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Art.  I. — Glacial  Cirques  near  Mount  Washington;  by 

J.    "W.    G-OLDTHWAIT. 

Akono  the  unsettled  problems  of  glacial  history  in  New 
England,  none  is  more  invitin?  than  that  of  extinct  local 
glaciers.  Yet  it  is  true  that  in  tLe  last  thirty  or  forty  years  no 
problem  liaB  been  more  neglected.  It  ie  natural  that  our  early 
glacialists,  eager  to  find  phenomena  in  this  conntry  similar  to 
those  which  had  been  described  by  Louis  Agassiz  in  the  Alps, 
and  coming  directly  nnder  the  pergonal  influence  of  that  great 
originator  of  the  theory  of  an  Ice  Age,  saw  in  the  White 
Monntains  many  features  wliich  they  attributed  to  local  glaciere 
rather  than  to  tlie  "  drift  agency."  Knt  with  the  rapid  prog- 
ress in  glacial  stndies  throughout  the  country  and  the  growing 
recc^nitioQ  of  the  various  types  of  topographic  and  geologic 
eridences  of  the  coutinental  ice  sheet,  the  conception  of  moun- 
tain snowfields  and  valley  glaciers  was  gradually  put  aside  and 
all  but  forgotten.  There  is  no  question  that  some  of  the  alleged 
evidences  of  local  glaciers  in  northern  New  England  which 
these  pioneers  in  glacial  geology  presented  are  faulty,  and 
deserred  the  obloqny  into  which  they  fell.  Local  deflection  of 
the  movement  of  ice  in  the  ice  sheet  where  it  followed  deep 
valleys  will  explain  many  a  groove  and  scratch  which  these 
early  glacialists  assigned  to  valley  glaciers.  Eame  bnilding 
against  lingering  tongues  of  stagnant  ice  now  explains  many 
ridges  and  monnds  which  even  to  the  most  experienced  glacial- 
ists of  the  earlier  generation  seemed  accountable  only  as  the 
tenninal  moraines  of  valley  glaciers.  Nevertheless  it  is  strange 
that  while  investigators  have  been  working  out  with  great 
care  and  iu  great  detail  the  records  of  local  Pleistocene  glaciers 
OD  ranges  of  the  Rockies  and  Sierras,  no  one  has  searched  for 
eimilar  evidences  on  the  highest  mountain  in  the  eastern  part 
Av.  JovB.  ScL— FODRTB  Skhiks,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  305.— Jabuabt,  1018. 
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of  ihe  glaciated  region.  On  Mount  Wasliington,  if  anywhere 
in  the  eastern  states,  one  would  expect  to  nnd  evidences  of 
local  glaciers  which  developed  in  the  shelter  of  its  Biiminit 
before  the  ice  eheet,^reading  southward  from  Can&da,  reached 
and  enveloped  the  White  Mountains,  or  which,  when  the  ice 
sheet  melted  away,  lingered  for  a  time  in  spite  of  the  return  of 
a  more  temperate  climate, 

Tarr'a  study  of  the  glaciation  of  Mount  Ktaadn  in  northern 
Maine  in  1899*  stands  alone  as  the  product  of  a  modem  physi- 
ojnapher  and  glacialist  working  in  the  mountainous  interior  of 
New  England.  In  this  paper  Tarr  stated  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  this  isolated  mountain,  inferior  to  Mount  Washington  in 
attitude,  and  bnried,  like  it,  beneath  the  ice  sheet,  was  subse- 
quently occupied  "  as  a  last  sta^re  of  ice  action  "  by  local 
glaciers,  which  filled  several  basin-shaped  valleys  and  built 
well-detined  moraines.  The  evidences  given  were:  (a)  the 
fresh,  unweatbered  appearance  of  the  precipitous  valley  walls, 
which,  although  lacking  glacial  polish,  are  so  much  smoother 
than  the  rock-etrewn  table  land  above  them  as  to  suggest  that 
valley  glaciers  have  only  recently  withdrawn  from  them,  just 
as  UMlay  they  are  melting  out  of  certain  valleys  on  the  coast 
of  Greenland  ;  (A)  "  bear  den  "  moraine  deposits  on  the  floors 
of  the  stecp-walled  valleys  or  "  basins,"  described  as  hummocky, 
with  kettles  occupied  with  ponds,  and  strewn  with  blocks 
which  have  come  almost  exclusively  from  the  crags  above. 
Associated  with  this  morainic  accumulation  Tarr  noted  what 
seemed  to  be  a  lateral  and  an  imperfectly  formed  medial 
mofsine  in  the  "  North  Basin,"  although  on  account  of  the 
density  of  the  scrub  forest  close  inspection  of  the  ridges  was 
impossible.  "I  should  not  wish  to  pronounce  it  positively  a 
lateral  moraine,"  he  wrote,  "though  I  fail  to  see  any  otner 
explanation  for  it ; "  (<;)  a  high  ridge  of  rock  debris  which 
extends  in  front  of  the  mouths  of  two  valleys,  as  a  terminal 
moraine  might  be  expected  to  do. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  has  been  hitherto  no  such  study  of 
the  Preoidential  Range  as  this  study  of  Mount  Ktaadn  by 
Tarr.  The  early  glacialiste,  altbongli  reporting  valley  moraines, 
northwestward  moved  erratics,  and  locally  controlled  strise  in 
the  lower,  outer  parts  of  the  White  Mountains,  seem  to  have 
nqtlected  to  look  for  confirmatory  evidence  on  the  ranges  from 
*bich  such  glaciers  must  have  been  fed.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  little  attention  was  given  in  those  days  to  tlie  forms  of 
monntain  sculpture  peculiar  to  alpine  glaciers.  Otherwise  it  is 
probable  that  the  peculiar  "gulfs"  or  "ravines"  of  the  Presi- 
dential RaDge  would  have  been  appreciated  forty  years  ago,  as 
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records  of  extinct  White  Mountain  glaciers,  instead  of  being 
ascribed  to  "the  action  of  frost,  {jravitv  and  water  power,"* 

With  much  skepticism  as  to  tlic  existence  of  local  glaciers  in 
the  lower,  outer  portion  of  the  White  Mountains  region  as 
reported  by  others,  yet  with  a  growing  conviction,  based  on 
photographs  and  maps,  that  satisfactory-  evidences  of  local 
glaciers  might  be  found  near  Mount  Washington,  I  made  plans 
last  summer  for  a  field  study  of  this  problem.  Accompanied 
by  Mr.  Fred  B.  Plnmmer,  a  graduate  student  at  Dartmouth 
College,  and  Mr.  W.  Lee  White,  Dartmouth  1912,  I  spent 
six  weeks  on  and  around  the  "  Northern  Peaks  "  of  the  Presi- 
dential Range,  gathering  physiographic  and  geologic  data,  col- 
lecting photographs,  and  constructing  a  topographic  map  of 
two  of  tiie  ravines.  So  far  as  our  observations  bear  directly 
upon  the  local  glaciation  of  the  range  by  valley  glaciers  they 
will  \te  briefly  sketched  in  the  pages  which  follow.  The  con- 
clusions reached  are:  that  prior  to  the  advance  of  the  conti- 
nental ice  sheet  over  the  White  Mountains,  either  early  in  the 
last  glacial  epoch  or  during  a  still  earlier  epoch,  the  Presidential 
Kange  was  covered  by  a  snow  tield  from  which  for  a  consider- 
able time  several  vigorous  valley  glaciers  were  nourished;  that 
the  range  later  became  completely  buried  by  the  ice  sheet  from 
Canada;  and  that  upon  the  final  melting  away  of  the  conti- 
nental ice  from  the  mountains  in  question,  the  local  glaciers 
did  not  again  come  into  existence.  In  this  last  respect  our 
conclusions  contradict  not  only  the  opinion  held  by  Agassiz, 
Hitclicock  and  other  early  investigators  in  New  Hampshire, 
but  that  held  by  Tarr  in  Maine. 

It  would  be  unfitting  even  in  so  short  a  paper  to  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  aid  which  I  have  received  in  this  tield  work 
from  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club,  whose  scores  of  well 
constructed  mountain  traits  and  paths  have  made  the  range  ' 
easily  accessible  and  whose  readiness  to  further  any  form  of 
scientific  work  which  reveals  new  facts  of  natural  history  in 
these  White  Mountains  I  am  not  the  first  to  appreciate,  t  am 
indebted  also  to  Mr.  Guy  Shorey  of  Gorham,  N.  H.,  for  the 
use  of  the  three  photographs  which  accompany  this  paper. 

General  Physiographic  J>etcriplion  of  the  Preeidenttat  Range. 

The  Presidential  Range  is  a  crooked  and  broken  line  of 
mountains  that  extends  from  Randolph,  New  Hampshire, 
southward  about  twenty  miles  to  Bartleit.  Mount  Washing- 
ton, the  dominating  summit,  with  an  altitude  of  6,293  feet, 
stands  about  midway  between  the  two  ends  of  the  range. 
When  viewed  from  one  of  the  sommits,  the  general  surface  of 
*C.  H.  Hitohcock  :  Qeology  of  New  Han^tahire,  vol.  i,  p.  628,  18T4. 
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the  range  is  seen  to  be  a  eentlj  swelling  and  sagging  upland, 
liardlj  Hat  caough  to  call  a  table  land  or  plateau,  ;et  with 
slopee  80  gradual  as  to  excite  attention  from  even  a  casual 
visitor.  TTie  smooth  "  lawns  "  from  wliich  the  several  conical 
eninmits  rise  gradually  several  hundred  feet,  find  extension  in 
manv  places  down  the  flanks  of  the  range  in  graded  spurs  or 
"ridges"  which  separate  the  deep  "ravines"  or  "gnlfa." 
Tliese  profound  hollows  in  the  sides  of  the  range,  heading 
sharply  in  crescentic  precipices  and  stretching  forward  as  broad 
U-sliaped  troughs,  are  the  dominant  features  of  the  range,  add- 
ing greatly  to  the  impression  of  height  which  one  gets  when 
viewing  the  mountains  from  below.  If  such  "gulfs"  occnr  at 
all  ou  the  lower  ranges  of  the  White  Mountains,  they  are  at 
least  less  striking  there  than  on  the  Presidential  Range. 

The  greater  part  of  the  undulating  upland  is  a  bare  gray 
deiiert  of  loose  rock  and  rifted  ledges.  Only  its  lower  stretches 
are  invaded  by  the  dense  scnib  of  fir  and  apruce.  The  con- 
liniiity  of  this  upland  surface  across  the  saddles  or  cols  of  the 
range  frou>  cone  to  cone,  and  the  accordance  of  its  surface  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  great  ravines  indicate,  as  Hitchcock  and 
oiliers  long  ago  recognized,  that  it  originally  extended  over  the 
entire  range  and  was  interrupted  only  by  the  subdued  moun- 
tain summits.  The  intricately  contorted  structure  of  the  schists 
which  compose  the  range  indicates  that  the  smooth  upland 
repreiients  a  vast  amount  of  denudation,  whereby  the  original 
lofty  mountaina  were  reduced  to  broad,  gently  sloping  forms, 
mmiounting  a  peneplain  of  great  extent.  The  presumption  is 
thai  this  is  to  be  correlated  with  the  Cretaceous  peneplain  of 
MiQlhern  New  England.*  The  ravines  have  been  hollowed 
ontof  it  since  a  general  uplift  of  the  region,  first  by  normal 
weathering  and  stream  erosion  and  later  hy  valley  glaciers. 
Foreign  bowlders  mingled  with  the  loose  rock  of  the  upland 
^orface,  polished  and  striated  surfaces  of  vein  quartz,  and  other 
evidences  of  glaciation  ap  even  to  the  summits  of  Mounts  Jef- 
ferson, Adams  and  Washington,  indicate,  as  Hitchcock  dis- 
■  coverwl  iu  1875,  that  the  continental  ico  sheet  completely 
buried  the  range.  Naturally  certain  changes  of  slope  and  out- 
line are  to  be  attributed  to  this  regional  glaciation  ;  but  these 
tre  much  subordinate  to  the  other  features.  In  a  sentence, 
llien,  this  range  may  be  described  as  an  irregular  line  of  sub- 
dued domes  or  cones,  formed  during  a  cycle  of  denudation 
which  baselevelled  southern  New  England,  but  failed  to 
remove  mountains  here  at  the  headwaters  of  the  New  England 
rivers,  subsequently  raised,  with  the  rest  of  New  England,  and 
disaected  on  all  sides  by  rejuvenated  mountain  torrents,  then 
iphf  of  SoQtbem  New  England. 
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snow-covered  and  carved  by  valley  glaciers,  and  at  length  given 
certain  minor  alterations  by  the  continental  ice  Bbe«t. 

The  "  Galfa"  or  "  RavineB:' 
The  abnormal  size  and  shape  of  the  ravines  which  so  deeply 
indent  the  sides  oF  the  Presidential  Ilange  has  been  commented 
on  by  many  writers.  It  would  be  hard  to  iind  a  more  vivid 
description  of  them  than  was  written  by  Starr  King,  for  whom 
one  oi  the  grandest  of  the  gulfs  has  been  named.  Telling  of 
a  trip  lip  Tnckerman  Ravine,  he  says : 

"  Emerging  from  the  woods  now,  we  see  that  the  ravine  is  of 
borHesboe  shape,  the  opposite  outer  cliff  mora  than  a  thousand 
feet  in  height,  the  bottom  sloping  upwards  towards  the  backward 

crascent  wall  and  the  rim  quite  level Facing  us  aa  we 

climbed  was  the  grand  curve  of  the  precipice,  symmetrical  seem- 
ingly as  that  of  the  great  Colosseum The  face  of  the 

wall  was  wet  with  weak  streams  that  flash  brilliantly  in  the  sun. 
....  The  stupendous  amphitheatre  of  stone  would  of  itself 
repay  and  overpay  the  labor  of  the  climb.  It  is  fitly  called  the 
'Mountain  Colosseum.'    No  other  word   expresses  it;  and  that 

comes  spontaneously  to  the  lips The  eye  needs  some  hours 

of  gazing  and  comparative  measurement  to  tit  itnelf  for  an  appre- 
ciation of  its  scale  and  sublimity.  One  can  hardly  believe  while 
standing  there,  that  the  sheer  concave  of  the  back  wall  of  the 
ravine  was  the  work  of  an  earthquake  throe."* 

In  Professor  Hitchcock's  "  Geology  of  New  Hampshire," 
references  appear  over  and  over  again  to  the  peculiar  form  of 
these  great  ravines,  which  have  been  "  hollowed  out  of  the 
mountains."  From  the  empyrical  descriptions  one  comes  to 
suspect  that  the  gulfs  owe  their  broad  form  and  creseentic 
headwalls  to  valley  glaciers.  Several  line  drawings  borrowed 
from  Starr  King's  "  White  Hills  "  lend  weight  to  this  suspicion, 
particularly  one  view  of  King  Kavine  from  Randolph  Hill.f 
In  describing  Tuckerman  Ravine,  Hitchcock  calls  it  a  deep 
cleft,  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Washington,  "excavated  out  of 
the  plateau  nuich  in  the  manner  of  a  gorge."  The  descent 
into  it  from  the  plateau  "  is  dangerous  along  the  most  feasible 
route,  and  impossible  most  of  the  way.  The  innermost  part 
of  the  ravine  is  semi-circnlar,  the  outer  cliff  rising  directly  a 
thousand  feet."  Farther  down,  as  it  approaches  the  Glen, 
"the  gorge  becomes  more  open  and  is  hardly  to  be  distingnished 
from  ordinary  mountain  valleys.":}:  Accompanvfng  this  de- 
scription   is  a  remarkably  good    heliotype    wliich   shows   the 

*T.   S.   King;  The  Wbite  Hills,   their  legends,  landscape,   and   poetrv. 
Boston,  1860,  pp.  346-349. 
fC.  H.  Hitcbcook  :  Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  toI.  i,  6g.  81,  1674. 
iOp.  cit.,  pp.  638-634. 
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^liarp  geinicircular  rim  of  the  ravine,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Waehington.  Altogether,  the  picture  that  one  pete  front  a 
modern  reading  of  Hiteheock's  rejwrt  is  tliat  of  a  range  wliose 
^lllooth  Bides  have  been  grooved  or  channeled  by  glaciers.  To 
one  accnetomed  to  look  to  physiographic  evidence  to  support 
the  theory  of  local  glaciei's  of  the  Alpine  type,  it  seems 
strange  that  Agaesiz  aud  Hitchcock,  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
tlie  local  glaciation  of  the  White  MountainB,did  not  seize  upon 
the  cirque  form  of  these  well-known  ravines  to  more  fully  sub- 
>taiitiate  their  belief. 

Although  close  scrutiny  of  the  photographs  accompanying 
the  present  paper  will,  I  think,  satisfy  many  that  no  agency 
eicept  valley  glaciers  can  have  produced  these  peculiar  ravines, 
il  ie  worth  while,  in  view  of  other  possible  hypotheses,  to  con- 
sider what  facts  in  addition  to  the  trough-like  form  and  semi- 
circular heads  of  these  ravines  must  be  accounted  for.  Two 
facts,  in  particular,  are  made  clear  by  the  contour  maps : 
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{a)  tlie  ravines  or  gnlfe  lie  on  all  eidee  of  the  range,  and 
trend  in  alt  directions.  Tbose  wliicli  we  visited  and  studied 
laet  summer  have  the  followinf;  courses : 

Ravine  of  the  Castles,  N.  50°  W. 
King  Ravine,  N.  2«°  W. 
Biimpufi  Basin,  N.  10°  E. 
Madison  Kavine,  S.  50°  E. 
Jefferson  Ravine,  S.  75°  E. 
Great  Gulf,  N.  35°  E. 
Huntinn^ton  Ravine,  S.  40°  E. 
Tuckerman  Ravine,  S.  80°  E. 
Gulf  of  Slides,  due  east. 

Several  ravines  southwest  of  Mount  Washington,  seen  only 
from  a  distance  and  not  jet  mapped  with  sntHcient  care  to  give 
assurance  of  their  glacial  origiii,  seem  to  be  cirques  ;  likewise 
Oakes  Gulf,  south  of  Mount  Washington,  which  trends  south- 
ward. 

{b)  Side  hy  side  with  these  gulfs,  on  tho  slopes  of  the  range, 
are  one  or  two  typical  torrent-carved  valleys.  Perhaps  tlie 
most  striking  example  is  the  valley  of  Snyder  Brook,  whicli 
descends  the  northern  end  of  the  range,  midway  between 
King  Ravine  and  Buinpus  Basin.  In  his  contour  map  of  the 
"Northern  Peaks,"  published  by  the  Appalachian  Mountain 
Club,  Mr.  Lonis  F.  Cutter  lias  brought  out  with  great  tidelity 
the  contrast  between  this  narrow  ravine,  wliicli  bends  from 
side  to  side  seveml  times  during  its  steep  descent,  and  the 
broad,  straight,  steep-walled  trough  whieli  lies  beside  it. 
These  two  ravines  are  utterly  unlike  in  shape  and  size;  and 
yet  they  are  occupied  by  streams  approximately  equal  in  vol- 
ume, and  in  their  ability  to  transport  whatever  material  is 
delivered  to  them.  The  process  which  has  so  clearly  broadened 
King  Ravine,  trimming  away  the  intervening  spur,  Durand 
Ridge,  to  form  the  "  Knife  Edge,"  has  not  operated  in  the 
valley  of  Snyder  Brook. 

The  Origin  of  the  Ravinet. 

In  his  report  of  1875,  Hitchcock  accounts  for  the  peculiar 
shape  of  tlie  ravine  as  follows: 

"Tourists  are  fond  of  imagining  this  and  other  ravines  in  the 
State  as  the  product  of  some  tremendous  earthquake  throe.  They 
are  more  easily  explained  by  the  action  of  frosts,  gravity,  and 
water  power.  With  the  elevation  of  the  mountains,  there  will 
naturally  be  a  few  lines  of  depression  which  give  origin  to 
streams.  In  the  cooler  season  the  water  freezing  in  the  seams 
of  the  rock  will  detach  slabs  and  blocks  of  stone.     These  acted 
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upon  by  streams,  wilt  eventually  be  changed  to  gravel  and  sand, 
and  be  washed  down  the  mountain,  leaving  freah  surfaces  for  the 
renewed  winter  freezing.  In  this  way,  little  by  little,  the  exca- 
vation goes  on,  the  deep,  ragged  ravines  notching  the  mountains 
where  the  formation  happens  to  be  slaty  and  permeated  with 
DQmArous  joints."* 


Fio.  3.  Kiug  Ravine  anil  Mt.  AdamB  from  Randolph.  Photograph  by 
Shore; .  Id  the  floor  of  the  cirque  may  be  eemx  the  great  pile  of  blocks 
Blrttchiug  forward  from  the  foot  of  the  heudwall. 

It  is  true  that  the  foliation  planee  and  well -developed  joints 
of  the  mica  schists  of  the  Presidential  Range  permit  frost 
and  gravity  to  act  very  effectively  on  the  steep  ravine  walls. 
A  stody  of  the  joints  in  these  ravines  fails,  however,  to  dis- 
close in  tliem  any  satisfactory  reason  why  the  mvine  heads 
should  have  grown  semicircnlar.  The  joints  do  not  run  in  a 
wide  arc  like  that  made  by  the  crescentic  rim  of  the  cirque; 
they  ran  in  the  usual  way,  in  systenis  which  are  straight  for 
long  distances  and  which  intersect  obliquely,  yielding  polyhe- 
dral blocks.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  tlie  side  walls  of  the  ravines 
should  have  been  eaten  back  by  frost  so  fast,  almost  keeping 
pace  with  the  recession  of  the  headwalls,  for  the  declivity  of 
the  side  of  the  mountains  is  very  considerable,  and  headward 
*  Geologj  of  New  Hampshire,  vol,  i,  p.  023. 
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growth  ought  greatly  to  exceed  the  lateral  growth,  unless  the 
joints  are  so  placed  that  they  check  the  headward  recession 
and  promote  lateral  recession  of  cliffs  at  the  ravine  heads.  So 
far  as  we  could  see,  in  oor  examination  of  the  joint  planes,  no 
such  influence  is  apparent.  A  second  objection  to  this  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  ravines  lies  in  tiie  presence  so  close 
together  oi  tiie  two  conti*afited  types  of  valley,  the  narrow- 
headed  V-shaped  gorge  and  the  bowl-shaped  trougli.  Take 
for  example  the  case  of  Snyder   Brook  valley   and  the  two 


Fia.  4.  View  across  the  h^ad  of  Tuckermiin  Ravine  to  Mt.  Washington. 
Photograph  by  Shorej.  The  sharp  rim  oaA  sleep  wtilli  of  the  cirqne  are 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  snbdned  elopes  of  the  cone  of  Washington  and 
the  surrounding  lawn. 

gulfs  between  which  it  lies.  If  Cold  Brook,  aided  by  frost 
and  landslides,  could  have  eaten  out  the  great  aniphitbeater 
whlch  lies  at  the  head  of  King  Kavinc,  Snyder  Brook,  whicli 
is  approximately  equal  to  Cold  Brook  in  volume,  ought  to 
have  done  a  similar  piece  of  work.  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  mica  schist  at  the  heads  of  King  Ravine  and 
Bumpns  Basin  is  any  more  favorably  jointed  or  more  easily 
eaten  out  than  that  around  the  head  of  Snyder  Brook.  To 
attribute  the  difference  between  Snyder  vailey  and  the  two 
troughs  to  abnormal  jointing  lays  upon  him  who  would  urge 
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(he  theory  the  task  of  showing,  by  an  intensive  etadj  of  tlie 
liifitrict,  what  is  abnormal  about  them.  Further  than  this, 
close  observation  in  the  field  is  likely  to  lead  one  to  doubt 
whether  the  original  process  of  ravine  wall  recession  is  still 
going  on.  The  cascades  which  fall  over  the  lieadwalls  bring 
down  some  loose  material  from  the  upland,  chiefly  stones 
from  the  ground  moraine,  and  gather  some  waste  from  the 
exposed  clifEs,  Extensive  cone-shaped  "slides"  of  rock  have 
collected  at  the  foot  of  the  crags,  and  hundreds  of  great  blocks 


Fio.  5.  Headwiil)  of  TncbermsD  Ravine  in  early  b 
Mch  lies  just  to  the  right  of  the  center,  where  Ihe  brook  which  cascades 
down  over  ttae  beadwall  raokei  its  way  beneath  the  bdow  drift,  FiIph  of 
looBt  blocks  are  banked  hi|{h  gainst  the  foot  of  the  walla  on  either  aide. 

have  fallen  to  the  ravine  floors ;  but  these  lie  undisturbed  and 
generally  unaltered — they  are  not  being  "acted  npon  by 
streams"  and  "  washed  down  the  mountain  "  at  anything  like 
the  rate  at  which  the  walls  are  being  demolished.  In  other 
words,  the  rifting,  sliding  process  which  is  going  on  to-day  is 
tending  not  to  maintain  the  declivity  of  these  walls,  but  to 
reduce  it ;  not  to  sweep  clean  the  ravine  floors,  but  to  bnild 
them  np. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  Presidential  Kange  was 
at  one  time  buried  beneath  the  ice  sheet,  as  Professor  Hitch- 
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cock  1)08  proved,*  it  18  worth  while  to  consider  whether  the 
^nlfs  may  not  have  heen  shaped  bj  the  movement  of  the  con- 
tinental ice.  Undonbtedly  tnere  are  inetances  in  the  White 
Mountains  ae  elsewhere  of  vallejrs  in  which  the  ice  sheet,  chanc- 
ing to  move  lonKttndinally,  widened  and  stramhtened  the  pre- 
glacial  river  valleys,  converting  them  into  U-shaped  troughs. 
The  Crawford  Notcli  and  other  notches  may  be  examples  of 
this  sort.  These,  however,  are  "through  valleys," — deep  sad- 
dles which  connect  the  lowland  on  one  side  of  a  range  witli  the 
lowland  on  the  other  side.  The  ravines  around  the  Presiden- 
tial liange,  on  the  other  hand,  head  boldly  against  the  moun- 
tains in  semicircular  cliffs.  Consider,  for  instance,  King 
Ravine.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  ice,  pushing  south- 
eastward up  King  Ravine,  would  pluck  blocks  from  its  sides  to 
the  extent  indicated  by  the  exeessive  breadth  of  the  trough, 
and  at  the  same  time,  ascending  its  head,  develop  a  cliff  there 
which  is  almost  equally  precipitous.  Such  a  headwall,  rising 
twelve  hundred  feet  at  an  angle  of  45  or  50  degi-ees,  would 
offer  too  great  resistance  to  ice  movements  to  be  itself  the 
product  of  regional  glactation.  Other  i-aviues,  such  as  Hunt- 
ington and  Tuckennan  Ravines,  which,  as  just  pointed  out, 
trend  southeastward,  head  in  crescentic  precipices  similar  to 
the  headwalt  of  King  Ravine.  Surely  the  ice  which  ascended 
King  Ravine  and  then,  passing  acioss  the  col  between  Mounts 
Madison  and  John  Qnincy  Adam.'^,  and  descended  into  Madi- 
son liavine  would  not  have  carved  the  heads  of  these  opposed 
valleys  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  equally  improbable  that  the 
immense  trough  of  the  Great  Gulf  should  have  been  excavated 
by  the  ice  sheet,  trending  as  it  does  almost  perpendicular  to  the 
ice  movement.  One  can  see,  indeed,  in  the  contrast  between 
the  precipitous  northwest  side  of  the  Great  Gulf  and  the  more 
moderate  southeast  side  indication  that  the  gulf  form  antedates 
the  arrival  of  the  ice  sheet  and  has  been  somewhat  modified  by 
the  transverse  regional  glaciatiou.  Finally,  the  most  vital 
objection  to  the  ice  sheet  erosion  theory  of  these  ravines  is 
that  one  or  two  valleys,  like  that  of  Snyder  Brook,  retain  their 
narrow,  crooked  form,  although  they  were  in  a  position  to 
suffer  exactly  the  same  widening,  deepening,  and  straightening 
at  the  hands  of  tlic  advancing  ice  as  the  neighboring  ravines 
might  suffer. 

While  thus  the  theory  of  abnormal  jointing  and  frost  action 
and  the  theory  of  ice  sheet  erosion  fail  to  explain  the  ravines 
either  singly  or  collectively,  the  remaining  hypothesis — that  of 
local  glaciation  by  valley  glaciers — presents  no  such  difficulties. 

"C.  H,  Hitchcock  :  Existence  of  glacial  action  upon  the  nnrnmitof  Hoant 
Washington,  N.  H,,  Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,   vol.  xxiv,  pp.  93-96, 

1876. 
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As  b  well  IcDowD,  ^lacien;  of  the  Alpine  type  widen  the  val- 
leys which  they  occnpy,  converting  them  from  winding  V-shaped 
^i^fee  into  broad,  straight,  U-shaped  troughs;  by  a  quarrying 
process  along  the  seraicircalar  head  crevasse  or  "  bergschrund," 
tliey  cut  steep  headwalts  which  grow  hack  farther  and  farther 
into  the  mountain  side.  In  their  broader  elements  of  form, 
King,  Hnntington,  Tuckerman,  and  the  other  ravines  already 
spoken  of  answer  the  description  of  true  glacial  cirques.  In 
ODe  other  respect  tliey  seem  to  be  cliaracteristic.  Although 
they  are  excavated  in  rocks  of  nearly  uniform  etretigth,  their 
floors  do  not  descend  steadily,  but  by  steps.  In  Tuckerman 
Ravine  this  is  particularly  noticeable  about  half  a  niile  down 
from  the  headwall,  where  the  pocket-like  recess  of  the  upper 
end  opens  into  the  wider,  lower  basin  over  a  cliff  which  is  fully 
fifty  feet  high.  The  presence  of  glacial  cirques  on  all  sides 
of  the  range  is  not  surprising  ;  indeed  it  is  quite  to  be  expected, 
although,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  there  ^ould  be  a  greater 
development  of  them  on  the  east  side  than  on  the  west  because 
of  the  lodgment  of  drifted  snow  on  the  leeward  side.  If 
these  are  stream  valleys  which  have  been  deepened  and 
widened  by  Alpine  glaciers,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
smoDg  them  are  a  few  normal  V-sbaped  valleys  like  that  of 
Snyder  Brook,  which,  owing  to  their  situation  with  reference 
to  the  drifting  snows  and  protecting  peaks,  escaped  the  local 
glaciation  which  the  others  suffered. 

The  sculpture  by  these  Mount  Washington  glaciers,  although 
not  extensive  enough  to  develop  perfect  examples  of  lateral 
"hanging  valleys,"  nevertheless  approached  that  point.  The 
glacier  which  widened  the  Great  Gulf  cut  off  the  lower  ends 
of  several  spurs  of  Mounts  Clay  and  Jefferson,  formim;  the 
great  triangular  "  knees,"  Between  the  two  knees  of  Jeffer- 
son is  a  hangins  valley  from  which  a  stream  cascades  abruptly 
into  the  Great  Gnlf. 

Age  and  extent  of  the  valley  glaciers. 
Those  writers  who  have  presented  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
existence  of  local  glaciers  among  the  New  England  mountains 
have  invariably  drawn  the  conclusions  that  these  glaciers  made 
tlieir  appearance  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  ice  sheet,  when 
local  gnow  fields  still  occupied  the  higher  summits.  Most  of 
the  evidence  which  they  offered  is  indeed  capable  of  no  other 
interpretation.  Freshly  formed  terminal  moraines  such  as 
Aj;affiiz  professed  to  find  at  Bethlehem,*  northwestward  stria- 
shon  reported  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  and  similar  surface 
markings  could  hardly  have  been  made  before  the  ice  sheet 
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appeared  and  have  survired  the  strong  regional  glaciation. 
The  cirque-like  form  of  the  haBine  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Ktaadn  likewise  was  ref^rded  hy  Tarr  as  the  record  of  a 
"  closing  stage  "  of  the  glacial  period.  On  theoretical  eronnde, 
however,  Tarr  conceived  that  there  had  been  snnw  fields  on 
the   New  England  mountains  during  the  coming   on  of   tbe 

f:lacisl  period  also,  and  that  local  glaciers  had  been  nourished 
rem  several  centers  before  the  ice  sheet  reached  this  field. 
Indeed,  he  went  further  tlian  this,  and  suggested  that  probably 
the  glaciation  of  northern  New  England  incinded  (a)  the 
development  of  local  valley  glaciers  on  the  highest  ranges;  (h) 
the  growth  of  these  local  snow  fields  into  several  local  ice  caps : 
(c)  tfie  period  of  continental  glaciation,  when  the  larger  ice 
sheet  from  Labrador  overwhelmed  the  smaller  ice  caps;  (rf) 
the  re-establishment  of  local  ice  caps  which  spread  both 
northward  and  southward  from  the  Internationa!  boundary,  and 
(e)  the  disappearance  of  all  save  valley  glaciers  on  Monnt 
Ktaadn  and  the  highest  White  Mountains.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  controvert  the  evidence  of  Agassiz,  Hitchcock,  and 
Tarr,  which  deserves  detailed  study  in  the  field,  I  must  point 
out  that  the  facts  observed  last  summer  seem  to  show  that 
although  valley  glaciers  acted  long  and  vigorously  before  the 
advance  of  the  ice  sheet  into  the  White  Mountains,  they  did  not 
reappear  when  the  ice  sheet  withdrew,  or,  at  most,  were  com- 
paratively insignificant.  The  reasons  for  this  conclasion  may 
now  be  briefly  stated. 

If  the  cirques  in  question  had  been  excavated  by  valley  gla- 
ciers in  the  closing  stages  of  the  ice  age,  one  ought  to  find  ter- 
minal moraines  near  the  mouths  or  in  the  valleys  beyond,  and 
crescentic  recessional  moraines  farther  back,  marking  oscilla- 
tions of  climate  during  the  final  retreat  of  the  glaciers.  On 
the  sides  and  floors  of  the  ravines  laleral  and  medial  moraines 
might  be  expected. 

We  have  seen  that  Tarr  considered  mounds  and  ridges  of  rock 
debris  in  the  Ktaadn  basins  to  be  moraines,  although  the  heavy 
forest  which  covered  that  eonntry  largely  concealed  the  form 
of  the  ground.  Much  reliance  was  placed  by  him  on  the  pres- 
ence of  lakes  which  seemed  to  be  held  in  by  moraines.  In  the 
more  open  and  accessible  ravines  of  the  Presidential  Range  there 
is  comparatively  little  difiBculty  in  seeing  and  following  the 
ridges  and  piles  of  rock  waste.  My  expectation  of  discovering 
moraines  in  the  ravines  around  Mount  Washington,  however, 
was  not  realized.  The  first  surprise  came  when  we  commenced 
work,  in  King's  Ravine.  The  upper  end  of  this  ravine,  for 
half  a  mile  between  the  headwall  and  Mossy  Fall,  is  occupied 
by  a  mass  of  blocks,  the  outfer  edge  of  which  is  distinctly  lobate. 
The  blocks  are  all  of  mica  schbt  like  the  rock  in  the  headwall 
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and  side  walls.  At  first  eigbt  this  block-strewn  floor  looked 
proinisiDS;.  Bnt  we  soon  found  that  farther  down  the  valley, 
in  the  half  mile  between  Mosey  Fall  and  its  mouth,  there  is 
nothing  iu  tbe  form  of  the  floor  that  Buggests  morainic  topog- 
raphy. If  this  great  cirqne  and  trough  bad  been  filled  by  a 
valley  glacier  in  the  closing  stages  of  tbe  glacial  period,  its 
moath  should  be  encircled  by  a  crescentic  moraine,  save  wbere 
Cold  Brook  might  have  excavated  it.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no 
such  ridge  of  local  debris.  On  the  contrary,  this  lower  floor 
is  occupied  by  a  thick  sheet  of  typical  ground  moraine  which  is 
similar  in  composition  to  the  till  of  the  adjacent  Randolph 
Valley,  and  which  blends  with  it,  A  count  taken  of  tbe  pebbles 
io  natural  and  artiflcial  exposures  of  this  till  showed  over  &0% 
of  material  from  outside  the  ravine, — much  of  it  surely  from  tbe 
northwest,  and  less  than  40^  of  the  local  mica  schist.  Striated, 
snbangular  pebbles  are  plentiful,  Tbe  large  bowlders  are  nearly 
all  granites  from  the  Crescent  llange  and  Israel  River  Valley, 
a  few  miles  northwest.  Towards  the  side  walls  tbe  ratio  of 
local  to  foreign  debris  natui-ally  increases ;  but  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  valley  floor  the  southeast  movement  of  the  till  is 
perfectly  apparent.  Forced  by  this  evidence  to  admit  that  the 
lower  half  mile  of  the  trough  of  King  Ravine  had  not  been 
occnpied  by  a  glacier  since  the  disappearance  of  the  ice  sheet, 
ve  sought  consolation  in  the  block  deposit  above  Mossy  Fall, 
expecting  to  find  there,  at  least,  distinct  records  of  a  small,  extinct 
glacier.  Several  days  spent  in  clambering  up  and  down  over 
Ujc  blocks  and  in  and  out  through  the  cavernous  passages,  and 
in  viewing  the  deposits  of  floor  and  sides  from  all  angles,  left 
H8  very  skeptical  indeed  as  to  the  existence  of  even  a  short  cirque 
glacier  here  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  the  continental  ice 
^eet.  That  tbe  hnge  mass  of  blocks  came  from  the  walls  above 
is  clear  enough  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  seem  to  overlap  tbe  till 
deposit  of  tbe  lower  floor  at  Mosey  Fall  conveys  the  impression 
that  the  block  mass  is  a  later  deposit  tlian  the  till,  and  perhaps 
postglacial.  On  both  sides  of  tne  ravine  long  talus  cones  or 
"Elides"appear,Bomefresb,  some  covered  with  good-sized  ti-ees. 
The?  seem,  however,  to  have  little  influence  on  the  form  of  the 
block  floor.  One  line  of  exceptionally  large  blocks  followed  by 
tbe  "Subway  trail"  can  be  traced  back  to  a  prominent  inclined 
joint  face  on  tbe  beadwall.  This  resembles  some  of  the  rock 
tails  described  by  Howe  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains.*  There 
we  deep  furrows  or  linear  depressions  among  the  blocks, 
especially  near  the  foot  of  the  side  walls,  yet  the  intervening 
ridges  lack  continoity  too  much  to  be  regarded  as  recessional 

'Entest  Howe  ;  Landalldea  in  the  San  Joan  HountalDe,  Cotomdo,  including 
'eonndentioQ  of  their  Cftnses  and  their  cloeeiflcation,  U.  S.  Oeol.  Sarrey, 
Prof.  Paper  No.  61,  I90B. 
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or  lateral  moraines.  The  lobate  margin  of  the  deposit,  a)tl]ouj;1i 
snggestive  of  a  convex  glacier  front,  is  equally  well  acconnted 
for  by  the  farther  fling  of  avalanches  frotn  the  headwall  tJian 
from  the  aidcB, — indeed,  it  seeniB  signiticant  that  on  the  head- 
wall  a  system  of  joints  which  dips  steeply,  straight  down  the 
ravine,  is  widely  exposed,  as  if  large  masses  had  been  loosened 
and  had  fallen  to  the  floor  below.  The  block  mass  answers  so 
well  the  description  of  the  San  Juan  landslides  that  one  is  at 
once  inclined  to  accept  the  explanation  of  post-glacial  frost  work 
and  avalanches  for  it.  There  is,  however,  an  objection  to  this. 
Some  of  the  blocks  are  perched  upon  others,  and  in  such  high 
places  that  it  seems  impossible  to  account  for  their  positions  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  melting  out  of  solid  ice  from  under- 
neath them.  The  snow  and  ice  which  accumulate  now  in 
these  ravines  is  neither  thick  enough  nor  solid  enough  to  act  as 
a  toboggan  slide  for  such  heavy  material,  should  it  descend 
from  the  walls.  At  the  time  when  the  ice  sheet  was  melting 
away  from  the  range,  however,  avalanches  might  easily  have 
descended  on  remnants  of  solid  ice  at  the  cirque  heads ;  and  the 
supply  of  loose  blocks  at  that  time  must  have  been  very  plentiful, 
both  because  of  the  plucking  action  of  the  ice  sheet,  which 
had  become  well  filled  with  joint  blocks  near  the  crags,  and 
because  of  more  intense  frost  action  then  than  now.  Stagnant 
masses  of  lingering  ice  of  this  kind,  since  they  had  no  motion 
of  their  own,  would  leave  no  distinct  moraines,  merely  a 
labyrinth  of  blocks  ;  and  that  is  what  appears  to  be  the  case. 

The  same  peculiar  block  deposits  can  be  seen  iu  Tuckerman 
Ravine,  Huntington  Ravine,  the  Great  Gulf  and  the  Ravine  of 
the  Castles.  In  the  first  mentioned  ravine,  around  Hermit 
Lake  there  is  a  greater  development  than  elsewhere  of  ridges 
of  gravelly  structure  and  kame-like  habit.  One  of  them  curves 
half  way  around  the  lake,  retaining  an  esker-like  form  for  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  along  the  trail.  Others  near  by  seem  to  be 
composed  of  unwaterworn  and  unstratifled  debris.  All  are 
more  or  less  irregular,  without  persistent  or  systematic  trend 
or  position.  They  are  neither  transverse  nor  longitudinal  with 
respect  to  the  valley,  and  although  when  viewed  from  adistance 
they  seem  to  assume  the  form  of  looped  moraines,  they  invar- 
iably prove  on  close  examination  to  wander,  split  and  disappear 
in  a  most  inconsistent  way.  They  are  undoubtedly  the  kind  of 
ridges  described  by  Tarr  in  the  Ktaadn  basins.  I  am  unable  to 
see,  however,  that  they  are  dependent  at  all  on  the  presence  of 
valley  glaciers  in  these  ravines.  All  that  seems  necessary  to 
explain  them  is  the  presence  for  a  while,  in  the  closing  stage  of 
deglaciation,  of  stagnant  ice  of  the  waning  ice  sheet.  In  the 
shelter  of  the  cirque  walls,  which  received  avalanche  deposits 
and  esker-stream  gravels. 
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An  intereeting  bit  of  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  antiqaity 
of  these  valley  glaciers  ib  found  in  tbe  asymmetry  of  the  Great 
Gulf.  Tliere  is  no  Apparent  reason  why  a  valley  glacier, 
occupying  this  gulf,  slionid  not  have  developed  and  left  ae  steep 
a  wall  on  the  southeast  side  as  on  the  northwest.  Supposing, 
however,  that  the  ravine  was  carved  earlier  in  the  glacial 
period  and  subjected  to  heavy  glaciation  from  the  nortliwest, 
one  sees  significance  at  once  in  the  present  lack  of  symmetry. 
The  ice  sheet,  overriding  the  wall  on  the  northwest  side,  main- 
tained its  clifis  by  plucking  as  on  the  Ice  side  of  a  roebe 
itioutonnee :  but  pnshing  against  the  wall  on  the  southeast  side, 
it  reduced  its  slope,  and,  when  it  melted,  scattered  over  it 
hundreds  of  blocks  which  it  was  carrying  out  of  the  p:ulf. 

There  can  be  no  question,  it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  facts 
outlined  above,  that  these  ravines  were  hollowed  out  by  vigor- 
ous valley  glaciers  before  the  North  American  ice  sheet  came 
into  the  White  Mountains.  If  further  study  should  indicate 
that  the  block-strewn  upper  floor  of  King  Itavine,  and  similar 
block  deposits  in  tbe  other  ravines,  are  after  all  true  morainic 
deposits  mstead  of  late  glacial  avalanche  and  kame  deposits,  the 
fact  remains  that  these  deposits  in  question  occupy  but  the 
upper  portions  of  the  cirques ;  and  the  post-ioc-sheet  glaciers  of 
these  White  Mountains,  at  best,  are  scarcely  a  mile  in  length. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  leading  problems  in  further  work  in 
this  region  to  determine  whether  the  cirque-carving  glaciers 
were  at  work  in  an  early  stage  of  the  last  glacial  epoch,  while 
the  ice  sheet  was  advancing  towards  the  White  Mountains,  or 
during  an  earlier  glacial  epoch.  What  took  place  in  New 
England  during  the  Kansan  and  Illinoian  epochs  is  still  in  doubt. 
It  seems  not  improbable  tiiat  during  one  of  these  early  glacial 
epochs,  say,  the  Kansan,  the  great  ice  sheet,  spreading  from  the 
more  westerly  Keewatin  center,  and  advancing  to  its  outer 
limit  in  the  middle  west,  failed  to  reach  New  England.  Mean- 
while local  snowfields  might  have  collected  on  the  highest 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  sufficiently  large  and 
enduring  to  nourish  glaciers  of  the  Alpine  type.  The  fact  that 
the  cirques  were  probably  not  occupied  at  all  by  local  glaciers 
when  the  ice  sheet  last  withdrew  seems  to  carry  witli  it  the 
necessity  for  supposing  that  cirque  glaciers  did  not  develop  while 
the  last  ice  sheet  was  approaching.  There  are,  however,  at 
least  two  ways  of  explaining  away  this  objection.  In  the  first 
place,  the  change  of  climate  which  brought  about  the  close  of 
the  last  glacial  epoch  may  have  been  much  faster  than  the  change 
which  earlier  introduced  the  glaciation,  allowing  too  short  a 
time  for  the  local  snowfields  and  glaciers  to  develop.  And  in 
the  second  place,  assuming  for  simplicity  that  the  oncoming  of 
the  cold  climate  was  followed  by  a  return  of  the  warm  climate  at 
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the  eainerate,  it  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  tliedisappearanceof 
the  ice  slieet  from  Xew  England  was  dne  to  the  re-establishment 
of  a  climate  nnfavorable  to  glnciation,  and  that  by  the  time  the 
outer  margin  of  the  ice  sheet  had  melted  back  from  Long  Island, 
200  miles  to  the  White  Mountains,  the  climate  may  have  be- 
come Dcarl;  the  same  ae  the  climate  of  to-day.  In  that  case, 
local  glaciers  of  recent  date  would  be  absent.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  the  eetabliehment  of  a  severe  climate  with  heav; 
snowfall  was  causing  the  ice  sheet  to  spread  southward  from 
Labrador  towards  New  England,  there  must  have  been  plenty 
of  time  for  local  glaciers  to  grow  np  on  the  "White  Mountiuns. 
The  extent  of  these  local  glaciers  cannot  at  present  be 
stated.  Field  investigations  on  other  ranges  of  the  White 
Monntains,  which  are  contemplated,  should  throw  light  on  the 
question.  A  mass  of  evidence  adduced  by  Agassiz  and  Hitch- 
cock to  demonstrate  local  glaciation,  particularly  in  the  upper 
Ammonooauc  valley,  must  be  studied  again  before  their  eonclu- 
sions  and  those  drawn  in  the  present  paper  are  reconciled  or 
proved  fanlty.  The  northwestward  movement  of  pebbles 
and  bowlders,  reported  by  Professor  Hitchcock,*  deserves 
special  scrutiny  since  upon  it  rests  the  main  burden  of  proof 
that  local  glaciers  extended  far  and  wide  through  the  White 
Mountains.  What  little  was  seen  last  summer  of  mountains 
near  the  Presidential  Range  does  not  encourage  the  hope  that 
cirques  like  those  near  Mount  Washington  win  be  founa  on  the 
other  ranges.  With  this  idea  the  form  of  the  Mount  Washing- 
ton ravines  is  in  full  accord.  They  seem  to  terminate  rather 
abruptly  near  the  base  of  the  range,  instead  of  finding  con- 
tinuation down  the  Randolph  valley  and  the  (ilen.  They 
appear,  in  short,  to  represent  so  many  separate  cirque  glaciers 
rattier  than  the  united  tributaries  of  extensive  glacier  systems. 
It  is  not  altogether  clear,  however,  but  that  the  smoother  and 
milder  form  of  these  lower  trunk  valleys  may  be  due  to  heavy 
glaciation  by  the  continental  ice  sheet,  which  has  removed  the 
sharp  angles  and  shoulders  from  those  slopes  which  were  most 
deeply  buried  by  ice. 


The  peculiar  cirque  form  of  certain  "ravines"  or  "gulfs"  on 
the  Presidential  Range  seems  accountable  only  through  the  for- 
mer existence  in  them  of  local  glaciers  of  the  Alpine  tj'pe. 
These  glaciers,  however,  appear  to  have  been  very  short,  termi- 
nating at  or  above  the  foot  of  the  range,within  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  snowfields,  instead  of  uniting  and  stretching  far  down 
the  Ammonoosuc,  Connecticut,  and  other  valleys,  as  earlier 
investigators  have  held.  The  cutting  of  these  cirques  must 
•In  Ihe  Geology  of  New  HwapBhixe,  vol.  iii,  pp.  338-343,  1878. 
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have  preceded  the  lastadvaace  of  the  [North  Ainerican  ice  sheet 
over  the  White  Mount&infi,  for  the  howlder  clay  of  the  region 
esteods  far  up  the  troughs,  nearly  if  not  qcite  to  their  heads. 
Signsof  alternation  of  the  side  slopes  of  certain  troughs  bj  heavy 
regional  glaciation  obliquely  across  them,  likewise,  point  to  an 
early  origin  of  the  cirques.  Extensive  piles  of  angular  blocks 
of  local  rock  on  the  noora  of  tiie  ravines,  at  their  very  heads, 
resemble  deposits  in  the  "basins"  of  Mount  Ktaadn  in  Maine, 
which  Tan*  believed  to  be  valley  glacier  moraines.  If  that  is 
indeed  their  nature,  Alpine  glaciers  existed  in  these  cirques  after 
the  ice  sheet  melted  away  ;  but  itis  important  to  note  tfaatsuch 
glaciers  were  scarcely  half  a  mile  in  length  and  filled  less  than 
half  the  length  of  the  troughs  which  the  earlier  glaciers  had 
carved.  If,  on  the  contrary,  these  block  piles  are  not  moraines 
but  late  glacial  or  post-glacial  avalanche  debris,  as  appears  to 
be  the  case,  they  indicate  that  when  the  ice  sheet  last  melted 
away  from  the  White  Mountains  no  local  glaciers  whatever 
were  re-established.  As  a  working  hypothesis  it  is  suggested 
that  the  local  White  Mountain  glaciers  developed  during  one 
of  the  early  epochs  of  glaciation,  possibly  the  Kansan  epoch, 
and  that  the  last,  Wisconsin,  epoch  was  attended  by  wholesale 
regional  glaciation  without  local  snowfields  and  valley  glaciers. 
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Akt.  II. — An  Improved  Method  of  Gleaning  Diatoms  ; 
by  John  M.  Blase. 

Diatoms  are  microscopic  organisms  near  the  dividing  Hue 
between  animals  and  plants.  It  is  important  for  our  purpose 
that  they  have  siliceons  skeletons  which  take  on  very  many 
symmetrical  and  beautiful  shapes.  The  chlorophyl  and  organic 
matter  with  which  they  are  associated  can  oe  destroyed  by 
strong  acids,  but  they  still  retain  the  clay  and  sand  which  was 
deposited  with  them.  The  process  of  cleaning  consists  in 
removing  this  forei^  material.  Unless  this  is  done  the  forms 
will  be  obscured  and  ditlicult  to  detect. 

Many  observers  have  studied  and  classified  the  numerous 
species,  and  have  spent  much  labor  in  preparing  and  mounting 
them  for  observation,  for  there  is  a  fascination  in  these  forms 
tliat  appeals  to  all,  and  any  plan  for  facilitating  and  lessening 
the  labor  of  preparation  would  be  likely  to  induce  many  more 
to  take  np  the  study. 
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An  ordinary,  well-knowo  method  of  separation  is  to  digest 
the  material  with  an  acid,  and  then  to  dilate  with  water,  and 
allow  the  heavier  portions  to  deposit.  After  an  interval,  the 
lighter  portions  are  poured  awaj,  and  the  process  repeated 
until  the  clay,  very  fine  sand  and  broken  diatoms  have  been 
removed,  while  those  diatoms  which  have  not  been  floated  [ 
away  daring  the  process,  remain  with  the  coarse  sand.  This 
process  takes  up  considerable  time,  and  requires  careful  atten- 
tion and  timing  to  decant  successfully,  and,  in  spite  of  this 
care,  some  of  the  smallest  and  lightest  forms  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  lost. 

The  method  now  to  be  descrilied  was  originated  by  the 
writer  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  recently,  in  recurring  to  the 
subject,  it  seemed  that  even  at  this  date  the  method  might 
apijear  novel,  since  it  has  not  been  exhibited  during  the  inter- 
val, and  no  mention  of  a  similar  plan  has  been  noticed  in  any 
published  directions  for  treating  diatoms.  Therefore,  the  way 
seems  open  for  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and  this 
method  \i\  which,  for  instance,  a  small  test  sample  of  diatoms 
can  be  cleaned  in  tive  minutes'  time  from  the  acid-prepared 
material,  should  appeal  to  novices  as  well  as  experts,  by  reason 
of  its  saving  of  both  time  and  effort. 

The  first  attempt  to  supplant  the  ordinary  method  of  se[>ara- 
tion  and  cleaning  was  made  by  using  a  cloth  sieve  made  of 
partly  worn  cotton  cloth  stretched  on  a  frame.  The  diatom 
material  was  treated  in  the  usual  way,  in  a  separate  vessel  with 
acid.  Then,  when  it  had  been  largely  diluted  with  water,  the 
mass  was  placed  in  this  cloth-bottomed  tray,  and  agitated  and 
jarred  to  carry  off  the  clay  through  the  cloth.  More  water  was 
then  added,  and  the  pracess  repeated  until  only  sand  and 
diatoms  remained.  Tiiis  plan  was  not  wholly  satisfactory, 
since  a  large  proportion  of  the  diatoms  passed  through  the 
cloth  ;  yet  a  considemble  bulk  of  partly  cleaned  diatoms  was 
obtained,  and  by  careful  straining  through  a  sieve  the  largest 
diatoms  were  separated  from  the  smaller  and  the  broken  forms, 
and  in  this  way  were  secured  entirely  free  from  debris.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  this  material  for  distribution. 

Very  soon  after  this  first  experiment,  the  writer  originated 
an  improved  and  more  practical  method  which  depended  for 
its  success  upon  the  use  of  cross-sections  of  wood.  Coniferous 
wood  is  the  most  suitable,  since  it  has  pores  of  nearly  uniform 
size,  whereas  other  kinds  of  wood  nearly  always  have  large  and 
small  pores  commingled,  which  make  them  entirely  nnsnited 
for  the  purpose.  These  wood  cross-sections  bear  dilute  acid 
without  injury,  which  would  not  be  the  case  with  a  metal 
strainer  of  equally  fine  mesh,  even  supposing  such  a  strainer 
conld  be  made.  Furthermore,  such  a  strainer  would  be  too 
frail  to  stand  the  required  pressure. 
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A  sharp,  tliio-edged  chisel  is  need  for  making  the  seetiouB, 
ftnd  the  wood  iB  kept  in  boiling  water,  and  removed  instantly 
before  each  cutting.  It  requires  some  care  to  secure  an  even 
thickness,  which  suoald  be  from  one-quarter  to  one  millimeter, 
ae  Deeded.  The  cut  section  is  now  to  be  wetted  and  surface- 
dried,  and  then  cemented  to  a  vial,  the  bottom  of  which  has 
been  cut  off  for  tlie  purpose.  A  very  convenient  size  can  be 
made  from  a  two-dram  vial,  making  the  working  aperture  of 
the  strainer  about  one-half  inch.  The  cement  may  be  com- 
posed of  rosin  toughened  by  wax.  Larger  strainers  may  be 
made,  but  this  size  will  answer  for  the  first  trials. 

The  digested  diatom  material,  moderately  diluted,  is  to  be 
worked  through  the  wood,  a  small  portion  at  a  timei  The  acid 
and  the  salts  will  pass  with  some  freedom  through  this  wooden 
grating,  and  the  clay  and  fjne  sand  are  to  be  gradually  worked 
out  by  the  alternate  pressure  and  release  of  a  rubber  compres- 
sion bulb.  The  size  used  on  camera  shutters  answers  very  well. 
This  bnlb  is  placed  on  the  end  of  a  glass  tube  six  or  seven 
inches  long.  It  is  desirable,  but  not  essential,  to  have  a  bulb 
bluwn  in  the  middle  of  this  tube.  A  short  bit  of  rubber  tub- 
ing of  proper  diameter  is  slipped  over  the  free  end  of  the  glass 
tube,  and  this  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  vial  so  as  to 
make  a  tight  joint,  but  this  joint  should  be  easily  separable. 
In  operation  we  take  up  a  small  portion  of  the  material  in  a 
dropper,  and  squeezing  it  into  the  vial,  we  insert  the  rubber  tip 
of  the  glass  tube,  and  holding  the  strainer  under  water,  press 
on  the  bulb,  whicli  will  cause  the  air,  acid,  and  salts  to  fiow  out 
together  with  a  cloud  of  fine  waste  material.  The  pressure  is 
now  to  be  alternately  applied  and  released,  and  the  waste  mate- 
rial is  thus  gradually  removed.  The  discharge  of  clay  and  fine 
sand  at  last  ceases,  and  the  diatoms  are  left  with  the  coarse 
sand  and  mica,  which  can  be  removed  by  other  means. 

By  thus  eliminating  the  clay  we  will  have  disposed  of  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  cleaning  of  diatoms.  One 
very  important  advantage  of  this  methoa  of  working  is  the 
small  quantity  of  material  required  because  there  is  very  little 
waste.  SuccessivV  portions  as  they  are  cleared  can  be  united  to 
make  up  the  needed  amount. 

It  is  important  that  the  strainer  should  not  he  overloaded, 
for  that  would  cause  it  to  pack  and  choke.  This  pack  has  to 
be  broken  np  by  shaking  after  each  compression,  more  partic- 
ularly in  cleaning  filamentous  forms,  in  order  to  allow  the 
imprisoned  debris  to  escape  at  tiie  next  compression.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  and  with  the  more  granular  forms,  this  packing 
requires  only  a  little  attention  to  avoid  trouble.  Violent  com- 
pression will  fracture  many  of  the  larger  and  more  fragile 
tonus  of  diatoms.    The  strainer  vial  should  be  kept  in  water 
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when  not  in  ose,  to  avoid  injnry  to  the  wood-eection   from 
contraction.  j 

After  the  section  has  been  in  nse  for  a  considerable  time 
the  poree  gradually  become  Btopped  with  tine  sand.    CI&t    | 
alone  doee  not  canse  this  condition.    The  only  remedy  is  to 
cement  on  a  new  section.  j 

An  intereeting  point  in  this  connection  is  that  when  we    ' 
bnm  an  old  strainer-section  for  the  purpose  of  studying  this 
clo^!^;ed  condition,  we  find  that  the  ash  will  crumble  if  damp- 
ened, and  will  fall  into  numerona  "  sticks,"  each  the  length  and    I 
diameter  of  a  pore  of  the  wood,  and  each  of  these  "sticks" 
will  be  found  to  be  packed  with  the  small  sand  grains.  I 

It  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  wood,  that  white 
pine — Pinus  atrobut — is  excellent  for  ordinary  nse,  since  the 
strainers  cut  therefrom  work  freely,  Certain  light  diatoms 
that  would  as  a  rule  have  been  floated  away  in  the  usual  set- 
tling and  ponring-off  process,  are  here  retained  by  the  pine 
section,  becanse  their  length  enables  them  to  bridge  across  the 
pores.  Some  very  short  forms,  however,  will  pass  through  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

By  saving  the  tailings  from  the  pine  and  passing  them 
through  a  epmce  strainer,  the  majority  of  these  short  forms 
were  retained,  Tlie  spruce  here  referred  to  was  a  piece  of 
flooring,  and  of  a  very  white  species  of  spruce.  It  was  not 
identifled.  There  are  several  other  species  that  would  prob- 
ably answer  equally  well.  In  using  spruce,  the  sections  sliould 
be  thin.  The  clay  will  be  found  to  pass  through  the  pores  of 
sprnce  with  some  freedom,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  through  pine. 

There  are  some  gatherings  that  will  require  a  strainer  of 
still  finer  grain.  This  may  be  said  of  the  very  smallest  diatoms 
that  grow  on  water  plants.  The  majority  of  these  may  be 
retained  by  a  quite  thin  section  cut  from  the  white  outer  wood 
of  the  red  cedar  Juniperua  Virghiiana.  In  one  experiment 
some  of  these  very  minute  forms  which  had  passed  through 
the  spruce  were  almost  wholly  retained  by  the  red  cedar. 

It  follows  that  from  these  three  species  of  wood  we  can 
obtain  a  graded  series  of  strainers,  each  capable  of  separating 
the  clay  from  the  diatoms,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  a 
ready  means  of  grading  as  regards  size. 

The  pine  strainer  works  the  most  rapidly  and  makes  a  very 
good  separation,  and  will  meet  ordinary  requirements.  The 
spruce  strainer  can  follow  if  we  want  a  more  thorough  glean- 
ing of  the  smaller  forms;  and  then  we  have  the  red  cedar 
section  as  a  final  resort  to  aid  in  securing  the  very  smallest 
diatoms. 
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Abt.  III. — A  new  Occurrence  of  Silver,  Copper,  and  Cobalt 
Minerals  in  Mexico  ;  bj  Fbakx  R.  Van  Hobit. 

Introduction. 

The  minerale  wliicb  are  tbe  subject  of  this  paper  were  foaod 
at  the  Veta  Riea  mine,  Sierra  Mojada,  Coannila,  Mexico. 
Tbe  8pecimeD8  were  presented  to  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Cochran,  who  was  at  the  time  superin- 
tendent of  tbe  Compania  Metallni^ica  Mexicana  at  the  mine 
mentioned.  Our  thanks  are  due  Mr.  Cochran  for  some  very 
interesting  as  well  as  valnable  specimens.  Tbe  Sierra  Mojada 
te  a  mining  region  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state  of 
Coahnila,  abont  494  milee  south  of  El  Faso,  Texas.  It  is 
reached  by  the  Mexican  Central  and  Mexican  Northern  rail- 
roads via  Escalon.  The  district  was  a  silver-lead  camp  up  to 
1893,  and  is  still  so,  although  Bince  that  date  large  amounte  of 
silver-copper  ores  have  been  found. 

Althongh  ore  has  been  mined  during  most  of  the  period 
since  it  was  discovered  in  1878,  very  little  has  been  published 
about  the  locality.  Up  to  1911,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
there  have  appeared  but  two  articles,  which  were  written  in 
1886  by  Cbism,*  and  in  1901  by  Malcolmsou.f  Both  of  these 
papers  cover  tbe  mining  and  metallurgical  metliods  employed 
m  the  region,  and  little,  if  any,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
mineralogy,  altliough  the  geology  has  been  briefiy  considered. 
In  1911,  a  new  occurrence  of  the  rare  mineral  pearceite  was 
described  from  this  locality.^  The  last  and  most  recent  articled 
on  the  district  appeared  in  1912,  and  discusses  the  geology  and 
economic  geology  in  the  li^bt  of  more  recent  developments. 
Since,  therefore,  the  previous  literatnre  on  tbe  region  is  not  of 
a  mineralogical  nature,  it  has  seemed  lo  the  writer  that  it 
might  be  fitting  to  diecuse  rather  briefly  the  mineralogy  of  the 
district, 

Tbe  ore  minerals  are  found  at  or  near  the  contact  of  a  Cre- 
taceous limestone  with  what  has  been  called  a  "  porphyritic 
breccia,"  althongh  it  much  resembles  a  decomposed  rnyolite, 
or  rhyolite  tnS.     Full  details  about  such  features,  as  well  as 

*  Sierra  Uojadft,  Hexioo,  by  Biobard  E.  Chism,  Trans.  Amsr.  Inst,  of  HId, 
Edk.,  XT.  542,  1888. 

f  lie  Sieita  Uojada,  Coabaila,  ICexieo,  and  Its  Ora  Deposits,  by  Junes  W. 
Ifmlcolmson.  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Mining  Eng.,  iiiii,  100,  1901. 

X  A  New  Occairenoe  of  Feaiceite,  by  Frank  S.  V&n  Horn  and  C.  W.  Cook, 
this  Jonnial,  zixL  618,  IBll. 

%  The  Occurrence  of  Silver-  Copper-  and  Lead  Ores  at  the  Veta  Rica  lline, 
Siem  Hojada,  Coahnila,  Hexioo,  by  Frank  B.  Van  Horn,  Bnll.  68,  TmnB. 
Amer.Inat.  Mining  Eng.,  p.  867,  Angnat,  1B13. 
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the  mines  of  the  region,  may  be  found  in  the  papers  previooBlf 
cited. 

Minerals  Occurring  at  Veta  Jiica  Mine  and  EUewhere  in  the 
J)i»trict. 

The  writer  has  been  able  to  identi^  21  difierent  mmerale 
in  the  ores  and  peinetones  of  the  Yeta  Kica  mine.  Tlieee  are 
erouped  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Dana^s  Syetem  of 
Mineralogy  as  folTows : 

>Iative  Elements — Sulphur,  silver,  copper. 

Salphidea— Argentite,  gal«na,  chalcocite,  covellite,  cfaaloopyrilc 

Sulpho-salta — ProuHtite,  pearcelte. 

Haloid B—Cerargy rite  var.  emboHte. 

Oxides — Cuprite,  hematite,  limonite. 

Carbonates — Calcite,  cerussite,  malachite,  azurite. 

Arsenates — Ery  th  rite. 

Salphates — Barite,  gypsum. 

In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Cochran  in  a  personal  communica- 
tion vonches  for  the  presence  of  sphalerite  in  small  amoants. 
Chism*  mentions  in  tlie  district  among  others,  pyrolnsite. 
usilomelane,  qnartz,  silver  chloride,  and  lead  eulpoate;  and 
Matcolmsont  speaks  of  the  presence  of  "  copper  oxide,'"  and 
"zinc  carbonate."  In  all,  it  would  seem  tuat  28  minerah 
have  been  identified  from  Sierra  Mojada  up  to  the  present 
time.  Of  these,  eight  have  never  been  mentioned  by  any  one 
except  the  present  author,  and,  therefore,  may  certainly  be 
claimed  as  new  occurrences.  These  minerals  are  as  follows : 
copper,  calcite,  malachite,  chalcocite,  covellite,  proustite,  pearce- 
ite,  and  erythrite.  There  is  also  some  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  embolito  and  cuprite  have  been  previonsly  recog- 
nized, although  Cliism  speaks  of  the  presence  of  silver  bromide 
in  small  amounts,  and  Malcolmson  mentions  copper  oxide  with- 
out further  specifying  whether  it  is  cuprite  or  tenorite. 

Deacription  of  Minerals  found  at  Veta  Rica  Mine. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  nothing  has  been  observed  in  miner- 
alogies concerning  Sierra  Mojada,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to 
give  a  short  description  of  tlie  occurrence  of  the  minerals  from 
the  Veta  Rica  mine  which  have  been  determined  by  the  writer. 
One  interesting  feature  of  the  specimens  is  the  almost  univer- 
sal presence  of  gypsum  as  a  gangue  mineral.  Barite  is  nearly 
as  common,  whereas  quartz  was  not  identified,  and  calcite  was 
fotmd  in  bnt  few  places. 

*  op.  cit.,  page  550.  f  Op.  cit,  pages  107  aod  131. 
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Sulphur. — Tliis  mmeral  is  found  massive  in  considerable 
qnantitiee  in  the  upper  levels,  and  lias  been  exploited  for 
market  in  other  minee  of  tlie  region.  It  is  often  very  pure, 
but  in  Bome  places  is  mixed  with  gypsum,  cerassite,  and  limon- 
ite.  Cliism  aecribee  tlie  formation  of  the  sulphur  to  heat,  bnt 
it  was  more  probably  formed  by  the  normal  oxidation  of  sul- 
phide ores,  due  to  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  limestone 
or  sulphur  dioxide,  or  by  the  reduction  of  gypsum  which  is  so 
generally  present. 

Silver. — Silver  is  found  massive,  in  wires,  plates,  and  irreg- 


Fio.  1.    Cubes  of  Copper  in  matrix  ut  Selenile  from  theVeta  Rica  mine. 

alftr  globatar  forms.  It  has  been  found  in  three  different 
associations :  as  grains  and  wires  with  argentite  iu  barite ;  with 
embolite  in  the  siliceous  limestone  ores ;  and  in  hair-like 
masses,  and  globular  incniatrationg  on  erythrite  in  barite. 

Copper. — ^This  is  present  as  perfect  cubes  whii:h  have  a  varv- 
ing  diameter  up  to  tve-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  edges  are  in 
some  places  slightly  modiiied  by  a  tetrahexahedron.  It  is  rare 
to  find  such  nndisCorCed  crystals  of  native  copper.  The  crys- 
tals arc  partially  coated  with  cuprite,  and  are  embedded  in  a 
matrix  of  white  cleavable  gy|wum.  This  is  an  association 
which  the  writer  has  never  seen,  although  copper  is  said  by 
Dr.  E.  O.  Hovey,  of  the  American  Mnseum  of  !Natnral  History, 
New  York  City,  in  a  personal  communication,  to  be  found 
with  gypsum  at  Painesdale,  Michigan.  A  photograph  of  the 
Tela  Rica  occurrence  is  shown  in  fig.  1. 

Argentite. — This  mineral  occurs  massive,  and  also  in  irregu- 
lar rounded  forms.     On  two  specimens  it  was  present  in  dis- 
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torted  crvBtals  of  octahedral  babit.     It  ia  associated  in  one 

Sloce  witD  proustite,  and  iii  another  witb  silver  and  barite. 
ine  epecimen  sliows  many  four  sided  pyramide  (evidently 
octabedrons)  each  attached  to  the  extremity  of  wires  of  silver. 
It  is  certaio  that  one  mineral  originated  from  the  otlier,  but  it 
is  impoeaible  to  tell  which  is  secondafy.  A.Q  analysis  of  the 
argeiitite  was  made  by  £>r.  N.  A.  Dubois,  formerly  of  the 
Ciiemical  Department  of  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  with 
the  following  results : 

Fonnd  Theoretlaal 

Ag 86-18  87-07 

S 1318  12-93 

Cu 0-70  0-00 

10006  10000 

Sp.  gi-. 7-40  7-2-7-4 

The  Specific  gravity  given  was  obtained  from  the  average  of 
six  determinations  made  on  two  different  specimens  by  means 
of  Jolly  balance  and  pyknometer.  The  most  interesting  fact 
indicated  by  the  annlvsis  is  the  presence  of  an  appreciable 
amount  of  copper.  Tliis  shows  a  gradation  toward  the  min- 
eral jalpaite  (Ag,Cu),S,  which  has  been  found  at  but  one  or 
two  places  in  the  world.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  tlie 
pronetite  with  which  it  is  associated  also  cotitains  about  the 
same  amount  of  copper. 

Galena. — This  mineral  is  found  in  fine  granular  to  some- 
what fibrous  masses.  Specimens  are  occasionally  coated  with 
cerussite  as  a  decomposition  product,  but  no  anglesite  was 
observed. 

Ckalcocite. — This  -is  present  in  very  pure  large  compact 
masses  allowing  conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  found  in  some 
places  with  chal  copy  rite  and  barite. 

Covellite. — Covellite  occars  in  very  dense  fine-grained 
masses  which  with  the  exception  of  color  have  the  external 
appearance  of  chalcocite.  On  a  fresh  fracture,  the  mass  is 
shown  to  consist  of  small  indigo  blue  grains  which  possess  the 
basal  cleavage  of  covellite.  Possibly  the  mineral  has  resulted 
from  the  alteration  of  chalcocite,  on  which  it  is  commonly 
found  as  a  tarnish. 

Chalcopyrite. — This  is  found  in  compact  masses  alone,  or 
mixed  with  chalcocite. 

Proustite. — The  mineral  ia  present  in  compact  masses  of 
brilliant  ruby-red  color.  It  shows  a  distinct  rhombohedml 
cleavage.  On  one  specimen  it  occurs  with  argentite,  whereas 
in  another  place  it  is  associated  with  calcite  in  seams  of  gray 
magnesian  limestone.  The  mineral  was  analyzed  by  Dr.  N. 
A.  Dubois  with  the  appended  result: 
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Fonnd  Theoretical 

Ag 64-66  65-40 

Cu 0-70  

8 20-18  19-43 

As 15-25  15-17 

Sb Trace  

100-7B  100-00 

Sp.gr, 6-60  6-57-5-64 

The  specific  gravity  wae  obtained  by  taking  the  average  of 
eix  deter minationa  on  three  piecee,  asing  both  pybnometer  and 
Jolly  balance.  The  analysis  shows  that  the  pare  proustite 
uaolecnle  is  present,  since  bnt  a  trace  of  antimony  was  fonnd. 
A  small  amount  of  copper,  which  was  also  obtained  in  the 
argentite,  is  present.  Tliis  is  quite  unusual  for  proustite,  but 
when  one  coDsidere  that  both  argentite  and  proaetite  are  more 
or  less  associated  in  the  same  ore  body  with  pearoeite, 
(Ag,Cu),,A6,S„,  one  need  not  be  surprised  if  they  contain 
copper,  since  copper-silver  solutions  were  evidently  prominent 
in  the  deposition  of  ores  at  this  particular  place. 

Pearceite. — This  very  rare  mineral  was  fully  described*  in 
this  Journal  in  1911,  It  might,  nevertheless,  be  mentioned  that 
the  analysis  of  the  mineral  caused  the  conclnsion  that  a  more 
Ic^cal  formula  for  it  might  be  (Ag,Cu)„As,S,,,  rather  than 
(Ag,Cu)„Ap,S,,  which  was  originally  proposed.  In  accordance 
with  these  facts,  the  formula  of  the  isomorphous  polybasite 
should  be  (Ag,Cu),.Sb,S„,  rather  than  (Ag,Cu)„Sb,S,,  which 
was  proposed  by  Heinrich  Rose  in  1829.t 

Cerargyrite  var.  EmboUie.  —  In  recent  investigations  by 
Prior  and  SpencerJ  they  suggest  that  cerargyrite  be  employed 
as  a  group  name,  and  that  embolite  should  be  regarded  as  a 
Eub-speciee  of  the  group.  The  mineral  occurs  in  well-defined 
cubo-octahedral  crystals  on  cracks  and  in  pores  of  an  iron- 
atained  limestone  which  ie  siliceous  in  places  if  judged  by 
analyses,  althongh  no  quartz  could  be  recognized  even  in  tliin 
sections.  This  limestone  is  brecciated  locally,  and  the  embo- 
lite is  also  foand  as  irregnlar  concretionary  coatings  on  the 
brecciated  surfaces.  Consequently  the  embolite  is  an  impreg- 
nation of  the  breccia,  and  not  a  replacement  of  the  limestone. 
Thin  sections  show  the  mineral  to  occnr  only  in  the  cracks. 
Both  crystals  and  coatings  have  a  bright  sniphur-yellow  color, 
and  possess  a  resinous  to  adamantine  luster.    It  is  associated 

•  Op.  cit. 

t  A  DiecnsBion  of  the  Formnlva  of  Peftrcelte  aud  PolybaBite,  by  FrHuk  B. 
Van  Eoni,  thU  Journal,  zzxU,  40, 1911. 
tHin.  liag.,  ziil,  174. 
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witli  silver  in  some  places.  The  miDeral  was  examined  both 
by  the  wet  method  and  the  blowpipe,  and  distinct  tests  for 
bromine  were  obtained,  although  chlorine  is  certainly  largely 
in  excess.  Nevertheless,  the  combined  evidence  of  the  cheaii- 
cal  tests  and  the  bright  yellow  color  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  mineral  shonld  properly  be  called  embolite.  The  writer 
was  able  to  discover  several  spinel  twins,  which  as  far  as  is 
known  have  not  been  previoaslj  recognized  on  this  species. 
With  great  care  several  crystals  were  detached  from  the  lime- 
etone  matrix.  These  were  measared  on  a  two^ircle  Gold- 
schmidt  goniometer,  and  drawn  by  my  friend,  Professor  Victor 
Goldscltmidt  of  Heidelberg  University,  Germany,  and  I  wish 
to  thank  him  for  his  kindly  assistance  in  this  matter.     Atop 


PiQS.  2  and  8.    Spinel  twin  of  Embolite,  VeU  Bic«  Mine.    Pig.  3  is 
top  viev,  and  flg.  8  ia  a  aide  Tiew. 

view  of  one  such  crystal  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  a  side  view  of 
the  same  crvstal  is  seen  in  lig.  3.  In  addition  to  the  twinning 
after  the  spinel  law,  the  following  forms  were  observed  : 

Letter 
deaigoation 

of  face  Goldachmidt  Miller  Nanmann  Dana 

C                          0  (001)  a>  O  00  i-i 

p                         1  (111)  O                     1 

m                      i  (311)  303  3-3 

The  cube  and  octahedron  are  found  in  about  equal  develop- 
ment. The  form  m,  which  is  found  in  but  two  faces,  is  that  of 
an  icositetrahedron  (311,3-3)  which  has  not  been  previonsly 
observed  on  any  minerals  of  the  cerargyrite  gronu  as  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware.  Consequently  that  form,  as  well  as  the  twin- 
ning, seetns  to  be  new  for  embolite. 
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Cuprite. — This  is  fonnd  mostly  maasive  granular,  associated 
with  malachite,  azurite,  and  gypEum.  It  is  hIso  present  in 
brilliant  ruby  red  crystals  on  the  copper  cubes  shown  in  fie,  1. 
These  crystals  are  very  small  and  could  be  recognized  only  as 
cubes  modified  by  at  least  two  other  forms. 

Hematite.— 'It  occurs  chiefly  as  earthy  masses  in  the  lime- 
stone. It  is  fonnd  in  botryoidal  and  stalactitic  forms  at  the 
Esmeralda  mine  in  the  same  district. 

Limonite. — This  mineral  has  the  same  occurrence  as  hema- 
tite, both  in  the  Yeta  Kica  and  Esmeralda  mines. 

Calcile. — As  has  been  stated  previously,  calcite  does  not 
seem  to  be  common  as  a  gangue  mineral  in  this  locality.  It 
was  found  in  one  place  as  small  doubly  terminated  scaleuo- 
bedral  crystals  in  drusy  cavities  with  argentite  and  silver.  On 
another  specimen,  it  was  seen  in  granular  masses  with  proustite 
in  seams  in  limestone. 

Ceruaaite.—Cerassite  occurs  in  granular,  almost  friable, 
masses,  in  large  quantities  in  the  npper  levels,  where  it  is 
associated  with  gypsum  and  sulphur.  It  was  the  original  ore 
of  the  camp,  and  is  still  important.  It  always  contains  silver 
values  in  [myiog  quantity.  Cerussite  was  also  seen  as  a  coating 
on  galena. 

Malachite.— This  mineral  is  found  in  small  acicular  crystal 
agf^regates  and  coatings  with  azurite,  cuprite,  and  gypsum. 

Asurite. — Aznrite  is  present  in  tabular  crystal  aggregates, 
and  has  the  same  association  as  malachite. 

Erytfirite. — This  mineral  ia  fonnd  rarely  in  single  crystals, 
but  generally  occurs  in  stellate  and  rosette-like  crystal  aggre- 
gates which  have  a  beai:tifnl  peach  pink  to  nearly  crimson  color. 
The  earthy  varieties  so  common  at  Cobalt,  Ontario,  and  elsewhere 
were  not  observed.  The  crystals  are  all  distinctly  tabular  after 
the  large  clinopinacoid  (010),  which  habit  has  not  been  previ- 
ously observed.  Other  forms  noticed  were  a  prism,  a  positive 
pyramid,  a  negative  orthodorae,  and  probably  also  the  ortbo- 
pinacoid  (100),  all  of  which  were  small.  The  two  terminal 
forms  are  somewhat  rough,  and  the  dome  face  is  always  larger 
than  the  pyramid.  Witli  the  exception  of  the  pronounced 
tabular  habit,  the  crystals  resemble  the  drawing  made  by 
Green.*  The  crystals  were  striat«d  vertically,  and  the  cleavage 
after  the  clinopinacoid  was  perfect.  The  luster  on  the  cleavage 
face  was  pearly,  and  elsewhere  was  vitreous.  The  mineral 
occurs  in  little  veins  and  cavities  in  barite,  and  is  also  associated 
with  silver.  In  ail  places,  however,  the  silver  rested  upon  the 
erythrite,  and,  therefore,  was  deposited  later.  No  cobalt  arsen- 
ides or  other  cobalt  minerals  have  ever  been  observed  from 
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the  regioii)  but  it  seems  certain  tLat  such  must  exist,  and  that 
the  erjthrite  has  resulted  from  tlieir  decoinposittoa. 

Barite. — Barite  is  common  as  a  f^Dgue  mineral  in  granalar 
and  lamellar  crystalline  aggregates.  In  thia  sections,  plumose 
aggregates  were  observed  which  were  aeeociated  with  argentite 
and  silver. 

Gypaum. — This  substance  eeema  to  be  present  nearly  every- 
where as  a  gangue  mineral.  It  has  always  a  tabular  to  scaly 
habit,  and  consequently  mnch  resembles  muscovite,  which, 
however,  never  occurs  at  this  locality.  It  is  often  white,  but 
in  places  is  stained  red  by  iron  oxide.  Crystal  faces  are  present 
in  places,  hut  are  generally  rough  or  curved.  It  is  possible 
that  the  original  mineral  may  have  been  anhydrite,  which  has 
been  shown  by  Lindgren*  to  be  a  gangue  mineral  in  some 
localities.  However,  in  this  district  it  is  probable  that  the 
gypsum  was  directly  precipitated  by  the  interaction  of  solutions 
containing  metallic  sulphates  and  carbonates. 

In  regard  to  the  other  minerals  mentioned  by  Chismf  sncli 
as  pyrolusite,  psilomelane,  quartz,  silver  chloride,  and  lead 
sulpnate,  they  were  not  present  on  the  specimens  investigated 
by  the  writer.  Neither  was  the  zinc  carbonate  spoken  of  by 
Malcolin8on4  However,  there  is  iittle  doubt  that  they  are  to 
be  found  in  the  district.  In  any  event  there  are  but  seven 
minerals  ever  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  the  camp  which 
the  writer  has  not  seen  in  well-defined  specimens.  Any  other 
species  which  are  not  included  in  the  above  list  of  28  mineral 
will  have  to  be  regarded  as  an  addition  to  the  mineral  species 
found  in  the  Sierra  Mojada  district  as  far  as  has  been  observ- 
able from  existing  literature. 

Qeological-Uineralc^cal  Laboratory, 

Caaa  School  of  Applied  Science. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  September,  1912, 

'W.  IjndgTen;  &nb;dri(e  as  h  Qaagiie  Mineral,  Eoon.  Geol.,  vol.  v, 
No.  6,  p.  023,  1910. 

fOp.  cit.  %Q^.  cit. 
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Art.  ly,  —  Vertebrate  Footprmta  in  the  Lower  Permian 
of  Kansas  ;  by  Rot  L.  Moodie. 

Among  other  objects  of  interest  in  Baker  Universitj  Masenm 
at  Baldwin,  Kansas,  of  wbicb  nifi;  be  mentioned  a  Silurian 
etaiiisb  belonging  to  tbe  modern  order  Plianerozonia,  and  a 
Dakota  Cretaceons  turtle,  there  are  some  slabs  of  soft  lime 
rock  or  gypsam  wbicb  contain  a  series  of  very  interesting 
footprints.  Footprints  are  so  rare  in  tlie  Permian  of  Kansas 
that  every  oecnrreiice  is  to  be  regarded  with  interest.  The 
present  footprints,  if  properly  interpreted,  will  prove  of  nnu- 
6ual  interest  to  paleontologists  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
knowled^  of  the  group  of  animals  which  these  footprints  seem 
to  indicate.  There  are  several  possibilities  for  the  footprints, 
the  theropod  dinosaurs,  the  parasuchians  or  amphibians. 

The  single  footprint  here  figured  waa  accompanied  in  the 
QQarry  by  many  others  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  exploration  of 
tDe  deposit  may  reveal  other  objects  of  interest.  The  quarry 
lies  two  miles  northwest  of  Eureka,  Crreenwood  County,  Kan- 
sas, and  was  discovered  in  1902  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Parmenter  of 
Baker  University,  to  whom  I  owe  the  privilege  of  describing 
these  interesting  relics.  The  exploration  was  carried  on  under 
difficulties  since  the  owner  of  the  land  was  highly  suspicious  of 
the  vahie  of  the  slabs  containing  the  footprints,  which,  conse- 
qnently,  had  to  be  secured  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  thus 
rendered  intelligent  exploration  impossible.  The  deposit. 
Dr.  Parmenter  tells  me,  is  a  thin  uniform  layer  of  soft,  white 
rock  in  the  flint  hills,  which,  according  to  the  explorations  of 
the  Kansas  Geological  Survey,  occur  on  the  line  between  the 
Upper  PenuHylvanian  and  Lower  Permian. 

There  are  two  slabs  containing  the  impressions,  one  of  them 
exhibiting  two  footprints  which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  series. 
The  slab  figured  also  shows  impressions  of  some  of  the  animals* 
activities,  but  just  what  I  cannot  determine.  The  impressions 
are  firmly,  and  save  for  snbsei^tient  erosion  which  has  obscured 
them  somewhat,  sharply  defined  in  the  soft  rock,  which  formed 
the  mud  on  the  shore  of  the  bayou  or  lake  in  Permian  times, 
and  along  which  the  animal  walked,  leaving  only  his  footprints. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tlie  skeletal  elements  of  this  Permian 
vertebrate  are  still  lacking,  but  it  ia  to  be  confidently  expected 
that  futnre  explorations  will  reveal  sometliing  of  the  nature  of 
the  animal  which  made  these  footprints. 

The  nature  of  the  foot  impression  corresponds  very  closely 
with  that  of  an  undoubted  theropod  dinosaur,  but  to  say  that 
the  impression  is  a  dinosaur  footprint  is  further  tlian  the  writer 
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cares  to  go.  If  it  is  a  dinosaur  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  group  arose  in  Carboniferous  times.  The  three-toed  con- 
dition of  the  footprint,  tlie  elongate  backward  extension  of  the 
heel  all  agree  witn  t!ie  impressions  tlie  tiieropod  dinosaure  left 
in  tlie  Triassic  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  That 
the  impression  was  made  by  an  amphibian  of  some  kind  h 
possible,  hut  we  know  at  tlie  present  time  no  three-toed  member 
of  that  group.  No  parasuchian  is  known  with  an  elongate  hee! 
and  none  with  only  three  toes  such  as  the  impression  indicates. 
That  the  impression  was  made  by  a  bird  is  much  more  ont  of 


the  question.  At  the  time  when  these  footprints  were  made 
we  know  of  several  groups  of  air-breathing  vertebrates  in 
other  portions  of  this  continent  and  elsewhere.  Aside  from 
the  amphibians  tliere  were  tlie  theroniorph  reptiles  which 
agreed  very  closely  with  the  higher  Amphibia  in  foot  structure. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  exact  nature  of  the 
impression  is  uncertain,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  a  footprint 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  impressions  exhibit  characters 
which  are  those  of  the  theropod  dinosaurs.  Future  discoveries 
may  result  in  a  further  explanation  of  the  nature  of  these 
interesting  impressions ;  but  again,  this  may  remain  as  has 
EosauruB,  Thmopua  antiquua  and  other  discoveries,  the  only 
evidence  we  have  of  the  existence,  in  the  closing  period  of 
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Paleozoic  times,  of  a  group  of  animals  which  were  abundant 
and  highly  developed  in  later  geological  time. 

Mecuurementi  of  th»  footprints. 
Smatl  footprint. 

Leni^b  of  middle  toe  and  heel  impression 1 36"" 

Lieoeth  of  side  toe 68 

WiAh  of  heel  impression   .' 18 

Width  of  impression  of  middle  toe II 

lAsrg&r  footprint  with  portion  of  heel  impression  eroded. 

Liength  of  middle  toe  and  heel  impression  as  preserved ISS"" 

Ertimaled  length 170 

Lensfth  of  side  toe  impression 90 

Width  of  heel  impression 20 

W^idth  of  toe  impression 16 

TTiiiT«ini^  of  EuHM,  Lawrenoe,  EJuius. 
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Aet,  T. — The  Dirwaaurg  of  East  Africa;  by  Chasles 

SOHUOHKST.* 

Since  the  discovery  of  GigantosanrnB  by  Professor  Fraas  in 
1907  in  German  East  Africa,  all  paleontologiEts  and  eepecisltj 
Americans  have  been  closely  following  the  work  of  the  expedi- 
tion sent  ont  by  the  G^losric-Paleontolof^c  Institute  of  the 
Univdrsity  of  Berlin  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Branca. 
In  his  beantifnlly  illustrated  hook  Doctor  Hennig  tells  us  in 
an  interesting  way  how  the  expedition  lived,  what  it  did,  and 
all  about  the  country  where  the  work  was  done,  its  people,  and 
the  rest  of  its  organic  world. 

It  was  Engineer  fi,  Sattler,  stationed  at  Lindi,  who  made 
the  original  discovery  of  the  dinosanr  remains  in  the  hills  of  the 
Tendagnrn  district  and  who  informed  Professor  Fraas  of  them 
while  the  latter  was  in  E^t  Africa  in  1907.  When  this  great 
discovery  was  reported  by  Professor  Fraas  to  his  conntrymeD, 
the  farther  securing  of  material  for  Germany  was  not  only 
regarded  aa  desirable  but  became  a  national  pride  and  necessity. 
A  committee  was  formed  by  Professor  Branca  and  under  the 

Srotectorate  of  His  Highness,  Herzog  Jobann  Albrecht  of 
[ecklenburg,  a  call  for  financial  help  was  sent  out,  and  thie 
was  quickly  responded  to  by  individuals  and  corporations. 

The  expedition  left  Marseilles  on  the  thirteenth  of  Mardi, 
1909,  under  the  leadership  of  Doctor  W.  Janensch,  assisted  by   i 
Doctor  Edward  Hennig,  both  of  the  University  and  the  Natural 
History  Museum  of  Berlin.     They  arrived  in  the  Tendagara   ; 
region  of  German  East  Africa  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  toward   i 
the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  and  remained  at  work  for  two  yeare 
and  six  months,  and  then  returned  home,  but  the  digging  still 
goes  on  under  other  field  operators.     During  the  first  three 
years  about  $45,000  was  expended  by  the  expedition,  reealtiii^ 
in   some  4,000  packages  oi   bones  and  other  natural   historr 
material.    These  packages  in  general  weighed  about  60  pounds 
each,  but  there  were  many  heavier  ones  requiring  anywhere  < 
from  two  to  twenty-five  men  to  carry  them  across  the  coun- 
try— a  march  of  about  five  days  along  the  native  trails — to  the 
sea  shore.     Plaster  had  to  be  obtained  from  Berlin  and  lumber 
for  boxes  from  Norway,     Recently  the  Prussian  Qovemment 
voted  $12,500  for  the  field  season  of  1912. 

The  men  of  the  expedition  adapted  themselves  to  the  tropi- 
cal climate  and  educated  the  negroes  to  dig  out  the  bones  and  Xa 

*  Am  Itndagnru.  Ld>mund  Wirken  tiaer  dtMUdttn  Fortehimgt-Exptii- 
tbm  £um  Aatgralmng  vonceltlieher  RUaemavtier  in  DeKtach-Oit4^frilia,  Ton 
Dr.  Edw.  Hennig,  Stnttgart,  1913,  151  pages,  1  map,  63  figs,  and  0  plat«i.        { 
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Map  of  the  DinomTir  looalitiM  of  Oerman  But  Afrtoa. 
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harden  and  pock  them :  many  porters  bad  to  be  secured  to 
carry  the  packages  to  tue  port,  Lindi,  where  the  bonee  wen 
boxed  and  sent  to  Gerlio.  It  was  a  fi^reat  undertaking  in  the 
midst  of  malarial  fevers,  under  very  strange  conditions,  and  in 
a  more  or  less  tropical  wilderness.  At  first  they  had  150 
negroes,  bot  later  they  employed  nearly  600 ;  tbroaghoat 
the  second  working  season  they  always  had  as  many  as  400. 

The  hill  Teodagnra,  less  than  100  feet  high,  lies  isolated  on 
a  high,  thickly  wm>ded  plateau  averaging  about  650  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  the  central  point  from  which  all  of  the  diggings 
have  been  operated.  It  is  m  the  midst  of  an  extensive  dinosaur 
cemetery,  for  at  one  time  there  were  twenty  exhumations  iu 
operation  scattered  over  30  square  kilometers,  or  across  one 
degree  of  latitude  (between  9"  and  10°  S.  and  39°  and 
3d°30'  E.).  The  localities  are  shown  on  the  accompanying 
map. 

In  a  thickness  of  about  600  feet  exposed  along  the  stream 
Mbenknru  are  found  three  distinct  horizons  of  soft  shale  with 
dinosaur  remains,  separated  from  one  another  by  hard  coarse- 
grained  sandstones  to  conglomerates  that  have  an  abundant 
marine  invertebrate  fauna.  Each  marine  division  has  its  own 
assemblage  of  forms,  and  makes  terraces  along  the  river  Talley. 
While  the  marine  fossils  have  not  yet  been  determined,  still 
Doctor  Hennig  states  that  the  time  represented  is  not  of  the 
higher  Cretaceous  as  was  first  sapposed  but  of  earliest  or  low- 
est Cretaceous  age,  comparable  to  the  earlier  dinosaur  horizon 
of  America,  i.  e.,  Morrison  or  early  Comanchian  (p.  48).  All 
of  the  beds  are  of  one  continuous  series  of  deposits,  as  the 
different  horizons  grade  into  one  another.  The  conditions  of 
deposition  therefore  appear  to  hare  been  an  alternation  of 
exceedingly  shallow  marginal  seas  that  came  to  he  filled  with 
detritns  and  changed  into  great  mud  fiats  flooded  by  rivers  and 

Sissibly  in  part  by  high  tides.  Three  such  cycles  are  recorded, 
inosaur  hones  do  not  occur  in  the  marine  deposits  bat  begin 
in  the  transition  zones,  where  they  occnr  with  Belemnite 
gnards,  and  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  make  bone  conglomerates. 
Where  the  bones  occur  in  greater  abundance  there  appear  to 
be  no  marine  invertebrates. 

In  the  lowest  dinosaur  zone  there  is  but  little  good  material, 
while  the  highest  one  is  not  at  all  so  rich  in  remains  as  is  the 
middle  divbion,  out  of  which  most  of  the  bonee  and  fossil 
woods  have  been  taken.  One  quarry  was  worked  by  many 
negro  laborers  throughout  the  dry  seasons  of  two  years,  bo  rich 
in  dinosaur  remains  are  some  of  the  places.  In  each  of  two 
quarries  at  least  fifty  small  individuals  were  huddled  together, 
not  one  of  which  retained  a  skull.  At  the  base  of  the  middle 
dinosaur  horizon  is  found  a  bone  conglomerate  made  up  of  the 
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larger  and  thicker  bones,  mainly  those  of  the  limbs,  all  of 
which  are  mnch  broken  and  water  worn.  However,  parts  of 
many  individuals  do  occar  singly,  bat  the  bones  nsnallv  lie  all 
in  s  jamble.  VeiT  rarely  do  the  skeletoiia  occnr  undiFtnrbed 
and  connected,  and  no  complete  single  skeleton  has  as  yet  been 
fonnd  after  three  years  of  work.  Most  of  the  isolated  skeletonB 
consist  of  leg  bones,  a  foot,  part  of  a  vertebral  column,  a 
shoulder  blade,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  bones  also  show  teeth 
marks  of  caroivorons  dinosaurs  or  other  flesh-eaters.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  skeletons  have  been  torn  apart  by 
carnivorous  animals  and  by  the  action  of  ranning  water. 

Sknlls  are  exceedingly  rare  and  only  two  fair  ones  were 
secnred,  bat  dismembered  parts  pertaining  to  the  largest  dino- 
sanrs  are  not  bo  rare.  Teeth  are  common  and  in  fine  preserva- 
tion and  great  variety. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  the  Berlin  Mnsenm  to  set  np  at  least 
one  skeleton  of  Qigantosaanis  aud  parte  of  as  many  otheis  as 
are  necessary  to  snow  the  variety,  size,  and  strnctnre  of  the 
East  African  dinosaur  assemblage.  The  largest  African  ani- 
mals of  that  time  were  truly  gigantic  in  size,  exceeding  by  far 
the  mightiest  of  American  Comanchian  dinosaurs.  It  is 
thoaght  that  the  largest  attained  almost  twice  the  length  of 
Diplodocua,  which  is  80  feet  long.  The  neck  appears  to  have 
been  at  least  15  feet  longer  than  that  of  Diplodocns  and  a  good 
deal  thicker,  as  the  vertebrse  of  Oigantosaurns  are  nearly 
twice  as  high  as  in  the  American  genus.  Truly  they  were  the 
"  largest  of  all  known  land  animals  "  and  "  it  is  very  diflScalt  to 
picture  to  ourselves  the  enormous  size  of  such  living  masses  " 
(51). 

Doctor  Hennig  speculates  much  as  to  how  these  animals 
came  to  be  entrapped  and  bnried  in  the  sediments.  The  fol- 
lowing is  suggested  by  him  as  the  most  plansible  explanation  : 

"  We  can  accordingly  assume  that  a  very  shallow  sea  flooded 
vast  areas  of  marsh  land,  and  at  times  of  ebb  the  dinosaurs 
wandered  far  out  over  these  flats  to  feed  ou  algce,  sea-weed  and 
small  marine  animals,  only  to  be  caught  in  low  places  by  the 
incoming  tides  and  so  drowned  and  eventnally  buried.  In 
some  cases  feet  were  found  standing  upright,  leading  to  the 
conclosion  that  the  animal  bad  become  mired  in  the  mud. 
Becanse  of  the  very  small  size  of  the  brain,  we  may  ascribe  to 
them  a  low  mentality  and  consequently  frequent  recurrences 
of  the  accidental  drownings.  We  may  also  assume  that  the 
flesh-eating  animals  of  the  water  as  well  as  of  the  land  fed  on 
these  cadavers.  This  explanation,  of  course,  does  not  readily 
apply  to  the  gigantic  forms  since  they  conld  easily  have  waded 
out  of  the  flooding  waters,  but  they  may  have  lost  their  sense 
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of  shore  directioo  and,  beoomiog  eonf  ased,  gone  into  the  deeper 
waters  and  drowned.  We  mtLj  also  asaume,  since  the  strand 
line  repeatedly  roBe  and  fell,  as  is  indicated  b;  the  changing 
character  of  the  strata,  that  large  land  masses  were  separate 
into  islands  and  that  these  were  finally  snbmerged  beneath  the 
sea  with  all  the  life  upon  them  "  (57-9). 

In  conclusion : 

"  We  may  picture  to  ourselves  as  follows  the  wonderfully 
varied  life  that  dwelt  along  the  strand  of  this  Cretaceous  sea. 
Here  trod  those  dull-witted  giants  whose  necks  were  more  than 
12  meters  long  and  up  to  2  meters  thick,  with  length  of  legs 
exceeding  any  known  size ;  here  hurried  about  the  dragon- 
tribe,  lai^  and  email,  down  to  the  tiniest  lizard  ;  here  appeared 
herds  of  armored  dinosaurs,  terrible  in  shape,  with  mighty 
spines  along  the  back  and  tail ;  here  hastened  past  small  swift 
saurians  erect  upon  their  hind  legs,  while  others  flew  through 
the  air ;  here  were  the  fearsome  fleeb-feeding  robbers  and  tbe 
Gigantosaurians  who  alone  because  of  their  size  conld  escape 
living  from  them  and  who  fed  their  huge  bodies  upon  plants 
and  smaller  seaaaimals.  Scarcely  can  the  noble  and  prolific 
animal  life  of  Africa  todav  compare  in  diversity  with  that 
assemblage  which  here  lies  before  us  "  (59). 
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Abt.  Y1,— The  Recor/Jnnation  of  lom  Produced  hy  Sont- 
gen  Hays  ;  by  S.  J.  Plimpton,  Ph.D. 

When  a  gas  Is  exposed  to  the  continned  action  of  Bontgen 
raj's  the  number  of  ions  contained  in  a  unit  volume  of  the  gas 
does  not  go  on  increasing  indefinitely  becan^  of  the  electro- 
static field  associated  with  the  ions.  A  continuous  diffusion 
takes  place  from  the  rej^on  of  maximnm  ionization  and  in 
addition  oppositely  charged  ions  recombine  ander  their  attrac- 
tive forces.  The  process  of  diffusion  is  a  relatively  slow  one, 
and  with  properly  designed  apparatus,  may  be  disregarded  in 
meaanring  the  changes  in  ionization  dne  to  recombination. 

According  to  the  accepted  theory  of  ionization  in  gases  the 
rate  of  change  of  the  number  of  ions  of  either  sign  per  nnit 
volume  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  this  number,  i.  e. 

^=-"'  <•' 

where  a  is  a  constant  known  as  the  coefficient  of  recombina- 
tion and  is  independent  of  n. 

This  law  of  recombination  has  been  shown  by  several  experi- 
menters to  hold  good  to  a  high  degree  of  approximation. 

In  the  early  experiments  of  Rutherford^  and  of  McClnngf 
the  gas  was  confined  in  a  closed  metal  chamber  provided  with 
an  aluminium  window  for  admitting  the  rays.  Inside  the 
vessel  were  two  parallel  metal  plates,  one  of  which  was  con- 
nected with  a  BonrcG  of  potential  and  the  other  with  an  elec- 
trometer system.  Under  the  action  of  the  rays  the  gas  between 
the  electrodes  was  ionized  until  a  steady  state  was  attained 
when  the  ionization  was  balanced  by  diffusion  and  recombina- 
tion ;  the  rays  were  then  switched  off  and  the  charge  remaining 
in  the  gas  at  definite  times  after  the  cessation  of  the  rays  was 
then  determined.  A  pendulum  interrupter  was  provided  so 
that  this  time  interval  conld  be  varied  at  will.  In  this  manner 
corresponding  values  of  n  and  t  were  obtained  and  were  found 
to  agree  satisfactorily  with  the  relation 

which  is  obtained  immediately  by  integrating  equation  (1),  n, 
being  the  number  of  ions  per  cubic  centimeter  present  in  the 
eas  when  the  steady  state  has  been  established,  and  n  being 
the  corresponding  number  after  the  ions  have  been  allowed  to 
recombine  for  a  time  t. 
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Another  method  was  also  employed  by  HcClanfi;*  to  demon- 
strate the  validity  of  the  law  of  recombination  and  was  used 
by  him  to  determine  an  ab»)late  valne  of  the  coefficient  a. 
The  satnration  cnirent  was  meaanred  while  the  rays  were  act- 
ing, a  strong  electric  field  being  maintained  acroes  the  elec- 
trodes. From  this  observation  the  nnmber  of  ions  ig) 
prodnced  per  cnbic  centimeter  per  second  in  the  gas  wae 
determined  in  arbitrary  anits.  The  electric  field  was  then 
withdrawn  and  the  rays  were  allowed  to  act  nntil  a  steady 
Btate  of  ionization  waa  produced ;  this  ie  represented  by  the 
equation 

ff  =  nn*  (3) 

where  n  denotes  the  nnmber  of  ions  of  either  sign  present  per 
cnbic  centimeter  in  the  gas  when  the  steady  state  has  been 
reached.  The  rays  were  then  cat  off  and  a  strong  electric 
field  immediately  applied  sufficient  to  drive  over  to  the  elec- 
trodes all  the  ions  remaining  in  the  gas.  By  measuring  the 
charge  given  to  the  electrodes  n  was  determined.  The  deter- 
mination of  both  g  and  n  sufficed  to  afford  an  absolute  estima- 
tion of  a. 

Kntherfordf  and  Townsendj  made  use  of  another  method 
for  verifying  the  law  of  recombination.  The  satnration  cur- 
rents were  measured  at  different  parts  of  a  tube  through  which 
ionized  air  was  streaming.  These  currents  give  the  values  of 
fi  at  the  place  of  observation,  and  if  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  air 
is  determined  and  the  distance  from  the  region  where  the  ions 
are  formed  is  known,  the  series  of  values  of  n  corresponding 
to  different  time  intervals  can  be  plotted.  This  method  can  oe 
employed  only  when  the  gas  used  is  available  in  lai^  quantities. 

Langeving  has  shown  that  the  coefficient  of  recombination  a 
is  capable  of  being  expressed  in  the  following  form 

?  =  4x(ft,  +  k,)f 

*  i 

where  e  denotes  the  charge  on  the  ions,  &,  and  J,  the  ionic  ■ 
mobilities,  i.  e.  the  Telocities  with  which  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive ions  respectively  move  under  unit  electrostatic  field,  and  ( 
is  a  number  which  is  less  than  nnity.  According  to  the  theory 
of  Langevin,  e  represents  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  collieious 
between  oppositely  charged  ions  which  result  in  recombinatioD 
to  the  total  nnmber  of  collisions  ;  in  this  theory  it  is  assumed 
that  the  ions  move  under  their  mutual  attractions  following 
the  same  law  and  with  the  same  mobilities  as  if  they  moved 

"  Loo.  cit.  t  Loc.  oit. 

tTownaend,  Phil.  Trans..  A,  p.  157.  1899. 
g  Langevin,  Ann.  Chim.  PhyB.,  ixvlii,  p.  2S9,  1008. 
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under  the  influence  of  an  extemallj  itnpreBsed  field.  The  fol- 
lowing method  was  devised  by  Langevin  for  the  experimental 
determinstioD  of  e.  The  gas  between  the  two  parallel-plate 
electrodes  was  ionized  bj  a  single  flash  of  very  short  duration 
from  a  Rontgen  ray  balb ;  the  ions  are  regarded  as  beiDg 
formed  Tmiforraly  in  layers  parallel  to  the  electrodes  althongn 
the  density  of  ionization  may  vary  from  one  layer  to  another. 
The  charge  communicated  to  the  electrodes  for  electric  fields 
of  different  intensity  is  measnred  by  an  electrometer;  the 
electric  field  between  the  plates  is  in  general  chosen  very  small 
80  that  appreciable  recombination  may  take  place  during  the 
passage  of  the  ione  throngh  the  gas.  The  cnarge  Q  brought 
over  Dj  a  field  X  is  given  by  the  formula 


«=^'-(-^) 


where  Q.  is  the  charge  corresponding  to  a  field  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  prevent  appreciable  recombination. 

Applying  this  metliod  and  making  nee  of  the  previously 
determined  values  of  k,  and  k^.  Langevin  found  that  the  values 
of  a  showed  a  considerable  falling  off  when  the  air  pressure 
was  reduced  below  one  atmosphere,  whereas  the  experimental 
results  obtained  by  If  cCInng,*  who  used  the  method  described 
above,  had  assigned  a  value  to  a  which  was  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  pressure  below  one  atraospbere.  This  dis- 
crepancy was  almost  certainly  due  to  the  abnormally  large 
corpnGcular  radiation  which  proceeded  from  the  electrodes  in 
McClnng's  experiment  when  the  Bontgen  rays  were  acting. 

It  is  convenient  to  indicate  here  briefly  three  main  sources 
of  error  which  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  course  of  experimental 
work  on  this  subject. 

(1^  Diffusion  of  the  ions. 

(2)  Presence  of  corpuscular  radiation  proceeding  from  the 
electrodes. 

This  gives  an  abnormally  high  density  of  ionization  near  the 
plates,  making  the  value  of  a  greater  than  for  a  uniform  dis- 
tribution. The  error  becomes  greater  as  the  pressure  is 
redaced, 

(3)  Variations  in  the  intensity  and  penetration  of  the  Bdnt- 
gen  rays  due  to  continued  working  of  the  bulb. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  present  series  of  experiments 
reduces  these  sources  of  error  to  a  minimum.  It  consists 
essentially  in  ionizing  the  gas  betweeu  two  parallel-plate 
electrodes  as  uniformly  as  possible  by  means  of  a  single  flash 
from  a  Bontgen  ray  bulb,  allowing  the  ions  thus  produced  to 
•  Loc.  cit. 
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recombiDe  in  the  absence  of  any  exteroal  field  for  Bmall  inter- 
valB  of  time  which  can  be  regulated  and  determined  mechanic- 
ally, and  by  the  eudden  application  of  a  Btronfj;  electric  field 
driving  over  to  the  electrodes  those  ions  which  remain  in  the 
gafi.  Iq  this  way  we  obtain  a  series  of  values  of  n  correspond- 
iDg  to  different  valnes  of  t,  and  values  of  a  are  then  determined 
for  different  conditions  of  gas  pressure  by  means  of  a  variation 
of  equation  (2)  which  is  indicated  below. 

This  method  is  believed  to  have  the  following  advantages  : 

(1)  By  using  radiation  of  smaller  intensity  and  by  shorten- 
ing the  time  intervals,  the  effect  of  diffusion  is  greatly  reduced. 

(2)  By  restricting  the  beam  of  rays  between  the  electrodes, 
diffusion  is  further  reduced  and  corpuscular  radiation  practi- 
cally removed. 

(S)  By  the  ase  of  single  flashes  of  X-rays  the  difBcalty  of 
maintaining  uniformity  in  the  rays  is  greatly  lessened. 

(4)  Since  the  duration  of  the  flash  is  very  brief,  it  is  possible 
to  stady  the  initial  stages  of  recombination. 

In  connection  with  (4)  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  previ- 
ous investigations,  no  information  has  been  afforded  with 
regard  to  the  initial  stages  of  recombination.  In  a  steady  state 
of  ionization,  ions  of  practically  all  ages  are  present,  diffusion 
has  become  very  appreciable  except  in  the  case  of  the  ions  of 
recent  formation  and  the  ionization  is  necessarily  very  intense, 
so  that  on  the  whole,  a  practically  uniform  distribntion  of  the 
ions  prevails  at  the  instant  when  the  rays  are  cut  off. 

.  With  single  flashes  of  Rontgen  rays  the  case  is  different. 
At  the  instant  when  the  flash  has  ceased  the  ions  are  approx- 
imately all  of  the  same  age  and  diffusion  has  been  practically 
inoperative  so  that  any  peculiarity  in  the  initial  distribution  of 
the  ions  is  capable  of  being  detected  by  experimental  observa- 
tion. Sach  an  initial  effect  has  mode  itself  manifest  in  the 
present  series  of  experiments  and  will  be  described  later. 

Preparation  of  Gates  and  Vapors. 

The  carbon  dioxide  gas  used  in  these  experiments  was 
obtained  in  the  usual  way  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
on  marble  in  a  Kipp  generator.  The  sulphur  dioxide  was 
taken  from  a  cylinder  of  the  compressed  gas.  The  vapors 
were  evaporated  in  each  case  from  the  liquids  as  snpplied  by 
the  chemist.  In  all  cases  before  admitting  the  gss  or  vapor, 
the  apparatus  was  pumped  ont  to  a  few  millimeters  o£  mercury. 
The  snhstance  to  be  tested  was  then  let  in  until  the  greatest 
allowable  pressure  was  reached  and  again  pumped  ont  as 
before.     This  process  was  repeated  at  least  three  times. 

Great  care  was  token  in  every  case  to  make  the  gas  or  vapor 
dust  free  by  passing  it  through  several  inches  of  glass  wool 
and  then  allowing  it  to  settle  for  several  hours, 
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The  gases  were  dried  by  passing  slowly  through  a  tube  con- 
taining phoBphoms  peotoxide  and  the  vapors  were  babbled 
throagh  snipnnric  acid  when  necessary  and  were  always  passed 
through  a  ealcinm  chloride  drying  tabe. 

Description  of  Apparatus. 

The  general  arrangement  of  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  1. 
The  ionization  chamber  E  is  lined  with  alnmininm  and  pro- 
vided with  two  parallel  plate  electrodes  A  and  B  of  alamininm, 


the  latter  being  enrronnded  by  a  guard  ring  C  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  walls  of  the  chamber.  The  insulated  electrode 
B  may  be  connected  with  an  electrometer  by  means  of  a  key 
D.  The  beam  of  X-raye  is  restricted  by  adjustable  lead 
screens  MM'  and  NN'  so  that  it  does  not  fall  on  the  electrodes. 
A  pendnlnm  B  is  nsed  for  automatically  giving  the  flash  of 
X-rays  by  opening  the  key  S  and,  after  a  definite  interval  of 
time,  applying  a  potential  to  the  electrode  A  by  opening  the 
switch  F,  which  may  be  placed  at  any  position  along  the  path 
of  the  pendulum. 

In  order  to  obtain  X-ray  flashes  of  snfficient  intensity  it  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  interrupt  a  current  of  25  amperes  at 
the  key  S.  Altbongh  a  large  adjustable  condenser  was  nsed 
for  sDppre«sing  the  spark,  considerable  difiSculty  was  expe- 
rienced at  first  in  getting  uniform  conditions  in  the  induction 
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coil  at  the  instant  when  the  break  occarred  in  the  primary 
circuit.  Tbie  difficnity  was  overcome  by  the  nee  of  a  specially 
constrncted  key  for  breaking  the  lai^  primary  current. 

In  designing  keys  for  purposes  of  tbie  sort,  attention  has 
usually  been  centered  on  gettmg  a  rapid  motion  at  the  instant 
of  break.  It  was  found  possible  to  use  very  moderate  motion 
provided  a  firm  uniform  pressure  was  maintained  between  the 
contacts  up  to  the  instant  of  breaking  and  separation  of  the 
contacts  then  effected  without  vibration  or  chattering.  The 
most  successful  break  was  coustrncted  as  follows : 

A  rigid  bar  armature  of  T  section  was  mounted  in  conical 
bearings  at  one  end  and  carried  a  platinum  contact  at  the 
other.  The  complementary  platinum  contact  was  mounted 
rigidly  on  the  same  heavy  base  with  the  bearing.  The  key 
was  closed  firmly  by  a  permanent  horse-ehoe  magnet.  The 
bearings  were  kept  in  such  adjustment  that  the  magnet  could 
jofit  overcome  the  friction  at  a  particular  position.  The  bear- 
ing screws  were  locked  in  place  by  another  pair  of  set  screws. 
A  looseness  in  those  bearings,  which  was  not  sensible  to  the 
touch,  would  vary  the  electrometer  readings  from  five  to  ten 
per  cent. 

When  this  key  was  used  with  a  current  strong  enough  to 
properly  excite  the  bulb,  the  flashes  of  X-rays  produced  almost 
perfectly  uniform  reHdings  of  the  electrometer. 

The  apparatus  as  a  whole  is  operated  in  the  following 
manner : 

The  pendulum  K,  referring  again  to  fig.  1,  is  fastened  by  a 
catch  Z  at  a  position  of  maximum  displacement  from  the  ver- 
tical. The  keys  are  then  all  closed,  bringing  the  electrodes  A 
and  B  to  potential  zero  and  closing  the  primary  of  the  induc- 
tion coil  wnich  operates  the  X-ray  tube.  The  key  D  is  then 
opened  and  the  pendulum  quickly  released  from  tne  catch  Z. 
The  pendulum  automatically  opens  the  key  S,  giving  rise  to  a 
flash  of  rays  which  ionizes  the  gas  between  the  electrodes  in 
the  chamber  K.  Since  both  electrodes  are  at  zero  potential, 
the  ions  continue  to  recombine  until  the  pendulum  has  opened 
the  key  F,  when  a  potential  is  applied  to  ttie  electrode  A  which 
drives  over  the  ions  of  one  sign  remaiping  between  the  elec- 
trodes to  the  plate  B.  The  eartliing  key  is  now  opened  and 
the  key  D  closed  so  that  the  charge  received  on  B  may  be 
measured  by  the  electrometer. 

By  taking  a  series  of  readings  in  this  way  with  the  key  F  at 
different  positions  along  the  path  of  the  pendulum,  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  ions  remaining  in  the  gas  after  definite  inter- 
vals of  time  was  obtained  directly.  Throughout  the  experi- 
ment, readings  were  frequently  repeated  with  the  key  F  in 
such  a  position  that  the  field  was  applied  before  the  flash 
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ofwrnred,  in  order  to  detect  an;  lack  of  aniformity  in  the  action 
of  the  apparatns. 

Calibration  of  Pemtulum. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  time  intervale  durine  which  the 
ions  were  allowwi  to  recoinbine  when  the  switch  which  applied 
tbe  field  to  the  gas  was  placed  at  varions  poBitions  along  the 
path  of  the  pendulum,  the  following  method  was  need  : 

The  switches  S  and  F  which  applied  the  X-ray  flash  and  the 
field  respectively  were  connected  as  shown  in  fiz.  2.  Both 
switches' were  initially  closed,  and  the  doable  pole  switch  A 
was  closed  at  CD,  putting  a  standard  condenser  a  in  series  with 


the  switches  S  and  F.  The  pendnlam  was  then  released,  open- 
ing the  switch  S  and  thne  permitting  a  storage  cell  £  to  chaise 
the  condenser  throngh  a  known  high  resistance  R.  The 
chaiving  continned  until  the  pendalnm  opened  the  switch  F 
which  breaks  the  chareing  circuit.  The  condenser  was  then 
allowed  to  discharge  throngh  a  galvanometer  by  closing  the 
doable  throw  switch  A  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  time  required  hy  the  pendulum  to  swing  from  the  switch 
S  to  tbe  switch  F  was  then  computed  by  means  of  the  formula 


,  =  -C'"°^('-A) 


log« 
where 

C  =  capacity  of  condenser. 

q  =  charge  received  by  condenser  as  meaenred  by  ballistic 

galvanometer. 
E  =  potential  of  battery. 
e  =  base  of  Naperian  logarithms. 
R  =  resistance  in  chat^ng  circuit. 
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The  Talaes  of  t  obtained  in  this  wa;  were  also  checked  ij 

means  of  a  cfaronoftraph. 

The  duration  of  the  flash  was  obtained  as  follows : 

In  fig.  3  is  shown  the  indaction  coil,  X-ray  tube,  and  kejs 

S  and  F  as  in  fig.  1,  except  that  the  key  F  is  disconnects 

entirely  from  the  potential  battery  system  and  put  in  parallel 


-^3^ 


with  a  spark  gap  Q,  which  is  in  series  with  the  secondary  of 
the  induction  coil  and  X-ray  tube.  Q  is  a  brass  connector  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  the  secondary  coil,  and  connected  also 
to  the  primary  coil  for  protection  to  insulation.  This  brass 
connector  was  removed  from  one  binding  screw  to  a  distance 
of  0'5  millimeters. 

Since  the  connector  Q  is  in  series  with  the  X-ray  tube,  a 
spark  will  occur  at  Q  simultaneously  with  the  flash  in  the  tube 
unless  the  contacts  of  the  key  F  are  dosed  or  so  nearly  closed 
that  the  discharge  takes  place  at  F  instead  of  at  Q.  If  when 
the  discharge  occurs  the  key  F  is  closed  or  opened  to  a  greater 
distance,  no  spark  will  be  seen  at  F.  A  spark  is  seen  at  F  only 
when  the  key  F  is  so  situated  in  the  path  of  the  pendnlum  wito 
regard  to  the  key  S  that  the  contacts  of  the  key  F  are  separated 
by  a  distance  lees  than  0'5  millimeters  and  greater  than  0  mil- 
limeters during  the  flash  of  X-rays.  If  it  opens  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  flash,  only  a  small  spark  will  appear,  since  the 
discharge  potential  has  not  then  attained  it«  maximum  so  that 
when  the  key  has  opened  only  a  short  distance  the  resistance 
becomes  too  great  and  the  spark  ceases.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  key  F  begins  to  open  so  near  the  end  of  the  duration  of 
the  discharge  that  when  its  contacts  have  separated  only  a  verv 
small  distance  the  discharge  has  ceased,  then  again  only  a  small 
spark  will  be  observed.     By  placing  the  key  F  at  different 
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poeitions  relative  to  S,  it  was  fonnd  that  the  dischatxe  in  the 
X-ray  tnbe  began  practically  BimnttaneoiiBl;  with  the  opening 
of  the  key  S,  increased  to  a  maximDm  and  then  fell  to  zero, 
the  total  daration  of  the  flash  being  0*0035  seconds.  The  limit- 
iof;  position  of  the  key  F  at  which  the  discharge  ceased  oould  be 
determined  within  a  distance  correeponding  to  O'OOOl  aeoonds. 
The  calibration  of  the  pendnlnm,  as  determined  by  the  eon- 
denser  method  describea  above,  was  corrected  for  the  time 
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occupied  by  the  flash  by  snbtracting  0*0015  seconds  from  each 
valae.  It  was  necessary  to  know  the  total  duration  of  the  flash 
accurately  also  for  a  special  experiment  to  be  described. 

Prelimmary  Sxpenment. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  secondary  and  corpuBcnlar 

radiation  from  the  electrodes  A  and  6  of  fig.  1,  the  lead  screens 

M  M'  and  N  W  were  removed,  allowing  tbe  Rontgen  rays  to 

fall  on  A  and  B  as  well  as  in  the  space  between  them.     The 

Slate  A  was  charged  continnousiy  to  160  volts.  Air  was  intro- 
Qced  into  the  chamber  K  and  a  series  of  deflections  noted  for 
different  pressures,  osing  single  flashes  of  X-rays  of  constant 
intensity.  The  air  was  then  pnmped  ont  and  similar  readings 
taken  for  hydrogen.  The  resnlts  are  plotted  in  lig.  4,  where 
the  abecisBffi  represent  pressure  in  millimeters  of  mercury,  and 
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the  ordiDfttes  electrometer  readines  in  scale  divisions.  It  irill 
be  seen  that  each  carve  beginnmj;  at  the  left  has  a  marked 
carvature  but  eventnally  becomes  a  straight  line  and  that  these 
two  straight  lines,  if  produced,  will  intersect  the  vertical  asis 
in  a  common  point. 

From  this  it  is  conclnded  that  the  air  curve  OAB  is  the  mm 
of  two  curves,  OCD  and  OE,  where  OE  is  parallel  to  PB  and 
OCD  approaches  a  line  through  PD  parallel  to  the  pressure 
axis.  In  a  similar  way  the  curve  OFG  is  the  snm  of  the  onrves 
OJ  parallel  to  PG  and  OHD  which  also  approaches  PD.  Curves 
OE  and  OJ  are  dne  to  ionization  produced  by  the  Rontgen 
rays  in  the  gas,  and  the  carves  OCD  and  OHD  are  dne  mainly 
to  corpnscular  radiation  from  the  plates,  which  is  completely 
absorbed  at  a  detinite  pressure.  After  replacing  the  lead 
screens  MM'  and  NN'  so  as  to  confine  the  X-rays  between  the 
electrodes  A  and  B,  the  series  of  readings  was  repeated  and 
found  to  give  the  straight  lines  OE  and  OJ.  Throughout  the 
rest  of  the  investigation  the  rays  were  restricted  between  the 
electrodes  so  as  to  avoid  corpuscular  radiation. 

Experimental  Jiemlu. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  certain  peculiar  conditions 
are  present  in  the  initial  stages  of  recombination.  On  this 
account  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  nse  formula  (2)  which 
involves  the  nnmber  of  ions  initially  present,  bnt  to  modify 
the  formula  in  the  following  manner : 


In  this  way  the  determinations  of  a  are  rendered  independent 
of  the  initial  conditions. 

In  fig.  5  the  reciprocals  of  the  deflections  are  plotted  for  the 
various  time  intervals.  The  slope  of  these  curves  should  be 
proportional  to  a. 

For  short  intervals  of  time,  however,  there  is  a  marked  cur- 
vature indicating  that  a  is  relatively  large  for  the  initial  stages 
of  recombination,  but  diminishes,  becoming  in  most  cases 
nearly  constant  for  (t)  greater  than  abont  one-third  of  a  second. 
The  curve  for  air  is  nearly  straight  at  the  end.  In  the  case  of 
carbon  dioxide  the  curve  is  surprisingly  steep  at  the  end,  indi- 
cating a  very  large  value  of  a  as  compared  with  air,  and  one 
would  suppose  that  it  must  ultimately  become  more  Dearly 
horizontal.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable  to  farther  extend  the 
curve  for  air  and  carbon  dioxide.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
pendulum  was  arranged  to  operate  the  keys  on  the  return 
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Etroke.    A  key  operated  by  hand  was  put  in  parallel  with  the 
key  which  applied  the  field  and  held  down  by  hand  until  the 

?;Ddalnm  was  approaching  the  latter  on  the  return  stroke, 
he  pendulum  key  was  then  qnickly  closed  and  the  hand  key 
released. 

In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  extend  the  air  and  carbon 
dioxide  curves  to  f  =  1'06  seconds.     The  air  curve  was  found 
to  bend  very  little  more,  but  the  carbon  dioxide  curve  became 
finally  only  a  little  steeper  than  the  air  curve. 
Ail  Jodb'.  Sci.— Fouvth  Sckibb,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  305.— Jauuart,  1918. 
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Discutsipn  of  RmuUh. 

Tbe  high  initial  valiieB  of  a  and  the  eubaequent  falling  off  in 
its  valae,  iiret  rapidly  and  then  more  slowly,  may  be  explained 
88  follows : 

If  we  suppose  the  action  of  Rontgen  rays  to  be  the  liberatioD 
of  rapidly  moving  electrons  from  the  gas  molecule,  which  in  torn 
liberate  slow-moving  electrons  from  molecules  in  their  path,  ^aa 
ionizing  them,  one  would  expect  the  ions  to  be  segregated  in 
the  patli  of  the  rapidly  moving  electrons  as  shown  bj  the 
C.  T,  R.  Wilson  cloud  experiment.  This  would  make  the 
value  of  a  greater  than  for  a  uniform  distribution  of  ionization, 
and,  as  a  result  of  diffusion,  the  value  of  a  would  slowly  dimin- 
ish. This  would  probably  not  account  for  the  very  high  initial 
valnee  of  a.  It  has  been  found*  that  the  /3-particle  producer, 
on  the  average  only  about  67  ions  per  centimeter  of  path.  As 
a  rule,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  very  large  number  of 
molecules  between  them,  and  the  distance  between  the  two 
ions  constituting  an  initial  pair  would  be,  in  general,  less  than 
the  average  distance  between  the  ions  strewn  along  the  path 
of  the  j9-particle. 

If  a  similar  condition  exists  in  the  case  of  ionization  by  the 
electrons  expelled  under  the  action  of  X-rays,  there  would  be 
a  relatively  great  probability  of  collision  between  the  positive 
and  negative  ions  which  are  close  together,  giving  the  laige 
initial  values  of  «. 

Comparing  the  curves  of  fig.  5  for  air  and  carbon  dioxide  at 
760  millimeters,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  both  gases,  the  high 
initial  values  of  a  are  indicated  by  the  steepness  of  the  curves 
for  short  intervals  of  time,  but  that  the  air  curve  becomes 
linear  at  about  one-third  of  a  second,  while  for  carbon  dioxide, 
the  curve  is  very  steep  at  this  point,  suggesting  that  it  has 
probably  not  reached  its  final  value.  When  the  two  curves 
were  extended  farther,  it  was  found,  as  stated  above,  that  these 
air  curve  remained  almost  linear,  but  that  the  carbon  dioxide 
curve  became  almost  parallel  with  the  air  curve  after  about 
two-thirds  of  a  secund.  This  result  is  in  accord  with  the  sup- 
position that  the  variations  iu  a  are  due  to  a  non-uniform  dis- 
tribution of  the  ions  produced  by  Rontgen  rays.  Since  carbon 
dioxide  ions  diffuse  only  about  one-half  as  quickly  as  the  ions 
of  air,  the  final  effectively  uniform  distribution  in  which  o 
becomes  constant  would  be  reached  in  carbon  dioxide  after 
about  twice  the  time  required  in  the  case  of  air. 

The  abBolute  value  of  a. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  absolute  value  of  a  at  any  time,  it 

is  necessary  to  know  the  number  of  ions  present  in  the  gas  per 

'GeigerBiidEovarik,Fhil.  Mag.  (6),  xxii,  p.  604,1911. 
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Dnit  Tolnme.  If  the  ions  are  dietribnted  non-uniformly  aB  in- 
dicated by  these  experimeDtB  the  rate  of  recombinatiOD  at  any 
inetaiit  would  not  be  uniform  throughout  the  volame,  but 
\ronld  vary  accordinj^  to  the  deneitj  of  the  ions.  If  the  dia- 
tribation  of  the  ions  were  icuown  so  that  an  average  density  for 
the  total  volume  of  the  gas  ionized  could  be  computed  by  inte- 
gration, it  might  be  proved  that  a  does  not  vary  with  the 
time.  Since  these  data  are  not  available  the  true  absolute  value 
of  a  cannot  be  computed.  In  the  following  table,  the  effect  of 
a  non-Duiform  distribation  of  the  ione  is  disregarded  and  a  \s 
computed  as  if  the  ions  were  distributed  uniformly  by  using 
the  equation, 

--~-  =  a{t~t,). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  values  of  n,  and  «,  obtained  in  this  way 
will  be  too  small  since  when  the  ions  are  segregated  they  do 
not  properly  occupy  the  entire  volume  between  the  electrodes, 
but  only  a  small  part  of  that  volnme.  The  absolute  values 
of  a  given  in  this  way  are  therefore  much  too  large,  bat 
diminish  with  the  time  during  which  the  ions  are  allowed  to 
recombine  and  diffuse  since  ^he  tendency  of  diffusion  is  toward 
a  uniform  distribution. 

The  values  given  were  obtained  as  follows : 

q  :=  the  charge  which  canses  electrometer  deflection  of  1""" 

e  =  the  charge  carried  by  the  electron 

D=  the  electrometer  deflections 

H  =  the  number  of  ions  per  unit  volume 

y  ^  the  total  volume  of  tne  gas  ionized  ; 
then 

gD  =  nYe  or  -=^ 
by  equation  (3) 

_  ".      "■  _       ^«       /    ^ 1  \_4-07x(10)'/  1 l_\ 

'~  *,  - '.  "jC-uV  i>.     i>./       (',-'■)   \D,    dJ 

In  computing  the  volume  T  a  correction  was  made  for  the 
distortion  of  the  field  between  the  electrodes  due  to  the  charge 
induced  by  the  tield  on  the  insnlated  electrodes.  This  was 
obtained  by  flrst  applying  the  usnal  field  while  the  electrom- 
eter electrode  was  earthed.  The  earthing  key  was  then 
opened  and  a  flash  of  X-rays  applied  giving  a  reading  of  the 
electrometer  I^.    The  process  was  tben  repeated  in  the  same 
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way  except  that  the  electrometer  electrode  was  inBolated  befoK 
tlie  field  was  applied,  tbos  recetvinj^  aD  induced  charge  which 
dbtorts  the  field.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  a  smaller  read- 
ing D*  was  obtained  owing  to  the  distortion  of  the  field.  The  i 
corrected  value  of  Y  was  obtained  by  measuring  the  Tolnme 
subtended  between  the  electrodes  and  nialtipljing  this  by  the 

rario  ^- 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  values  of  —   (where  e    I 

is  the  charge  carried  by  the  electron)  between  the  suecesave 
pairs  of  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  of  fig.  5. 

In  the  case  of  the  gases  air  and  carbou  dioxide,  the  cnrrea 
were  extended  to  a  point  F  where  t  ^  l-O^seconds. 

Ab»olute  Values  of  a/«.  i 

OuorVftpor    Prewnie  A-B  B-C  C-D  D-E         E-P 

Air 768  11S40  6100  4680  4600        3M0 

"    411  7150  4580  3280  2820 

CO, 760  10000  7100  6700  6500        4880 

"    SB2  7500  6100  5610  5310 

SO, 865  12600  7640  5150  4600 

"    100  4400  3560  2900  3BS0                    i 

"     37  1560  1270  1160  1060 

CHI   28  3440  2540  1240  1170 

C,H,C1 100  4100  4070  2870  2830                    I 

C  H  Br 28  2380  2200  1830  1440 

(C,H.),0...       95  4400  4070  3700  3180 

Effect  of  a  Field  on  the  Ionization. 

It)  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  an  impressed  field  upon 
the  ionization,  a  potential  of  sixteen  volts  was  applied  to  the 
gas  during  the  flash  of  X-rays  and  removed  immediately  after 
the  cessation  of  the  fiash,  the  recombination  then  bein^ 
measured  in  the  nsual  way. 

The  result  is  shown  in  curve  X  of  fig,  5  for  the  case  of  air 
at  760  millimeters  pressure.     Comparing  this  with  the  corre- 

rnding  curve  for  air. without  the  application  of  this  field 
ing  the  fiash,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  final  slope  is  not 
changed  noticeably,  but  that  the  initial  slope  is  lessened.  This 
result  is  in  accord  with  the  explanation  of  mitial  recombinatioD 
given  above.  The  positive  and  negative  ions  in  the  initial 
pairs  would  be  separated  more  widely  by  the  field  and  the 
probabilities  of  collisions  between  them  would  be  reduced, 
giving  a  lower  value  of  a. 
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Conclusion. 
(1)  The  recombiaation  of  ione  takes  place  approximately  in 
accordaoce  with  the  law. 


provided  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  enable  an  effectively 
aniform  distribation  of  the  ions  to  be  established  in  the  gas. 

(2)  When  a  is  determined  by  considering  a  certain  Volume 
of  ionized  gas  as  a  whole  withont  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
the  ions,  a  as  given  in  the  above  expression  ie  not  a  constant 
bat  baa  an  initial  maximnm  value  and  approaches  its  final  con- 
stant valne  at  first  rapidly  and  Chen  more  slowly. 

(3)  An  explanation  of  this  effect  is  suggested  based  on  the 
assumption  of  a  non-uniform  distribution  of  the  ionization  pro- 
duced by  Rontgen  rays,  the  final  values  of  a  corresponding  to 
an  effectively  uniform  distribution. 

(4)  The  value  of  a  is  shown  to  fall  off  as  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  ia  reduced. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Asst.  Prof.  E.  M.  Wellisch 
for  BQggeeting   these   experiments,  and  for  his  very  helpful 
interest  throughout  the  work. 
SloMie  LaborKtorj, 

Tale  Univewity, 

Angnat,  1912. 
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Aht.  VII. —  The  Use  of  Sdenic  Acid  in  the  Determination 
of  Bromine  AaaociaUd  with  Chlorine  in  Haloid  Saltt ;  by 
F.  A.  QoooB  and  F.  L.  Blumenthal. 

[ContribnttoDi  Irom  the  Kent  Chemicftl  Labantor?  of  Yile  UniT.— ecxxiTiil] 

Whbm  an  aqiieons  solution  of  bromine  is  boiled,  reaction 
takee  place  in  slif^ht  degree  between  that  element  and  the 
water,  accordinf;  to  the  eqaation 

3Br,  +  3H,0^=i5HBr  +  HBrO.. 

After  the  greater  part  of  the  bromine  has  been  removed 
from  the  ejetein  by  boiling,  a  small  portion  may  still  remain, 
in  stable  eqnilibrium  for  a  given  concentration,  as  shown  in 
tlie  eqaatioD.  In  farther  concentration  by  boiling,  more  water 
and  free  bromine  are  removed,  bromic  acid  reacte  with  hjdro- 
bromic  acid  to  form  bromine,  according  to  the  reverse  action 
above,  and  a  new  equilibrium  is  established  for  each  new  con- 
centration. Eventually,  all  the  bromic  acid  might  be  rednced, 
and  all  the  bromine  be  liberated  as  such,  but  for  the  fact  that 
hydrobromic  acid  also  tends  to  volatilize  from  the  solution. 

The  satisfactory  separation  of  bromine  from  chlorine  by  the 
action  of  differential  oxidizers  upon  the  haloid  salts  depends 
npon  the  realization  of  several  conditions;  first,  the  presence 
of  a  suitable  reducing  agent  in  the  solution,  so  that  if  a  bromate 
is  formed,  it  may  be  instantaneously  decomposed  ;  second,  the 
prevention  of  the  volatilization  of  hydrobromic  acid,  by  work- 
ing in  sufficiently  dilute  solution,  by  condensing  the  steam  with 
a  reflux,  or  by  passing  the  vapors  given  off  through  a  fresh 
solution  of  the  oxidizer ;  third,  the  choice  of  an  oxidizer  which 
liberates  bromine  from  bromides  with  the  formation  of  a 
reduction  product  not  appreciably  active  toward  bromine  ander 
the  tinal  conditions.  So  substance  is  known  which  accom- 
plishes the  separation  at  all  concentrations,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  select  a  suitable  oxidizer  which  will  decompose 
bromides  without  attacking  chlorides  in  a  solution  of  regulated 
concentrations.  In  such  action  the  differential  margin  must 
be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the  practical  discontinuance 
of  the  oxidation  after  the  bromine  is  completely  removed,  and 
before  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  attacked.  The  concentration 
of  free  acid  in  the  solution  is  of  especial  importance,  since  it 
controls  the  rate  of  formation  and  volatilization  of  the  halogen 
acids,  and  the  rate  of  liberation  of  bromine. 

Selenic  acid  (H,SeO,)  may  react  with  chlorides*  and  with 
bromides  according  to  the  reversible  reactions 

2HC1  ■¥  H,SeO.^=tH,SeO,  +  H.O  +  CI, 
2HBr  +  H,SeO.:ii:*H,SeO.  +  H.O  +  Br, 
*Pett«r8on.  ZeiUchr.  anal.  Chem.,  xii,  S8T. 
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Gooch  and  Evsna*  find,  however,  that  no  chlorine  is  liberated 
from  solntionB  of  small  amounts  of  selenic  acid  at  the  boiling 
temperature  nnless  the  hydrochloric  acid  present,  reckoned  as 
concentrated  aqneons  acid,  amonnts  to  more  than  ten  per  c^nt 
of  the  entire  volume,  Gooch  and  Scovillet  show  that  the 
interaction  between  selenic  acid  and  potassium  bromide  in  the 
presence  of  snlpboric  acid  is  proportional  to  the  acid  concen- 
tration, to  the  bromide  concentration,  and  to  the  elevation  of 
temperature.  The  present  paper  is  an  account  of  an  attempt 
to  find  conditions  under  which  the  reaction  of  selenic  acid  with 
chlorides  shall  be  inappreciable  while  the  oxidizing  action 
□pon  bromides  shall  j/^o  to  the  end  with  the  least  possible 
reversal. 


Selenic  acid,  now  obtainable  commerciallj,  was  at  first  used 
in  free  condition,  since  it  is  capable  of  performing  a  twofold 
service,  that  of  acid,  and  that  of  oxidizing  agent.  Later  it  woe 
found  convenient  to  substitute  a  selenate  with  snlphuric  acid 
to  set  the  selenic  acid  free. 

Solutions  of  iodine  and  sodium  thiosulphateof  approximately 
N/10  strength  were  carefully  standardized,  the  iodine  against 
the  arsenic  solntion  and  the  thiosniphate  against  the  iodine, 
with  the  use  of  starch  as  the  indicator.  For  nearly  all  these 
experiments  a  solution  containing  3'9673  grams  per  liter  of 
purest  commercial  potassium  bromide,  and  3'8974grms.  per  liter 
of  the  best  sodium  chloride,  purified  by  fractional  precipitation 
from  alcohol,  were  used  in  the  preliminary  analyses.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  salts  were  weighed  directly.  The  selenic  acid 
employed  was  a  commercial  article  of  specific  gravity  1*387 
at  SS^-SS",  corresponding  to  that  of  40-66  per  cent  pore  selenic 
acid,± 
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The  accompanying  illastration.  fi^.  1,  shows  the  apparatas 
need  in  the  preliminary  teste.  The  reaction  flask  was  grad- 
nated  at  5™'  interyale  to  50™',  the  position  of  the  meaiecne 
being  marked  on  a  narrow  elip  of  paper  placed  upon  the  flask 
or  by  graduation  marks  etcliea  in  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  The 
alkali  halidee  and  B"^"'  of  eeleuJc  acid  were  introduced  into  the 
ftradnated  flask  and  the  total  volume  of  liquid  was  made  up  to 
50™'.  After  connecting  the  receiver,  containing  3  to  4  grms. 
of  potaesium  iodide  in  200™*  to  250™'  of  water,  carbon  dioxide 
was  slowly  passed  through  the  apparatus  and  the  liquid  in  the 
flask,  gradually  heated  to  boiling,  was  kept  in  a  state  of  gentle 
ebullition  until  sufficiently  concentrated.  In  an  experiment 
made  nnder  the  above  conditions,  in  which  the  bromide  was 
omitted,  0'2000  grams  of  sodium  chloride  caused  distinct  color- 
ation of  the  iodide  in  the  receiver  when  the  volume  in  the 
flask  had  decreased  to  about  20™',  while  O'lOOO  grm.  caused 
practically  no  color  until  the  volume  had  decreased  to  about 
10™'.  In  the  following  experiments  in  which  the  bromide 
was  associated  with  chloride,  therefore,  the  amount  of  sodium 
chloride  was  restricted  and  the  flnal  concentration  was  kept 
above  the  limit  at  which  the  attack  upon  the  chloride  begins. 
The  flask  was  cooled  and  disconnected,  and  the  free  iodine  in 
the  receiver  was  titrated  and  taken  as  the  measure  of  the 
bromine.  Afterward,  when  the  chlorine  was  to  be  estimated, 
connection  was  made  with  the  receiver  freshly  charged  with 
iodide  and  the  distillation  was  continued  to  secure  the  evoln- 
tion  of  the  chlorine,  which  was  estimated  by  titration  of  the 
iodine  set  free  in  the  second  distillation.  The  results  follow 
in  Table  I. 

The  flgures  for  bromine  are  rather  low  and  somewhat 
irregular,  while  those  for  chlorine,  although  the  concentrations 
are  carried  below  the  point  at  which  the  selenic  acid  itself 
begins  (as  was  shown  in  blank  teste)  to  liberate  iodine  in  the 
receiver,  are  very  irregular  and  generally  low.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  feasible  to  adjust  the  process  so  that  the  chlorine 
may  be  estimated  by  a  second  distillation,  after  the  removal  of 
the  bromine.  In  the  following  experiments,  therefore,  atten- 
tion was  given  exclusively  to  the  determination  of  bromine. 

The  potassium  bromide  used  in  the  following  experiments 
was  prepared  for  use  from  the  purest  available  bromate  by 
ignition,  thorough  fusion,  pouring  out  upon  platinum,  cooling, 
powdering,  drying  at  105°,  boiling  and  keeping  in  a  snlphuric 
acid  desiccator.  A  part  of  this  material  when  dissolved  in  hot 
water  recryetallized,  dried  between  filters  and  afterward  at 
100°  and  analyzed  by  the  gravimetric  silver  nitrate  process, 
showed  no  variation  in  composition  in  consequence  of  this 
treatment.  The  results  obtained  with  the  bromide  alone,  and 
with  that  substance  associated  with  sodium  chloride,  are  given 
in  Table  II. 
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0-2332 

-00033 

0-2016 

-0-0010 

0-1677 

-o-ooii 

0-13*0 

-o-ooio 

0-13<5 

-0-0005 

0-1348 

—0-0002 

0-1346 

—  0  0004 

0-lit06 

—0  0007 
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The  Datermtnatton  of  Bromine  liberated  fry  Sdfiie  Acid. 

Br  H,SeO,  Enor  in 

Uken  u  NftCl      (40-66^)      Initial  Fiiul  Br  t«rm«  of 

EBr  tAken       taken      volnme      rolame        foand  Bi 

0-0749  6  40  16  0'07ai  — O-0028* 

0-0671  5  80  13  00762  — OOOO*" 

0-0671  5  55-60  6-7  0-0760  — OflOll* 

00671  6  60  15  0-0758  — 00013* 

0-0673       5  60  16  0-0765       -OOOOSf 

0-0671            ....  6  12  00758       -0-0013t 

0-0685  5  60  24  00672       — O'OOlSf 

0-2364  01767  5  40  11 

0-2026  0-1507  5  40  7-8 

0-1688  01255  5  40  7-8 

0-1360  0-1003  5  30  7 

01350  0-J003  5  30  9 

0-1350  O1O03  6  30  12 

0-1350  0-1003  5  30  12-13 

0-1013  0-0753  5  25  11 

*  The  bromide,  made  from  the  fcrrotnate,  was  fused  And  washed  ant  in 
each  csae. 

f  The  bromide,  made  from  the  brom&t«,  WM  fused,  reciTstallized,  dried, 
and  weighed  oat  in  each  coae. 

i  The  bromide,  made  from  the  bromate,  wa«  made  tip  with  sodinm  chloride 
in  a  solation  from  which  aliqnot  portions  were  measnred. 

Ab  in  the  preliminary  tests  of  Table  I,  these  results  rnn  low 
for  bromine,  with  considerable  fliictiiatioos. 

An  experiment  showed  that  the  flask  residues  of  selenic  acid, 
selenious  acid,  and  the  potassium  salts  of  these  acids  were 
capable  of  reducing  minute  amounts  of  bromate,  and  of  liberat- 
ing bromine  at  the  boilinfr  temperature.  Therefore,  the  lai^r 
of  the  deficiencies  observed  cannot  be  wholly  attribnted  to  the 
retention  of  bromine  in  the  form  of  bromic  acid  or  a  bromate. 
Apart  from  the  possibility  of  trifling  losses  of  liberated  iodine 
due  to  mechanical  transfer  in  the  current  of  carbon  dioxide, 
the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  irregularity  in  results  wonld 
seem  to  be  the  escape  of  some  hydrobromic  acid  from  the 
reaction  flask,  without  undergoing  oxidation.  In  the  subse- 
quent work,  therefore,  the  apparatus  was  modified  to  the  form 
sliown  in  flg.  2,  so  that  the  vapors  escaping  from  the  reaction 
flask  (1)  might  be  forced  through  another  portion  of  selenic 
acid,  kept  hot  in  a  relay  flask  (II),  before  passing  to  the 
receiver.     The  selenic  acid  in  the  relay  flask  was  kept  at  100° 
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to  UD"  by  means  of  an  oil  bath  heated  to  120°  to  130°.  The 
detailB  of  experiments  with  this  apparatQB  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


TiSLE  III. 

TtaU  mith  Selenic  Acid,  and  the  Relay  Apparalvs. 

Final  volame 

Btbiken 

TbIibii 

H.SeO. 

HiSeO,        in  reaction 

Br 

uKBr 

NftCl 

1 

11                     BaA 

found 

Error 

gnn. 

gnu. 

cm'.                  cm'. 

gnn. 

gnn. 

0-0675 

0-0050 

5 

2-5               12-13 

00871 

-00004 

0-135O 

0-0050 

5 

2-5                  15 

01339 

-0-0011 

0-1013 

0-0050 

5 

2-5              12-13 

01003 

-00010 

0-0675 

0-1505 

S 

3-5                  15 

00672 

-00003 

So  far  as  may  be  jndged  from  the  few  results  of  Table  IV, 
the  ase  of  the  second  volt  flaek  to  repeat  the  contact  with 
eeienic  acid  is  favorable,  and  this  evidence  is  eoniinned  in  the 
work  which  follows,  in  wliicli  Butphuric  acid  and  a  selenate 
were  used  to  generate  the  selenic  acid  in  the  reaction  flasks. 
There  is  still  a  constant  error  of  deficiency  in  the  bromine, 
averapng  0-0007  grm.,  which  might  sufrgest  that,  in  reversal 
of  the  fundamental  reaction  by  wliieh  bromine  is  set  free,  the 
reoiidation  of  selenious  acid  by  bromine  is  a  possibility  even  at 
tbe  final  concentration.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  addition  of 
more  seleoic  acid  and  further  concentration  of  the  solution  in 
tbe  reaction  fiaek  should  advance  the  main  reaction ;  but  the 
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addition  of  5™*  more  of  tlie  selenic  acid  after  the  estimation  of 
the  bromine,  and  repetition  of  the  boiliDj;  to  almost  the  limits 
at  which  chloride  begins  to  be  evolved,  resulted  in  no  appreci- 
able improrement  in  the  resalts  bv  further  evolntion  of  bro- 
mine. It  must  be  concluded  that  the  reaction  by  which  selenic 
acid  sete  free  the  bromine  is  complete  under  the  conditions,  or 
else  that  the  supplementary  amount  of  selenic  acid  is  iniide- 
qnate  to  change  perceptibly  the  equilibrium  established  in  the 
first  boiling. 

In  experiments  to  be  described  the  conditions  of  action  were 
somewhat  changed  by  nsing  sulphuric  acid  and  a  selenate,  in 
the  place  of  free  selenic  acid,  to  effect  the  liberation  of  the 
bromine.  The  sodium  selenate  used  was  prepared  in  the 
laboratory  and  was  contaminated  with  sodium  sulphate,  though 
otherwise  pure.  The  selenate  content  was,  however,  deter- 
■  mined  and  a  solution  of  the  mixed  salts  was  prepared  of  such 
strength  that  10™*  contained  1  grm.  of  sodmm  selenate.  A 
preliminary  series  of  experiments  was  made  to  determine  the 
conditions  suitable  to  the  use  of  this  reagent.  It  was  found 
that  chlorine  is  evolved  from  sodinm  chloride  in  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid  at  concentrations  much  lower  than  those  at 
which  the  evolution  begins  when  free  selenic  acid  is  the  oxidi- 
zer in  absence  of  snlphnric  acid.  The  effects  observed  are 
shown  in  Table  IV. 

Tablb  it. 

ConoentmCtoiu  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  StUnaU,  and  Chloride  at  mhieh  Vkt  Enht- 
fion  of  Chlorine  b*gint. 


Volnme  of  the 

i«Mtion  Uqoid 

H,SO* 

U  which  color 

N»a 

N«,SeO. 

(1:1) 

f^peuvin 

t«k«ii 

Uken 

taken 

the  receiver 

grm. 

cm'. 

cm'. 

0-1004 

0-6 

12 

3S-40 

007S3 

0-6 

12 

30-35 

0-0500 

0-6 

12 

20-22 

0-0500 

0-6 

« 

16 

0-0500 

o-a 

3 

8-9 

00500 

1-8 

3 

S 

The  results  of  similar  preliminary  experiments  with  potassium 
bromide  are  shown  in  Table  V. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  Tables  IV  and  V  showd  that 
with  3™'  of  sulphnric  acid  {1 : 1),  I'S  grm.  of  sodinm  selenate, 
and  0'05  grm.  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  reaction  flask  (I),  the 
concentration  may  safely  reach  a  volnme  of  10"".    Determina- 
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[wn  SeUnaU. 

Br  taken 

Na,SeO, 

H,30, 

Pinal 

Br 

mEBt 

taken 

(1  =  1) 

volame 

found 

Error 

grm. 

grm. 

grm. 

cm'. 

grm. 

grm. 

OM041 

1-3 

12 

15-16 

01029 

-00012 

0-1 0-11 

12 

12 

13-14 

0-1083 

-0-0008 

0  0694 

1-2 

12 

17-18 

00686 

-0-0008 

0-0694 

1-2 

12 

16-17 

0-0692 

-0-0002 

0-0694 

1-2 

12 

lfl-17 

0-0691 

—00003 

0  0694 

0-6 

12 

12-13 

0-0691 

— 0-OOOS 

0-0694 

0-6 

6 

11-12 

00691 

—0-0003 

0-0694 

1-8 

8 

12-13 

0-0689 

-0-0006 

0-0694 

1-8 

3 

12 

00691 

—00003 

0-0694 

1-8 

3 

13 

0-0689 

-0-0006 

0-0694 

1-8 

3 

10 

0-0691 

-0-0003 

0-0694 

0-6 

3 

11-12 

0-0689 

-0-0025 

tions  of  the  bromine  in  potassium  bromide  associated  witb 
eodinm  chloride,  made  nnder  these  conditions,  are  recorded  in 
Table  VI.  In  these  determinations  the  relay  flask  (II)  was 
used,  charged  with  1™'  to  2™'  of  snlphnric  acid  (1 : 1),  0-2 
grm.  to  0-3  gnu.  of  sodium  eelenate,  and  10™*  to  16™'  of 
water. 


Table  TI. 

Dturmiwxtion  of  BramiM  by  SeUnaU-S«tpkurie  Add  Proctt*. 

H. 

SO, 

Br  taken 

N«C1 

N»,SeO. 

(1 

:1) 

Final 

Br 

wKBr 

taken 

taken 

I       n 

taken 

volome 

fonnd 

Error 

grm. 

grm. 

cm< 

om> 

cm' 

grm. 

grm. 

0-0694 

O-0500 

1-8  0  ■2-0-3 

3 

1-2 

14 

0-0683 

-0-0011* 

0-0694 

00500 

1-8  0-2-0-3 

3 

1-2 

13-14 

00690 

-0-0004 

0-0694 

0-0500 

1-8  0-2-O-3 

3 

1-2 

13-14 

0-0690 

—0-0004 

0-0694 

0-0500 

1-8  0-3-0-3 

3 

1-2 

12-13 

00693 

-0-0001 

0-0694 

0-0500 

1-8  0-2-0-3 

3 

1-2 

12-13 

0-0693 

-0-0001 

00694 

0-0500 

1-8  0-2-0-3 

3 

1-2 

11 

00692 

-0-0002 

0-0694 

0-0500 

1-8  0-2-0-3 

3 

1-2 

11 

0-0683 

—0-0011 

00694 

00600 

1-8  0 -2-0-3 

3 

1-2 

10 

0-0692 

-0-0002 

•CO,w 

M  pMsed  for  a 

Boneiderabte  time  after  cooling 

The  average  error  in  these  determinations  is  0-0004  grm.  in 
terms  of  bromine. 

According  to  the  procedtire  which  we  have  found  to  be 
effective  for  the  amounts  of  material  dealt  with,  the  haloid  salt 
is  introduced  into  the  reaction  flask  with  30™'  of  water. 
Selenie  acid,  5™'  of  40  per  cent  acid,  or  the  mixture  of  1-8 
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grm,  of  Bodium  selenate  with  3™'  of  stilphunc  acid  (1 : 1),  is 
diluted  with  20™'  of  water  and  put  into  tlie  separatory  fnnneL 
Into  the  relay  flask  are  pat  S'S™'  of  Belenic  acid  and  10*"'  to 
15™*  of  water,  or  0'2  prin.  to  O'S  grm.  of  the  Eelenate  with  1™' 
to  2™'  of  tlie  (1 : 1)  enlphnric  acid  and  10™'  to  15™'  of  wato. 
The  relay  flask  iB  heated  in  the  oil  bath  kept  at  115°  to  120°. 
The  receiver  is  charged  with  3  grm.  to  4  enn.  of  potaesiam 
iodide  diseolved  in  200™'  to  250™'  of  faintly  acidified  water, 
and  set  in  a  jar  of  cold  water.  The  apparatus  Ib  connected  (as 
shown  in  fig.  2),  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  run  into 
the  reaction  flask,  and  a  slow  current  of  carbon  dioxide  replaces 
the  air  in  the  apparatus.  The  reaction  flask  ib  heated  until 
the  liquid  boils  gently,  while  the  oil  bath  whicli  heats  the  relay 
flask  is  kept  at  ll.V  to  120°.  The  reaction  mixture  is  boiled 
gently  until  diminished  to  a  volume  of  lO'""  to  15"",  when  the 
source  of  heat  is  withdrawn  and  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  in  a 
current  of  sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent  back  suction  of  the 
liquid  in  the  receiver,  but  regulated  to  the  lowest  convenient 
limit,  in  order  that  iodine  may  not  be  swept  from  the  receiver 
and  loBt  to  estimation.  After  tiie  flasks  are  cool  enough  to  be 
handled  conveniently  the  apparatus  is  dlBconnected,  the  con- 
tents of  the  receiver  and  safety  bulb  are  united,  and  the  Free 
iodine  is  titrated  with  standard  sodium  thiosulphate  and  taken 
as  the  measure  of  the  bromine  evolved.  The  entire  operation 
need  not  occupy  moi-e  than  fifty  minutes,  and,  with  practice, 
mav  be  shortened  to  forty  minntes. 

With  selenic  acid  as  the  active  agent  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine, under  the  conditions  detiued,  tne  bromine  of  025  grm. 
of  bromide  in  association  with  0'15  of  chloride  in  the  haloid 
salts.  With  sodium  selenate  and  sulphuric  acid  to  bring  abont 
the  reaction,  the  separation  is  shown  to  be  regular  and  fairly 
accurate  for  0'07  grm.  of  bromine  associated  with  0*05  grm. 
of  chlorine  in  the  haloid  salts.  What  the  accuracy  of  the 
process  may  be  when  larger  amounts  of  the  Baits  are  handled 
remains  to  be  determined. 
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Abt.  VIII. — Oblique  Illumination  in  Petrographio  Micro- 
gc(rpe    Work ;    hy   Fbed.  Edoene  Wkiqht. 


In  ordinary  microscope  work  three  kinds  of  illnmiDation  are 
in  common  nse — central,  oblique,  and  dark-ground.  Of  these 
the  last  is  employed  only  with  high  magniticatiotis  and  then  to 
emphasize  the  outlines  of  minnte  particles.  It  is  rarely  applied 
to  petrographic  microscope  work  because  of  the  relatively  low 
ma^ificatione  there  required.  Oblique  illumination  ie  also 
often  disregarded  by  petrologtsts,  who  employ  central  illumi- 
Dation  either  by  parallel  or  convergent  light  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  all  other  types.  There  are  many  instances,  how- 
ever, where  oblique  illumination  is  better  adapted  to  bring  out 
certain  optical  plienomena  than  either  central  or  dark-ground 
illumination  and  where  it  should  accordingly  be  adopted.  In 
the  following  paragraphs  it  is  proposed  to  indicate  a  few  of 
these  aeee  and  to  explain  briefly  certain  details  of  the  methods 


which,  in  part  at  least,  seem  not  to  have  been  considered  here- 
tofore. 

Methods  for  Prodv^ing  Oblique  Illumination. 

(1)  By  swinging  the  snbstage  mirror  to  one  side  and  allow- 
tDg  the  Tight  to  enter  the  section  under  a  large  angle  (condenser 
and  polarizer  having  been  previously  removed) ; 

(S)  by  a  sliding  stop  in  the  lower  focal  plane  of  the  con- 
denser ; 

(3)  by  placing  the  index  finger  below  the  condenser  and 
observing  the  edge  of  the  shadow  which  it  casts ; 

(4)  by  means  of  an  opaque  strip  immediately  above  the 
upper  lens  of  the  condenser ; 

(5)  by  use  of  a  sliding  stop  in  the  microscope  draw  tube  ; 

(6)  by  a  sliding  stop  in  the  eye  circle  of  the  ocular. 
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These  different  inethoJe  will  now  be  considered  briefly  and 
with  special  reference  to  their  suitability  for  use  in  practical 
work. 

(1)  In  this  method,  which  lias  frequently  been  used,*  the 
condenser  and  polarizer  are  first  removed  from  the  microscope 
and  the  mirror  swung  to  one  side  from  which  the  reflected 
beams  of  light  enter  the  section  under  an  incident  angle  of 
60°  nnder  favorable  conditions  (fig.  1).  If  the  polarizer  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  microscope,  this  angle  of  incidence 
is  materially  decreased  (to  less  than  16°)  anlese  the  nicol  car- 

Fra.  8. 


riage  be  specially  constructed  so  that  it  can  be  swung  together 
with  the  mirror  .-I" 

For  practical  work  this  method  for  obtaining  oblique  illumi- 
nation is  hardly  to  be  recommended  in  view  of  the  bother  con- 
nected with  its  application.  It  does,  however,  furnish  a  fairly 
parallel  beam  oi  light  under  a  relatively  large  angle  provided 
the  nicol  and  condenser  are  not  present  on  the  microscope. 
The  intensity  of  illumination  obtained  under  these  conditions 
is  not  great. 
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(2)  The  principle  on  which  the  second  method  is  baaed  is 
illnstrated  in  figs.  2  to  5. 

In  fig.  2  the  pattis  of  parallel  beams  of  rays  entering  the 
condenser  under  different  angles  of  incidence  are  shown.  Such 
beams  are  readily  obtainable  and  their  significance  most  easily 
appreciated  by  using  the  plane  side  of  the  substf^e  mirror  and 
observing  distant  points  on  the  horizon  as  they  appear  reflected 
ID  the  mirror.  The  parallel  beams  of  light  are  brought  to 
focus  by  the  condenser  in  its  npper  focal  plane  where  the  dis- 
tant points  K,  L,  M  are  imaged  at  K',  L',  M'.  From  tlie  figure 
it  is  evident  that  the  greater  inclination  of  an  incident  beam  of 
light  the  farther  from  the  central  axis  does  it  come  to  focus  ; 
conversely,  points  near  the  center  of  the  field,  K',  L',  M'  are 
formed  by  beams  of  light  incident  nnder  relatively  small  angles. 


_^- ^  .^S^TC^  Vl^ ^ 


This  relation  has  an  interesting  bearing  on  the  object  field  of 
view  of  objectives.  In  modern  objectives,  the  snorter  their 
equivalent  focal  length  (E.  F.)  the  smaller  their  object  field  of 
view,  and  hence  the  smaller  the  angle  of  the  incident  cone  of 
illumination  reqnired  to  cover  the  field,  and  vice  versa ;  in 
general,  the  longer  the  E.  F.  of  an  objective  the  greater  the 
angle  of  the  cone  of  incident  illumination  required  for  the 
same  condenser;  for  the  same  cone  of  illumination,  the  longer 
must  he  the  E.  F.  of  the  condenser  to  increase  the  width  of 
cone  of  illumination  in  the  object  field.  For  this  reason  the 
large  Abbe  condensers  with  relatively  long  E.  F.  can  be  used 
for  observations  both  in  parallel  and  in  convergent  polarized 
light  without  disturbing  the  upper  lens  of  the  condenser  sys- 
tem ;  but  with  such  large  condensers  correspondingly  large 
polarizers  are  required.  The  relation  between  the  actual  width 
of  the  npper  focal  plane  of  the  condenser  (image  plane  for  ioci- 
kM.  JoDB.  Sci.— FouBTH  SsRiBB,  VoL.  XXXT,  No.  205.— Jaduabt,  1913. 
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dent  beams  of  parallel  lifi^Iit)  and  the  angle  of  tlie  cone  of  illn- 
mination  is  often  disregarded,  but  is  fundamental  to  a  clear 
anderatanding  of  the  function  of  the  condenser  in  petrograpiiic 
microscope  work. 

Still  another  point  requires  explanation.  In  figs.  3  and  4 
the  effect  of  closing  the  ins  diaphragm  in  the  lower  focal  plane 
of  the  condenser  is  illustrated.  This  case  is  practically  the  con- 
verse of  that  considered  in  the  last  paragraph.  By  closing  the  iris 
diaphragm  we  decrease  the  angle  uetwecn  the  emergent  beams ; 
in  snort,  we  reduce  the  numerical  aperture  of  the  condenser. 
By  shifting  the  small  opening  AB  as  in  fig.  3  we  obtain  a  nai^ 
row  bundle  of  obliqnely  emergent  rays.  These  rays  are  not 
strictly  parallel  but  form  a  narrow  cone  whose  angle  of  opening 
is  so  small  that  it  is  negligible  in  microscope  work.  To  obtain 
obliquely  incident  light  hy  this  method  it  is  best  to  employs 
sliding  iris  diaphragm  ;  bat  almost  equally  good  results  ced  be 
obtained  by  using  a  sliding  stop  or  metal  strip  in  the  lower 
focal  plane  of  the  condenser  ;*  a  good  substitute  for  such  a  stop 

PlO.   6. 


*  A  simple  device  baa  been  used  by  the  writer  and  found  mtiafactorj  in 

precti(;e.  In  the  lower  focal  plane  of  aa  aplaoatio  ooudeuser  (n.a.  =:1'4)  * 
gliuiB  coflrdinate  scale  ie  iOBerted,  which  gives  directlj  tbe  angle  of  inclina- 
tion of  the  emergent  rajs  ;  this  scale  is  used  primarily  for  tbe  direct  me«B- 
nremeat  of  optic  aiial  angles.  Directly  below  tbe  scale  an  iria  diapbragm  ii 
inserted,  so  that  its  plane  practically  coincidea  with  that  of  the  glass  scale. 
Attached  to  the  projecting  base  of  the  condenser  aud  supporting  the  irie 
diaphragm  is  a  collar  iotu  which  a  brass  slider  fits  below  the  iris  diaphragm; 
this  slider  serrea  two  ]>nTposeB  :  ( I)  aa  a  siidiag  stop  or  strip  to  produce 
oblique  illumination  ;  (2|  aa  a  frame  for  a  large  senaitive  tint  plate  {fig.  6). 
The  snppurting  collar  together  with  iris  diaphragm  eon  be  rotated  and  allowt 
the  observer  to  obtain  obliqnely  incident  light  in  any  azimntb,  and  alao  to 
insert  the  sensitive  tint  plate  so  that  its  ellipsoidal  aiea  include  any  given 
angle  with  the  principal  nicol  planes.  This  last  feature  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  the  examination  of  Sue,  weakly  birefrocting  grains,  because  it  etu- 
bles  the  observer  to  rotate  the  sensitive  tint  plate  to  a  position  where  ils 
ellipsoidal  axes  almost  coincide  with  the  principal  nicol  plaaee.  The  field 
illumination  resulting  from  the  senaitive  tint  plate  is  then  hardly  peitssptiblc. 
while  the  change  in  interference  tint  from  red  to  blue  ot  yellow  ia  clearly 
marked  in  the  minote  mineral  plate  in  tbe  diagonal  position.  When  the  aen- 
aitive  tint  plate  ia  inserted  in  the  nana]  diagonal  position  the  intensity  of 
illamination  of  the  field  is  so  great  that  tbe  delicate  interference  tints  from 
the  minute  grains  are  completely  veiled  and  lost  to  view.  These  statements 
apply  with  equal  force  to  observations  in  convergent  polarized  light,  espe- 
cially to  the  determination  of  theopticol  character  of  thin, weakly  birefracting 
plates.  (See  F.  E.  Wright,  Methods  of  Fetrographic-  Hicrosoopic  Raeearoh. 
Cunegie  Institution  of  Washington.  Pab.  1S8,  78,  1911.) 
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is  the  judex  fiuger  placed  below  the 
condenser  in  encli  a  position  that  it 
allows  only  marginal  rajs  to  enter  at 
one  side  of  the  condenser.  In  this 
manner  a  bnndle  of  rava  incident  on 
the  section  nndera  hij^li  angle  and  in 
any  azimuth  can  be  readilj  obtained ; 
if,  for  any  special  purpose,  rays  of  a 
given  angle  of  emergence  are  re- 
qnired,  they  can  be  had  by  using  a 
email  sliding  stop  (iris  diaphragm), but 
SDch  instances  are  rare  and  the  index 
linger  is  satisfactory  for  all  practical 
pnrposes. 

(3)  This  method  is  similar  to  the 
eecond  in  principle  but  slightly  dif- 
ferent in  its  details.  In  this  method 
the  index  finger  or  a  sliding  stop 
below  the  polarizer*  is  used  and 
ferves  to  caat  a  shadow  over  part  of 
tlie  microscopic  field.  The  path  of 
the  rays  nndtr  these  conditions  is 
tllnstrated  in  fig.  7,  in  which  the  fin- 
^r  or  slidi-ng  stop  is  represented  by 
the  arrow  AB.  AB  is  imaged  by 
the  condenser  at  A'B',  by  the  ob- 
jective at  A"  B",  by  the  field  lens  of 
theocnlar  at  A"'B'",  by  the  eye  lens 
of  the  ocular  at  A'*  B",  and  by  the 
eye  at  A'  B'  behind  the  retina.  In 
D);.  T  the  microscope  is  focussed  on 
the  object  plane  and  the  image  A^B^ 
does  not  appear,  therefore,  in  sharp 
focus  (coincide  with  the  retina),  but 
rather  as  a  dark  shadow  with  wide 
blurred  edges.  It  is  with  these  semi- 
ilark  edges  that  the  method  has  to  do. 

In  figs.  S,  9,  10  these  relations  are 
shown  oti  a  larger  scale  than  in  fig.  7, 
and  for  the  condenser  part  of  the 
tnicroecope  system  only.  In  fig.  8 
the  condenser  is  in  such  a  position 
that  the  object  AB  is  sharply  imaged 
in  the  object  plane  of  the  draw-tube 
lens  system  ;  ander  these  conditions 
the  edge  of  the  finger  or  sliding  stop 
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is  viewed  simultaneously  and  in  sharp  focm  with  the  object. 
No  hlurred  edges  are  visible.  If  now  the  condenser  system  be 
lowered  (fig.  9)  or  raised  (fig.  10),  the  finger  edge  becomes 
indistinct  and  blurred.  The  paths  of  the  rays  are  indicated  in 
the  figures  and  require  no  furtlier  explanation. 

If  now  a  mineral  grain  (indicated  as  of  irregular  outline  in 
the  object  plane  of  the  figures)  be  oljserved  with  the  condenser 
and  finger  in  the  position  of  fig,  8,  it  appears  illuminated  by 
light  from  all  directions  and  no  effects  of  oblique  illumination 
are  visible.      In  fig.  9,  however,  the  rays  whicu  impinge  on  it 


"S 


are  included  in  the  indistinct  edge  of  the  shadow  and  these 
travel  from  left  to  right  in  the  figure,  while  in  fig.  9  tlieir 
direction  is  from  the  opposite  side,  right  to  left;  bat  in  both 
cases  oblique  illumination  is  obtained,  though  not  over  so  large 
an  area  as  in  the  second  method. 

(4)  This  method  was  first  used  by  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk,* 
who  placed  a  metal  strip  over  the  upper  lens  of  the  condenser 
as  indicated  in  fig.  11.  From  this  tigui-e  it  is  evident  that  the 
oblique  illumination  obtained  by  this  method  is  less  perfect 
than  that  of  the  foi-egoing  methods.  There  is  a  greater  num- 
ber of  rays  from  one  particular  direction  which  are  not  cut  off, 

■  Z«itaclir.  Wub.  Uikmskopie,  vtli,  410-458,  1803 ;  Eqim  Anlaitimg  snr 
mikroskopiscben  KrTBtallbesCimmnDg,  WiF^sbadan,  1898. 
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but  there  are  also  raya  wliich  reacli  the  eectioD  from  other 
directions.  The  fact  that  raj6  from  one  direction  preponder- 
ate f^vee  rise  to  the  characteristic  phenomena  produced  bj 
obliquely  incident  light  while  the  remaining  rajrs  only  tend 
to  veil  theBe  phenomena  and  to  render  them  less  distinct.  Tn 
thiB  respect  this  method  is  inferior  to  the  iirst  three  methods. 

(5)  When  the  condenser  is  focnssed  on  the  object  plane  of 
the  draw-tobe  system,  the  lower  focal  plane  of  the  condenser  is 
conjugate  to  the  nppei-  focal  plane  of  the  objective  (iig.  7) ;  a 
stop  placed  in  the  npper  focal  pl»ne  of  the  objective  functions, 
therefore, "  similarly  to  a  stop  in  the  lower  focal  plane  of  the 
condenser,*  and  if  properly  placed  Bhould  prodnce  equally 
satisfactory  oblique  illuminHtion.  In  actoal  practice,  however, 
this  method  is  not   satisfactory  because  of  the  difficnlty  of 


inserting  the  stop  in  the  upper  focal  plane  of  the  objective. 
This  focal  plane,  moreover,  is  not  a  plane  but  a  warped  surface 
and  covers  only  a  small  area.  In  many  objectives  the  upper 
focal  plane  is  located  within  the  lens  system  and  is  accordingly 
ont  oi  reach  entirely.  In  low  power  objectives  of  small  numer- 
ical aperture,  moreover,  the  angle  of  iTiclination  of  the  most 
obliquely  incident  rays  attainable  is  too  small  to  be  of  much 
Bervice.  In  view  of  these  objections  the  method  can  hardly 
be  recommended  for  general  nse. 

(6)  In  fig.  7  the  image  A"B"  is  conjugate  to  AB,and  a  stop 
placed  at  A"B"  should  function  similarly  to  AB  itself.  Theo- 
retically this  statement  may  be  true,  but  practically  it  does  not 

■H.  AmbroDt)  (B«r.  SScbs.  Oesell.  d.  Wissen.  Uatb.  pb^.  Kl..  1806,  1-6) 
hudereloped  a  method  for  measnrinfi  relative  retiactiTe  indices,  whiofa  is 
biaed  OD  the  pbenomeDa  prodaced  in  ^e  apper  focal  plane  ot  tbe  objeftive. 
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hold.  The  angle  of  inclination  of  the  ravs  within  the  draw 
tube  is  so  small  (less  than  3°)  that  it  ie  difficult  to  place  the 
stop  in  a  position  to  show  the  phenomena  clearly.  The  edge  of 
the  shadow  thus  obtained  is  furthermore  very  narrow.  In  case  a 
low  power  objective  be  used,  the  object  itself  is  uguallf  illnmin- 
ated  by  a  cone  of  rays  whose  angnlar  aperture  is  so  large  that 
they  cannot  all  enter  the  objective;  tney  produce,  however, 
phenomena  of  refraction  in  the  object  which  are  readily  imafced 
through  the  objective  but  which  cannot  be  produced  by  stops 
within  the  draw  tube.  This  objection  applies  to  all  methoae 
involving  stops  placed  above  the  object  itself,  whether  in  the 
draw  tube  or  above  the  ocular  as  in  the  method  described 
below, 

(7)  In  the  properly  focaeeed  microscope  system  the  eye  circle 
is  the  conjugate  im^e  of  the  lower  focal  plane  of  the  conden- 
ser (fig.  7).  A  stop  in  the  lower  focal  plane  of  the  condenser 
is  accordingly  imaged  in  the  eye  circle  of  the  ocular,  and  vice 
versa.  Id  view  of  this  mutual  relation  one  might  well  conclude 
that  it  is  immaterial  whether  a  stop  be  used  in  the  eye  circle  or 
in  the  lower  focal  plane  of  the  condenser  for  producing  oblique 
illumination,  but  actual  practice  proves  this  to  be  not  etrictl; 
true,  partly  for  the  reasons  cited  under  (6)  above  and  partly 
because  of  the  imperfections  in  the  lens  system  whicli  is  not 
corrected  primarily  for  the  eye  circle;  the  result  being  that, 
because  of  cumulative  errors,  an  object  in  the  lower  focal  plane 
of  the  condenser  ia  imperfectly  imaged  in  the  eye  circle,  and 
the  difficulty  of  properly  placing  a  stop  there  is  greatly 
increased.  This  method,  nowever,  has  often  been  suggested* 
for  producing  oblique  illumination,  bat  it  has  not  b^n  actu- 
ally UBed  to  any  great  extent  by  petrographers.  It  is  inferior, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  to  methods  (2)  and  (3) 
described  above. 

Recapitulation. —  In  the  above  paragraphs  the  different 
feasible  methods  for  obtaining  oblique  illumination  with  the 
petrographic  raicroecope  are  described  and  their  relative  merits 
briefly  considered.  From  the  discuseion  it  is  evident  that  the 
methods  are  not  all  equally  good  either  from  a  theoreticalor  from 
a  practical  standpoint.  Theoretically  the  first  three  methods 
are  superior  to  the  others,  and  methods  (2)  and  (3)  are  also  sim- 
plest to  apply  in  actual  work.  They  should,  therefore,  be 
adopted  in  preference  to  the  others. 

■S.  Einer,  Arohiv  Mikroekop.  Anst.,  «7,  97,  1885;  F.  Becks,  Sitnin(ts- 
ber,  Acad.  Wien,  I  Abt.,  cii.  358-370,  1893  ;  Min.  petr.  Uitt.,  liii,  385-388, 
1893 ;  J.  W.  Goraon.  see  Spitta,  Microscopy,  p.  179,  1909 ;  F.  E.  Wright. 
Carnegie  Inat.  Washiagton,  168,  9S,  1911  ;  H.  Schneiderfaohn,  Zeiteohr. 
Kryst..  1,  384,  1913. 
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The  Ubes  of  Obuquk  Illumination  in  Pstsographic 

MiCBOSCOPB   WOKK. 

Jietertninution  of  the  reiative  refractive  indices  of  adjacent  min- 
eral grain*  or  of  mineral  grains  immersed  in  liquids. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  principles  on  which  the  immersion 
method  for  determining  the  refractive  indices  of  mineral  grains 
is  based.  This  method  has  been  frequently  described,  but  it 
is  60  asefal  that  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.    It  is 


founded  primarily  on  two  physical  facts,  the  refraction  of  light 
and  the  relative  color  diBpersion  between  liquids  and  solids. 

The  relations  which  result  from  these  facts  are  illustrated  in 
figs.  12  to  17,  in  which  the  mineral  grain  is  considered  immersed 


in  liquids  of  different  refractory  indices.  Figs.  12a,  12c,  13a,  IZc 
are  drawn  for  the  case  that  the  refractive  inaex  of  the  mineral  ie 
1-70  and  that  of  the  hquid  1'60.  In  figs.  14a,  b,  the  refractive  in- 
dices of  the  mineral  are :  1'542  forthe  wave  length  650/i/i ;  1'546 
for  \=  550/1/1 ;  1'552  For  X  ^=  450/i/i,  while  for  the  liquid  they 
are  1-536  for  \  =  650/t/t ;  l-54«  for  X  =  550>(/i ;  1-570  for  \  = 
450/4/1 ;  tlie  refractive  indices  of  mineral  and  liquid  are  eqoal 
for  the  wave  length  A,  =  550/1/*.  but  the  liquid  has  a  lower 
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index  for  the  red  end  of  the  visiblo  spectrum  and  a  higher 
index  for  the  bine  and  green  rays. 

Figs.  12  to  17  are  drawn  on  the  asBumption  that  the  mar- 
gins of  the  immersed  mineral  grain  are  more  or  less  wedge- 
shaped  (prismatic)  or  lenticular ;  theoretically  these  two  cases 


3i     ilU     H 


are  not  different  because  any  warped  or  cnrved  surface  can  be 
considered  as  resolved  into  a  succession  of  very  minute  plane 
surface  elements.  In  practical  work  the  above  assumption  of 
more  or  less  wedge-eliaped  margins  on  mineral  grains  is  valid 
and  the  relations  depicted  in  figs.  12  to  17  obtain.  In  figs  12a 
Fio.  IS.  Fio.  16. 


and  13a  the  mineral  has  a  liigher  refractive  index  than  the  sur- 
rounding liquid  and  abeam  of  centrally  incident  parallel  light 
emerges  from  the  grain  as  a  convergent  hnndle,  while  in  hgs, 
12b,  13b  a  similarly  incident  beam  emerges  as  a  divergent 
bundle.  In  case  the  microscope  be  first  focussed  on  the  margin 
of  the  grain  AB  and  then  raised,  the  intensity  of  the  field  iOu- 
mination  is  fuund  to  change  continuously — the  rays  being  con- 
centrated toward  the  center  of  the  gram  in  figs.  12a  and  13a 
where  the  mineral  has  the  higher  index,  while  in  figs.  IQb  and 
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135  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  zone  of  maximum  illumination 
receding  from  the  center  of  the  grain  on  raisinji  the  draw  tube.* 
In  figs.  12c,  13c  the  effect  of  oblique  illumiDation  on  the 
higher  refracting  mineral  grain  is  indicated.  Under  such  con- 
ditioDB  opposite  margins  of  the  mineral  grains  appear  unequally 
illDminated,  the  raja  from  the  margin  on  the  right  emerging  at 
such  a  large  angle  that  they  fail  to  enter  the  objective  (fig.  17, 
grain  A),  while  from  the  margin  on  the  left  the  rays  do  enter 
the  microscope.  The  left  margin  appears,  therefore,  brightly 
iUamioated  while  the  right  margin  is  relatively  dark.  The 
greater  the  difference  in  refractive  index  between  liquid  and 
mineral  grain,  the  more  pronounced  is  this  contrast  iu  iHnmina- 


OBJECT-PLANE 


tion  and  the  more  the  grain  stands  out  in  relief.  In  figs.  \^d 
and  \Zd  the  mineral  grain  has  the  lower  refractive  index  and 
dark  and  light  margins  appear  reversed,  the  right  margin  being 
DOW  bright  and  the  leit  margin  dark.  These  relations  are 
indicated  in  tig.  15  and  in  fig.  17  (grains  A  and  B),  and  are 
anffieiently  obvious  witiiont  further  comment ;  they  enable  the 
observer  to  determine  at  once  whether  the  mineral  grain  has  a 
higher  or  lower  refractive  index  than  the  enclosing  liquid. 

In  case  the  mineral  grain  and  liquid  have  the  same  refractive 
index  for  some  wave  length  near  the  center  of  the  visible  spec- 
trum (about  550/i/i),  the  greater  color  dispersion  of  most  liquids 

•0.  Uasobke,  Pogg.  Ann.  Phys.  Chem.,  cilv.  568,  1872  ;  Wied.  Ann.,  %\, 
^,  1880;  F.  Becke,  SitznngBber.  Akad.  Wien,  I  Abt.,  cii,  3S8,  1893; 
Hin.  petr.  Uitt.,  xiij,  S05, 1893 ;  A.  Brnn,  Arch.  Soc.  Pbvs.  et  Hath.,  Qen^ve, 
wii,  3, 1894. 
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over  Bolids  entere  the  prubletu  and  g^ves  rise  to  characteriEtic 
color  fringes  along  the  mai^ins  of  the  raiceral  grain.  Under 
these  conditions  the  mineral  hae  a  higher  refractire  index  than 
the  liquid  for  the  red  rays,  while  for  the  bine  rays  the  liquid 
has  the  higher  refractive  index,  with  the  result  that  the  red 
raye  emerge  as  a  convergent  bundle  (tigs.  12a  and  14a)  while 
the  blue  rays  are  divergent  (fig.  12&,  14^).  This  difference  Id 
beliavior  between  the  blue  and  red  rays  can  be  clearly  seen 
on  properly  immersed  grains  illuminated  by  a  narrow  central 
cone  uf  light  from  the  condenser  ;  on  raising  the  objective,  a 
red  marginal  line  appears  to  move  toward  the  center  of  the 
grain  while  a  similar  blue  marginal  line  moves  out  and  away 
from  the  center, 

Th^se  marginal  fringes  can  be  studied  to  still  I>etter  advan- 
tage on  grains  illuminated  from  a  strong  point  source  of  light 
(^lemst  glower)  placed  approximately  in  the  plane  of  the  sub- 
stage  reflector,  tlie  condenser  and  reflector  having  been  pre- 
viously removed  ;  the  dispersion  colors  obtained  with  this 
arrangement  are  remarkably  clear  and  beautifnl.  By  shifting 
the  Kemst  glower  to  one  side  oblique  illumination  can  be 
obtained  and  characteristic  phenomena  produced  (iig.  14i,  17C) 
which  are  best  shown  by  a  low  power  objective  (E.F.  aboat 
1C°""  and  N.A.  0-65).  On  shifting  the  Nernst  glower  away 
from  the  axis  of  the  microscope  we  soon  reach  alimit  beyond 
which  direct  light  no  longer  enters  the  objective  (limit  of 
angular  aperture  of  objective  in  object  field);  this  limit  is 
not  sharp,  but  a  hazy,  transition  edge,  grading  into  the  bright 
field  on  the  one  side  and  into  the  black,  noQ-illuminat«d  held 
on  t)ie  other.  It  is  in  this  semi-dark  transition  zone  that 
the  phenomena  of  color  dispersion  are  best  observed.  In  fig. 
14J  the  effect  of  the  color  dispersion  between  a  mineral  grain 
and  the  enclosing  liquid  are  illustrated  (the  drawings  are 
angle-true  for  the  refractive  indices  given  above  on  page  71); 
the  angle  between  the  blue  and  red  rays  on  emergence  is  4"  57' 
at  the  right  margin  of  the  grain  and  3°  36'  at  its  left  margin. 
In  view  of  the  small  angle  between  these  rays  it  might  seem 
difficult  to  explain  why  the  dispersion  colors  are  so  clearly 
marked  along  tlie  margins  of  the  grains.  But  the  reason  is 
obvious  when  we  note  that  these  colors  are  practically  confined 
to  the  semi-dark  zone  between  darkness  and  light  in  the  field. 
This  narrow  zone  is  itself  less  than  b°  in  width,  and  in  it  cor- 
respondingly small  angular  differences  between  entrant  rays 
are  rendered  visible.  Thus  in  the  grain  uf  14fi  the  red  rays 
from  the  left  margin  are  less  steeply  incHned  than  the  blue 
rays  and  would  accordingly  be  transmitted  and  visible  through 
an  objective  whose  angular  apertnre  is  just  large  enough  to 
admit  them  but  too  small  to  admit  the  blue  rays.    Under  these 
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conditionfi  the  left  margin  of  the  grain  would  appe&r  tinged 
with  red.  For  the  ri^ut  luarein,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  blue 
rays  are  leas  steeply  inclined  and  this  margin  would  accordingly 
be  b)ue  under  these  conditions.  By  shifting  the  Nemet  glower 
the  angle  of  the  incident  coue  of  light  can  be  decreatea  grad- 
ually, whereapon  the  red  margin  on  the  left  becoines  orange- 
red  and  this  color  in  tnrn  passes  into  the  yellow  tint  of  the 
strongly  illnminated  field ;  at  the  same  time  the  blue  of  the 
right  mar^D  passes  into  green  and  thence  into  the  yellow  hue 
of  the  tield. 

Similar  phenomena,  though  less  brilliant,  are  visible  at  the 
indistinct  shadow  edges  prodnced  in  the  field  by  placing  the 
finger  below  the  condenser  (method  3  above,  daylight  illumin- 
ation) or  by  using  the  sliding  stop  in  the  lower  focal  plane  of 
the  condenser  (method  2  above).  Tlie  red  and  blue  fringes 
described  above  appear  and  their  explanation  is  similar  to  that 
given  for  the  fringes  observed  with  the  Nernet  glower.  The 
angle  1)etween  the  incident  rays  which  enter  the  semi-dark  edge 
is  in  all  cases  snffictently  small  to  allow  minute  angular  differences 
between  the  slightly  dispersed  colored  rays  to  be  detected.  The 
greater  the  difference  in  dispersion  between  liquid  and  mineral 
grain,  the  more  brilliant  and  purer  the  red  and  blue  margins  thus 
obtained.  With  high-power  objectives  the  semi-dark  shadow 
zone  covers  the  entire  field  ana  the  colors  are  spread  out  and 
correspondingly  less  distinct  and  brilliant.  For  this  reason 
high-power  objectives  are  as  a  rale  less  favorable  than  low 
objectives  for  the  determination  of  relative  refractive  indices 
by  this  method  of  oblique  illumiuation. 
A  remarkable  display  of  those  colored  margins  resulting  from 
,  prismatic  color  dispersion  can  be  seen  on  a  clear  quartz  crystal 
immersed  in  a  mixture  of  clove  oil  with  a  little  cinnamon  oil 
and  illuminated  by  oblique  rays  entering  the  glass  base  of  the 
containing  receptacle  (beaker  glass  or  trough  of  axial  angle 
apparatus).  Attention  was  first  directed  to  these  phenomena 
by  O.  Maschke  in  1872.* 

The  color  fringes  as  ordinarily  obtained  are  rarely  pure  red 
and  blue  but  rather  orange  and  pale  blue,  the  blue  being  often 
more  prononnced  than  the  orange.  In  case  the  liquid  has  a 
veryBtrong  dispersion  and  the  mineral  a  weak  dispersion,  such 
color-rims  appear  over  a  considerable  range  of  refractive  indices 
and  the  refractive  index  values  obtained  by  the  method  are 
correspondingly  less  accurate.  Ordinarily,  when  colored  rims 
areot^rved  on  a  mineral  grain  and  both  sides  present  about 
the  same  intensitv  of  illumination,  the  refractive  index  of 
liqaid  and  mineral  are  equal  for  a  wave  length  of  about  550/i/i 
and  the  error  of  the  determination  of  the  refractive  index  by 
•  Fogg.  Ann.,  cxl»,  568, 1872 ;  Wied.  Ann.,  si,  732,  1880. 
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tliie  motliod  is  then  not  over  ±'002 ;  but  ae  noted  above,  this 

[)robable  error  is  noticeably  larger  when  strongly  dispersive 
iguids,  snch  as  metliylene  iodide,  are  used.  Jor  more  accu- 
rate work  reconrBe  should  be  had  to  monochromatic  light  where 
differences  of  ±'001  in  refractive  index  can  be  readily  detected 
either  by  the  oblique  illumination  or  by  the  Becke  line  method 
on  clear  graine*  meaeuring  at  least  '001'°'°  in  diameter. 

In  view  of  the  ease  with  which  this  method  can  be  applied 
to  the  determination  of  relative  refractive  indices  of  minerals 
both  in  thin  sections  of  rocks  and  in  grains  immersed  in  liqtiids, 
it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  frequently  used  bj  petrol- 
ogists.  For  tlie  detection  of  smalt  amounts  of  orthoclase  in  a 
rock  in  which  ptagiocla&e  is  the  predominating  feldspar,  the 
writer  has  found  oblique  illumination  (by  method  3  above) 
with  a  relative  low  power  objective  exceedingly  nseful.  The 
low  refracting  grains  of  orthoclase  appear  to  stand  out  in  relief 
(as  hollows)  in  the  slide  and  can  be  detected  at  a  glance,  whereas 
if  the  usual  Becke  line  test  be  applied  with  a  higher  power 
objective  to  individual  grains,  the  cliances  are  that  the  minute 
orthoclase  grains  will  be  overlooked  and  missed  altogether.  In 
the  tirst  case  it  is  like  finding  a  needle  in  a  haystack  ;  in  the 
second,  like  finding  the  same  needle  when  it  reflects  the  sun's 
rays  which  the  observer  caunot  fail  to  see. 

A  timple  Jield  method  for  distingtiiihing  calcUe  and  dolomite. 
To  one  accustomed  to  the  above   immersion   method    for 
determining  the  refractive  indices  of  mineral  grains  the  fol- 
lowing method  for  distinguishing  calcite  and  dolomite  in  the 

■  For  a  description  of  a  set  of  suitabln  refractive  Hqnida  see  Joamal  Oeol- 
oaj,  XX.  404,  1913  ;  also  Carnegie  InatiCutiDD  of  Washington  Pub.  158,  in 
wbich  the  piactical  worfcinn  detitiU  of  this  and  other  methods  an  n*eii. 
Attention  may  here  be  directed  to  a  method  described  hj  Anton  Panlj 
(ZeitBchr.  WIbb.  Hikroskop.,  ixii,  344-948,  lUOA)  for  measnring  the  refrac- 
tive index  of  a  llonid  b.v  means  of  sections  of  catcita  and  sidei-ite  cnt  parallel 
with  the  axis.  From  the  nngle  3*  between  the  two  poeitloilB  at  which  the 
mineral  plate  disappears  in  the  liqoid,  Panlj  oalcalatM  the  refiactive  index 
of  the  liquid  from  the  equation 


--  VV' 


os'^ 


where  u  and  t  are  the  ptincipal  refractive  indices  of  the  mineral.  Pauly 
claims  an  accnracy  of  2  or  !i  in  the  fourth  decimal  place  for  this  method. 
His  fundamantal  BBgiimption,  however,  thut  the  mineral  plalfl  actually  disap- 
pears, is  Incorrect.  For  everj  position  of  the  plate  two  waves  emerge,  one 
vibrating  parallel  to  u  and  the  other  parallel  tu  e.  The  intensity  of  the 
wave  u  varies  with  cos'  f,  where  f  is  the  angle  included  between  u  and  the 
principal  section  of  the  polarizer ;  the  inteiisit;  of  the  second  wave  e  varies 
with  sin'  f .  Two  waves  emer)^  and,  except  for  «  =  4!>°  their  intensity  is 
different.  There  is  consequently  no  position  where  the  plate  disappears 
entirely  {1.  e..  has  the  same  refractive  index  as  the  liquid),  and  the  method 
cannot  famish  accnraie  resntts. 
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field  may  prove  neefnl.  The  ordinary  refractive  iodex,  u,  of 
calcite  is  l"ti58;  tbat  of  dolomite,  1'682.  GrraiiiB  of  calcite 
immeraed  in  a-monobroin -naphthalene  (a)  ^:  1-658)  sliow  dis- 
tinct color  fringes  ;  ench  color  fringes  do  not  appear  along  the 
mai^ins  of  dolomite  grains.  To  apply  the  method  in  the  field 
two  object  glasees  and  a  small  bottle  of  a-nionobrom-naphtha- 
lene*  are  necessary.  The  material  to  be  tested  is  finely  pow- 
dered with  the  hammer  and  a  small  portion  immersed  in  a  drop 
of  the  a-raonobroni- naphthalene  on  the  object  glass-.  The  drop 
and  immersed  powder  are  then  covered  with  the  second  object 
glass  and  the  whole  tilted  and  examined  through  a  pocket  lens 
pointed  toward  the  sky.  Oblique  illamination  is  procured  by 
placing  the  linger  in  front  of  the  object  glass  (between  the  glass 
and  the  sky).  The  edge  of  the  finger  then  appears  out  of  focus 
and  indistinct ;  grains  of  calcite  within  this  semi-dark  zone  of 
indistinct  focus  show  the  characteristic  bine  and  orange  mar- 
ina! colors,  while  grains  of  dolomite  appear  simply  white  and 
dark.  Here  and  there  a  suggestion  of  color  is  to  bo  obeerved 
even  with  the  dolomite,  bat  with  a  little  practice  the  eye  be^ 
comes  accustomed  to  these  differences  and  the  two  substances 
can  be  readily  distinguished  by  this  method.  The  writer  has 
had  occasion  to  use  the  method  repeatedly  dnring  the  past 
decade. 

77ie  phenomena  of  convergent  polarized  light  observed  in 
parallel  polarized  light, 

Hj  the  use  of  oblique  illumination  practically  all  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  obtained  in  convergent  polarized  light  can 
be  obtained  without  difficulty.  The  importance  of  oblique 
illamination  in  this  respect  has  been  emphasized  by  Schroeder 
van  der  KoIk,f  v.  Fedorow,f  and  recently  by  Schneiderh6hn,§ 
Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  obtained  obliqne  illumination  fl)  hy 
nee  of  a  stop  above  the  condenser  (method  4  above) ;  (2)  by 
casting  a  shadow  witli  his  finger  placed  between  the  reflector 
and  the  source  of  light  (modification  of  method  3  above) ;  (3) 
by  tilting  the  plate  mounted  on  the  top  surface  of  a  glass  hem- 
isphere, Fedorow  used  the  aniveraal  stuge  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Schneiderhohn  recommends  a  stop  (Sehieberblende)  in 
the  eye  circle  of  the  ocular.  From  the  discussion  in  the  first 
section  of  this  paper  it  is  evident  that  the  most  effective 
method  for  obtaining  oblique  illumination  is  hy  methods  2  and 
3  above,  unless  accessory  apparatus,  as  a  glass  hemisphere  or  a 
universal  stage,  is  to  be  used. 

*  Beadilj  obtainable  from  dealers  in  chemical  stipplies. 

t  Zeitachr.  Wiss,  Mikroa.,  viu.  45«-458,  1883  ;  xii,  188-192,  1895. 

tZeitKhr.  Eirst.,  zxiv,  603-603.  1895. 

§Ibid.,  1,381-241,  1912. 
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By  obeerviDg  the  rise  and  fall  of  interference  colors  on  a 
mineral  plate  for  lif^t  waveB  incident  anrler  different  angles 
sod  in  different  azimuths,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  crys- 
tal system  of  the  mineral,  as  Schroeder  van  der  Kolk  and 
Fedorow  were  tlie  first  to  sliow.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  resnite  obtained  by  thie  method  of  observation  are 
also  obtainable  from  interference  figures  in  convergent  polar- 
ized light.  This  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  means  of  a 
email  movable  stop  in  the  lower  focal  plane  of  the  condenser 
(method  2  above) ;  by  ehifting  this  stop,  light  from  any  point 
in  the  field  can  he  had  to  tlie  exclusion  of  alt  other  rays  and 
thus  any  particular  interference  color  in  the  interference 
figure  singled  out  tor  uhservation.  If  now,  without  disturbing 
the  stop,  the  mineral  plate  itself  be  olwerved,  its  interference 
color  will  be  found  to  be  identical  with  that  noted  in  the  inter- 
ference tigare.  By  moving  the  stop  to  different  positions, 
different  interference  tints  can  be  obtained,  bnt  in  all  cases  the 
interference  color  observed  through  the  stop  in  the  interfer- 
ence color  is  identical  with  that  observed  on  the  PJste  itself. 
The  reason  for  this  relation  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  lower 
focal  plane  of  the  condenser  is  conjugate  to  the  upper  focal 
plane  of  the  objective  while  the  object  plane  is  conjugate  to 
the  image  plane  in  the  eye-piece.  The  interference  phenomena 
take  place  in  the  upper  nicol  and  the  interference  colors  as  we 
observe  them  appear  after  the  waves  have  emerged  from  the 
upper  nicol ;  after  the  interference  color  has  been  once  formed 
it  does  not  suffer  further  change  except  for  the  errors  of  the 
lens  system.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  interference 
color  produced  by  a  narrow  beam  of  obliquely  transmitted 
light  is  practically  the  same,  whether  seen  in  the  interference 
figure  or  on  the  mineral  plate  itself. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  phenomena  can  be  had  by 
observing  a  basal  section  of  a  uniaxial  mineral.  In  convergent 
polarized  light  sucha  plate  furnishes  a  black  cross  with  concen- 
tric isochromatic  lines.  If  a  stop  with  small  opening  be  used 
and  only  a  narrow  cone  of  light  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
plate  parallel  to  its  principal  axis  (the  central  part  of  the  inter- 
ference figure),  tlie  plate  itself  will  appear  much  darker  than 
it  does  when  a  wider  cone  of  light  is  employed.  By  shifting 
the  stop  in  one  of  the  diametrical  planes  parallel  with  the 
principal  nicol  planes  (i.  e.  parallel  with  one  of  the  dark  bars 
in  the  uniaxial  interference  figure)  the  field  preserves  its  dark- 
ness; but  if  the  stop  be  shifted  along  a  diagonal  diametral 
plane  so  that  in  the  interference  figure  the  small  aperture 
appears  in  the  light  quadrants  between  the  dark  bars,  the  plate 
itself  becomes  noticeably  illuminated,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
dull  gray  interference  tints  characteristic  of  most  sections  of 
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Dniaxial  minerals  cnt  normal  to  the  principal  axis.  Thie  inter- 
relatiou  of  the  pheDomens  observed  on  plates  in  obliquely  inci- 
dent, plane-polarized  light  and  those  seen  in  interference 
figures  from  the  eame  plates  in  convergent-polarized  light  is 
fundamental  but  has  not  always  been  appreciated  by  observers. 
Becentlj  U.  Schneiderhohn*  has  elaborated  this  method  of 
obliqae  illumination  and  employed  a  stop  in  the  eye  circle  of 
the  ocular  for  the  purpose  (inetuod  7  above) ;  tliis  position  is, 
however,  not  the  best  for  ordinary  work,  because  of  the  com- 
parativelj  sraall  eye  circle,  and  the  small  angle  of  emergence 
of  the  tranamitted  rays  (8°  to  15°)  and  also  for  the  reasons 
cited  above  under  methods  6  and  7.  The  special  advantage 
claimed  by  Schneiderhohn  for  this  method,  that  it  produces 
narrower  rims  of   total  reflection  on  mineral  grains  than  are 


obtained  by  any  of  the  substage  methods,  is  of  little  practical 
moment  and  is  more  than  outweighed  by  its  unfavorable  fea- 
tures. Schneiderhohn  does  not  recognize,  moreover,  the  con- 
nection between  the  interference  colors  obtained  on  a  plate  in 
obliqaely  incident,  parallel,  polarized  light  and  those  observed 
in  uie  interference  fignre,  and  is  thus  led  to  make  sever^ 
incorrect  statements.  Thus  the  assertion  that  on  a  section  per- 
pendicular to  the  optic  normal,  the  interference  colors  for  all 
obliqoely  incident  waves  are  lower  than  that  of  the  central 
wave,t  IB  not  correct,  as  can  be  shown  both  by  direct  test  in 
convergent  polarized  light,  and  also  by  mathematical  reason- 
ing. Actions  of  all  aniaxial  minerals  parallel  with  the  princi- 
pal axis  and  of  biaxial  minerals  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the 
optic  axes  exhibit  in  convergent  polarized  light  the  well  known 
fall  of  interference  colors  in  the  direction  of  the  acute  bisec- 
trix bnt  rise  of  interference  colors  in  the  adjacent  qnadrants. 
'ZellMhr.  Enst.,  I,  231-241, 1B12. 
•  t  Ibid.,  I,  287,  1913. 
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In  niineralB  with  large  optic  axial  angle  {2V  nearly  90°  as  in 
olivine)  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  interference  colore  awa;  frani 
the  center  of  the  fleld  is  so  glight  that  practically  the  Bame 
interference  color  covers  the  entire  field  and  one  is  at  a  loss  t« 
determine,  hy  this  method,  which  quadrant  contains  the  acute 
bisectrix. 

The  mathematical  proof  of  the  above  statement  is  not  diffi- 
cult. In  lig.  18(1  let  N  be  the  direction  of  the  optic  normal 
in  stereographic  projection  ;  A^  A,  be  the  two  optic  axes, 
and  B  the  direction  of  propagation  of  a  wave  transmitted 
obliqnely  through  the  plate  perpendicular  to  the  optic  normal 
H,  If  d  be  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  then  the  length  d' 
(fig.  iSb)  of  tlie  path  of  the  wave  OB  is 

■r  =  ~^  (1) 

where  r  =  NOB.  The  birefringence  y'  —  a  for  the  direction 
B  is  readily  found  from  the  standard  approximate  birefringence 
formula 

y'  —  a'  =  (y  —  a)  sin  0^ .  sin  *,  (2) 

wherein  6,  and  0,  are  the  angles  BA,  and  BA,  included  by  tlie 
direction  B  with  the  two  optic  axes  A„  A,  respectively.  In 
this  particular  case  ^.  =  <  BOA,  =  <  BOA,  =  0,.  In  the 
spherical  triangle  BEA,  we  have 

cos  BA,  =  008  BE  .  COS  EA  or  ,„, 

cos  0,  =  cos  (90  -  r)  COS  V  ^'  > 

where  EA,  =£  Y,  which  is  half  the  optic  axial  angle  A, A,. 

The  path  difierencc  Ab  or  interference  color  of  the  wave 
propagated  along  OB  varies  directly  with  the  length  of  path 
OB  (3')  and  the  birefringence,  y'  —  a'. 

^^=d'.{y'-  .')  (4) 

On  substituting  in  this  equation  the  value  from  (1),  (2),  (3), 


-  (y  —  a)  {\  —  sin'  r  .  cos'  V) 


(5) 


The  path  difference  An  for  the  optic  normal  ON  is 
A„=.   rf.(y-a)  (H) 

From  (5)  and  (6)  we  obtain  by  division 

Ab        '  —  sin'  r  cos'  V  ,„, 
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Similarly  for  the  direction  OC  (NO  =  NB)  in  the  plane  of 
the  obtuee  bieectrix  we  find 


From  the  last  two  eqaationa  it  is  evident  that  for  T  =  45°, 
the  path  difference  in  the  two  quadrants  at  6  and  0  ia  the 
same.  For  the  Bmall  angles  r(<  20°)  which  enter  ioto  the 
problem  we  may  write  witbont  appreciable  error 


BQ  expression  which  becomes,  for  V  =  45° 


For  the  direction  OB  the  path  difference  is  identical  with 
that  for  ON  when  the  optic  axial  angle  is  exactly  90°.  The 
same  relation  obviooaly  nolds  true  for  the  direction  00.  ■  In 
other  words,  the  interference  color  remains  uncbaoged  and 
covers  the  entire  field.  If  now  V  decreases,  equation  (7)  obvi- 
ously becomes  less  than  unity  while  equation  (8)  increasea  in 
valae  and  is  greater  than  unity.  The  interference  color  falla, 
therefore,  in  tne  direction  of  the  acute  bisectrix  and  rises  in  the 
direction  of  the  obtuse  bisectrix  except  for  the  caae  2T=  90°, 
where  the  interference  color  remains  unchanged  and  the  entire 
field  appears  isochromatically  illnminated. — Both  experiment 
and  theory  thus  disprove  Schneider  boh  n's  statement.  His 
rule,*  furthermore,  for  distingnishing  sections  perpendicular 
to  the  optic  normal  from  sections  perpendicular  to  the  obtuae 
bisectrix  bv  noting  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  interference  colors 
fall  in  alt  directiona,  while  in  the  second  they  fall  in  one  quad- 
rant and  rise  in  the  adjacent  quadrant,  is  likewise  invalid. 
Equally  incorrect  is  the  assertion  that  the  eye  circle  stop 
(Scbieberblende)  furnishes  results  which  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  interference  figure. 

Jiecapitulati&n.  —  TtiB  stndy  of  interference  phenomena 
resulting  from  oblique  illumination  between  crossed  nicols 
enables  the  observer  to  determine  many  optical  features  in  a 
given  mineral  plate.  These  phenomena  are  identical,  so  far 
as  interference  colors  go,  with  the  phenomena  obtained  in 
■Zeitochr.  Kryrt.,  I,  240, 1912. 
Am.  Joub.  Sci.— Fodrib  SERisa,  Vol..  XXXV,  No.  SOS.— Jauvast,  IB18. 
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interference  feares  from  tlie  same  plate  in  convergent  polar 
ized  li^ht.  Tbe  etiidj  of  mineral  plates  by  the  method  of  ob- 
lique illnniination  i»  of  value  becaase  it  impreeees  the  mind  of 
the  otieerver  with  the  interdependence  of  optical  and  crystallo- 
j^raphic  properties.  It  is,  however,  highly  important  that  the 
observer  realize  the  e&Eential  agreement  between  tlie  phenom- 
ena observed  in  oblique  illumination  and  those  seen  on  interfer- 
ence tignres  in  convergent  polarized  light.  In  the  interference 
figures  the  interference  color  phenomena  are  seen  at  a  glance, 
and  if  they  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
mineral  from  which  they  are  obtained,  all  of  tlie  conclusions  ' 
to  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  method  of  oblique  illnmin- 
ation  can  also  be  derived  with  even  greater  facility  from  the 
interference  tignre.  For  the  stndy  of  interference  phenomena 
the  method  of  oblique  illumination  does  not  offer  any  special 
advantages  over  the  convergent  polarized  light  method,  but  it  . 
does  present  certain  disadvantages  in  manipulation  and  in  the  i 
distinctness  of  the  phenomena  observed  which  cannot  be  disre-  ' 
garded  entirely.  This  is  especially  true  if  oblique  illumination 
be  obtained  by  use  of  a  stop  in  (he  eye  circle  of  the  ocular  as 
recently  suggested  by  8cImeiderhohu.  The  best  method  for 
obtaining  obtiqne  illumination  is  that  outlined  noder  method  S 
above.  , 

MeoBurement  of  Extinction  AngUt.  ' 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  pheoomena  produced  by  obliooe 
illumination  liave  been  discuBeed  in  some  detail.  Attention 
should  also  be  directed  to  an  obvious  but  important  fact,  too 
often  disregarded  in  petrographic  microscope  work,  that  for  the 
accurate  measurement  of  extinction  angle  central  illumination 
by  parallel  plane-polarized  light  is  higtily  essential.  Satisfac- 
tory measurements  of  extinction  angles  cannot  be  made  when 
the  section  is  illuminated  by  a  strongly  convei^ent  cone  of 
light,  incident  under  all  angles  and  m  all  azimuths.  The 
reason  for  this  is  apparent  from  the  discussion  above  and 
requires  no  further  comment. 

Oeophyeical  Laboratory, 

WashingtoD,  D.  C, 

October,   1913. 
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Art.  is. — Notes  on  the  Silurian  Limestone  of  MUe^urg 
Gapi  near  BeUefonte,  Pennsylvania ;  by  TeoMis  C. 
BsowN. 

Ik  the  central  part  of  Center  county  from  Bellefonte  north- 
west through  Milesharg  and  on  toward  Snowshoe  ia  exposed, 
within  a  distsoce  of  about  ten  miles,  one  of  the  most  complete 
aod  most  acceseible  sectione  of  Paleozoic  rocks  which  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  inclndes  all 
of  the  formations  represented  here  from  the  base  of  the  Beek- 
tnantown  (Lower  urdovician)  to  the  coal  measures  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  (Upper  Carboniferous).  The  lower  part  of  this 
section,  consisting  of  the  various  members  of  the  Ordovician, 
has  frequently  been  described  and  alluded  to  because  it  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  sections  of  this  system  which  can  be 
found  in  the  eastern  part  of  North  America.  The  object  of 
tills  paper,  however,  is  to  record  a  few  observations  on  the 
limestone  beds  which  occur  at  the  top  of  the  next  higher 
(Silurian)  system,  and  to  correct  a  few  errors  which  have  crept 
iulo  the  scanty  descriptions  of  this  region  already  in  print. 

The  region  lies  at  the  boundary  between  the  last  fold  or 
BDticline  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  and  the  front  of  the 
Allegheny  plateau.  All  formations  in  this  vicinity  ontcrop  in 
aj^oeral  north-east-southwest  direction,  parallel  to  the  major 
physical  features.  Nittany  valley  occupies  the  last  eroded 
Anticline  along  the  northwest  side  of  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains; the  Bald  Eagle  ridge  with  its  double  crest  is  due  to  the 
resistant,  almost  vertical  oeds  of  the  Bald  Eagle  conglomerate 
and  Tuscarora  sandstone  on  either  side  with  the  soft,  easily 
weathered  Juniata  red  shale  between  them.  These  beds  form 
apart  of  the  steeply  dipping  northwest  limb  of  the  Nittany 
Tuley  anticline.  Between  the  Bald  Eagle  ridge  and  the  Alle- 
g:heny  front  is  the  long  narrow  Bald  Eagle  valley  underlain  by 
Silanan  and  Devonian  rocks. 

The  Silarian  beds  are  well  exposed  along  the  railroad  track 
from  Milesbnrg  gap,  about  one  mile  north  of  Bellefonte, 
almost  to  the  railroad  bridge  across  Bald  Eagle  creek  at  Cen- 
tral City.  This  bridge  rests  upon  typical  Oriskany  sandstone 
cont^ning  the  characteristic  Oriskany  fossils  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  northwest  slope  of  Bald  Eagle  ridge  is  nnderlain 
by  a  shale  which  has  generally  been  referred  to  the  Clin tou. 
iietween  this  horizon  and  the  Oriakany  sandstone  come  two 
distinct  limestone  beds  separated  by  a  considerable  thickness 
of  shale.  These  two  limestones  are  the  subject  of  the  present 
•liecnssion. 
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This  Bection  was  described  hy  Rogers  in  1858  and  lie  gave  a 
cro88  section  to  illustrate  the  structure  of  the  ref^on  (fig.  lA). 
This  is  his  descrtption  :* 

"  The  next  exposure  of  the  Scaleat  (cement)  and  Pre- meridian 
limestones  is  at  the  Old  Elagle  Furnace,  SOU  yards  up  tbe  unusa- 
ally  long  and  ^ntle  ascent  of  the  mountain.  On  the  west  pide  of 
the  (lap,  the  limestoiie  strata  are  seen  dipping  46"  W.  70"  N. 

"Tfaev  appear  again  in  vertical  layers  on  the  summit  of  the 
short  hill  opposite  ihe  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  again,  dipping 
30°  N.  30°  W.,  in  the  face  of  the  next  little  ridge  at  tbe  north 
£Oot  of  which  flows  the  creek.     Thus  we  have  a  synclinal  aand  an 


Fio.  l-A.  Copied  from  Boaters'  "Fig.  Ill,— Section  tX  EUgle  Fnraace, 
Bald  Eagle  CK«k  Valley."  in  tbe  Final  Report  of  the  Fint  Qeological  Sar- 
TBj  of  PennaylTanis,  p.  546.     This  Beotion  la  along  the  line  A-B,  Sg.  3. 

Fid.  1-B.  a  wotion  along  the  line  C-D,  Fig.  3.  Scale  :  S'  =  1  mils.  I, 
Bald  Eagle  conglomerate ;  Z,  Joniata  red  ahale ;  8,  Tnaoarora  saodatone  ;  4, 
f  Clinton  ;  b,  Decker  Fen-;  ;  6,  BoDdoct ;  T,  Oriakanjr  (limeitone  phase) ;  8, 
Oriekanj  Baudstone. 

anticlinal  flexure,  in  the  former  of  which,  100  yards  north  of  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  is  a  little  patch  of  the  Uadent  black  slate, 
the  sole  relic  of  that  formation.  The  Meridian  Bandstone  lies  in 
fragments,  with  great  deposits  of  Band,  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
first,  and  forms  the  crest  of  the  second  little  ridge. 

"The  Fre-meridian  or  upper  division  of  tbe  limestone  is  filled 
with  curved  and  delicately  formed  corals,  visible  only  on 
weathered  surfaces." 

In  1884,  d'Invilliers  in  "The  Geology  of  Centre  County  " 

qiiotes  Rogers'  description  of  these  limestones  and  correlates 

Rogers'  Pre-meridian  with  the  Lower  Helderberg  or  Lewistown 

limestone,  No.  VI  of  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Penn- 

*  H.  0.  Bogers,  Final  fieport,  Oeol.  Sar.  of  Pa.,  vol.  1,  p.  5<6. 
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sylvania.  He  inclodee  in  this  No.  VI.  both  the  Sealent 
(cement)  beds  and  the  Pre-meridian  of  RoeerB  as  is  clearly 
indicated  on  his  cross  section,  although  he  does  not  definitely 
make  that  statement.  He  apparently  failed  to  find  the  anti- 
cline  and  gyncline  in  these  beds  described  by  Hogers,  for  in 
mapping  the  limestone,  Ko.  VI,  he  makes  it  one  continuous 
band  with  a  slight  bend  in  the  outcrop  south  of  Milesbnrf; 
(fig.  2).     He  muies  these  further  obHervatiouB  :* 


FlQ.  3.  Oeolt^csl  map  of  the  Hilesbnr)i;  re^on  copied  from  d'lnTilliera 
report  on  the  Geologj  of  Centre  Connty.  II,  Lower  SilnriBn  (OrdovioUn 
LimectODes;  III,  Hadson  Biver  and  Utica  slates;  IVa,  Oneida  sandBtone; 
IVb,  Medina  Bed  aandstone  ;  IVc.  Medina  White  sandstone ;  V,  Clinton  Bed 
shale ;  VI,  Lover  Helderberg  limestone ;  VII,  Oriakanj  sandstoDe  ;  Viil, 
MaroeJlns,  HamilUin,  Qenetee,  Portage.  Chemnng  ;  IX,  Bed  Catskill. 

"  Bald  Eagle  mountatn  west  of  Milesburfir  shows  quite  a  decided 
terrace  aboat  half  way  up  its  north  flank.  It  must  be  made  by 
tbe  limestone  of  VI  as  the  Clinton  Mo.  V  rides  high  iip  the 
mountain,  even  forming  its  crest  for  a  short  aistance  west  of 
Spring  creek.  In  the  gap  the  dip  of  the  measures  varies  from 
60°— 80°  to  the  Dorthweet,  and  averages  about  70°." 

He  gives  the  following  description  of  the  outcrop  which 
Sogers  made  the  eastern  limb  of  Lis  ayncline  :\ 
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•'  The  opening  in  the  Lower  Helderberg  limestone  referred  to 
by  Prof.  Rogers  is  evidently  at  Swoyer's  quarry.  The  limestone 
dips  from  30^—40°  N.W.,  showing  a  slip  or  crimple  on  the  north 
Bide  with  the  edges  turned  up  and  dipping  S.E.  10°,  The  lime- 
stone is  sparingly  burned,  and  occurs  in  thin  layers  2-3  feet  thick, 
intercalated  with  bands  of  gray  argillaceous  shale,  and  under  a 
cover  of  8'  of  sandy  soil  derived  from  the  mountain." 


The  outcrop  on  the  opposite  (west)  side  of  Spring  creek  he 
describes  thus  :* 

"This  rock  makes  quite  a  decided  ridge  and  is  again  opened  on 
west  side  of  Spring  creek.  In  the  opening  the  rock  seems  devoid 
of  fossils,  is  tnin  and  siliceous,  and  beds  for  burning  must  be 
selected  with  care.  The  whole  formation,  measured  by  ouu-rop, 
is  something  like  lOOU'  thick,  though  generally  so  covered  aa  to 
make  careful  measurements  impossible.  Bald  Eagle  creek  at 
Milesburg  shows  Oriskany  s.s.  'So.  VII  outcropping  in  plates  on 
south  side  beneath  the  Bellefonte  R.R.  bridge." 

From  this  deecription  it  is  quite  evident  that  d'lnvtUiers 
included  under  No.  VI  (Lower  Helderberg  limestone)  all  of 
the  beds  between  the  so-called  Clinton  shale  and  the  typical 
sandstone  of  the  Oriskany.  In  an  appeQdi;^  to  the  volume 
quoted  above  (pp.  i29-430)  are  a  few  notes  on  these  beds  by 
A.  L.  Ewing  of  State  College.  He  gives  the  following  list  of 
fossils  from  the  formation  but  does  not  say  at  what  locality  or 
in  what  part  of  the  beds  they  were  found :  Atrypa  reticularis, 
•Ibid.,  pp.  281-283. 
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Strophomena  ruaosa,  Spirifer  perlojnellosa  (t),  Trematoapira 
(?),  Zaphrenti«,  Corals. 

la  1882,  J.  P.  Lesley  in  the  final  report  of  the  survey 
referred  to  tliis  regioo,  qaoting  from  d'lovillierB  and  Ewing 
the  observations  given  above.  This  seems  to  be  the  latest  pnb- 
lislied  description  uf  the  region.* 

The  authoHs  attention  was  first  attracted  to  these  beds  when 
Dr.  E.  S.  Moore,  of  State  College,  called  upon  him  to  help 
identify  a  small  collection  of  fossils  from  these  limestones.  At 
once  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  considerable  confusion 
in  the  terms  applied  to  these  beds  and  some  error  in  their 
interpretation.  A  study  of  the  fossils  above  mentioned  was 
supplemented  by  visits  to  outcrops  in  the  field,  where  a  consid- 
erable collection  of  fossils  was  made  and  the  outcrops  carefully 
studied. 

The  beds  referred  to  by  d'Invilliers  as  No.  VI,  or  Lower 
Helderberg,  in  reality  contain  representatives  of  more  than  one 
horizon,  the  lower  part  being  equivalent  to  the  Decker  Ferry 
of  northeastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  and  the  upper 
part  containing  a  tvpical  Oriskany  fauna,  which  is  identical 
with  that  found  in  the  sandstone  above. 

The  lowest  distinct  limestone  bed  which  outcrops  on  the 
first  little  ridge  north  of  the  gap  and  sontbwest  of  Milesburg 
(fig.  1-B,  bed  5)  yielded  a  good  fauna,  although  largely  com- 
posed of  corals,  in  which  the  following  species  have  been  iden- 
tified. 

Diphyphyllum  inUgumtntum  Barrett. 

Cladopora  rectilineata  Simpson, 

Cladopora  bifurcata  Graban, 

JPhvoailea  pyriforme  Hall. 

Jiitvoeitea  corrugatut  Weller. 

ScUysiUt  Caienuiaria  (Linn). 

Proetua  pachydermatui  Barrett. 

Proetua  apinoaa  Weller, 
In  addition  to  these  there  were  several  Cyathophyllnm-like  or 
Zaphrentis-like   corals   which   have   not   yet   been   identified. 
Several  of  these  show  carinte  and  may  be  identical  with  those 
described  by  Graban  from  the  Monroe  beds  of  Michigan. 

Of  the  above  mentioned  species  Cladopora  rectilineata  is  by 
far  the  most  abnndant,  and  is  no  doubt  the  form  referred  to 
by  Rogers  when  he  said  that:  "The  Fre-meridian  or  upper 
division  of  the  limestone  is  titled  with  curved  and  delicately 
formed  corals,  visible  only  on  weathered  surfaces."  Along  the 
crest  of  this  limestone  ndge  certain  thin  beds  are  composed 
almost  wholly  of  this  coral.  Brachiopods  are  sparingly  repre- 
sented here  although  no  specimens  were  obtained  in  such  con- 
dition that  they  could  be  identified. 

*  Snmmw;  Final  Report,  vol.  li,  p,  1003. 
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This  limestone  has  been  opened  up  at  a  nnmber  of  places 
along  the  ridge.  Possibly  some  of  tiiese  openings  may  have 
been  newly  made  when  Rogers  visited  this  region  over  fifty 
years  ago.  At  present  they  are  concealed  by  a  timber  growth 
and  many  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  qnarry  openings  are  at 
least  thirty  years  old  and  possibly  much  older. 

In  one  of  these  old  openings  high  up  on  the  hillside  near  the 
end  of  the  ridge,  the  limestone  was  obeerred  passing  upward 
into  a  more  shaly  bed.  From  the  weathered  portions  of  this 
sbaly  limestone  a  very  rich  ostracod  fanna  was  obtained.  In 
addition  to  the  ostracods  only  a  single  brachiopod  and  one 
coral  were  found  at  this  horizon.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  speoies  identified : 

CyathophyUxim  Hydraulicum  (Simpson). 

Wktyieldeila  nucleolaUt  (Hall). 
L^>erdUia  aUa  (Conrad). 
Leperditia  AUoidea  Weller. 
Leperditia  elongata  Weller. 
L^ttrditia  gigantea  Weller. 
Leptrditiajoneii  Hall. 

The  strata  overlying  this  shaly  limestone  bed  are  apparently 
shales,  for  they  have  weathered  down  to  form  theslignt  depres- 
sion I^tween  this  and  the  next  limestone  ridge.  No  outcrop 
of  these  strata  was  observed. 

The  next  limestone  ridge  is  also  fossiliferoas  both  where  it 
is  exposed  at  the  railroad  track  and  higher  up  on  the  hill  side. 
No  extensive  collection  was  attempted  at  this  horizon  bnt 
namerons  specimens  were  found  and  every  one  that  conld  be 
identified  was  an  Oriskany  type,  anch  as  is  fonnd  here  in  the 
overlying  white  or  yellow  sanastone  as  well  as  in  the  Oriskany 
of  New  York.  The  moat  abundant  species  were  these :  Spin- 
fer  murcheioni,  LeptocoeUa  fioheUttee,  Hensselaeria  ovoidea, 
Platyceraa  nodosua.  It  is  evident  then,  that  this  upper  lime- 
stone is  a  part  of  the  Oriskany. 

From  toe  list  of  fossils  given  above  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  lower  limestone  is  much  older  and  should  be  correlated 
with  the  Decker  Ferry  while  the  overlying  shaly  bed  contains 
a  fauna  typical  of  the  Bondont  of  New  Jersey  and  eastern 
New  York. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  twofold :  first  to  show  clearly 
what  the  structure  of  this  region  is,  and  second,  to  definitely 
place  in  the  geological  column  the  limeetones  which  have  been 
mentioned.  The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  1-B)  will  show 
what  the  strncture  is,  and  when  compared  with  Rogers'  figure 
(fig.  1-A)  it  can  easily  be  seen  where  he  was  in  error.  The 
lists  of  fossils  given  above  show  that  the  lower  limestone  hort- 
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ion  can  b«  correlated  with  the  Decker  Ferry  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  diviBion  between  this  and  the  overlying  etialy  limeBtone 
18  the  dividing  line  between  the  Decker  Ferry  and  the  Rond- 
oat.  Jfo  attempt  is  made  to  diecuss  the  shale  beds  lying 
above  these  linieetonee  and  below  the  Oriakany.  Likewise,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  discuss  the  so-called  Clinton  shales  lying 
beneath  this  Decker  Ferry  horizon.  However,  it  ie  the  convic- 
tion of  the  anthor  that  these  beds  are  not  of  Clinton  age,  but 
rather  will  eventually  be  found  to  correlate  with  the  Poxino 
Island  shale  and  Bossardville  limestone  of  the  New  Jersey  sec- 
tion and  their  eqaivalente  in  New  York.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  correlate  any  of  the  beds  above  mentioned  with 
the  beds  of  probably  corresponding  age  which  outcrop  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  in  Ferry  county.  It  seems 
to  the  anthor  that  these  Perry  county  beds  should  be  thor- 
oughly restadied  along  the  lines  of  the  more  recent  work  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  before  any  such  attempt  is  made. 
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Abt.  X. — On  a  Ceraaaite  Twin  from  Uie  Mammoth  Mint, 
Pinal  County,  Arizona ;* _\>y  Sobkps  E,  Poodr. 

The  Bpeciuen  onder  consideration  (Catalogne  No.  86362) 
came  into  the  posseseion  of  the  United  States  National  Museam 
ID  1908  with  the  ac(;mi8itioD  of  the  Hnmbach  Collection  of 
foesils  and  minerals.  It  was  labelled  "  Mammoth  Uine,  Ari- 
zona"; no  further  information  is  available  concerning  its 
occnrrence. 


Pio.  16. 


Description. — Colorless,  transparent.  Dimensions  lOxlOX 
7°"°.  Faces  sharp  and  suitable  for  measurement.t  Contact 
twin,  the  two  individuals  nearly  equally  developed.  Fig,  lo 
shows  the  crystal  as  viewed  from  above,  projected  npon  the 
base  c  =  0  !  001  ( ;  tig.  li  represents  the  uuaer  development  of 
the  same  crystal,  projected  also  npon  the  base.  In  fig.  3  is 
given  a  gnoraonic  projection  of  the  upper  half  of  the  crystal 
{as  represented  in  fig.  la),  which  shows  clearly  the  relation  of 
the  two  individuals. 

*  Published  by  permimion  o[  the  Secretary  of  the  SmitbMDiMi  ItutitntioD. 
t  The  meaaureineDts  were  made  on  the  two-circle  goniometer  in  the  min- 
eralogical  laboratory  of  Prof.  V.  OoIdBchmidt  in  Heidelberg. 
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Forma. — The  forms  identified  are  listed  in  the  following 
Uble: 


0       0«       a>0      »       (b3      04       0^       01        0| 
001     010     100     110     130     013     033     Oil     033 


Letter 
Sjmbol  Gdt. 
Miller 


13   04   06   40   }0    1    i   31 
131  041  051  102  302  HI  113  211 


Fia.  2.     Gnomonjc  projection  of  upper  portion  of 


Of  these  all  are  common,  with  the  exception  of  q,  S  and  it, 
which  have  been  noted  on  less  than  1 1/2  per  cent  of  tlie  sev- 
eral hundred  cerusaite  crystals  thns  far  examined  crystallo- 
graphicallj.  tt  for  the  first  time  is  found  present  on  a  twin  after 
the  r-]aw.  r  appears  only  as  the  twinning  plane  uniting  the 
two  individnals.  The  basal  planes,  as  shown  in  fig,  la,  are 
pitted  by  natural  etching.  The  combination  of  forms  is  the 
richest  yet  noted  for  a  twin  of  this  type. 

Twinning. — Cerussite  exhibits  two  twinning  laws :  (1)  the 
m-law,  in  which  the  common  prism  771=  co  JllOJ,  or  a  plane  at 


Google 
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right  angles  to  it,  is  the  composition  plane ;  and  (2)  the  r-law, 
whereby  the  two  individnalB  are  nnited  by  the  priem  r  =  oo  3 
jl30{.  The  first  law  is  more  common  than  the  second, 
becanBe  the  m-prism  is  potentially  stronger  than  the  r-priam, 
as  shown  bj  its  presence  in  the  important  zone  ep  m*  and  its 
more  frequent  occurrence  on  crystals.  In  a  tahulationf  made 
in  1901  of  all  the  combinations  thus  far  noted  on  cerussite,  the 
m-law  WHS  represented  on  90,  and  the  r-law  on  27,  ont  of  a 
total  of  398  crystals  listed. 

The  present  specimen  is  twinned  after  the  r-law ;  the  angle 
between  the  two  individuals,  as  shown  both  in  the  basal  aod 
gnomonic  projection,  is  57°  18'.  Twins  of  this  type,  first  noted 
in  1870  by  Kofesharowf  from  the  Altai  Mountains  in  Siberia, 
are  now  known  from  about  18  foreign  localities  and  4  sources 
in  North  America.  The  latter  include,  in  addition  to  the 
locality  afforded  by  the  present  example,  the  Begofia  Mine, 
Cerro  de  San  Pedro,  San  Luis  Fotosi,  Mexico  ;§  the  Red  Cloud 
Hine,  Yuma  County,  Arizona!  (yielding  specimens  similar  in 
habit,  though  poorer  in  forms  tlian  the  one  here  described); 
and  Granby,  Missouri.^ 

DivMou  of  Uinentlc^  tad  Petrologj, 

United  Statei  Nations]  Hnsenin, 
WMhii^ton,  D.  C. 

*  For  a  clear  expotition  of  tbe  theory  of  twinninK.  Ulostratod  by  oeroMitti, 
coiuDit  Ooldsclimidt,  Neuea  Jahrb.  fOr  Uin..  Bellnge-BaDd,  vol.  zv,  1002, 
pp.  S6S-S98.    The  r-l«w  of  twinning  In  cemMtte  u  dlwnssed  on  p.  682. 

f  Habrecht,  Zeitschr.  far  Kryst.,  vol.  xl,  pp.  lTB-185,  1904-05. 

iMat.  Min.  Bnulsnda,  vol.  vl,  p.  Ill,  167U. 

%  Hunt  »nd  Van  Horn,  this  Jonmal,  vol.  zizil,  p.  4S,  ISll  ;  Zeitacbr.  Mr 
Kryat.,  vol.  xlii,  p,  Bfl7,  1611. 

I  PinMon,  Hii*  Joamal,  vol.  xlli,  p.  MS,  1891. 

U  PirsBon  and  Wella,  tbSs  Jonrnal,  vol.  zMii,  p.  21S,  1894. 

WlUiftms  (Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  Gtrc,  No.  87.  April.  1891,  p.  74)  la  cited 
by  Hnnt  and  Van  Horn  {loc.  cit.  I  as  well  aa  by  Dana  (System,  1892,  p.  1030) 
a«  describing  eerosilte  twinned  after  the  r-law  from  the  HonoUin  View 
Mine,  Carroll  Connty,  Maryland.  The  writer  haa  szamined  the  original 
publication  and  finda  that  of  two  twin*  described,  the  aeoond  follows  the 
m-iaw,  and  the  Brat,  while  ^nred,  ia  not  snffloiently  oharaoteriied  to  afford 
definite  recognition  of  its  twinning  plane,  thongb  the  writer  judges  It  also 
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Abt.  XI. — The  Preparation  of  Selenic  Acid  and  Sodium 
Selenate  for  Use  as  Reagents  in  the  Determination  of 
Bromine  in  Haloid  Salta  ;   by  Philip  Lee  Blumenthal. 

[Contribationa  from  tho  Kent  Chemical  lAborahiry  of  Yale  TTniT. — cczzxix] 

Sblehio  acid  and  Bodinm  eelenate  bare  been  proposed  id  a 
previous  paper  from  this  laboratory*  as  reagents  for  the  qnali- 
tative  eliminatioD  of  bromine,  in  determinable  form,  from 
haloid  salts.  These  reagents  when  made  by  ordinary  methodsf 
may  contain  contaminating  material  likelr  to  be  objectionable. 
The  following  methods  have  therefore  oeen  devised  for  the 
preparation  of  these  reagents  in  each  condition  that  any  foreign 
material  remaining  in  them  shall  not  interfere  with  the  success 
of  the  analytical  process. 

Selenic  Acid. 
The  method  proposed  for  the  preparation  of  selenic  acid 
depends  apon  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  potassium  bromate 
apon  seleniouB  acid,  the  bromic  acid  formed  reacting  with  the 
Eelenions  acid  according  to  the  following  equation  : 
3H,SeO,  +  HBrO,  =  SH.SeO.  +  HBr. 
Farther  action  of  the  bromic  acid  breaks  up  the  hydrobromic 
acid,  according  to  the  equation 

HBrO,+  5HBr  =  3Br,  +  3H,0. 
Upon  evaporating  the  solution  to  low  volame,  a  second  libera- 
tion of  bromine  accompanied  by  nitrogen  oxidee  takes  place, 
apparently  according  to  a  reaction  like  the  following: 
ZHBrO,  +  2HN0,  =  2H,0  +  Br,  +  2N0,. 
The  free  bromine  and  the  nitrogen  oxides  are,  of  course,  easily 
volatilized.     The  preparation  of  selenic  acid  based  upon  these 
reactions  was  put  to  tne  test  as  follows: 

Preliminary  Test. — Selenious  acid  was  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ine  elementary  eeleninm  in  nitric  acid  and  evaporating  the 
Eoration  to  dryness.  The  crude  selenious  acid  so  obtained 
was  sublimed  from  manganese  dioxide  according  to  the 
uethod  nsed  by  Norton,|^  and  the  thin  needle-like  crystals 
were  bottled  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  solntion  convenient  for 
nw  was  made  by  dissolving  2  grm.  of  the  puritled  selenium 
dioxide  in  200™'  of  water  and  a  portion  of  20™',  containing 
frl  grm.  of  the  dioxide,  was  used  for  each  test.  To  eaeli 
portion,  contained  in  an  Erlemneyer  flask,  were  added  10™' 
of  i'l  nitric  acid  and  a  little  potassium  bromate,  and  this 
eolation  was  evaporated  to  a  low  volume.     When  barium 


'Oooch  aod  Blumenthal,  iiir,  54. 

t  Qmelln-Eroat,  Handbook,  Anorg.  Cbem.,  i,  769, 1907. 

i  Thia  Jonmal  (4),  vjl,  290. 
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nitrate  wae  added  to  tlie  concentrated  solution,  and  the  free  acid 
nearly  neutralized  with  ammonium  hydroxide,  white  bariain 
selenate  was  precipitated.  Thouffh  impure  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  occlude  foreign  material,  this  precipitate  proved  to 
be  practically  free  from  eelenious  acid. 

Preparation  of  the  Reagent. — To  10  grm.  of  gelenium 
dioxide  dissolved  in  75™'  to  100"°'  of  water  were  added 
6  (i;rm.  of  potassium  bromate  and  4™'  of  strong  nitric  acid. 
This  mixture  was  heated  on  the  water  bath  until  perfecth 
colorless.  After  the  second  evolution  of  bromine,  whico 
occurred  when  the  volume  was  quite  low,  a  little  more  bromate 
was  added  to  decompose  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  and  the 
heating  was  continued.  When  the  addition  of  a  crystal  or  two 
of  bromate  caused  no  further  evolution  of  bromine,  the 
colorless  solution  was  made  slightly  ammoniacai,  heated  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  treated  with  a  hot  dilute  solution  of  barium 
nitrate.  The  precipitated  barium  selenate,  after  settling,  was 
filtered  with  suction,  washed  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  and 
finally  transferred  to  a  large  crucible  and  dried  at  low  redness. 
The  weight  of  this  product  was  about  25  grm.,  while  the  theo- 
retical amount  obtainable  from  the  selenioua  acid  taken  was 
about  25*1  grams.  After  weighing,  the  selenate  was  treated 
in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  5™"  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  (sp. 
gr.  1-8}  and  some  20""'  of  water.  The  pasty  mass  so  obtained 
was  heated  about  two  and  one-half  hours  on  the  water  bath, 
and  finally  diluted,  filtered,  and  washed.  The  filtrate  and 
washings  were  made  up  to  one  liter,  and  an  aliquot  was  taken 
for  analysis  by  the  method  of  Pierce,*  This  analysis  showed 
about  94  per  cent  of  the  selenium  taken  to  be  present.  From, 
the  determination  of  the  selenions  acid  present  by  the  method 
of  Goocli  and  Clemonsf  it  was  found  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
selenium  was  present  as  selenie  acid,  the  presence  of  selenions 
acid  in  the  final  product  being  due  in  this  case  to  the  fact  that 
the  barium  precipitation  was  made  in  alkaline  solution,  under 
which  conditions  barium  selenite  is  also  precipitated.  The 
total  yield  of  selentc  acid  was  78  per  cent  of  tiie  theoretical. 
Later  experiments  have  shown  that  the  contamination  by 
seleniouE  acid  may  be  to  a  large  extent  avoided  by  precipitating 
while  the  solution  still  contains  free  nitric  acid. 

Sodium  Selenate. 

The  preparation  of  sodium  selenate,  to  be  used  with  snl- 
phuric  acid  in  place  of  free  selenie  acid,  was  also  investigated. 

Pi-eliminary  Test. — Elementary  selenium  (1  grm.)  was 
fused  in  platinum  with  sodium  peroxide  (2  grm.)  and  sodium 
carbonate  (6  grm.).  The  mass,  after  dissolving  in  water  and 
filtering,  barely  bleached  a  few  drops  of  dilute  permanganate, 

'This  JDDnia1(4),i,  416.  flbiJ.  (3),  I,  SI. 
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sbowinf^  that   the  Beleninni  had    been  oxidized  almost  com- 
pletely to  eelenic  acid,  only  a,  little  selenions  acid  remaining. 

Next,  the  finely  powdered  meta!  (1  grm.)  was  fused  with 
Eodiam  peroxide  (5  prra.)  in  a  nickel  cmcible,  and  after  cool- 
ing, the  melt  wae  partially  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  to 
facilitate  the  analysis,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  and  washing 
were  made  up  to  100™'  and  10""'  of  tliis  solution  were  anal- 
yzed by  the  method  of  Gooch  and  Scoville.*  Two  analyses 
Ehowed  the  vietd  to  be  fairly  quantitative,  and  suitable  for  the 
aualytical  elimination  of  bromme. 

Preparation  of  the  Reagent. — In  utilizing  the  method  on 
a  larger  scale,  abont  105  grm.  of  powdered  selenium  and 
aOO  grm.  of  sodium  peroxide  were  thoroughly  mixed  and  fused 
in  charges  containing  10  grms.  to  15  grms.  of  selenium,  nickel 
crucibles  being  employed.  The  reaction  wae  rapid  and  a  few 
minutes'  heating  over  a  Bunsen  burner  snfiiced  to  bring  the 
mass  to  liqnid  condition.  After  cooling,  the  crucible  was 
placed  in  a  beaker  of  cold  water,  and  covered  with  a  watch- 
glass  to  avoid  loss  by  spattering.  The  melt  dissolved  with 
great  evolution  of  heat,  and  cold  water  was  added  from  time 
to  time,  to  prevent  boiling.  Some  finely  divided  material 
remained  floating  in  the  strongly  alkaline  liquid.  A  slight 
green  color,  probably  dueto  the  solution  of  small  amounts  of 
nickel,  was  also  noticed.  The  solution  could  not  be  filtered 
throngb  paper,  and  a  platipnm  cone,  lined  with  asbestos,  was 
Dtiliz^,  although  the  process  wae  exceedingly  laborious.  The 
opaque  filtrate  consisted  chiefly  of  sodium  selenate  and  sodium 
hydroxide,  with  some  sodium  carbonate  due  to  contact  with 
the  air. 

In  order  to  purify  the  selenate  from  sodium  hydroxide,  the 
attempt  was  first  made  to  remove  the  latter  by  shaking  the 
solntion  with  alcohol.  This  procedure  was  found  to  have 
several  disadvantages.  The  amount  of  time  involved,  the 
inconvenience  of  handling  large  quantities  of  strongly  alkaline 
Bolutiou,  and  the  not  mconsiderable  amount  of  carbonate 
formed,  all  militate  against  the  process.  But  the  greatest  disad- 
vantage lies  in  the  fact  that  the  dissolved  carbonate  and  sele- 
nate of  the  lower  aqueous  layer  are  very  difficultly  crystallized. 
The  successful  method  of  purification  nltiraately  developed 
consisted  in  evaporating  the  alkaline  liquid  to  pasty  condition 
over  a  free  flame  and  removing  as  much  caustic  alkali  as  possi- 
ble by  continued  extraction  with  alcohol  which  had  been  dis- 
tilled from  lime  (97-99  per  cent  pure).  The  extraction  was 
hastened  by  warming  on  the  steam  bath,  but  in  this  latter 
treatment,  red,  amorphous  selenium  was  formed  by  reduction 
of  the  solution.  Six  or  eight  extractions  sufiiced  to  remove 
most  of  the  hydroxide. 

"  Ooooh  and  ScoTille,  this  Jonmal  (3),  1,  403. 
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The  residue,  consieting  chiefly  of  sodiam  selenate  and  sodinin 
carbonate,  could  not  be  crystallised  from  water.  It  was  fonud 
necessary  to  convert  the  carbonate  to  eulphate  in  order  to 
obtain  crystallizable  material,  and  after  careful  neutralization 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  of  sulphate  and  eelenate  was 
crystallized  by  repeated  evaporations.  The  salphate  tends  to 
crystallize  first,  aud  a  'partial  separation  may  be  accomplished 
in  tliis  manner.  The  mixed  crystals  of  sodium  selenate  and 
sulphate  tirst  obtained  were  quite  efflorescent,  bat  on  warming 
ana  evaporating  to  greater  concentration,  crystals  of  a  lower 
order  of  hydration  were  obtained.  The  selenate  and  sulphate 
can  also  be  thrown  out  by  alcohol,  bnt  this  method  was  not 
satisfactory  and  was  discarded. 

The  several  crops  of  crystals  were  combined,  filtered  on  a 
Buchner  funnel  with  suction,  well  drained,  and  finally  the 
mass  was  heated  to  108°  C.  for  some  hours,  whereby  most  of 
the  water  was  driven  out,  and  a  mixture  of  nearly  anhydrone 
sodium  salts  was  obtained.  Analysis  of  the  mixed  product 
showed  it  to  average  about  65  per  cent  of  selenate  and  tiie 
total  yield  of  sodium  selenate  was  abont  58  per  cent  of  the 
theoretical  amount.  Considerable  material  was  lost  in  the 
preliminary  attempts  at  purification,  in  the  tests  made  from 
time  to  time  and  in  the  mother  liquor  from  the  crystallizations. 

This  material  thus  prepared  is  serviceable  for  immediate  use 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  method  proposed  for  the  separation 
of  bromine  and  chlorine,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to  sepa- 
rate the  sulphate  and  selenate  completely.  In  view  of  exoe- 
rienee  obtained  in  this  work,  it  seems  probable  that  by  rapialy 
evaporating  the  filtered  solution  of  selenate  and  hydroxide 
over  a  free  flame,  and  rapidly  extracting  the  residue  with  abso- 
lute alcohol,  the  carbonate  formation  may  be,  to  a  large  degree, 
inhibited.  This,  of  course,  reduces  the  amount  of  sulphate 
ultimately  formed,  since  the  greater  part  of  the  alkali,  except- 
ing the  carbonate,  is  removed  by  the  alcohol  treatment.  The 
resulting  aqueous  solution,  containing  a  small  amount  of  sul- 
pliate,  but  no  selenite,  can  be  puritiea  fairly  well  by  fractional 
crystallization,  as  the  eelenate  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
sulphate. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  sodium  selenate  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  fusing  with  sodium  carbonate  the  barium  selenate 
obtained  in  the  process  previously  described  for  making  selenic 
acid,  the  amount  of  carbonate  taken  being  less  than  that 
required  to  decompose  tlie  barium  salt  completely.  Upon 
extracting  the  product  with  water  the  sodium  selenate  dis- 
solves and  may  be  crystallized  from  the  filtered  solution. 

The  processes  described  afford  easy  means  for  preparing 
selenic  acid  and  sodium  selenate  in  such  condition  that,  though 
these  products  are  not  pure,  they  are  suitable  for  use  in  the 
quantitative  elimination  of  bromine  from  haloid  salts  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
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SCIENTIFIC     INTELLIGENCE. 

I.    Chehistrt  and  Physics. 

I.  Qaitntilatioe  Determination  of  Coppci:  —  For  the  rapid 
determiDatioD  of  copper,  Albxaitdeb  Boyeb  uses  hydroxy lamins 
hydrochloride  in  the  presence  of  sodium  hydroxide  and  Rocbelle 
salt,  thuB  precipitating  cuprous  oxide,  which  is  filtered  on  an 
ashestoB  filter  in  a  glass  tnbe,  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ig- 
nited in  a  stream  of  air,  and  weighed  as  cupric  oxide.  With  about 
0-3  g.  of  copper  in  the  form  of  salphate,  he  recommends  the  use  of 
a  porcelain  disb  of  about  '^00"  capacity,  the  addition  of  17  g.  of 
Bodiam  potassiam  tartrate  and  4  g.  of  sodium  hydroxide,  both  in 
rather  strong  solution,  then  heating  to  boiling  and  adding  about 
2"  of  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  the  hydroxylamine  salt,  aud  boiling 
for  about  a  minute.  He  shows  by  very  satisfactory  test  analyses 
that  considerable  quantities  of  antimony,  zinc,  bismuth,  lead,  iron, 
araenic.  tin,  ammonium,  and  nitrates  do  not  interfere  with  the 
method.  For  analyzing  alloys,  such  as  bronze  and  brass,  he  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid,  evaporates  to  fuming  with  sulphuric  acid, 
nentralizes  with  sodium  hydroxide,  and  proceeds  as  usual.  Id 
cases  where  manganese,  nickel  and  cobalt  may  be  present,  be 
recommends  first  precipitating  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  sul- 
phuric acid  solution  and  then  treating  the  resulting  sulphides  in 
the  same  way  as  the  alloys.  Silver  interferes  with  the  method 
and  must  be  previously  removed.  Mercury  is  also  precipitated, 
hot  it  is  driven  off  upon  ignition. — ZeiUchr.  analyt.  Cnem.,  li, 
729.  H.  L  w, 

3.  TAe  DistocifUion  of  Photphorus  Vapor. — Biltz  and  Victor 
Meyer  have  shown  that  at  lower  temperatures  phosphorus  vapor 
corresponds  to  the  formula  P.  and  they  were  able  to  detect  dis- 
sociation at  higher  temperatures.  Victor  Meyer's  method  is, 
however,  not  suitable  for  the  quantitative  investigation  of  disso- 
ciating vapors,  since  the  degree  of  dissociation  is  aliered  by  the 
presence  of  an  inert  gas.  Stock  and  Gibson  have  therefore  deter* 
mined  the  pressure  temperature  curves  of  pbosphoras  vapor  at 
varioos  volumes,  using  a  quartz  apparatus,  and  have  found  that 
the  vapor  density  corresponds  to  P,  up  to  700°  C,  above  which 
Association  takes  place  according  to  the  equation  P,  =  3P,. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  further  dissociation  at  the  temperatures 
investigated,  and  the  law  of  mass  action  applied  to  the  new  meas- 
nrements  decides  against  the  equation  P,  =:4P. —  Chetn.  Newt, 
cvi,  129.  H.  i.  w. 

3.  The  Contamination  of  Laboratory  Samples  by  Iron  Derived 
from  Cniahing  Machinery. — Victor  Lenher  has  determined 
the  amount  of  finely  divided  iron  introduced  into  several  samples 
of  quartzite  by  grinding  small  fragments  in  a  Brann  crusher  to 
piw  a  130  mesh  screen.   The  amount  of  this  contamination  varied 

Am.  Jont.  Soi.— FocsTH  Sbbus,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  20S.— Jaitcabt,  1918. 
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from  1-86  to  2'9T  per  cent  in  15  Bamples.  The  metallic  iron  wm 
detected  by  the  use  of  a  magnet,  but  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the 
powder  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  remove  all  of  the  iron  bj 
this  means,  so  that  treatment  with  acid  was  resorted  to.  These 
results  are  interesting  from  the  large  amount  of  contamination 
disclosed,  which  is  large  enough  to  affect  the  resalts  of  analysis, 
even  where  iron  is  not  considered,  to  the  extent  of  2  or  3  parts 
in  100.  The  aalhor  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  great  care 
should  be  used  to  avoid  such  errors  in  cases  where  grindiDg 
machines  and  "bucking  plates"  are'  used  for  pulverizing  hard 
materials. — Jour.  ludust.  and  Sag.  CAem.,  IV,  6.  ii.  l.  w. 

4.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Arsenic  Acid. — In  connection 
with  a  study  of  the  compounds  of  arsenic  pentoxide  with  water, 
whereby  only  the  previously  known  compounds  As,0j,4H,0  aud 
3As  0j.6H,O  are  isolated,  Menziks  and  Pottee  have  devised  > 
method  for  titrating  the  acid  when  it  is  pure  and  in  the  free 
condition.  Since  toe  acid,  when  neutralized,  does  not  give  sharp 
color  changes  with  indicators,  the  authors  add  barium  chloride 
to  precipitate  BaHAsO  during  the  acidimetric  titration,  using 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  with  phenol  phtbalein  as  indicator. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  so  that  30  or 
40"  of  normal  alkali,  which  may  preferably  contain  some  batium 
hydroxide,  shall  be  used.  ]5"  of  saturated  barium  chloride  solu- 
tion are  added,  the  liquid  is  diluted  to  350",  boiled  15  minutes  to 
remove  carbon  dioxide,  cooled,  and  titrated  with  phenol  phtbalein 
as  indicator.  The  alkaline  solution  is  added  with  stirring  until 
the  locally  formed  precipitate  begins  to  dissolve  slowly,  then  the 
walla  of  the  vessel  under  the  liquid  are  scratched  with  a  glass  rod 
until  the  liquid  appears  lustrous  with  fine  crystals,  after  which  the 
titration  is  completed  as  usual.  If  the  conditions  are  not  adhered 
to,  as,  for  example,  if  the  liquid  is  too  dilute,  if  the  alkali  is  added 
too  rapidly,  or  if  the  stirring  is  not  vigorous  enough,  very  dis- 
cordant results  may  be  obtained  which  sometimes  approach  those 
required  for  the  precipitation  of  Ba,(AsO,),. — Jour.  Amer.  Chem. 
Soc,  xxxiv,  H5J.  H.  L.  w. 

6.  Modern  Inorganic  Chemiatry  ;  by  J.  W.  Mellob,  D.Sc, 
ISmo,  pp.  871.  London,  1912  (Longmans,  Oreen  and  Co.  Price 
(2.20). — It  is  a  pleasure  to  review  a  text-book  having  so  many 
excellent  features  as  this  one.  It  is  a  large  book,  and  its  treat- 
ment of  the  fundamental  facts  and  tbeorien  is  unusually  compre- 
hensive. It  appears  to  give  an  abundance  of  facts  for  the  purpose 
in  view  with  avoidance  of  a  superfluous  number  of  dry  statements. 
It  is  written  in  an  interesting  literary  style  and  gives  many  apt 
quotations,  not  only  from  chemical  authors  but  also  from  ancient 
philosophers  and  poets,  and  even,  in  one  instance,  from  such  an 
authority  as  "  Sherlock  Holmes."  Nothing  appears  to  be  lacking 
in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  most  modem 
chemical  ideas.  Examination  questions  from  all  partsof  the  world 
are  quoted,  but  it  Is  entirely  different  from  the  books  which  are 
devised  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  for  examinations.     The 
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illnetrations  are  good,  and  tbey  include  many  useful  graphic 
curves.  In  Hhort,  this  appears  to  be  a  remarkably  able  and  mod- 
em book,  which  is  well  suited  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  student. 

H.  i.  w. 

6.  A  7Venti»e  on  General  and  Industrial  Inorganic  Cfiem- 
ittry  ;  by  Dr.  Ettobb  Molinabi.  Translated  by  Dk.  Ernbst 
Fleitmaws.  Large  8vo,  pp.  704.  Philadelphia,  1912  (P.  Blak- 
istonV  Son  &  Co.  Price  te.oo). — This  English  edition  has  been 
translated  from  the  third  revised  and  amplified  Italian  edition. 
The  book  ia  very  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  written 
with  the  novel  idea  of  teaching  the  theory  of  chemistry  in  con- 
nection with  an  extensive  treatment  of  the  practical  application 
of  the  science.  The  first  part  of  the  book,  comprising  126  pages, 
is  devoted  strictly  to  theoretical  chemistry,  while  the  remaining, 
descriptive  portion  contains  further  theoretical  discussions,  but  in 
this  part  special  attention  is  given  to  industrial  chemistry.  The 
itlnstratione  are  numerous  and  good,  and  the  book  as  a  whole 
appears  to  be  a  very  creditable  one.  a.  L.  w. 

7.  On  the  D'uchargt  betioeen  Concentric  Cylinders  in  Gates 
it  Late  I'reasures. — In  two  earlier  papers  F.  W.  Aston  has 
given  an  account  of  his  investigations  upon  the  length  of  the 
Crookee  dark  8|iace  and  the  relation  between  current  and  poten- 
tial in  the  discharge  between  large  plane  aluminium  electrodes 
in  different  gases  at  various  pressures.  For  all  the  chemically 
active  gases  and  for  the  members  of  the  helium  group,  when  the 
Utter  were  not  extremely  pure,  it  was  found  that  the  following 
etjuations  hold  over  a  raUier  wide  range 

D  =  length  of  dark  space,  P  =  gas  pressure,  V  =  potential  differ- 
ence between  electrodes,  and  C  =  current  density.  The  values 
of  the  constants  A,  E,  and  F  change  markedly  from  one  gas  to 
another,  whereas  B  remains  sensibly  constant.  Now,  with  plane 
electrodes  in  a  cylindrical  glass  tube,  the  current  density  for 
points  not  too  close  to  the  glass  walls  will  have  the  same  value 
tbroughout  the  length  of  the  discharge,  and  hence  no  information 
can  be  obtained  as  to  the  particular  part  of  the  discharge  apon 
which  the  value  of  the  current  factor  B  of  the  dark  space  depends. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  parallel  plane  electrodes  are  replaced 
by  two  coaxial  cylinders  the  current  density  will  vary  from  point 
to  point  thronghont  the  discharge,  so  that  valuable  information 
about  B  and  the  nature  of  the  discharge  in  general  might  be 
expected. 

Recently  Aston  has  carried  out  his  suggestion,  using  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen.  The  outer  electrode  consisted  of  a  thin, 
slumininm  sheet,  which  fitted  close  against  the  inner  wall  of  a 
glass  tube.  The  inner  electrode,  made  of  the  same  metal,  was 
wonnd  around  the  outside  of  a  smaller  glass  tube.  The  electrodes 
were  maintained  coaxial  by  means  of  the  insulating  supports  of 
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the  smaller  glass  tube.  The  diameters  of  the  metallic  cylinJen 
were  8'2fl™*  and  1-27™'  respectively,  with  a  common  length  of 
18-0™'.  No  guard-rin|;  system  was  employed,  so  that  the  end 
correction  was  not  eliminated.  However,  this  correction  wm 
unimportant  under  the  experimental  conditions.  Details  of  the 
electrical  connections  and  of  the  arrangements  for  varying  the 
gas  pressure  will  be  omitted  in  this  place.  The  order  of  an 
experiment  was  to  keep  the  pressure  constant  while  taking  a 
sei'ies  of  readings  of  length  of  dark  space  and  voltage  for  four  or 
five  definite  current  values,  and  then  to  change  the  pressure  and 
make  a  new  series  of  observations. 

The  general  features  of  the  discharge  were  the  same  as  for 
plane  electroden.  With  oxygen  the  edge  of  the  dark  space  vas 
absolutely  sharp  at  all  pressures,  whereas  with  hydrogen'  this 
edge  was  not  nearly  so  well  defined.  When  the  experimental 
data  are  plotted  with  the  lengths  of  the  dark  space  as  abscissie 
and  with  the  corresponding  reciprocals  of  the  square  root  of  th? 
current  densities  as  ordinates,  parallel  straight  lines  are  obtained. 
The  "observed"  poinis  fall  close  to  the  mean  lines  both  when 
the  outer  cylinder  and  when  the  inner  one  had  been  used  as 
cathode.  Not  only  is  the  slope  coefficient  B,  of  equation  (I),  con- 
stant, but  it  has  the  same  value  as  for  plane  electrodes  of  alumin- 
iam.  The  only  proviso  is  that  the  current  in  each  case  must  b« 
expressed  as  current  density  at  the  surface  of  the  cathode.  This 
independence  of  the  curvature  of  the  electrodes  is  particularly 
surprising  when  the  fact  is  taken  into  account  that  the  radius  of 
curvature  was  of  the  same  order  as  the  length  of  the  dark  space, 
so  that  the  current  density  at  the  edge  of  the  negative  glow  most 
have  been  widely  different  from  that  at  the  surface  of  tbe 
cathode,  and  its  distribution  continually  altering  with  the  change 
in  the  length  of  the  dark  space.  Tbe  equality  of  B  for  plane 
and  cylindrical  electrodes  is  a  very  important  result,  and  it  seems 
to  indicate  that,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  shrink- 
age of  the  dark  space  with  increase  of  current  density,  the 
mechanism  which  causes  it  is  probably  at  or  very  near  the  surface 
of  th«  cathode.  Since  B  is  constant,  for  a  given  gas,  the  observed 
changes  in  the  pressure  factor  A  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
effect  of  curvature  of  the  cathode  on  the  length  of  the  dark  space 
is  exactly  like  a  change  in  pressure,  an  increase  if  it  is  concave, 
and  a  decrease  if  it  is  convex.  Equation  (II)  was  also  found  to 
hold  both  for  hydrogen  and  oxygen  when  coaxial  cylinders  were 
used  as  electrodes. — iVoc.  Jioy.  Soc,  vol,  jxxxvii,  No.  A  697, 
p.  428,  October,  1912.  b.  s.  v. 

8.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Nature  of  the  Cathode  on  the 
Length  of  the  Crookei  JDark  Space. — This  investigation,  by  F. 
W.  Aston,  followed  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  results 
briefly  described  above.  Only  parallel  plane  electrodes  in  the 
gases  hydrogen  and  oxygen  were  employed.  The  pairs  of  elec- 
trodes were  made  of  aluminium,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  silver,  tin, 
platinum,  and  lead.     A  few  experiments  were  performed  with 
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liquid  oathodea  aod  alaminiam  anodes,  with  grooved  solid 
cathodes,  and  with  perforated  oathodes.  Four  parts  of  Aston*s 
snmmary  especially  merit  quotation.  "  ( 1 )  The  relationa  between 
the  values  of  pressure,  voltage,  current,  and  the  length  of  the 
dark  space  ....  satisfy  the  same  form  of  equations  as 
those  previously  given  for  aluminium,  the  constants  varying  con- 
siderably. (2)  Roughness  of  the  cathode  surface  does  not  appear 
lo  affect  the  discharge,  if  the  dimensions  of  the  irregularities  are 
small  compared  with  the  length  of  the  dark  apace.  (3)  The 
length  of  the  dark  apace  is  shown,  in  the  oases  examined,  to  be 
greatest  for  silver  and  least  for  magnesium,  the  metals  following 
the  same  order  as  in  the  case  of  the  cathode  fall.  (4)  The  rate  of 
change  of  length  of  the  dark  space  with  change  of  current  deDutv 
at  the  surface  of  the  cathode  seems  much  the  same  for  all 
cathodes." —  Vide  supra,  p.  437.  a.  b.  u. 

fi.  Multiply-charged  Atoms. — In  the  photographs  of  positive 
rays  previously  obtained  by  Sib  J.  J.  Thouson  the  mercury  line 
is  characterised  by  the  exceptionally  small  displacement  of  the 
bead  of  its  parabola.  By  using  gradients  as  high  as  10,000  volts 
per  centimeter  Thomson  has  been  able  to  show  that  the  electro- 
static displacement  for  mercury  is  one-eighth  of  the  normal  value 
for  the  beads  of  the  parabola  corresponding  to  other  elements. 
The  displacement  due  to  the  electric  field  is  inversely  propor* 
tioaal  to  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  particle  displaced,  consequently 
the  atoms  which  produce  the  head  of  the  mercury  parabola  mnst 
have  eight  times  the  maximum  amount  of  energy  possessed  by 
the  normal  atoms.  This  could  be  accounted  for  if  some  of  the 
mercury  atoms  in  the  discharge-tube  had  lost  eight  corpuscles,  for 
then  the  energy  communicated  to  the  atom  by  the  electric  field 
wonid  be  eight  times  the  energy  imparted  to  a  normally  charged 
atom.  Three  is  the  largest  multiple  of  charge  heretofore  observed 
by  Thomson,  for  other  elements.  The  photograph  reproduced  in 
the  paper  shows  seven  parabolas  pertaining  to  mercury.  The 
eighth  doubtless  exists  but  is  too  faint  for  detection  since,  in  gen- 
eral, the  curves  become  weaker  as  the  multiple  charge  increases. 

A  careful  study  of  the  negatives  has  led  to  the  couclusion  that 
there  are  two,  and  only  two,  kinds  of  ionization  in  the  discharge 
tube.  In  one  of  these  kinds  the  mercury  atom  loses  1  corpuscle, 
while  in  the  other  it  loses  8.  Moreover,  there  are  no  indications 
of  ionisation  of  such  a  sort  as  to  deprive  the  mercury  atom  of 
7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  or  3  GorpuBcles.  Positive  charges  between  the  limits 
8  and  ]  arise  from  the  atom  first  losing  8  corpuscles  in  the  dis- 
charge tube  and  subsequently  regaining  from  1  to  6  corpuscles 
respectively,  Thomson's  conception  of  the  processes  of  ionization 
is  stated  very  clearly,  as  follows  :  "  In  the  first  method  the  ioa- 
ieing  agents  are  the  rapidly  moving  corpuscles  which  constitute 
the  cathode  rays,  thene  very  small  particles  penetrate  into  the 
atom  and  come  into  collision  with  the  corpuscles  inside  it  individ- 
nally,  the  collision  in  favorable  cases  causing  the  corpuscles  struck 
to  escape  from  the  atom  ;  this  type  of  ionization  results  in  the 
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atom  losing  a  single  charge.  In  the  other  type  of  ionisation  we 
suppose  that  the  merciirr  atom  is  struck  by  a  rapidly  moving 
atom  and  not  by  a  corpuscle  ;  sfWr  the  collision  the  mercury  atom 
starts  oS  with  a  very  considerable  velocity,  which  at  first  is  not 
shared  by  the  corpuscles  inside  it.  The  tendency  of  the  cor- 
puscles to  leave  the  atom  depends  only  upon  the  relative  velocity 
of  the  atom  and  the  corpuscles  inside  it,  so  that  the  ioniElng  effect 
produced  by  the  collision  is  the  same  as  if  the  atom  were  at  rest, 
and  all  the  corpuscles  were  moving  with  the  velocity  acquired  by 
the  atom  in  the  collision.  Thus  if  there  were  eight  corpuscles  in 
the  mercury  atom  connected  with  about  the  same  firmness  to  the 
atom,  the  result  of  the  atom  acquiring  a  high  velocity  in  a  col- 
lision might  be  the  detachment  of  the  set  of  eight,  leaving  the 
atom  with  a  charge  of  B  units  of  positive  electricity.  We  see  in 
this  way  how  the  cathode  particles  might  produce  one  type  of 
ionization  multing  in  singly  charged  atoms,  while  the  atoms 
forming  the  positive  rays  might  produce  another  type  of  iooi- 
zation  resulting  in  multiply- cnarged  atoms."— PAt/.  Mag.,  vol. 
xxiv,  October,  1912,  p.  6«8. 

10.  Handbuck  der  Spectrotcopie  ;*  by  H.  Katbkr.  Vol.  VL 
Pp.  vi,  1067,  with  1  plate.  Leipzig,  1913  (S.  Hinel).— This  vol- 
ume supplements  the  preceding  one,  and  forms  with  the  latter  a 
complete  unit.     Alt  the  reliable  wave-lengths  and  associated  data 

fiertaining  to  the  elements  not  given  in  the  fifth  volume  are  col- 
eoted  in  the  sixth.  As  before,  the  alphabetical  sequence  is  based 
upon  the  chemical  symbols  for  the  respective  elements,  so  that 
sodium  (Na)  comes  first  and  zircon  (Zr)  last.  The  bibliographical 
references  have  been  made  as  complete  as  possible.  For  the  first 
elements  in  the  list  these  references  close  about  Kaster,  191), 
whereas  they  approach  July,  1012,  for  the  last  elements.  The 
practical  value  of  this  volume  is  greatly  incressed  by  the  pres- 
ence in  it  of  a  group  of  special  tables  beginning  with  page  887. 
The  first  of  these  tables  gives  the  wave-lengths  (chiefiy)  of  iron 
lines  as  obtained  by  the  interferometer  method  alongside  of  the 
corresponding  data  as  given  by  Rowland.  The  differences  are 
given  in  the  last  columns  and  are  also  plotted  on  a  large  folded 
plate.  With  the  aid  of  this  graph  it  will  be  relatively  easy  to 
reduce  from  the  older  system  of  wave-lengths  to  the  new  one,  and 
vice  versa.  However,  since  the  data  given  by  Rowland  are 
inadequate,  the  next  table  contains  a  very  complete  set  of  wave- 
lengths of  iron  lines  in  the  International  System.  These  wave- 
lengths extend  from  3212*7  A.  U.  to  88«3*75  A.  IT.,  and  the 
intensities,  when  known,  are  given  both  for  the  aro  and  for  the 
spark.  The  next  table,  likewise  of  inestimable  value,  deals  with 
the  principal  lines  of  all  the  elements,  the  interval  having  the  limits 
1864-04  A.  U.  and  9-0860''.  The  last  table  in  the  volume  gives 
the  wave-lengths  of  2800  heads  of  emission  band  spectra  together 
with  symbols  showing  whether  each  band  is  shaded  off  towards 
the  red  or  towards  the  violet.  Furthermore,  the  presumable 
*  See  thii  Journal,  vol.  ixx,  p.  849,  1910. 
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"origiD**  of  each  band  is  recorded.  Such  a  table  has  never 
before  appeared  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  remarks 
prefatory  to  each  of  these  special  tables  are  very  pertinent  and 
■lliiminating. 

Since  this  volume  completes  Kayeer's  magnificent  contribution 
to  the  subject  of  spectroscopy,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
briefly  reflect  a  portion  of  the  last  preface.  When,  in  the  year 
1900,  the  author  wrote  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  incorporate  all  the  important  facts  of  physical  spec- 
troscopy in  four  volumes  and  to  devote  a  fifth  volimie  to  astro- 
physics. The  hypergeometric  increase,so  to  speak,  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject  necessitated  the  expansion  of  the  four  projected 
volumes  into  six.  Doubtless  this  great  increase  was  largely  due 
lo  the  influence  of  Kayser's  contributions.  Ac  regards  the  vol- 
ume on  aHtrophysical  data  and  phenomena  Kayscr  expresses 
himself  as  follows ;  "When  I  contemplate  the  astrophysical  liter- 
ature at  my  disposal  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  the  pro- 
posed single  volume  will  not  suffice  even  approximately ;  three 
Tolnnies  would  be  required,  and  I  should  need  at  least  eight  years 
Id  which  to  complete  the  work.  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  single 
instant  that  I  have  grown  too  old  to  undertake  such  a  task :  the 
labor  of  mv  onivcrsity  office  has  Increased,  spare  time  has 
decreased,  also  my  powers  of  endurance,  and  particnlarly  my 
memory,  are  no  longer  as  reliable  as  formerly,  and  without  the 
latter  a  work  of  this  kind  cannot  be  written.  Therefore,  with 
deep  regret,  I  have  decided  to  bequeath  to  younger  hands  the 
presentation  of  the  astrophysical  applications,  which  interest  me 
so  very  lonch,  and  I  hope  that  a  competent  man  will  soon  take 
op  the  task."  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
read  farther  on  that  Eayser  hopes  to  be  able  to  revise  the  earlier 
volumes  of  his  "  Handbuch,"  and  to  continue  bis  experimental 
investigations  in  the  subject.  h.  s.  u. 

11.  Relations  entre  Ua  Circulations  Atmoaphiriques,  P Slectri- 
citi  AUnosph&rique  el  le  MagnHisme  Terreslre/  by  Alfred 
ViALAT.  Pp.  X,  203,  with  4  figures  and  3  plates.  Paris,  1911 
(H.  DuDod  et  E.  Pinat). — The  primary  object  of  this  monograph 
is  to  account  for  the  existence  of  two  points  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  three  in  tlie  noulhern  which  are  characterized  by 
being  poles  of  low  temperature,  of  maximum  barometric  pressure, 
of  the  great  atmospheric  circulations,  of  the  aurorae,  and  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  field.  The  first  "  book  "  is  devoted  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere.  The  associated  chap- 
ters deal  with  summer  and  winter  in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  and  with  the  various  types  of  wind-storms.     As  a 

C^ical  application  of  the  generalizations  reached  in  the  first 
k,  the  author  accounts  for  the  severe  winter  of  1879-1B8U,  and 
for  the  mild,  damp  winter  of  1909-1910,  as  experienced  in  France. 
In  the  second  book  the  phenomena  associated  with  atmospheric 
electricity  are  discussed  at  some  length.  Globular  lightning, 
the  aurorae,  and  other  interesting  manifestations  are  given  due 
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attention.  The  chapters  of  the  third  book  take  ap,  in  order,  the 
dietribntion  of  mftgnetism  at  the  earth's  surface,  the  cause  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  the  diurnal  variations,  and  the  secular  chan^ 
The  author's  style  is  pleasing  and  he  presents  the  entire  subject 
in  a  clear,  logical  manner.  h.  s.  r. 

12.  MagnMo  and  Eltctric  Ignition;  by  W.  Hibbbbt.  Pp. 
1S4,  with  79  figures.  I^ndon  and  New  York,  1912  (Whittaker 
&  Co.). — This  compact  little  volume  gives  effectively  answera  to 
all  the  most  important  questions  which  arise  in  connection  irith 
the  details  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  snob  internal  com- 
bustion engines  as  are  nsed  in  automobiles,  motor  cycles,  aero- 
planes, etc.  It  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  the  small 
amount  of  electrical  theory  necessary  is  made  as  clear  as  possible 
by  means  of  well-selected,  familiar  analogues.  The  book  should 
be  of  great  value  to  non-scientific  readers  who  need  practical, 
concise  rules  for  locating  faults  in  cells,  electrical  connections, 
spark-plugs,  and  other  parts  of  the  entire  engine  system,  h.  s.  u. 

13.  Genera/ PAy»»c« ;  by  W,  Watson.  Pp.  iiii,584,  with  311 
figures.  New  York,  1912  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.). — This 
book  has  been  written  conformably  to  the  author's  opinion  that  > 
considerable  number  of  tbe  simpler  physical  phenomena,  which 
are  customarily  included  in  a  first  course  for  general  and  techni- 
cal college  students,  can  be  advantageously  omitted,  or  dealt  with 
very  briefly,  so  as  to  save  time  and  space  for  greater  thorough- 
ness in  the  treatment  of  the  more  important  problems  and  of  the 
recent  developments  of  pure  and  applied  physics.  Attention  is 
directed  to  tne  key-note  of  each  paragrapb  by  titles  inset  in 
heavy  type  at  tbe  margin  of  the  text.  'Pbe  index  is  preceded  by 
a  generous  list  of  questions  and  examples  grouped  to  oorrespoDd 
to  the  "  books  "  and  chapters.  The  numerical  answers  are  col- 
lected at  the  end  of  this  list  of  exercises.  The  treatment  is  logi- 
cal, the  presentaiion  lucid,  and  the  diagrams  are  clear,  but  the 
type  seems  to  be  somewhat  too  small  with  tbe  spacing  compressed. 
We  have  noticed  only  one  slip,  namely,  on  page  357,  "  this  phe- 
nomena." H.  s.  V. 

14.  Oil  Elettroni  net  MetaUi ;  by  Lavoeo  Amadozzi.  Pp. 
147.  Bologna,  1912  (Nicola  Zanicnelli). — This  monograph,  a 
companion  to  ihe  author's  previous  publication,  "  Ionization  and 
Electric  Convection  in  Gases,"  covers  the  same  field  in  the  metaU 
that  the  previous  work  did  for  gases.  The  conduction  of  elec- 
tricity through  metals,  and  other  phenomena  due  to  the  presence 
of  electrons  in  metals,  are  discussed  from  the  theoretical  stand- 
point. Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  :  conductivity;  magnet- 
ism; relations  of  metals  in  contact  with  gases,  lic^uids,  and  other 
metals;  galvanic  and  tbermo-magnetic  phenomena;  and  tbe  theory 
of  electrons  in  relation  to  radiation.  h,  b.  l. 
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II.       GbOLOQT    and    MiNEBALOOr. 

1.  TTiirty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  ih»  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Geobgb  Otis  Smith,  Director,  Pp.  17. 
— The  advance  aheets  of  this  report  have  recently  been  isBued 
(Deo.  18).  They  show  that  the  appropriationi  for  the  work 
of  the  Survey  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  comprised  items  aggre- 
gating a  little  more  than  91,500,000.  The  great  need  of  the 
Department  of  a  saitable  Survey  building,  constructed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Department,  is  takeo  up  in  detail.  No  one  who 
has  had  direct  knowledge  of  the  very  ^reat  difficulties  under 
which  the  wort  of  the  Survey  is  now  earned  forward  in  its  pres- 
ent quarters  will  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  matter. 
Lack  of  freeb  air  and  light,  restricted  space,  and  other  similar 
points  affecting  the  ^neral  efficiency,  are  serious  enough  ;  bnt 
first  of  all  comes  the  risk  from  fire,  about  which  warning  has  been 
given  more  than  once  in  recent  years.  The  fact  that  the  value  of 
the  material  now  in  the  Survey  building  is  inventoried  at  nearly 
^,000,000  should  lead  Congress  to  take  early  action  in  the  mat- 
ter. Plans  for  a  building  such  as  the  situation  requires  have 
been  put  before  Congress  and  the  estimates  run  from  about 
{2,000,000  to  nearly  t5,000,000,  according  to  proposed  size  and 
material  of  construction.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  matter 
may  be  speedily  acted  upon. 

The  Director  remarks  that  while  the  work  of  the  Survey  has  of 
necessity  in  recent  years  developed  particularly  along  economic 
lines,  strictly  scientitic  work  has  not  been  neglected,  in  fact  the 
two  kinds  of  work  must  go  forward  hand  in  band.  He  mentions 
a  series  of  studies,  in  part  published,  in  part  nearing  completion, 
which  show  the  value  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Survey 
for  pure  science.  A  number  of  these  studies  are  on  paleontology, 
conspicuous  among  them  the  monograph  now  being  issued  from 
the  presson  the  Cambrian  Brachiopods,  by  Dr.Waloott.  Remarks 
are  also  made  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  work  on  geologic 
folios,  in  land  classification,  and  also  of  publications  (often  carried 
forward  in  coSperation  with  State  Surveys)  which  have  a  definite 
educational  value.  The  Director  inclosing  states  that :  "Although 
the  appropriations  made  directly  for  the  Geological  Survey  showed 
an  increase  of  only  $30,480  over  those  of  1911,  there  was  a  notable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  field  service.  The 
funds  available  through  coSperation  with  other  Federal  bureaus 
and  with  theStatcs  amounted  in  1013  to  27  per  cent  of  the  direct 
appropriations  and  Khowed  an  increase  over  cooperative  funds  of 
the  preceding  year  of  42  per  cent.  This  increase  in  the  field  work 
involved  a  large  increase  of  the  work  in  the  Washington  office,  to 
which  was  added  the  greatly  increased  service  rendered  the  Sec- 
retary's Office,  the  General  LaMd  Office,  and  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affurs  in  connection  with  public-land  administration." 
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2.  Wett  Virginia  Qeohgical  Suroey ,'  I,  C,  White,  Stat* 
Geologist.  I>od<iridge  and  Harriton  Countiet  ;  by  Rat  V. 
Hrnnkn,  Assistant  Geologist.  Fp.  ivi,  712;  25  plates,  5  figures, 
3  maps  io  separate  cover.  Morgantown,  1912. — The  excellent 
serien  of  county  reports  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  West 
Virginia  has  now  been  increased  by  a  volame  devoted  to  Dod- 
dridge and  Harrison  counties.  These  counties  lie  in  the  north- 
central  portion  of  the  State  and  embrace  an  area  of  nearly  740 
square  miles.  In  introducing  the  work  of  Mr.  Hennen,  the  author 
of  this  volume,  Professor  White  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
an  earlier  report  Mr.  Hennen's  suggestions,  based  upon  carefully 
made  structural  maps,  have  already  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  large 
new  oil  pool;  and  he  adds  that  similar  discoveries  of  oil  and  gas 
pools  are  likely  to  follow  from  the  work  here  detailed. 

As  implied  in  this  statement,  the  chief  permanent  economic 
interests  of  the  two  counties  lie  in  the  oil  wells,  of  which  we  have 
given  the  records,  for  example,  of  340  wells  in  Doddridge  County 
and  435  in  Harrison  County.  In  both  cases  the  wells  noted  have 
been  selected  from  a  much  larger  number  drilled,  on  account  of 
their  wide  distribution  and  some  special  features  associated  with 
them.  The  coal  production  of  this  area  is  also  an  important 
matter,  the  amount  mined  in  Harrison  County  in  1610  being 
3,700,000  gross  tons.  This  coal  is  confined  to  the  Redstone  and 
Pittsburgh  beds,  which  though  deeply  buried  in  Doddridge  and 
western  Harrison,  are  brought  within  easy  reach  in  the  central 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  latter  county  by  the  Wolf  Summit  and 
Chestnut  Rid  geanticlines.  Another  important  industry  in  Harrison 
County  is  that  of  the  glass  companies  which  have  grown  rapidly 
in  recent  years,  and  taken  together  with  the  oil,  gas,  and  coal  pro- 
duction, and  the  farming  interests,  makes  this  the  second  ricnest 
county  in  the  State. 

This  carefully  written  report  by  Mr.  Hennen,  aided  by  David 
B.  Reger,  goes  not  only  into  all  the  necessary  details  of  the 
history  and  development  of  the  industries  mentioned,  but  gives 
further,  in  a  series  of  chapters,  a  detailed  account  of  the  general 
geology.  The  stratified  rocks  exposed  belong  to  the  Dunkard, 
Monongahela  and  Conemaugh  series  of  the  upper  Carboniferous. 
The  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  soils,  made 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  addition  to  numerous  other  illustrations,  we  have,  in  a  sep- 
arate cover,  three  large  maps  on  a  scale  of  .1/62,500.  These  are 
devoted  respectively  to  the  topography,  agricultural  soils,  and  the 
general  and  economic  geology. 

3.  Illinois  State  Geological  Survey.  F.  W.  DeWolf,  Direc- 
tor. Salletin  No.  17.  Portland-  Cement  Resources  of  Illinois; 
by  A.  v.  Bleiningeb,  E.  F.  Lines,  F.  E.  Layman.  Pp.  121;  19 
plates.  Urbana,  1912. — The  Portland  cement  industry  has 
developed  enormously  in  recent  years,  the  production  of  the 
United  States  having  increased  from  8,460,000  bbts.  in  1900  to 
76,550,000   in    1910,  the  latter  valued  at  ^66,200,000.      Illinois 
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produced  about  4,500,000  bbls.  in  1910  and  the  indastry  is  still 
increasing;  hence  the  interest  of  this  bulletin,  which  describes 
the  Bubject  from  its  different  Btandpoints.  On  the  theoretical 
side,  it  IB  to  be  noted  that  the  receni  work  of  the  Qeophjsical 
Laboratory  in  Washington  comes  in  for  diBcasHion.  Frababty 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Bulletin  is  that  dealing  with  the 
numerous  localities  arranged  geologically  from  the  Lower 
Magnesian  limestone  of  the  Ordovician  to  the  LaSalte  and  Fair- 
mount  limestones  of  the  Penn sylvan  Ian. 

The  Illinois  Survey  has  also  issued  the  following:  Bulletin  SO. 
"Hte  Carlyle  Oil  Field  and  Surrounding  Territory ;  by  E.  W. 
Shaw,  U,  S.  Geol.  Survey  in  cooperation  with  State  Geological 
Survey.  Pp.  37;  plates  I I-VII.  The  CarlinvilU  Oil  and  Qa» 
Fleid;  by  Fbkd  H.  Kat,  State  Geol.  Survey.  Pp.  38-50; 
plates  VIII-X.     Urbana,  IG12. 

4.  Topographic  arid  Geologic  Survey  of  Pennsylvania/ 
R.  &.  Hick,  State  Geologist.  £(^ort  Jfo.  6.  The  Talc  and  Ser- 
pentine of  Northampton  Co.  and  the  Portland  Cement  MateriaU 
of  the  Lehigh  District/  by  Fhkdkkick  B.  Peck,  Pp.  65;  17 
plates,  9  figures. — The  special  area  covered  by  this  report  embraces 
the  central  portions  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton  counties  in  Kast- 
em  Pennsylvanis,  and  extends  across  the  Delaware  river  into  War* 
ren  County,  New  Jersey.  Two  lines  of  work  are  followed  out  in 
detail  ;  the  first  deals  with  the  talc  and  serpentine  deposits  and 
describes  their  geological  occurrence  and  also  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  put.  The  second  takes  up  the  cement  industry,  treating 
it  both  historically  and  from  the  practical  side.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  first  Portland  cement  works  of  the  United  Slates 
were  begun  in  1870  at  Coplay,  Lehigh  Co.;  these,  though  small 
in  the  beginning,  now  manufacture  from  2,000  to  3,000  barrela 
daily.  Notwi  lb  standing  the  rapid  growth  of  this  industry  over 
the  country  at  large,  as  noted  above,  the  Lehigh  diBtrictstiil  yields 
about  one-third  of  the  total  annual  cement  production  of  the 
United  States. 

5.  Report  of  ^ood  Commission  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
1911,  containing  the  results  of  the  Surveys,  investigations  and 
studies  made  by  the  Commission  for  the  purpoBC  of  determining 
the  causes  of,  damage  by  and  methods  of  relief  from  floods  in  the 
Alleghany,  Monongahela  and  Ohio  rivers  at  Pittsburgh,  Penn., 
together  with  the  beueflts  to  navigation,  sanitation,  water  supply 
and  water  pover  to  be  obtained  by  river  regulation.  Pp.  452, 
illustrated  with  diagrame,  plates,  and  maps  in  pocket. — The  great 
Ohio  valley  flood  of  1907  resulted  in  property  losses  amounting 
to  more  than  1 100,000,000  and  spurred  into  aggressive  action 
towns  and  cities  that  had  theretofore  looked  on  floods  as  a  neces- 
sary, recurrent  evil.  The  Inland  Waterways  Commission  began 
to  study  the  problem,  and  local  commissions  were  appointed,  the 
largest  and  most  impoiiiant  being  the  Pittsburgh  Commiaeion. 
Ilfl  report  is  the  most  detailed,  scientific,  and  the  most  valuable 
from  the  standpoint  of  legislative  action,  that  has  yet  been  pnb- 
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Hshed  in  this  conDtrv,  on  river  control.  It  is  practicalljr  ui 
encyclopedia  of  flood  Au.&  relating  to  the  Pittsburgh  region,  l^e 
comprenenaive  way  in  which  the  problem  has  been  attacked  may 
be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  even  the  secondary  papers  on 
forest  conditions,  rainfall,  etc.,  in  the  Alleghany  and  Mononn- 
hela  catchment  basins,  are  the  best  that  have  yet  been  written  Tot 
these  districtN.  The  studies  of  the  topographic  and  soil  condi- 
tions are  well  done,  and  at  every  step  are  correlated  with  the  ont' 
standing  problems  of  the  Coromission.  Fnrthermore  each  featnre 
of  the  problem  is  handled  in  so  broad  a  manner  that  the  student 
looking  for  principles  is  as  gratified  as  one  looking  for  detailed 
information  on  a  point  of  restricted  interest.  It  would  qaite 
exceed  the  limits  of  space  to  review  even  the  best  portions  of  this 
great  work.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  statement  of 
the  principal  results. 

1.  Floods  at  Pittsburgh  are  increasing  in  frequency  and  height 

2.  The  damage  resulting  from  a  flood  of  a  given  height  is 
st«adily  increasing. 

3.  The  direct  losses  due  to  flood  damage  at  Pittsburgh 
amounted  to  over  112,000,000  in  the  last  ten  years,  while  in  one 
year  and  five  days,  between  March  16,  1007,  and  March  20,  1908, 
three  floods  occurred,  causing  a  direct  loss  at  Pittsburgh  of  aboat 
16,500,000. 

4.  I'bere  are  many  favorable  reservoir  sites  of  large  capadty 
available  for  flood-water  storage  on  the  drainage  areas  of  Pitts- 
burgh . 

5.  Forty-three  sites  have  been  selected  and  most  of  them  com- 
pletely surveyed  by  the  Flood  Commission,  the  others  having 
Dsen  studied  from  existing  topographic  maps,  and  by  means  of 
partial  surveys.    ' 

6.  The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  storage  reservoirs  and  other 
works  for  flood  relief  made  by  the  Flood  Commission  are  based 
on  detailed  surveys,  and  show  that  Pittsburgh  can  be  completely 
safeguarded  against  floods  at  a  cost  of  about  120,000,000. 

In  addition,  it  is  proposed  to  build  nearly  24,000  feet  of  pro- 
tective wall  along  the  lower  margins  of  the  river  at  Pittsburgh,  to 
limit  pier  extensions  that  restrict  the  channel,  and  to  take  due 
account  of  forest  influences  on  the  run-off  of  both  water  and 
waste.  I.  B. 

6.  The  THas  of  the  Himtilayas  ;  by  C.  Dibnbr.  Mem,  Geot, 
Surv.  India,  xxxvi,  part  R,  176  pages,  1912. — Professor  Diener 
here  presents  a  summary,  with  the  necessary  detail,  of  the  Trias- 
sic  of  the  Him4tayan  region.  The  lower  {40-lSO  feet),  middle 
{100-400  feet)  and  upper  (1350-2750  feet)  Triaesic  localities  are 
taken  up  in  succession  and  correlations  are  made  with  Europe, 
Siberia,  North  America  and  elsewhere.  The  work  is  of  the  greatest 
import  to  all  students  of  Triassic  faunas  and  their  intercor- 
re  I  at  ions. 

The  geologists  of  India  were  agreed  that  the  Triassic  began 
with  the  Otoceras  darK  shales  and  thin  limestone,  until  1900, 
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when  Noetling  stated  th&t  tbeee  beds  and  the  entire  Ceratite 
beds  mnst  be  included  in  the  Permian.  Diener  eays  that  this 
latter  view  "  soon  turned  out  to  be  incorrect "  (45),  The  Permo- 
Triaseic  boundair  in  the  eastern  Alps  has  also  been  under 
diwmssion,  and  Diener  remarks  : 

"There  is  no  onconformity  between  the  Permian  Bellero- 
phoobalk  and  the  ahales  of  the  lower  Werfen  (Seia)  beds,  but  the 
iitholo|i;ical  contrast  between  the  two  groups  is  rather  sharply 
marked,  considerably  more  so,  as  a  rule,  than  between  the  ¥to- 
ductus  shales  and  the  Otoceras  stage  (of  India).  Nevertheless 
sections  have  been  found,  where  the  Belterophon  limestone  passes 
mdualty  into  the  overlying  shales.  *  *  *  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sarajevo  a  very  interesting  section  has  been  described  by  E.  KittI, 
where  a  bed  of  limestone  containing  fosfils  of  the  Belleropbonkalk 
ii  intercalated  in  shales  lithologically  identical  with  those  of  the 
Werfen  beds.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  section  tbe  highest  beds 
of  Permian  age  are  developed  in  the  facies  of  the  Triassic  Werfen 
^ales  and  that  the  liihological  boundary  does  not  coincide  with 
the  true  limit  of  the  two  systems.     *   •   * 

"It  is  true  that  the  genus  Otoceras  is  known  outside  the 
Himalayas  from  Permian  rocks  only,  a  small  number  of  species, 
represented  by  a  few  fragmentary  examples,  having  been  collected 
from  a  single  locality  ( Julfa  on  the  frontier  of  Persia  and  Russian 
Armenia).  But  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  specific  identity  with 
Hiin&layan  forms.  The  Armenian  species  of  Otoceras  are  associ- 
ated with  a  rich  fauna  of  distinctly  Palieozolc  aspect.  The 
nnmerous  types  of  Productid<B,  Orthidce,  Spiriferidce,  Gaatri- 
oeerog,  differ  so  widely  from  anything  that  is  seen  in  the  fauna  of 
the  Indian  Otoceras  beds,  that  the  presence  of  tbe  genus  Otoceras 
at  Julfa  does  not  justify  the  assumption  of  its  being  restricted  to 
tbe  Permian"  (48-9). 

"Positive  palEBontological  evidence  is  decidedly  contradictory 
to  the  assumption  of  a  Permian  age  for  the  Indian  Otoceras 
beds.  The  general  character  of  the  cephalopod  fauna  is  what 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  a  Mesozoic  horizon,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  ammonites  being  provided  with  ceratitio  sutures. 
This  character  is  not  exhibited  in  any  Permian  cephalopod  fauna 
hitherto  known.     *  •  • 

"  All  the  numerous  types  of  Palffiozoic  brachinpods,  which  are 
tbe  predominating  and  most  characteristic  element  both  in  the 
Productus  Limestone  of  the  Salt  Range  and  in  the  Kuling  shales 
of  the  Himalayas,  are  completely  absent  from  the  Otoceras  beds. 
There  is  no  strati  graphical  break  in  the  uninterrupted  sequence 
of  beds  which  in  the  Him&layas  connects  the  Permian  and 
Triassic  systems,  but  there  is  a  distinct  palaiontological  break  or 
hiatus  at  the  base  of  tbe  Otoceras  beds.  In  the  Hirodlayan 
region  there  is  certainly  no  gradual  shading-off  from  a  Palaeozoic 
(o  a  Mesozoic  marine  fauna  through  an  intermediate  group,  but 
a  sharply  defined  limit,  which  none  of  the  characteristic  species 
of  Permian  brachiopods  transgresses.     This  absolute  distinction 
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between  the  brachiopodB  of  the  Ruling  shales  and  of  the  Oto- 
ceraB  beJs  is  so  sharp  that  the  limit  between  the  two  Jatmcs  offen 
itself  at  the  moit  natural  boundary  of  the  two  tyitema"  (50-51). 

C.  S. 

7.  Origin  and  Antiqvity  of  Man  ;  bj  U.  Fbkdebick  Wbiobt. 
Pp.  ix,  547  ;  42  illustrationi.  Oberlin,  Ohio,  1912  (Bibliothwa 
Sacra  Company). — In  ibis  volame  the  author  discusses  the  limi- 
tations of  the  possible  eiitttenoe  of  life  on  earth,  giving  a  prob- 
able duration  of  twentr-four  million  years  and  stating  emphatically 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  life  to  have  exicted  fifty  million  years 
ago.  Post-Tertiary  time,  beyond  which  the  evidenoe  for  man's 
existence  is  deemed  inconclusive,  is  relatively  short,  so  that 
"  while  the  antiquity  of  man  cannot  be  less  than  ten  thousand,  it 
need  not  be  more  than  fifteen  thousand  years,  as  eight  thousand 
rears  of  prehistoric  time  is  considered  ample  to  accoant  for  all 
known  facta  relating  to  bis  development." 

From  the  methods  of  scientific  approach  the  author  passes  on 
to  the  historical  evidence  and  the  linguistic  argument  for  man's 
antiquity.  He  then  disoasses  the  origin  of  the  races  of  Europe 
and  of  the  American  Indian,  followed  by  the  significance  of  the 
glacial  period  in  its  relation  to  contemporaneous  man.  After 
weighing  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Tertiary  man,  Mr. 
Wright,  who  is  not  a  believer  in  the  artificial  character  of  eoliths, 
considers  it  unproven.  Arguments  of  a  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical character  are  next  discussed,  together  with  the  biblical 
documents,  which,  however,  contain  nothing  in  their  chronology 
to  prevent  any  extension  of  prehistoric  chronology  for  whico 
there  is  proper  evidence. 

In  the  summary  and  concltisions  the  author  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  despite  the  brevity  of  post-glacial  time,  history  begins  with 
a  highly  civilized  condition  of  man,  who  now  shows  a  tendency 
to  degeneration  which  is  counteracted  only  by  acceptance  of  out- 
side agencies.  The  origin  of  man  by  purely  naturalistic  means 
he  considers  inconceivable. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  book  is  not  impressive.  This  is 
especiaOy  true  of  the  paper  upon  which  the  volume  ia  printed  and 
of  the  half-tone  engravings,  some  of  which  are  very  obscure. 

B.  s.  L. 

8.  Prehistoric  Man  ;  by  W.  L.  H.  Duckworth.  Pp.  viii, 
156  ;  38  text  figures  and  2  tables.  Cambridge,  1912  (University 
Press)  ;  New  York  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons). — Doctor  Duckworth^ 
who  is  University  Lecturer  in  Physical  Anthropology  at  Cam- 
bridge, is  abundantly  able  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject 
of  prehistoric  man,  although  in  the  work  at  hand  he  deals  only 
with  the  earliest  phases  of  human  prehistory,  ending  his  review 
with  the  close  of  the  Aurignacian  division  of  the  Paleolithic  age. 

The  chapters,  of  which  there  are  but  six,  include:  the  precur- 
sors of  Paleolithic  man,  in  which  Pithecanthropna  and  Homo 
heidelbergensia  are  described  ;  Paleolithic  man  from  the  physical 
aspect  J   allnvial   deposits  and  caves;   associated    animals    and 
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implements  ;  human  foftiiils  ;  and  finally,  a  summary  of  human 
eiolation  which,  together  with  an  excellent  bihiiography,  closes 
tbe  volume. 

This  little  hook,  which  i^  one  of  the  Cambridge  Manuals  of 
Science  and  Literature,  is  well  written  and  gives  a  very  complete 
aod  concise  summary  of  the  present  state  ofour  rapidly  growing 
knowledge  of  early  human  progress.  b.  b.  l. 

9.  Early  Man  in  America,'  by  A.  Hi{Di,idKA.  Correction. 
The  second  paragraph  from  below  on  p.  563  of  the  above  article 
ihoald  read  as  follows : 

As  to  the  part  that  theory  played  in  this  connection,  it  is 
saflicient  to  point  to  the  system  of  human  descent  and  migra- 
tion constructed  on  tbe  basis  of  the  various  finds,  assumed  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  early  man  in  South  America,  by 
Ameghino.  He  derived  the  whole  human  family  from  certain 
little  primitive  forms  in  South  America  and  peopled  that  con- 
tinent with  hitherto  unsuspected  species  of  man  and  genera  of 
Erecorsors.  He  asserted  tliat  Africa  and  Oceania  were  peopled 
y  the  descendants  of  a  far  distant  South  American  precursor 
of  man,  the  Triprothomo  ;  and  he  assumed  that  a  later  spread 
of  man  from  Sooth  America  peopled  America,  Asia  and 
Enrope,  resulting  in  the  American,  Mongolian  and  White 
races. 

10,  Geologyand  Ore  Deposits  of  the  Park  City  District,  ITtaA  ; 
by  John  M.  Bodtwkt.l.  U.  S.  Geol,  Survey,  Prof.  Paper,  77  ; 
pp.  229,  a  plates,  18  figures.  Washington,  1912. — Tbe  Park 
City  District  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Wasatch 
Range  in  the  north-central  part  of  Utah.  The  greatest  geologic 
activity  in  the  Wasatch  Mountains  took  place  at  its  junction  with 
the  east-west  Unita  Range.  At  this  point  extensive  and  irregular 
intrusion,  wide  extrusion,  thorough  contact  metamorphism  and 
ranch  faalting  have  produced  in  a  small  area  highly  complex 
resutto.  At  the  heart  of  this  area  have  been  formed  the  exten- 
sive  and  rich  ore  bodies  of  the  Park  City  district. 

The  sedimentary  rocks,  which  include  sandstones,  shales,  quartz- 
ites,  and  limestones,  range  in  age  from  the  lower  Carboniferous  to 
Triassic.  They  have  been  cut,  deformed  and  altered  by  a  series  of 
intmsive  diorites  and  diorite  porphyries  in  the  form  of  laccolites. 
Blocks,  and  dikes.  Andesite  flows  are  found  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  district.  At  the  south  there  is  a  great  laccolithic  intrusion 
of  diorite  with  tbe  sedimentary  rocks  lying  on  its  flanks  and 
dipping  toward  the  north  and  east.  These  upturned  sedimentary 
n>cKs  are  extensively  faulted  and  intruded  by  stocks  and  dikes. 
Tbe  metamorphosed  and  hardened  sedimentary  rocks  extend  as  a 
backbone  in  an  east-west  direction  across  the  region  and  it  is  on 
their  northern  slope  that  the  extensive  ore  bodies  are  found. 

Tbe  ores,  which  are  chiefly  silver-bearing,  consist  of  the  usual 
lead,  copper,  and  zinc  minerals.  The  pHucipal  ore  minerals  are 
galena,  tetrahedrite,  sphalerite,  and  cerussite.      Tbe  ores  occur  as 
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tode  depositB  and  as  bedded  maiaeB  in  the  aedimentary  and  intra- 
sive  rocks.  They  lie  chiefly  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  in  c!o« 
proximity  to  igneous  intrusions  and  have  been  mostly  deposited 
by  means  of  replacement  action.  w.  b.  f. 

11.  OU-Fitidinr/ ;  An  Introduction  to  the  Otohgical  Study 
of  Petroleum  /  by  E.  H.  Cdnnimgha^h  Craio;  with  an  Introdnc- 
tion  by  Sir  Bovkbton  Redwood;  pp.  s,  195,  13  platex,  iefigiire& 
New  York,  1912  (Longmans,  Green  A  Co.);  London  (Edward 
Arnold). — This  small  book  has  been  written  in  order  to  emphaute 
the  importance  of  the  geological  structure  of  oil  fields  and  to 
assiat  the  field  geologist,  the  manager,  and  the  investor  in  nndei- 
Btanding  the  geological  facts.  It  treats  briefly  of  the  origin  of 
petroleum;  its  migration  under  ground  after  formation  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  stored  in  the  rock  strata.  It  describes  the 
characteristic  geological  structures  of  oil  fields  and  the  indications 
of  the  petroleum,  both  on  the  surface  and  iu  the  bore  hole!. 
It  explams  the  proper  location  of  oil  wellx,  and  closes  with  two 
brief  chapters  of  bints  to  the  young  field  geologist  who  is  to  work 
in  oil  regions.  It  is  a  well-written  and  well-illustrated  book  and 
should  prove  a  valuable  one  in  its  field.  w.  s.  f. 

12.  Mxaminalion  of  ProapecU ;  A  Mining  Geology  ;  by  C. 
GoDFBKT  GuNTHKK.  Pp.  vi,  222,  79  figures.  New  York,  1913 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.). — This  hand-book  is  intended,  as  stated 
in  the  preface,  "  to  present  the  practical  side  of  economic  geology 
concisely  and  in  convenient  form."  The  following  chapter  be»l- 
ings  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book:  Mining 
Examination  ;  Structural  Geology  ;  Structural  Features  of  Ore 
Deposits;  Primary  Ores  and  their  Distribution;  Types  of  Pri- 
mary Ore  Deposits ;  Primary  Ore  Shoots  ;  The  Primary  Altera- 
tion of  Wall  Rocks ;  Alteration  by  Surface  Agencies ;  Residaal 
Ores  and  their  Distribution ;  Secondary  Ores  and  Ore  Shoots ; 
Outcrops.  The  book  properly  places  the  emphasis  upon  known 
facts  and  touches  only  briefly  theoretical  considerations.  It  is 
amply  and  well  illustrated  and  should  prove  a  material  help 
to  the  general  mining  engineer  and  prospector.  w.  k.  f. 

13.  Jiuitding  SConen  and  Clay- Products.  A  Handbook  for 
ArchitecU ;  by  Heinrich  Ries.  Pp.  xv,  415;  59  plates,  20 
figures.  First  edition.  New  York,  1912  (John  Wiley  &  Sons); 
London  (Chapman  &  Hall,  Ltd.). — The  present  author  is  well 
known  for  his  numerous  and  important  contributions  particularly 
to  matters  concerning  the  clay  industries  of  the  country.  In 
this  volume  he  covers  a  field  somewhat  broader  in  extent,  present- 
ing facta  that  are  necessary  for  the  knowledge  of  the  architect 
with  reference  to  the  prominent  building  stones,  as  well  as  bricks, 
terra  cotta,  tiles,  etc.  While  the  object  and  scope  of  the  volume 
do  not  permit  exhaustive  treatment,  a  wide  range  of  important 
facts  is  presented  in  a  clear  and  simple  form,  so  that  the  whole 
work  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  subject  which  it  covers.  It 
is  profusely  illustrated  and  fills  admirably  the  field  for  which  it 
is  designed. 
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14.  Mintralogy,  an  Introduction  to  the  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical Htudy  of  MineraU ;  by  Albxandbb  H.  Phillips.  Pp. 
viii,  690,  with  534  figures.  New  York,  1S12  (The  Mactnillan 
Company). — Another  extensive  work  has  been  added  to  the  liter- 
sture  on  Mineralogy,  one  that  is  planned  to  give  the  student  all 
that  he  needs  to  prepare  bim  to  go  on  and  use  advanced  methods 
and  the  advanced  literature.  Part  I  (pp.  1-218)  deals  with 
Crystal  lography  in  the  broad  sense,  including  not  only  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  types  of  crystals  but  also  their  optical  pro- 
perties. The  generally  accepted  definitions  as  to  symmetry  are 
applied  to  the  tbirty-two  different  types,  but  the  idea  of  hemi- 
hedrons,  which  has  certain  advantages  as  presenting  the  subject 
simply  to  the  student,  it  also  employed  ;  mathematical  solutiona 
of  problems  are  not  introduced.  The  figures  are  clear  and  well 
drawn,  but  the  printer  has  occasionally  t^en  the  liberty  to  throw 
them  out  of  the  vertical  position  (e.  g.  fig.  34),  a  painful  ex- 
perience that  other  authors  nave  often  had. 

Part  II  (pp.  210-S45)  is  given  to  Descriptive  Mineralogy  ;  this 
begins  with  brief  chapters  on  the  relations  of  minerals  to  the 
elements,  their  origin  and  physical  properties,  and  then  some  225 
selected  species  are  described  in  detail.  Half-tone  figures,  soma 
of  them  admirable  but  others  less  so,  accompany  the  descriptions; 
the  schematic  figures  usually  used  to  show  the  varying  habit  of 
crydtals  are  not  introduced. 

The  subject  of  Determinative  Mineralogy  occupies  Part  III  and 
is  discussed  in  detail.  The  general  blow-pipe  table  here  given 
includes  all  but  a  very  few  rare  species,  so  that  the  student  has 
the  advantage  of  having  presented  to  him  practically  all  known 
species  with  brief  characterization  of  each.  A  table  for  the 
determination  of  common  minerals  by  their  physical  properties  is 
also  given  embracing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  species. 
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1.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates  ;  by  J.  S.  Kingslet. 
Pp.  ix,  401,  with  346  illustraiions.  Philadelphia  1912  (P.  Blakis- 
ton's  Son  A  Company). — Teachers  of  comparative  anatomy  have 
long  felt  the  need  of  a  suitable  text-book  on  the  subject  by  an 
American  author.  This  new  book  by  Professor  Kingsley  exactly 
meets  the  requirements  by  presenting  in  concise  form  and  with 
adequate  illustrations  the  essential  features  of  the  morphology  of 
the  organ  systems  of  the  vertebrates.  The  embryological  history 
is  the  basis  on  which  the  subject  matter  is  arranged,  and  the  com- 
rarisoDB  are  then  followed  through  the  classes  of  vertfbrates. 
Tha  use  of  smaller  type  for  the  less  general  portions  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  printing  of  technical  words  in  heavy-faced  type  add 
greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book  from  a  pedagogical  stand- 
point. 
Am.  Jocb-  Sci.— Fodbtb  Sibibb,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  305.— Januakt,  1«18. 
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The  illustralione,  which  are  of  so  niach  importance  in  a  work 
of  thJH  kinci,  are  of  great  merit.  Many  of  them  are  neir,  and 
most  of  the  others  have  been  redrawn  irom  original  sources.  The 
stereograms  and  drawings  of  models  are  especially  helpful.  An 
excellent  feature  in  this  connection  is  the  selection  of  illtietrations 
from  speciett  not  usually  dissected  in  laboratory  courses.  The 
student  is  thus  relieved  of  any  temptation  to  copy  the  figure 
instead  of  making  his  drawing  from  his  own  dissection. 

For  the  investigator  the  book  contains  an  extensive  bibli- 
ography, and  for  the  student  a  list  of  definitions  of  systematic 
names.  w.  r.  c. 

S.  An  Introduction  to  the  Stud;/  of  the  Protozoa,  with  tpeciai 
reference  to  the  parasitic  form  a  ;  by  E.  A.  Minchin.  Pp.  xi,  517, 
with  1B4  illustrations.  New  York  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.); 
London  (Edward  Arnold),  1912. — The  author,  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  protozoology,  here  presents  a  general  summary  of 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  th«  unicellular  animals. 
The  comparatively  recent  discovery  that  the  I'rotuEoa  are  the 
cause  of  so  many  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  of  man  and  animals 
makes  a  knowledge  of  this  group  of  greater  importance  to  the 
human  welfare  than  that  of  almost  any  other  group  of  animals 

The  introductory  chapters  contain  an  excellent  account  of  the 
characters  and  modes  of  life  of  different  families.  The  succeed- 
ing chapters  describe  the  details  of  the  organization  of  the  body 
of  the  protozoa  in  general.  Then  follows  a  discussiou  of  the 
reproductive  processe)',  syogamy  :ind  sex,  polymorphism  and  life 
cycles,  and  general  physiology.  The  last  half  of  the  book  con- 
tains a  systematic  account  of  the  various  classes,  including  the 
structure,  habits,  and  life  cycles  of  a  large  number  of  typical 
species.  As  the  parasitic  forms  have  been  most  fully  studied 
they  are  described  in  greatest  detail,  with  emphasis  on  tbelr 
remarkably  complicated  modes  of  reproduction,  and  their  means 
of  distribution  to  the  host  in  which  they  cause  diseat>e,  A  classi- 
fied bibliography  of  over  flOO  titles  concludes  the  work. 

The  subject  is  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  under- 
stood by  the  general  reader  who  has  some  knowledge  of  biology, 
and  the  book  should  prove  of  particular  value  to  the  medical  man 
in  showing  him  the  nature  of  the  organisms  which  he  endeavors 
to  subdue  m  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  which  they  cause.  The 
professional  biologist  and  zoologist  will  also  find  here  a  vast 
amount  of  information  hitherto  obtainable  only  by  reference  to 
numerous  technical  reports.  w.  u.  c. 

3.  Compoimd  Ascidians  of  the  Coaste  of  A'ein  England  and 
Neighboring  British  Proiniicee ;  by  Willabd  G.  Van  Name. 
Proc.  BoAton  Soc.   Nat.  Hist.,  vol.'xxxiv,  pp.  339-424,  with  6 

Simple  Ascidians  of  the  Coasts  of  JVew  England  and  Neigh- 
boring  British  Provincei ;  by  Willaro  G.  Van  Name.  Proc. 
Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  ibid.,  pp.  439-«19,  with  31  plates. — These 
two  monographs  contain  an  account  of  all  the  Ascidians  known 
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from  the  Dortheast  coast  of  America.  The  work  is  based  on  the 
collections  belonging  to  the  United  States  National  Museum  and 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale  ITniyersity.  Most  of  tbe  speci- 
mens were  collected  by  Verrill,  Smith,  Webster  and  Uarger  in 
1863-70,  and  by  tbe  United  States  Fish  CommissioD  during  the 
yean  1871-87.  The  nnmber  of  species  in  both  groups  is  only  49, 
of  which  15  are  oompound  Ascidians,  belonging  to  13  genera. 
Of  the  34  species  of  simple  Ascidians  representing  12  genera,  5 
^wcies  are  new  to  science.  Three  additional  species,  of  which  2 
tre  new,  collected  in  the  deep-sea  area,  are  included.  Each  of 
these  is  carefully  described  with  reference  to  the  externa)  and 
internal  anatomy,  and  fully  illustrated  by  photographs  and  draw- 
ings. Tbe  nomenclature  is  revised,  and  the  previous  confusion 
of  names  eliminated. 

Similar  studies  on  the  Other  groups  of  our  marinu  invertebrates 
«re  greatly  needed.  w,  r.  c. 

4.  The  Early  JVaturaliata :  Their  Lioes  and  TFor*  (1530- 
1769) ;  by  L.  C.  Miall.  Pp.  xi,  390.  London,  1912  (Macmillan 
and  Co.). — To  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  historical  development 
of  the  biological  sciences,  the  names  of  the  earlier  naturalists  sng- 
MSI  little  more  than  the  discoveries  for  which  they  are  renowned. 
That  they  lived  as  did  other  people  of  their  time,  and  made  their 
discoveries  only  by  laborious  struggles  against  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  of  the  masses,  and  with  the  crudest  of  tools,  is  rarely 
considered.  Tlie  author  of  this  interesting  book  may  be  said  to 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  these  older  naturalists  by  spending 
his  leisure  hours  for  some  years  among  their  voluminous  writings. 
And  with  this  volume  he  mtroduces  the  reader  to  the  man — not 
merely  to  the  investigations  which  the  man  made,  but  to  his  daily 
life.  It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  one  shares  Malpighi's  elation 
over  wonders  which  hts  newly-invented  magnifying  glasses  daily 
revealed,  and  one  grieves  with  John  Ray  in  his  persecutions  by 
tbe  church,  and  in  the  blighting  of  bis  promising  career  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  reader  can  see  Leeuwenhoek,  in  1G8/),  discovering 
the  first  known  bacteria,  which  he  obtained  from  his  own  teeth, 
and  one  is  reminded  of  modern  times  when  the  swindler  tries  to 
sell  him  a  microscmpe  in  the  tens  of  which  small  living  worms  were 
so  skillfully  fastened  as  to  deceive  the  observer. 

The  subject  is  arranged  chronologically,  embracing  the  lives 
of  tbe  founders  of  modern  biological  science:  Brunfets,  Ray, 
Hooke,  Malpighi,  Swammerdam,  Redi.  Reaumur,  Linnaeus,  Buffon, 
and  many  less  distinguished  naturalists  of  the  I6th  and  17th  cen- 
tnries.  During  this  period  occurred  the  revival  of  learning,  the 
invention  of  the  microscope,  tbe  study  of  comparative  anatomy, 
tbe  classification  of  organisms,  and  the  popularization  of  natural 
biitory.  The  observations  and  experiments,  whether  success  or 
future,  accomplished  by  each  of  the  naturalists  of  these  limes  are 
described,  and  their  importance  in  the  future  development  of  the 
leience  is  indicated.  w.  R.  c. 
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fi.  Teachers*  Manual  of  Biology  ;  bv  Mavbick  A.  Bigelow. 
Pp.  ix,  113.  New  York,  )913  (The  Macmillmn  Company).— 
ThiB  is  a  helpful  little  book  of  euggestidoH  to  teachers  of  biology. 
The  methods  of  obtaining  and  preparing  materiaU  for  a  course 
of  laboratory  eserciBes  are  described,  together  with  many  valu- 
able hints  on  the  presentation  of  the  different  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  claasrvom.  The  book  is  partionlarly  designed  to 
accompany  Blgelow's  recent  text-book,  "Applied  Biology,"  the 
chapters  and  paragraphs  being  numbered  correspondingly.  Lists 
of  books,  apparatus,  and  dealers  in  supplies  are  given  in  appen- 
dices, w,  E.  c. 

a,  Michigan  Bird  Life;  by  Walter  Bradfokd  Barrows. 
Pp.  xi,  822.  (Special  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Zoology 
and  Physiology  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.)  Pub- 
lished by  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1912.— This  book 
contHins  a  systematic  account  of  the  326  species  of  birds  found 
in  the  State  of  Michigan.  In  addition  to  the  technical  descrip- 
tion of  each  species,  a  large  amount  of  attention  in  devoted  to 
the  habits,  food  and  economic  importance.  The  work  is  itlus- 
trated  with  70  plates  and  152  teit  figures  of  anatomical  detaiU, 
The  natural  history  of  each  species  is  written  in  an  entertaining 
style,  and  the  book  is  thun  in  wide  contrast  to  the  ordinary  caU- 
loguea  of  birds  which  bo  many  state  surveys  have  published. 


IV.    M1BOEL1.ANEOU8  SciEifTiFio  Intelligence. 

1.  The  Physiology  of  Protein  Metabolitm  ;  by  E.  P.  Cath- 
ciRT.  Pp.  1-142.  New  York,  1912  (Longmans,  Green  A  Co.).— 
This  publication  is  of  the  series  of  Monographs  edited  by  Plim- 
mer  and  Hopkins  and  the  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  present 
volume  to  avoid  laying  undue  stress  upon  the  fate  of  particular 
constituents  of  the  protein  molecule.  Instead  it  consists  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  more  important  results  in  the  problems  of  protein 
metabolism  that  have  been  published  within  the  last  decade. 
Some  of  the  topics  discussed  are  digestion  and  absorption  of 
proteins,  protein  regeneration,  deamination,  influence  of  food 
on  the  composition  of  the  tissues,  protein  requirements,  theories 
of  protein  metabolism,  starvation,  work.  f.  p.  u. 

2.  Jiesenrc/ies  on  CelMose,  III,  1905-1910 ;  by  Crohs  and 
Bkvan,  Pp.  1,  173.  New  York,  1912  (Longmans,  Green  A 
Co.). — This  is  the  third  in  the  series  of  volumes  supplementary  to 
the  authors'  "  Cellulose."  In  this  last  volume  no  attempt  is  made 
to  present  a  complete  review  of  the  extensive  literature  dealing 
with  the  various  celluloses  and  their  technical  uses  ;  the  authors 
have  confined  themselves  to  a  critical  review  of  a  relatively  few 

Eieces  of  work  in  the  Held  of  cellulose  chemistry  which  they 
elieve  contribute  most  directly  to  the  solution  of  fuiidameut^ 
problems.     There  is  an  introduction,  distinctly  metaphysical  in 
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character,  followed  by  chapters  od  Norma]  CelloloHe,  Cellulose 
E^ten,  Ligno-Cellu loses  and  Technical  Developments,     a.  i.  d. 

3.  The  (JAemiaal  ConitUution  of  tAis  Proteitu  ;  by  R,  U.  A, 
Plihheb,  D.Sc.  Part  I.,  Analysis.  Second  edition.  Pp.  xii, 
188.  New  York,  1912  {Longmans,  Green  and  Co.).— The  new 
edition  of  this  valuable  reference  book  will  keep  the  reader  in 
touch  with  the  continuous  work  on  the  chemistry  of  proteins  car- 
ried on  during  the  past  few  years.  Although  in  no  sense  a  vol- 
Dme  to  be  read  as  h  story,  the  monograph  is  far  more  enjoyable 
as  a  literary  product  than  the  usual  collection  of  statistical  data 
and  analytical  procedures.  Facts  are  interspersed  with  view- 
points ;  and  the  historical  aspects  of  the  development  of  protein 
chemistry  are  not  overlooked.  Dr.  Plimmer  has  exhibited  a 
broad  knowledge  and  not  a  little  critique,  so  that  his  contribution 
can  jostly  be  classed  among  those  few  books  which  we  dignify 
with  the  expression  "  authentic."  The  bibliography  is  unique 
and  comprehensive.  l.  b.  h. 

4  Microbes  and  Toxins;  by  Dr.  Gtiemns  Bornbt  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  Paris.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Dr. 
Cbablbs  Bsoqubt  and  W.  M.  Scott,  M.D.  Pp.  xvi,  316,  illus- 
trated. New  York  and  London,  lfll2  -{G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons).— 
A  volume  dedicated  to  Dr.  Boux  and  provided  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Dr.  Elie  Metchnlkoff  can  scarcely  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  ever-growing  number  of  readers  to  whom  the 
wonders  and  mysteries  of  the  new  bacteriology  provide  an  unfail- 
ing Bouroe  of  interest.  In  addition  to  the  up-to-date  discussion 
on  the  general  functions  of  the  micro- organ  ism  a — their  form  and 
behavior  in  the  most  varied  environment — much  space  is  given  in 
this  book  to  a  presentation  of  the  varied  relations  of  these  lower 
forms  to  man.  Infection  and  immunity,  toxins,  vaccines,  immune 
sera,  chemotherapy,  all  find  a  place  in  this  popular  review.  One 
will  look  in  vain  in  some  of  the  chapters  for  mention  of  classic 
researches  from  American  laboratories  ;  but  American  scientists 
have  become  accustomed  to  such  omissions  in  foreign  publications. 
A  glossary  forms  an  unusual,  but  useful,  appendix  t«  this  popular 
exposition  of  some  of  the  contributions  of  a  rapidly  developing 
science,  L.  b.  m. 

5,  Nutritional  Physiology;  by  Percy  G.  Stilks.  12mo,  pp. 
271,  illustrated.  Philadelphia  and  London,  1912  (W.  B.  Saunders 
Company). — It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  text-book  of  physiology 
which  departs  from  the  conventional  lines  and  presents  the  story 
of  animal  functions  from  an  original  viewpoint.  The  sequence 
of  the  chapters  in  this  volume  is  made  to  hinge  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  energy  transformations  in  the  body.  Anatomical 
considerations  properly  form  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  mechanical  movements  and  chemical  changes  which 
characterize  nutrition  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  chapter  on  alco- 
hol is  both  rational  and  appropriate — in  decided  contrast  with 
muoh  of  the  unscientific  nonsense  commonly  taught  under  stress 
of  legal  requirements.    Professor  Stiles'  volume,  with  its  numer- 
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oue  touches  of  hUtorioal  remiiiiscenoe  and  pergonal  experience, cto 
be  highly  recomniended  to  te&chera  as  an  antidote  to  the  familiar 
uninteresting  elementary  treatise  and  a  guide  to  wider  reading. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Qrabam  Liisk.  l.  b.  h. 

6.  Oxidations  and  Reditctiotit  in  the  Animal  Body ;  by  H, 
D.  Dakin.  Pp.  viii,  136.  New  York,  1913  (Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.). — This  volume  represents  a  venture  into  a  comparatively 
nev  field.  FhyBiologist^,  on  the  one  hand,  have  been  too  prone 
to  think  of  chemical  changes  in  the  body  in  terms  of  supposed 
simple  reactions  that  can  be  hastily  labelled  with  some  vagoe 
expression  like  hydrolysis,  oxidation,  deamination,  or  reduction. 
The  chemist,  on  the  other  side,  has  often  failed  to  grasp  the  lim- 
itations of  reaction  set  by  a  biological  environment.  In  Dr. 
Dakin's  monograph  we  have  an  attempt  at  interpretation  of  bio- 
chemical processes  by  one  who  appreciates  the  importance,  the 
difficulties,  and  the  limitations  of  the  subject.  As  one  of  the 
pioneer  compilations  the  book  furnishes  not  only  a  wealth  of  sig- 
nificant details,  but  also  a  series  of  carefully  weighed  deductions 
and  highly  suggestive  viewpoints.  It  is  novel  in  its  aims  and 
excellent  in  content.     An  elaborate  bibliography  is  appended. 

L.    B.    H. 

7.  Soil  Conditions  and  Plant  Growth  ;  by  Edwab>»  J.  Ros- 
9BLL.  Pp.  viii,  168.  New  York,  1912  (Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.). — The  relation  of  the  soil  to  plant  growth  is  involved  with 
BO  many  factors  which  represent  variables  in  a  problem  of  extreme 
complexity  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  treatise  which  deals  with 
the  broad  subject  in  a  comprehensive  and,  at  the  same  time,  crit- 
ical spirit.  Too  of  (#n  the  topics  have  been  approached  with  the 
prejudice  tfaat  tends  to  adhere  to  anyone  who  has  devoted  hit 
attention  primarily  to  one  aspect  of  any  subject.  He  sees  with 
the  eyes  of  the  chemist  or  botanist  or  geologist  or  microbiologist 
alone,  and  fails  to  realize  that  in  the  questions  of  soil  function  an 
ensemble  of  diverse  fields  in  science  is  involved.  The  result  of 
a  narrow  attitude  i.s  reflected  in  much  of  the  controversy  on  the 
subject  of  soils  that  now  pervades  the  literature.  Dr.  Bussell'* 
book,  leaning  in  a  chemical  direction,  shows  a  good  perspective, 
a  sane  judgment,  and  a  broad  experience.  The  chapter  on  the 
historical  development  of  the  study  of  the  growth  of  plants  is  an 
interesting  review.  The  monograph  fumisbes  a  readable  account 
of  the  present  status  of  the  subject  to  the  layman  ;  while  the 
expert  will  find  guidance  and  suggestion  in  the  viewpoints  aud 
the  extensive  references  to  published  contributions.        l.  b.  H. 

8.  T/ie  Protein  Element  in  Nutrition ;  by  Major  D.  McCaT, 
Professor  of  Physiology,  Medical  College,  Calcutta.  New  Yorii, 
1912(LongmanB,  Greenly  Co.);  London  (Edward  Arnold).  Pp.  xv, 
216. — This  volume  is  essentially  a  review  and  critique  of  Chitten- 
den's views  regarding  the  quantitative  role  of  protein  in  the 
dietary.  The  author  has  collected  numerous  valuable  daU 
regarding  the  food  and  metabolism  of  various  races  in  India, 
particularly  those  living  on   a  low  plane  of  nutrition  and  thus 
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CHmplifyiDg  on  a  large  scale  the  Inwer  protein  intake  vbich  has 
been  advocated  by  Chittenden  as  the  outeume  of  his  experimental 
researches.  Od  the  ground  of  bis  newer  evidence  of  tbe  inferi- 
orily  of  tbe  Indian  races  or  tribes  existing  on  tlie  lower  dietaries 
McCay  believes  that  tbe  views  of  Chittenden  are  untenable;  and 
beiakesoccasioD  to  criticize  some  of  the  deductions  which  Chitten- 
den has  drawn  from  his  own  researches,  as  well  as  to  point  out 
features  in  the  American  investigations  which  seem  to  speak 
against  the  newer  contentions.  The  problem  is  one  that  calls 
fort-arefnl  physiological  analysis  and  must  be  emancipated  from 
the  domination  of  mere  opinion  or  prejudices  in  matters  of 
□Dtrition.  Hitherto  there  has  been  too  much  of  tbe  sentimental 
and  too  little  of  the  scientific  in  the  advocacy  of  schemes  of  diet. 
Tbe  present  book  is  one  of  the  newer  contributions  which  speaks 
for  a  more  rational  attitude  towards  tbe  problems  at  issue.  Tbe 
final  K'ord  i*,  however,  not  yet  spoken.  l.  b.  nr. 

9.  Principles  of  Hygiene ;  by  D.  H.  Bergey,  M.D.  Fourth 
edition  thoroughly  revised.  Pp.  &29,  illustrated.  Philadelphia 
and  London,  1912  (W.  B.  Saunders  Company). — Few  individuals 
can  be  expected  to-day  to  master  the  many  diverse  fields  of  science 
which  are  encompassed  in  the  modern  discipline  of  hygiene.  This 
may  serve  to  explain  why  there  so  few  satisfactory  text-hooka  on 
the  subject  and  to  excuse  the  obvious  inequalities  of  the  various 
chaptersof  the  volume  by  Bergey,  To  present  tbe  subjects  of  heat- 
ing and  sewage- disposal ;  soils  anil  diet ;  immuuity  and  water-sup- 
plies ;  clothing  and  naval  hygiene  ;  habitations  and  exercise,  in  the 
limits  of  a  book  of  ordinary  size  and  in  an  effective,  authoritative 
and  up-to-date  fashion  is  no  mean  accomplishment.  This  volume 
excels  in  those  subdivisions  which  relate  more  directly  to  tbe 
author's  personal  ejiperience.  It  affords  a  convenient  survey  over 
tbe  entire  field  ;  while  for  some  of  the  divisions  tbe  critical  reader 
will  doubtless  find  it  of  advaiit.ige  to  consult  special  monographs. 
The  range  of  topics  is  a  very  broad  one;  but  some  of  the  chapters 
conld  be  greatly  improved  by  a  more  radical  revision.  This  is 
conspicuously  true,  for  example,  of  the  section  on  food  and  diet 
where  one  reads  of  mineral  waters  as  "  regulators  of  energy"  and 
that  fata  serve  "as  nutrition  to  the  nervous  system."       l.  b.  m. 

10.  Ah  Essay  on  I/asheesh ;  by  Victor  Robinson.  Medical 
Review  of  Reviews.  Pp.  83,  New  York,  1912,— A  semi-serious 
historical  account  of  the  distribution  of  Caunabta  iiidfca,  its  use 
iu  medicine  and  its  employment  in  the  production  of  hasheesh 
debaacbes.  The  account  is  interspersed  with  enlivening  bits  of 
wit,  and  includes  a  graphic  description  of  the  exhilarating  effects 
of  this  subtle  drug  obseried  after  its  administration  to  men — 
among  them  tbe  author.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  publication 
of  such  qneationable  experiments  in  drugdom  serves  any  com- 
mendable purpose.  L.  B.  M. 

11.  Geoloifieai  Society  of  America. — The  twenty-fifth  annual 
meeting  of  tbe  Geological  Society  is  held  at  New  ilaven,  Conn., 
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on  December  38-31.  Professor  H.  L.  Faircbild,  the  preiiident. 
delivers  the  presideDtial  address  on  "  The  Pleistocene  Geology  of 
New  York." 

The  PaleoQtological  Society  holds  its  annual  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  the  Geological  Society. 

12.  American  Asgocialion  for  the  Advancement  of  SaUnee. — 
The  HJxty-fourth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  is  held  in 
convocalion-wcek,  from  December  30.  1912,  to  January  4,  1913, 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Pickering,  Director  of  the 
Harvard  College  Observatory,  is  the  president.  Numerous 
affiliated  societies  meet  at  the  same  time. 


Obituary. 

Sib  GEnR<jE  Howard  Darwin,  second  son  of  the  late  Charles 
Darwin,  died  on  December  7  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  He  was 
Plumian  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Cambridge 
since  1683  and  his  original  work  in  the  departments  of  astronomy 
and  mathematics  was  of  the  highest  character. 

Ebem  J.  LooHts,  for  fifty  years  (1850-1900)  assistant  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  Office  of  the  Navy  Department,  Washington, 
died  on  the  2d  of  December  at  Observatory  House,  the  residence 
of  his  son-in-law,  Prof.  David  Todd,  at  Amherst,  MaHsachusetts. 
Besides  being  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  Mr.  Loomis  wita 
a  keen  observer  of  uaiui-e,  having  been  an  early  pupil  of  both 
Louis  Agassiz  and  Asa  Gray.  His  remarkable  discovery  of  a 
flexing  movement  of  the  frond  of  Anplenium  trichomanea  brought 
him  a  most  interesting  letter  from  Charles  Darwin,  His  Eclipse 
Party  in  Africa  (1896)  was  reviewed  in  this  Journal  (vol.  iii, 
p.  80).  Among  his  other  works  were  A  Sunset  Idyl  and  Other 
Poema  (1903),  and  Wayside  Sketcket  (1894). 

Edwin  Smith,  the  astronomer,  died  on  December  1  in  his 
eixty-lirst  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  from  1870  to  1895  and  was  active  in  astronom- 
ical work,  carrying  on  extensive  observations  on  the  force  of 
gravity,  on  latitude  determinations  and  related  subjects. 

Dr.  Wn.iiAu  A.  BrcKsour,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Penn- 
evlvania  State  College,  died  on  December  3  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six  years. 

Dr.  JoBN  Monroe  Van  Vlecs,  Profesaur  of  Mathematics  at 
WeNleyan  University  from  1653  to  1904,  died  on  November  4  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 

Dr.  Raubat  H.  Tbaquaib,  the  zoologist  and  paleontologist, 
died  at  Edinburgh  on  November  22  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years. 

William  Forsell  Kibbt,  the  English  entomologist,  died  on 
November  20  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  bis  age. 
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Aet.  XII. —  The  Effect  of  a  Magnetic  Field  on  Ionization 
Currents;    by  William  Duanb. 

The  effects  produced  bj  a  magDetic  field  on  the  paeeage 
of  electricity  tbroagh  gasee  in  the  arc  and  spark  dischargcB 
and  in  vacnum  tabes  have  been  studied  in  a  great  many  ways, 
and  many  important  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  the 
experinientE.  In  particular  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
determine  the  ratios  of  the  charge  e  to  the  mass  m  of  the 
particles  that  carry  the  positive  and  negative  electricity  in 
vacuum  tubes.  Further,  Marx*  has  observed  a  transverse 
electroDiotive  force  (analogous  to  the  Hall  effect  in  metals)  due 
to  the  action  of  a  magnetic  field  on  an  electric  current  flowing 
through  a  flame. 

Aboat  two  jears  ago  the  writer  undertook  to  investigate  the 
effect  (if  any  exists)  produced  by  a  magnetic  field  on  ionization 
currents,  in  which  the  ionization  is  due  to  X-rays  and  radinm 
rays.  It  was  hoped  that  accurate  measurements  could  be  made 
from  which  the  ratios  e/m  for  the  positive  and  negative  ions 
could  be  calculated,  and  that  evidence  could  be  gathered  either 
for  or  against  the  supposition  that  positive  electrons  exist, 
which  are  common  to  all  gases.  Some  results  of  preliminary 
experiments  were  communicated  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciencest  in  July,  1911,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  give 
a  description  of  these  experiments. 

The  general  principles  underlying  the  methods  of  investiga- 
tion may  be  stated  as  follows ;  A  narrow  and  intense  beam  of 
a-  and  ^-rays  from  radium  emanation  passes  parallel  to  and 
midway  between  two  parallel  metal  plates.    An  electric  battery 
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maintainB  one  of  the  pl&tee  at  a  constant  potential,  and  a  senu- 
tive  electroscope  connected  with  tlie  other  serves  to  measure 
the  ionization  carrent  between  ttieni.  An  air-tight  box  sur- 
rounds the  plate,  and  hy  reducing  the  gas  pressure  in  it  the 
length  of  the  mean  free  path  of  the  ions  can  be  increased.  The 
bos  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of  an  electromagnet  in  sncb 
a  way  that  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  are  parallel  to  the  metal 
plates  and  perpendicular  to  the  beam  of  rajs.  Under  these 
conditions  an  ion,  after  it  has  been  formed,  moves  under  the 
action  of  electric  and  magnetic  forces  that  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  instead  of  following  tlie  line  of  electric 
force  it  is  deflected  off  to  one  side  by  tlie  magnetic  field.    If 


the  length  of  the  free  path  is  long  enough,  and  the  magnetic 
force  large  enough,  the  ion  should  be  deflected  so  far  to  one 
side  that  it  does  not  reach  the  plate  serving  as  electrode.  Thos 
under  proper  conditions  the  magnetic  fteld  should  dimioiEh 
the  ionization  current  measured  by  the  electroscope. 

The  magnetic  field,  of  course,  deflects  the  /3-rays  and  the 
secondary  rays,  and  thus  diminishes  the  current;  but  the  ioni- 
zation due  to  these  rays  is  small  compared  with  that  due  to  the 
a-rays  (which  arc  not  suppressed  by  the  magnetic  force),  and 
it  will  be  seen  from  the  experiments  that  the  decrease  in  the 
carrent  due  to  the  stopping  of  the  P-  and  secondary  rays  is 
small  and  easily  distinguished  from  that  due  to  the  deflection 
of  the  ions. 

Figure  1  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus.  A 
tiny  glass  bulb  A  containing  radium  emanation  (sometimes  as 
much  as  that  in  equilibrium  with  02  gram  of  radium)  serves 
as  the  source  of  the  ionizing  rays.  The  glass  bulb  is  supported 
close  to  a  small  mica  window,  1""°  in  diameter,  and  both  the 
glass  and  the  mica  are  so  thin  (their  combined  power  of  absorp- 
tion not  exceeding  that  of  3™  of  air  at  atmospheric  pressure) 
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tbat  the  a-T&jB  from  the  emanatiou  pass  through  them  both. 
After  passing  through  the  window  the  raja  enter  the  ionization 
chamber  through  a  narrow  slit  in  the  lead  block  H.  The  vertical 
dimenBion  of  this  slit  is  everywhere  l"",  and  its  horizontal 
dimension  (i.  e.,  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  diagram)  increases 
from  1""°  at  the  oater  to  lO""  at  the  inner  BUrface  of  the  block. 
The  lead  stops  all  but  the  very  penetrating  7-rays ;  and  thns  the 
ionizing  rays  are  confined  practically  to  a  narrow  beam  midway 
between  the  plates  C,  D,  and  E.  A  battery  of  small  accumu- 
lators keeps  the  plate  C  charged  to  any  desired  potential,  plate 
D  eerves  as  the  electrode,  and  plate  E,  which  is  put  to  earth, 
acts  as  a  sort  of  gnard  to  the  electrode  against  the  effects  of 
secondary  rays  produced  by  the  a-rays  striking  the  end  of  the 
box.     The  a-rays  do  not  touch  the  plates,  and  therefore  the 

rsible  effects  of  secondary  rays  at  the  surfaces  are  eliminated, 
order  to  protect  the  wires  connecting  the  electrode  D  with 
the  Wilson  electroscope  F  from  ionization  currents  due  to  tlie 
penetrstiog  7-rayB,  tney  are  completely  embedded  in  pure 
paraffine  except  for  a  small  space  (.i  where  a  contact  make  and 
break  allows  tne  electrode  to  be  put  to  earth  or  charged  to  any 
desired  potential.  To  shield  the  electroscope  itself  from  the 
y-rsys,  a  lead  block  H  about  i""  thick  is  interposed  between  it 
and  the  source  of  rays,  and  further  the  electroscope  is  not 
placed  in  the  direct  line  of  the  beam  of  rays  passing  through 
the  slit,  but  a  little  to  one  side,  and  in  such  a  position  tliat  to 
reacli  the  electroscope  the  v-rays  from  the  source  have  to  pass 
through  not  only  the  two  lead  screens  B  and  H  but  also  one  of 
the  pole  pieces  of  the  electromagnet  used  to  prodnce  the  mag- 
netic field.  These  precautions  taken,  the  direct  influence  of 
Sinetratiug  7-rays  is  scarcely  perceptible  and  quite  negligible, 
o  protect  against  electrostatic  inHuence  the  paraffine  covering 
the  lead  wires  is  incased  in  metal  tubes  and  these  together 
with  the  metal  box  L  containing  the  plates  and  that  containing 
the  electroscope  are  put  to  earth.  The  entire  ionization  cham- 
ber with  its  plates  and  mica  window,  etc.  lies  between  the  poles 
of  an  electromagnet  in  such  a  position  that  the  lines  of  mag- 
netic force  are  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  figure.  The  two 
plates  D  and  E  are  each  5™  long  and  3°"  broad,  and  the 
distance  between  them  and  C  is  S"". 

I  have  found  the  following  method  of  using  a  Wilson  elec- 
troscope accurate  and  reliable.  The  gold  leaf  is  connected 
through  the  contact  make  and  break  6,  not  directly  to  earth, 
but  to  a  reversing  -key  I,  which  in  turn  is  connected  as  shown 
to  earth  and  to  two  points  on  an  electric  circuit  K  containing 
the  resistances  R,  and  K,.  After  choosing  suitable  values  for 
R,  and  K„  one  can  change  quickly  the  potential  of  the  gold 
leaf  from  any  desired  positive  to  an  eqnal  negative  value  (or 
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vice  versa)  simply  by  reversing  the  key  I.  In  making  measare- 
ments  one  cotes  the  poeitione  of  the  image  of  the  gold  leaf  on 
the  scale  of  the  reading  telescope,  corresponding  to  Btaall 
equal  positive  and  negative  potentials ;  then,  breaking  the 
contact  at  G,  one  meaanres  the  time  required  for  the  imap 
to  pass  from  one  of  these  positions  to  the  other.  The  total 
change  in  the  potential  of  the  gold  leaf  divided  by  the  time  is, 
of  conree,  practically  proportional  to  and  a  ineaenre  of  the 
current.  On  closing  the  key  G  and  verifying  the  poBitions 
of  the  image  on  the  scale  one  can  immediatety  detect,  and 
correct  for,  any  change  in  the  zero  or  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
instrument. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  current  observed  is  due  to  the 
ionization  of  the  gas  nnder  investigation  and  not  to  foreign 
^ses  or  secondary  rays  or  other  disturbing  canses,  I  adopted 
uie  method  of  filling  the  ionization  chamber  represented  in 
the  figure.  In  the  first  place  the  gases  in  the  ionization  cham- 
ber should  be  pumped  out  and  kept  pumped  out  long  enough 
to  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  gaees  occluded  in  the  metal 
surfaces.  On  beginomg  an  experiment  the  stopcock  "  a  "  is 
closed  and  the  system  of  tubes  including  the  mercury  pnmp 
is  filled  throngh  drying  tubes  containing  H,SO,  and  P,0,  witn 
the  gas  to  be  investigated.  With  the  stopcock  "  b  "  closed  this 
gas  is  then  pumped  out,  and  the  process  repeated  several  times. 
When,  during  the  final  pumping,  the  pressure  has  decreased 
to  seveml  millimeters  of  mercury,  the  stopcock  "c"  is  closed, 
thus  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  gas  in  the  reservoir  "  b  c,"  and 
after  this  the  best  vacuum  obtainable  with  the  mercury  pump  is 
produced  in  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  including  the  ionization 
chamber  and  the  reservoir  "d,"  which  contains  carbon,  the 
gases  in  the  carbon  having  been  removed  by  previous  prolonged 
heating  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  vacunm.  Finally,  the  mer- 
cury pump  being  cnt  off  by  the  stopcock  "  e,"  the  pressure  is 
reduced  still  further  by  cooling  the  reservoir  "d"  with  liquid 
air.  If  one  measures  the  ionization  current  during  the  time 
the  carbon  is  absorbing  the  residual  gas,  one  finds  that  this 
current  gradually  decreases,  sometimes  ciianging  sign,  and 
after  about  an  hour  reaches  a  value  that  can  be  detected,  but 
)6  negligible  compared  with  the  currents  to  be  measured. 
When  this  condition  has  been  reached,  the  reservoir  •' d  "  is 


cut  off  by  closing  its  stopcock,  and  the  stopcocks  first  "  c  "  and 
then  '*  f ''  are  opened  and  closed  several  times,  admitting  each 
time  to  the  ionization  chamber  the  smaH  quantity  of  gas 
between  them.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  ionization 
currents  become  sutficiently  large  to  be  measured,  and  the 
required  pressure  obtained.  By  this  method  one  can  be  sure 
that  the  currents  are  really  due  to  the  ionization  of  the  small 
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quantities  of  gas  let  into  the  ionization  chamber.  The  pres- 
sare  obtained  after  a  given  number  of  manipulations  of  the 
stopcocks  "e"  and  "f  "  is  estimated  hy  means  of  a  special 
series  of  experiDients  in  which  the  praseure  has  been  measured 
br  ihe  UacLeod  ^uge  attached  to  the  mercurj  pum^. 

The  method  of  olowing  the  little  glass  spheres  containing  the 
emanation  was  perfected  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  S.  C.  Lmd.* 
It  may  be  more  or  less  similar  to  the  method  previously  used 
by  Rutherford  and  Roydsf  in  making  the  thm-walled  tubes 
used  in  their  experiments  on  the  a-rays.  We  have  not  seen, 
however,  a  description  of  their  method.  A  glass  tube  is 
drawn  out  in  or  near  a  flame  until  it  has  a  diameter  of  from 
0-2— l""  and  a  wall  thickness  of  from  OOa-O-l""".  The  size 
and  wall  thickness  of  this  tube  determine  the  size  of  the 
sphere  that  can  be  blown  from  it.  The  end  of  the  tube  being 
sealed  in  the  Q&me,  it  is  inserted  inside  a  larger  iTena-glass  tube 
(1—2™  in  diameter),  which  is  clamped  in  a  horizontal  position 
and  lieated  on  the  outside  by  the  hot  flame  of  a  large  Bunsen 
burner.  By  means  of  a  foot-blower  a  considerable  pressure  is 
maintained  inside  the  capillary  tube,  and  when  the  tip  of  this 
tube  arrives  at  the  part  of  the  Jeua-glass  tube  heated  by  the 
flame  a  little  sphere  begins  to  grow  slowly.  If  the  walls  of 
tbe  capillary  tube  are  not  thin  enough  to  begin  with,  they  may 
be  drawn  out  thinner  in  the  Jena-glass  oven,  the  foot-blower 
being  used  to  create  a  email  pressure  inside  the  capillary  tube. 
By  this  method  tubes  may  be  drawn  so  thin  that  tbey  show 
brilliant  interference  colors,  and  yet  stand  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  with  a  vacuum  inside.  The  sphere  also  can  be 
made  as  thin  as  this,  but  they  do  oot  stand  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  as  well  as  the  tubes. 

Tbe  glass  at  the  end  of  the  capillary  tube,  when  it  was 
sealed,  leaves  a  thick  spot  on  the  surface  of  tbe  sphere,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  better  to  use  the  a-rays  passing  out  at  the  side 
as  represented  at  A  in  fig.  1.  To  bend  the  capillary  tube  at 
the  proper  angle  a  tiny  gas  jet  abont  V^'^  long  at  the  end  of  a 
fine  glass  tnbe  may  be  nsed. 

The  condensation  of  the  emanation  into  the  small  glass 
sphere  presents  some  difiSculties,  for  it  is  desirable,  on  account 
of  the  decay  of  the  emanation  with  the  time,  to  remove  the 
gases,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  etc.,  given  off  by 
uie  solution  of  radinm  salt  and  the  vessel  contaiiting  it,  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  tried  a  nnmber  of  methods  of  puri- 
^ug  the  emanations  and  finally  adopted  a  slight  simplification 
of  the  method  employed  by  M.  Debierne.    M,  Debierneit  per- 


•SitsuDflBber.  Akad.  WIm.  Wien,  exx,  lU,  DBcamber,  1911. 
f  PhU.  Jfcg.,  XTii,  381,  1909. 

'  lUniMj  mud  Soddjr,  Nktore,  Jnl^  16,  p.  SIB,  1908 ;  Proo.  Roj.  Soo.,  Izzil, 
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fected  methods  used  by  Bamsay  and  Sodd;  in  their  early 
experiments  on  helium,  and  the  pnrifioatioa  of  the  emanation 
in  which  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen .  were  absorbed  by  red 
hot  copper  and  copper  oxide,  the  carbon  dioxide  by  caustic 
soda  and  the  water  vapor  by  phoBphomfi  pentoxide,  and  the 
traces  of  gae  remaining  were  removed  by  a  vacnum  pump  after 
condensing  the  emanations  by  means  of  liqnid  air. 

The  apparatus  ia  i-epreeented  in  fig.  2.  The  bulb  A  containi  a 
solution  of  over  '3  gram  of  itaCl,,  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal 
by  Madame  Ourie,  and  the  emanation  is  allowed  to  accnmnlate 


in  it  with  the  stopcock  B  closed.  When  about  to  begin  the 
purification,  the  mercury  in  the  tubes  C  is  lowered,  and  a 
good  vacuum  produced  by  means  of  the  mercury  pump. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  pumping  the  tubes  to  the  right  of  the 
caustic  potash,  including  the  copper  and  copper  oxide,  are  thor- 
oughly ueated  in  order  to  expel  all  gases  as  far  as  possible. 
After  a  high  vacuum  has  been  obtained  the  mercury  pump  ia 
cut  oS  by  letting  the  mercnry  rise  in  the  tnbes  C,  and  tne  stop- 
cock B  is  opened,  allowing  the  gases  from  the  solution,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  emanation,  to  enter  the  large  reservoirs  D 
and  the  purifying  tubes.  To  absorb  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen the  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  copper  and  copper 
oxide  must  be  heated  to  a  very  dull  red,  and  during  the 
process,  the  stopcock  B  being  closed,  the  mercury  from  C  ia 
allowed  to  rise  into  D,  filling  it  and  the  tube  up  to  the  caustic 
potash.  The  stopcock  F  may  be  used  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
gas  into  the  purifying  tubes.    If  desired,  the  small  quantity  of 
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gae  left  in  the  reservoir  A  msv  be  extracted  b;  lowering  the 
merenrj  in  I)  and  repeating  the  process.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  after  the  merenry  has  pushea  the  gaees  beyond  F,  the 
emanation  does  not  come  in  contact  wiUi  the  grease  of  any 
stopcock.  This  is  important,  for  the  emanation  decomposes 
thegrease-producinggases.  The  heating  of  the  eopperand  cop- 
per oxide  shonld  be  continued  until  the  pressure  indicated  by 
the  colnmns  of  mercury  m  the  tubes  C  ceases  to  diminish,  after 
which  the  copper  and  copper  oxide  are  allowed  to  cool,  and 
the  tnbe  G-  is  surrounded  by  liquid  air.  When  the  emanation 
has  been  sufficiently  condensed  in  G-,  the  communication  with 
the  mercnry  pump  through  the  tubes  C  shonld  be  opened  sev- 
eral times,  for  a  few  seconds  only  each  time,  until  a  high  vacuum 
has  been  obtained.  If  this  communication  is  left  open  along 
time,  part  of  the  emanation  evaporates  into  the  pump  and  is 
lost.  Finally,  on  removing  the  liquid  air  the  mercury  may  be 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  tubes  through  F  and  afterwards 
through  C,  pushing  the  emanation  up  into  the  little  bulb  H. 
The  tube  G  should  be  large  enough  for  the  mercury  to  drop 
into  without  imprisoning  emanation. 

Using  this  method,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  condense  the  quantity 
of  emanation  in  equilibrium  with  0'2gram  of  radium  chloride 
into  a  volume  of  0-2—0*3  cubic  millimeters.  This  volume  is 
considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  emanation  itself,  and 
therefore  the  latter  is  not  chemically  pure.  The  process  of 
condensation,  however,  need  not  last  longer  than  about  two 
hours,  which  is  advantageous  for  certain  purposes.  To  obtain 
the  emanation  chemically  pure,  the  gases  shonld  be  left  in  con- 
tact with  the  chemicals  for  a  long  time,  and  some  such  process 
of  fractional  distillation  as  those  employed  by  Rutherford* 
and  Debiernef  should  be  used. 

The  effects  produced  bv  the  magnetic  field  on  the  ioniza- 
tion currents  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows :  In  the  iirst  place 
there  is  an  enormous  difference  between  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive currents.  The  magnetic  force  diminisnes  the  value  of 
the  negative  current  very  appreciably  even  at  pressures  of 
several  centimeters  ;  and  at  low  pressures  (less  than  D'Od"")  a 
field  of  a  few  hundred  gauss  reduces  it  to  a  small  fraction  of  one 
per  cent  of  its  value.    This  is  true  of  hydrogen  as  well  as  air. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  not  observed  any  effect  of  the 
magnetic  fleld  on  the  positive  current  in  air  with  pressures 
above  0-03""°,  except  that  there  is  always  an  initial  drop  of 
about  5  per  cent  for  small  magnetic  iields,  due  undoubtedly  to 
the  suppression  of  jS-  and  perhaps  secondary  rays. 

If  tne  pressure  is  of  the  order  of  several  thousandths  of  a 
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milltmeter,  And  the  electric  force  ib  not  much  f^reater  thftn  10 
Tolt8  per  centimeter,  magnetic  fields  of  over  1000  gagaa  dimia- 
ieh  the  positire  carrent  in  sir  very  peroeptiblj.  with  an  elec- 
tric force  of  35  volts  per  centimeter,  however,  no  effect  ie 
prodaced  by  the  magnetic  field  up  to  2600  gaase,  apart  from 
the  initial  drop. 

In  hydrogen  the  effect  is  mnch  more  prononnced  than  in  air, 
and  takes  place  also  nnder  larger  electric  forces. 

The  fact  that  in  air  no  effect  except  the  initial  drop  is  pro- 
duced by  the  magnetic  field,  if  the  electric  force  is  greater 
than  25  volts,  or  the  pressure  greater  than  O'OS"",  proves  that 
the  diminution  of  the  current  absorbed  at  low  pressures  and 
for  smaller  electric  and  large  magnetic  forces  can  not  be 
due  to  the  suppression  of  >3-  or  secondary  rays,  and  most  be 
due  to  the  defiection  of  the  ions. 

The  adjoining  tables  contain  the  currents  measured  in  a 
number  oi  experiments : 


Negative  Oorrenta.    Eleetr[oPoK«=SS  Toltac.n 
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•666 

■665 

■910 

965 

2^B0 

•42 

-0508 

924 

R70 

2^38 

■068 

•0024 

667 

ess 

•618 

•800 

836 

1-27 

■0150 

1107 

■672 

-460 

•646 

392 

■274 

■004U 

1608 

■613 

■870 

•393 

182 

•079 

1980 

•476 

■280 

•930 

091 

■086 

■0022 

S800 

■426 

■169 

•097 

029 

•012 

The  first  colamn  contains  the  magnetic  field  expressed  in 
ganss ;  and  the  others  the  rate  at  which  the  potential  of  the 
Mectrode  changes  expressed  in  volts  per  second,  this  rate  being 
proportional  to  the  ionization  current.  At  the  head  of  each 
column  appears  the  corresponding  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the 
ionization  chamber,  and  (for  the  positive  currents)  the  electric 
force  in  volts  per  centimeter. 

The  columns  are  not  comparable  with  each  other,  for  widely 
different  quantities  of  emanation  were  used  in  the  different 
experiments.  In  order  to  present  more  clearly  the  way  in 
which  the  currents  decrease  with  increasing  magnetic  fields, 
the  curves  in  figs.  3  and  4  have  been  drawn,  taking  in  each 
case  the  current  for  zero  fields  as  100. 
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■0109 

■0118 
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■0104 

■0114 

■0238 
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1107 

■0106 

■0111 

•0178 

1593 

-0104 

■0105 

•0138 

1987 

■0106 

-0089 

■0125 

2600 

■0104 

■0077 

■0105 

An  estimate  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  mass  of  the 
ions  may  be  made  ae  follows  :  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson*  has  pub- 
liebed  tlie  theory  of  ione  moving  under  the  action  of  electric 
and  Ris^etic  forces.  In  order  to  apply  this  theory  to  the  pres- 
ent problem,  let  the  axis  of  z  lie  in  tne  plane  midway  between 
the  two  plates  and  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field  H,  and 
let  the  axis  of  X  be  parallel  to  the  elective  mrce  X.  Thus  all 
the  ions  will  be  produced  very  near  the  plane  ye.  Suppose 
that  one  of  the  ions  starts  from  the  origin  of  coordinates  at  the 
time  2  =  0,  with  the  initial  velocity  components  w„  v,,  v),  par- 
allel to  the  axes  of  a;,  y,  s,  respectively.  According  to  the  the- 
ory, at  the  time  i  this  ion  will  be  found  at  the  point  se,  y,  z 
^ven  by  the  equations 


■(i-)i 


(I- 


,      X         /  X\    1    . 

-C08«rf)  +  ^/  -t-  ^»o— -Ji-l  — Bl 


It  Mipears  from  these  eqnations  that  the  distances  x  of  the 
ions  ^oin  the  plane  midway  between  the  plates  does  not 
increase  indefinitely.  Its  maximum  value  depends  upon  the 
initial  velocity  and  the  field  strengths,  increasing  in  general  as 
X  increases  and  as  H  diminishes.     If  the  initial  velocity  is 

small  compared  with  the  ratio  g, 
becomes 

2mX 

*  Condnction  of  Bleotricitj  throogh  Oaaea,'  3d  edltiou, 


this    maximum    distance 
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If  the  ions  start  witli  the  conBtent  velocity  v  in  all  directions 
from  the  plane  yz  the  maximain  distance  they  travel  from  this 

plane  is  — (ti  +  »)  and  the  minimum  distance  is  — ( ir  ~  wj. 

If  V  is  not  too  large,  therefore,  we  wonld  expect  to  find  tliat, 
on  keeptue  X  constant  and  increasing  H,  the  ionization  current 
reaching  the  electrode  would  remain  constant  until  the  mag- 
netic field  approached  the  value  given  by  the  equation 

d  =  -;^,  (1) 

where  2(f  ie  the  diBtance  between  the  plates,  and  that  then  the 
current  would  diminish  more  or  less  rapidly  to  zero.  The 
values  of  X,  H,  and  d  corresponding  to  the  drop  in  the  cur- 
rent etreneth  when  sabstitutea  in  equation  (1)  should  give  an 
estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ratio  e/m. 

The  shape  of  the  curves  representing  the  experiments  do 
not  admit  of  very  accurate  estimates  being  made  of  e/m.  The 
following  conclusions,  however,  may  be  drawn  from  the  data : 

In  the  first  place  sensibly  all  the  negative  ions  at  low  pressures 
most  have  masses  of  a  totallv  difiEerent  order  of  niagnitude, 
and  very  much  smaller  than  tnose  of  the  positive  ions,  even  in 
hydrogen.  All  the  negative  ions,  therefore,  must  be  corpusen- 
lar.  This  agrees  with  and  extends  the  results  obtained  by 
Townaend,*  who  used  qnite  a  different  method,  and  ionized 
the  gases  by  X-rays.  It  is  important  as  showing  that  none  of 
the  negative  ions  are  formed  by  the  a-rays  splitting  up  the 
molecules  into  positive  and  negative  parts  each  of  molecular  ' 
dimensions. 

Let  us  apply  the  theory  to  the  experiment  in  which  the  elec- 
tric force  was  25  volts  per  centimeter,  and  no  effect  of  the  mag- 
netic field  of  2600  gauss  was  observed  on  the  positive  corrent  in 
air.  Since  all  the  ions  reach  the  electrode,  d  in  equation  (1)  must 
be  greater  than  half  the  distance  between  the  plates  (1™),  and, 
therefore,  substituting  X  =  25  X 10*  and  H  =  2600  in  equation 
(1)  we  find  that 

e/m  <  7*0. 

Now  the  ratio  of  the  elementary  charge  to  the  mass  of  the 
nitrogen  atom  is  about  700,  and  it  follows  that  within  the 
limits  of  error  of  the  experiment,  none  of  the  positive  ions  in 
air  can  have  a  mass  less  than  that  of  the  nitrogen  atom.f 

From  the  second  experiment  in  air  it  appears  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  positive  ions  are  stopped  by  fieid  strengths 

•  Roy.  Soo.  Proo.  A,  liuv,  2!MB,  March  14,  1911. 

tCompare  Sir  J.  J.  Tbomaoo,  Phil.  Hag.,  Oct.  1910,  F«b.  ISU,  and  Oct. 
1913. 
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ftround  2000  gaiies,  if  the  electric  foree  le  10  volts.     Snbstita- 
ting  the  valnea  in  equation  (1),  putting  <£  ^  1,  we  have 
e/m  =  800. 

The  ratio  e/m  for  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  atoms  and  molecales 
are  approximately  700,  612,  850  and  806,  and  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  a  large  number  of  the  poeitire  ions  in  air  must  have 
masees  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  those  of  the  nitrogen  and 
oxTcen  atoms  and  moleculee. 

The  magDetic  field  suppreBBea  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  positive  current  in  hydrogen  than  in  air  even  when  the 
electric  force  is  25  volts  per  centimeter,  which  proves  that  in 
hydrogen  the  ratio  e/m  for  a  large  number  of  positive  ions 
must  l>e  much  greater  than  700,  and  unless  the  chai^  is  very 
large,  the  mass  of  these  ions  nmst  be  much  less  than  that  of 
the  nitrogen  atom. 

The  facts  that  tlie  drop  in  the  current  is  not  sharply  defined 
and  the  positive  cnrrent  not  completely  suppressed  may  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  ions  of  different  masses,  or  it  may  be 
becanse  the  initial  velocity  of  the  ions  is  not  negligible  or  that 
their  mean  free  paths  are  not  long  enough.  Further  experi- 
ments with  larger  electric  and  magnetic  forces,  and  perhaps  at 
very  low  temperatures  (to  reduce  the  velocity  of  the  molecales), 
may  elncidate  these  points. 
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Aht.  XIII. — The   Index  Ellipsoid  (Optical  Indicatrix)  in 
Petrographic  Miorosc&pe  Work  ;  by  Fbed,  Edoene  "Weight. 

rhiBiNQ  the  past  half  century  petrologiets  have  given  con- 
siderable thoiiglit  and  attention  to  the  development  of  petro- 
graphic-microseopic  inethodB  with  the  result  that  the  methods 
at  present  available  are  in  general  satisfactory  and  easy  of 
application.  The  microscope  in  petrography  is  simply  a  use- 
ful tool  which  enables  the  observer  to  ascertain  certain  details 
about  rocks  and  rock-making  minerals  that  would  otherwise 
escape  his  attention.  The  working  petrograplier  observes  the 
different  optical  phenomena  under  the  microscope  and  uses 
them,  when  properly  interpreted,  as  important  diagnostic  fea- 
tures. Iq  order  that  he  be  able  to  interpret  the  phenomena 
readily  and  with  the  least  eSort,  it  is  essential  that  the  under- 
lying principles  be  presented  in  clear  and  tangible  form,  as 
little  encumbered  with  involved  geometric  conceptions  as 
possible.  So  far  as  the  writer's  experience  goes,  this  can  be 
done  best  by  considering  tlie  wave-front  normals  alone  (with- 
ont  reference  to  the  rays)  and  by  using  the  index  ellipsoid 
(optical  indicatrix)  to  express  their  special  relations  in  proper 
form.  This  view-point,  however,  has  not,  apparently,  been 
taken  by  English  and  German  writers  of  text-books  on  petrog- 
raphy, who  prefer  the  historical  method  of  treating  the  subject 
and  favor,  as  a  result,  several  old  terms  and  conceptions  such 
afi  "  axes  of  elasticity,'"  a,  b,  c,  or  X,  Y,Z,  which  are  superfln- 
OQS  and  tend  only  to  burden  and  confuse  the  mind  of  the 
observer.  These  expressions  are  not  employed  to  any  extent 
by  French  petrologists,  whose  usage  in  this  respect  might  well 
be  nniversally  adopted.  In  tlie  following  paragraphs  this  situa- 
tion is  presented  in  greater  detail  and  the  advantages  of  the 
index  ellipsoid  emphasized. 

Light  waves  on  entering  a  crystal  pass  within  the  influence 
of  its  crystallographic  forces,  which  are  vectorial  in  character 
and  modify  the  lignt  waves  in  a  definite  manner.  To  describe 
in  a  systematic  way  the  phenomena  which  are  thus  produced 
and  to  explain  them  satisfactorily  is  the  object  of  crystal 
optics,  which  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  border-land  subject, 
requiring  for  its  elucidation  two  sciences,  crystallography  and 
physics.  The  relations  between  the  optical  phenomena  observed 
on  a  crystal  plate  and  its  crystal  system  are  so  intimate  and 
fnndamental  that  it  is  possible  to  determine,  as  Brewster  was 
the  first  to  show,  the  crystal  system  of  the  crystal  plate  from 
its  optical  properties  alone  even  though  the  plate  itself  be 
irregularly  oonnded  and  afford  no  outward  indication  of  crys- 
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tatlinity.  Tlie  determiD&tioD  of  a  few  of  the  optical  conatants 
of  tbe  crystal  plat«  ie,  moreover,  iienally  SDfficient  for  the 
identification  of  the  mineral  from  which  the  plate  has  been  cat; 
it  is  for  this  reason  especially  that  the  practical  determinatioD 
of  the  optical  constants  of  minerals  in  the  thin  section  is  of 
fundamental  importance  in  petrography. 

Experience  in  crystal  optics  has  taught  that  a  number  of 
difiereot  geometrical  snrfaces  are  UBefal  in  the  solntioo  of 
problems  on  the  propagation  of  light  in  crystals.  Thns,  (1) 
the  index  ellipsoid,  (2)  tlie  ovatoid  of  normal  velocities,  (3)  the 
Fresnel  eUipsoid,  (4)  the  inverse  ovaloid  of  ray  velocities  and 
the  higher-order  enrfaces  derived  from  these  ellipsoids  and 
ovaloids,  (5)  the  snrface  of  normal  velocities,  (6)  the  index  snr- 
face,  (7)  the  wave,  or  ray,  surface,  an^  (8)  tlie  reciprocal  wave 
surface  are  cited  in  treatises  on  crystal  optics.  For  a  given 
set  of  conditions  experience  has  taugnt  further  that  a  particalar 
one  of  the  above  surfaces  is  better  adapted  than  any  of  the 
■  others  to  express  clearly  the  relations  which  obtain.  This  has 
been,  in  fact,  the  incentive  for  the  development  of  so  many  sur- 
faces and  for  their  detailed  treatment  in  tlie  text-hooks.  They 
aid  in  presentiug  tbe  same  subject  from  different  view-points, 
emphasis  in  one  surface  being  placed  on  the  wave-front  nor- 
mals, in  another  on  the  wave  directions,  and  so  forth.  These 
different  modes  of  expression  are  essential  and  convenient  for 
the  investigator  who  is  working  constantly  at  tbe  subject,  but 
their  great  variety  and  yet  close  similarity  renders  their  use 
and  application  difficult  for  the  microscopist,  who  readily  for- 
gets tlie  nice  distinctions  between  them,  and  is,  as  a  resnlt, 
often  confused  and  bewildered  in  his  attempt  to  explain  satis- 
factorily, by  their  use,  the  optical  phenomena  he  observes 
daily  in  the  study  of  thin  sections  of  rocks.  The  phenomena 
of  interference  in  birefracting  crystal  plates  are  essentially 
spacial  phenomena,  and  their  description  and  explanation 
involve  the  concepts  of  tri-dimensional  space.  Now  most 
observers  do  not  think  readily  in  terms  of  space,  and  as  a  resnlt 
consider  crystal  optics  an  exceedingly  complex  subject,  diffi- 
cult to  master  but  only  too  easy  to  forget  unless  practised  con- 
stantly. It  is  important,  therefore,  to  present  tne  subject  as 
applied  to  petrog rap bic- microscopic  work  in  a  clear,  simple 
manner,  ana  to  burden  the  mind  of  tbe  observer  with  as  few 
details  as  possible. 

It  has  long  been  felt  that,  for  the  explanation  of  the  par- 
ticular group  of  phenomena  which  the  petrographer  encounters 
in  work  witn  thin  rock-sections,  a  single  one  of  the  above  snr- 
faces would  be  adequate  and,  if  adopted  consistently,  would 
materially  simplify  the  presentation  of  this  part  of  crystal 
optics.     The   importance   of   this   fact   was   first   realized  by 
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Fletcher,  who  sii^geeted  in  his  masterly  paper  on  "  The  Opti- 
eal  Indicatrix  and  the  Transmission  of  Light  in  Crystals  "  the 
optical  indicstrix  (index-ellipsoid)  as  the  surface  best  saited  to 
meet  the  sitaation.  Fletcher's  treatment  of  the  problem  is 
remarkably  clear  and  convincing  and  his  suggestions  have  been 
adopted  in  many  of.  the  recent  text-books  on  physical  crys- 
tallography. Throughout  his  essay  he  considers  primarily  tJie 
rays  and  the  ray  directions,  with  only  subordinate  treatment  of 
the  wave-front  normals  and  their  derivation  from  the  optical 
indieatrix. 

The  ray  directions  are  the  paths  followed  by  the  light 
throngh  the  crystal ;  they  are,  in  short,  tbe  lines  along  which 
the  light  energy  flows  and  are  of  fundamental  significance  in 
crystal  optics.  Bnt  in  petrographic  microscope  work,  the 
observations  are  not  made  within  the  crystal  plate  itself  and 
the  interest  centers  cbietiy  in  the  phenomena  produced,  after 
emergence,  by  the  light  waves  ae  a  result  of  the  changes  which 
they  have  experienced  during  their  passage  through  the  crystal. 
In  rock  thin-sections  the  crystal  plates  are  very  thin  and  most 
of  the  observations  are  made  in  either  central  or  slightly  oblique 
illnmination.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  simpler  and  more 
direct  to  consider  only  the  wave-front  normals  (i.  e.  directions 
perpendicular  to  the  wave-fronts)  and  to  leave  the  rays  entirely 
ont  of  the  discussion.  This  statement  does  not  mean  that  the 
significance  of  rays  should  be  passed  over  in  silence  butsimply 
that  for  the  working  petrographer  the  conception  of  the  wave- 
frout  normals  is  sufficient  to  explain  practically  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  he  encounters.  The  exclusive  nse  of  wave-front 
normals  renders,  moreover,  the  application  of  the  optical 
indicatrix  direct  and  easy  to  grasp.  Although  this  mode  of 
applying  the  optical  indicatrix  is  different  from  that  recom- 
mended by  Fletcher,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  better 
adapted  for  this  particular  phase  of  crystal  optics  and  if  employed 
consistently  would  do  much  to  facilitate  the  presentation  of 
microscopical  petrography. 

For  a  given  mineral  the  optical  indicatrix  or  index  ellipsoid 
is,  in  tbe  most  general  case  (biaxial  minerals),  a  triaxial  ellipsoid 
whoee  principal  axes  are  directly  the  three  principal  refractive 
indices  of  the  mineral  for  the  particular  wave  length  of  light 
employed.  Having  once  obtained  this  ellipsoid  and  its  position 
in  the  crystal  relative  to  the  crystallographie  axes  or  other 
definite  directions,  it  is  possible,  by  its  nse,  to  predict  quanti- 
tatively tbe  optical  behavior  of  any  plate  cut  from  the  crystal. 
If  the  plate  be  considered  to  pass  through  the  center  of  the 
ellipsoid,*  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  intersects  the  plate  in  an 

*Id  tatj  ^ven  cTjHtal  all  plates,  cnt  parallel  to  a  definite  plane,  bare 
idmtk*!  Tectorial  properties;  any  plane  may,  tberafore,  be  couddered  to 
piM  tbroogh  the  center  of  the  index  ellipRoid. 
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ellipse,  whose  major  and  minor  axes,  7  and  a,  furnish  directly 
the  refractive  indices  and  the  directions  of  vibration  of  those 
light  waves  whose  front-normals,  both  before  and  after  incidence, 
coincide  with  the  normal  to  the  plate.  For  ohiiqnelj  incideDt 
waves  a  similar  relation  exists  between  the  index  ellipsoid  and 
the  wave-front  normals,  bnt  the  refractions  at  the  surfaces  of 
the  plate  have  to  be  taken  into  account  and  the  direction  of  the 
resoltant  wave-front  normals  within  the  plate  considered ;  in 
calculating  these  directions  for  ri>ck  minerals  of  medinm  or 
weak  birefringence  it  is  permissible  to  use  the  average  refractive 
index  of  the  mineral  and  to  disregard  the  rotatory  effects  of  the 
boundary  surfaces  on  the  planes  of  vibration  of  the  obliquely 
transmitted  waves. 

In  short,  it  is  possible  by  means  of  the  index  ellipsoid  to 
account,  in  a  systematic  and  quantitative  way,  for  the  various 
optical  phenomena,  sncli  as  refractive  indices,  positions  of 
extinction,  birefringence,  optic  axial  angle,  optical  character, 
direction  of  elongation,  etc.,  which  are  encountered  by  the 
microBcopist  in  work  with  mineral  plates  in  monochromatic 
light.  The  index  ellipsoid  is,  moreover,  different  for  differ- 
ent wave  lengths  of  Hgiit,  both  in  shape  and  often  in  poeitton, 
within  the  crystal,  and  these  differences  find  expression  in  the 
various  color  phenomena,  such  as  color,  pleochroJsm,  interfer- 
ence colors,  dispersion  of  the  bisectrices,  and  dispersion  of  the 
optic  axes,  which  are  observed  on  crystal  plates  and  which  are 
also  important  diagnostic  features. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  seem  logical  and  feasible  to 
describe  and  to  systematize,  on  the  basis  of  the  index  ellipsoid, 
the  optical  properties  thus  made  nse  of  in  practical  mineral 
determination  nnder  the  microscope.  Thus  for  a  given  mineral, 
the  most  important  optical  feature  to  be  ascertainSl  is  obviously 
the  type  of  its  index  ellipsoid,  whether  a  tnaxial  ellipsoid,  an 
ellipsoid  of  rotation  or  a  sphere.  In  the  fii-st  case  the  mineral 
is  biaxial  (there  are  two  optic  axes,  and  two  axial  ratios  are  re- 
quired to  define  the  shape  of  its  index  ellipsoid) ;  in  the  second, 
uniaxial  (there  is  only  one  optic  axis,  and  one  axial  ratio  is 
sufficient  to  define  the  shape  of  its  index  ellipsoid) ;  in  the 
third,  isoaxial  or  isotropic  (all  axes  are  eqnal,  and  the  index 
ellipsoid  is  a  sphere).  This  optical  feature  of  the  mineral,  which 
defines  the  siiape  of  its  index  ellipsoid,  has  been  called  the 
"opiic  ellipsoidity"*  of  the  mineral  and  is  the  primary  dis- 
tiugnishing  characteristic  on  which  the  minerals  are  grouped 
in  the  tables  given  in  recent  text-books  on  microscopical  petrog- 
raphy. 

The  most  direct  method  for  determining  the  optic  ellipsoid- 
ity  of  a  mineral  is  the  measurement  of  its  principal  refractive 
"  F.  E.  Wright,  Jour.  Geology,  ii,  488,  1918. 
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indices  on  the  total  refractometer  or  by  use  of  refractive 
Hqnids.  The  three  principal  refractive  indices  establish  defi- 
nitely the  shape  and  size  of  the  optic  ellipsoid  and  with  it  the 
principal  birefringences,  the  optic  axial  angle,  and  the  optical 
character  of  the  mineral ;  the  optica!  properties  can  also  be,  and 
usiislty  are,  determined  by  other  methods,  but  they  have  been 
porpoeely  listed  together  to  show  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  principal  refractive  indices  (the  lengths  of  the  principal 
axes,  a,  j8,  7,  of  the  index  ellipsoid).  Other  methods  are  also 
BTsilable  for  ascertaining  the  optic  ellipsoidity  of  the  mineral, 
but  their  description  would  lead  too  far  in  the  present  paper. 

Turning  to  any  given  section  of  a  birefracting  mineral, 
we  tind  that  the  optical  phenomena  which  it  presents  can 
be  adequately  described  and  accounted  for  when  the  shape  and 
position  of  its  optic  ellipse  are  known.  By  determining  this 
feature,  the  "  optic  eUipsity"  *  of  the  section,  we  ascertam  the 
lengths  of  the  major  and  minor  axes  7'  and  a',  of  its  optic 
ellipse  (the  two  refractive  indices  of  the  plate) ;  their  difference 
Y-a'  (measure  of  the  birefringence) ;  and  the  positions  of  extinc- 
tion of  the  plate  between  crossed  nicols.  These  positions  are 
commonly  referred  to  some  definite  crystallograpnic  direction 
00  the  plate,  the  angle  between  that  direction  and  one  of  tlie 
axes  of  the  optic  ellipse,  a'  or  7',  being  called  the  extinction 
angle.  In  German  literature  these  directions  are  expressed  by 
the  symbols  a,  b,  c,  the  so-called  "  axes  of  elasticity,"  whose 
lengths  are  the  reciprocals  of  o,  /3,  7,  the  Greek  letters  being 
reserved  for  the  refractive  indices  alone.  In  this  country  the 
symbols  X,  Y,  Z  are  largely  used  as  a  substitute  (suggested 
by  Iddiugs)  for  the  German  letters,  which  are  less  easy  to 
write.  The  French,  however,  use  directly  the  lengths  of  the 
optic  ellipse  a,  j8,  7  (jip,  n^,  jtg),  in  their  expression  for  extinc- 
tion angles,  and  this  seems  to  the  writer  by  far  the  preferable* 
practice.  It  can  only  add  confusion  to  introduce  the  concep- 
tions of  "  axes  of  elasticity."  The  mechanical  theories  of  light 
based  on  an  elastic  ether  have  often  been  called  in  question 
and  have  been  largely  superseded,  since  the  time  of  Maxwell, 
by  the  electro- magnetic  theory.  It  would  seem  therefore  advis- 
able to  drop  the  terms  "axes  of  elasticity"  altogether  from 
petrographic  literature,  especially  as  they  do  not  aid  but  rather 
detract  from  the  real  picture  obtained  from  the  use  of  the 
index  ellipsoid  alone,  wliich  is  valid  regardless  of  the  partic- 
ular theory  of  light  the  observer  favors.  The  French  method 
should  be  consistently  adopted  and  extinction  angles  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  axes  of  optic  ellipse  of  the  section  ;  thus  for 
diopside  the  angle  of  extinction  on  010  is  c :  7  =  39°,  while  on 

*  F.  E.  Wright,  JoDr.  Qeolog?,  zi.  488,  1BI2. 
A>.  Jora.  Sci.— FoDKTB  Skries,  Vol.  XZXV,  No.  20fi.— Febudart,  1913. 
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110  it  ia  c:f'=  33°.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  except  in 
French  literature,  the  Crreek  letters  a,  /S,  7  are  nfied  to  exprws 
the  refractive  indices,  and  these  letters  are  easier  to  write  and 
to  pronounce  than  the  French  symbols  «p,  nn,,  n„  or  «„,  n^,  »ij,  it 
would  seem  preferable  to  adopt  the  Greek  letters  througboat. 
No  confusion  is  introduced  by  using  these  letters  to  designate 
(1)  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  and  (2)  to  express  tlieir 
actual  lengths ;  tills  is  evident  from  the  French  petrograpliic 
literature  and  the  occasional  usage  of  a,  ^,  7  in  this  sense  in  tlie 
literature  of  other  nations.  As  noted  above,  the  primary  par- 
pose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  direct  attention  to  this  sitnation 
and  to  urge  the  consistent  adoption  of  this  method  of  expre^ 
Bion.  From  its  very  nature  it  is  not  a  matter  which  can  l>e 
adopted  at  once,  but  it  behooves  those  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  petrology  as  a  science  to  make  the  petrographic 
microscopic  part  of  the  subject  as  simple  and  easy  of  appli- 
cation as  possible. 

Summary. 
In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  importance  of  presenting  the 
subject  of  microscopical  petrography  consistently  from  the  view- 
point of  the  index  ellipsoid  as  applied  to  wave-fi-ont  normals  is 
emphasized.  The  various  optical  properties  employed  in  prac- 
tical petrographic  microscopic  work  can  behest  described  and 
explamed  systematically  by  means  of  the  index  ellipsoid.  The 
use  of  the  so-called  "  axes  of  elasticity  "  a,  6,  c  or  X,  T,  Z  in 
this  connection  is  confusing  and  only  adds  to  the  difficallies 
encountered  by  the  observer  in  mastering  the  subject.  Tliey 
sboald  accordingly  be  abandoned  and  the  French  usage  of  nam- 
ing the  principal  axes  of  the  index  ellipsoid  a,  >3, 7(or  Wp,  «„,«,) 
adopted.  Tins  applies  in  particular  to  the  different  modes  now 
in  vogue  for  expressing  extinction  angles.  For  a  given  crystal 
face  an  extinction  angle  is  simply  the  angle  between  a  definite 
crystal  log  raphic  direction  on  the  face  and  one  of  the  axes,  a' or 
7',  of  its  optic  ellipse,  and  this  fact  should  be  indicated  in  the 
expression  for  the  extinction  angle.  To  introduce  "axes  of 
elasticity"  (q',  c'  or  X',  Z)  in  this  connection  is  not  only  needless 
but  less  direct,  as  it  introduces  entirely  new  conceptions  which 
experience  has  shown  only  tend  to  bewilder  the  student.  Clear, 
concise  modes  of  expression  and  simple  metliods  of  attack  are 
as  essential  in  petrology  as  in  other  sciences  whose  development 
is  often  directly  dependent  on  the  care  and  attention  given  by 
its  workers  to  these  features. 

OeopbyBtcal  Laboratory, 
Cimegie  luBtitute  of  Washington, 
October,  1912. 
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Abt.  XIV. — The  Lava  Fountains  of  Eilauea ;   by  Fbank 
A.  Peeret. 

The  observer,  staoding  upon  the  brink  of  Ualemauinan, 
looks  down  into  a  pit-crater  with  the  verticalj  stratified  walla 
characteristic  of  tlie  type  and  with,  possibly,  a  "black  ledge" 
forming  a  abelf  at  some  distance  below  the  edge  and  marking 
a  former  level  of  the  lava  column.  If  this  is  still  receding,  a 
talne  of  broken  fi-agments  of  the  ledge — fallen  for  want  of 
support  from  below — softens  the  lower  angle,  bat  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  lava  has  been  rising  for  some  time,  the  crater 
floor  will  extend  as  an  apparently  almost  fiat  surface  directly 
to  the  vertical  walls  of  tne  pit.  In  what  may  be  considered 
the  normal  state  of  activity  this  crater  fioor  consists  of  a 
central  linaid  i)ortion — the  lava  lake — and  a  surrounding 
"fihore"  of  solidified  lava  chilled  by  conduction  to  the  crater 
walls,  and  growing  vertically  with  the  rising  lake  by  overflows 
from  its  surface.  The  liquid  portion  is  maintained  at  a  higher 
level  than  the  snrronnditig  solid  surface  by  a  retaining  rim 
which  is  formed  by  accretion  during  the  various  oscillatory 
movements  of  the  constantly  agitated  liquid  and  by  the  spatr 
tering  of  peripheral  fountains. 

The  condition  of  the  crater  floor,  as  it  appeared  in  July, 
1911,  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  upon  the  lake  may  be  seen  one  of 
the  "  Floating  Islands"  to  the  discussion  of  which  a  subsequent 
paper  is  to  be  devoted. 

The  form  of  the  true  crater — as  seen  when  drained  of  its 
contents  by  a  subterranean,  lateral  outflow  of  lava — is  that  of 
a  baein  over  three  hundred  meters  in  depth  terminating  below 
in  a  large,  well-like  opening  more  tlian  a  hundred  and  twenty 
meters  in  diameter,  as  shown  in  a  sectional  design  by  the 
survey  of  E,  D,  Baldwin  in  August,  ISOiJ. 

In  times  of  abnormal  activity  there  is  re-fusion  of  solidified 
material  and  a  wholly  liquid  floor  (lake)  extending  to  the  sides 
of  the  pit  with  a  surface  practically  covered  with  fountains. 
Occasionally  the  lava  column  fills  the  basin  and  overflows  into 
the  main  crater  of  Kilauea,  thus  adding  to  the  flat  cone  wliich 
is  gradually  filling  that  greater  pit. 

Let  ns  now  observe  the  lava  lake  under  normal  conditions,  as 
shown  in  fig.  1.  The  surface  material  is  moving  majestically 
from  some  point,  often  under  an  overhanging  bank  where  it  is 
rising  from  below,  to  one  or  more  localities — it  may  be  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  lake — where  it  is  evidently  (descending. 
Under  the  bank  it  is  seen  to  be  brightly  incandescent,  but,  upon 
exposure,  there  forms  upon  its  surface  a  film  of  a  satiny  and 
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often  iridesccDt  sheen  greatly  reBembling  iu  appearance  the 
oxidized  surface  of  inoTten  metal  in  a  plnmber's  solder  pot. 
As  the  flow  is  divergent,  this  skin  is  pulled  apart,  forming  a 
eeries  of  radiating  "  bright  lines"  wiiich,  if  the  activity  ie 
moderate,  often  constitute,  at  night,  the  only  Inmioons  por- 
tion of  tlie  snrface,  exception  taKen  of  the  fountains.  The 
film  gradually  thickens  by  accretion  from  below  and  changes 
from  a  tough,  flexible  skin  to  a  true  crust  which  is  brittle  and 
cracks  under  unequal  pressure. 


FlO.  1.     Lara  Lxke,  Halemanmaa.    From  east  brinli,  Jul;  l&Il. 

Suddenly  a  large,  circular  area  of  the  lake  surface,  in  the 
center  of  which  a  fountain  is  to  appear,  is  strongly  agitated  as 
though  a  violent  up-thrust  had  been  given  from  below,  and 
in  a  ^w  seconds  there  rises  through  tlie  surface  skin  a  beautiful 
dome-topped  column  of  perfectly  liquid  lava — bright  orange- 
yellow  in  clear  simlight — bursting  upward  in  a  shower  of  tiery 
drops  or  boiling,  dome-shaped,  tor  a  few  moments  and  then 
subsiding  into  the  lake  amid  surging  waves  as  the  parted 
surface-lavas  close  over  the  spot,  where  smaller  jets  contiooe 
spouting  and  a  general  commotion  prevails  for  some  time. 
Nor  even  so  is  the  phenomenon  at  an  end,  for  the  cooling  of 
the  fountain  lava,  and  the  reduction  of  its  volume  by  contact 
with  air  and  the  loss  of  its  gases,  give  to  it  a  greater  density, 
and  this,  together  with  the  acquired  momentum  of  its  subsi- 
dence, favors  rapid  sinking  and  a  local  void  with  a  lower  surface 
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level.  The  result  of  this  is  a  general  in-surging  of  surface 
lava  from  all  sides  and  a  considerable  down-flow  where  the 
fonntain  lava  sank.  In  the  case  of  a  large  fountain  appearing 
at  frequent  intervals  in  the  same  place  tliere  may  be  a  practi- 
cally continnons  surging  thereto  of  snrface  lava  whose  down- 
flow  will  then  form  a  part  of  the  lake's  circulatory  system. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  peripheral  fountains,  but 
the  subject  of  circulation  is  to  be  treated  specifically  in  a 


Pio.  2.    Telephoto  night  view.    "  Old  Fsithfal."    Spittter  ptiBae. 

future  paper  and  this  phase  is  here  referred  to  merely  as  a 
direct  effect  of  fountain  action. 

The  noble  proportions  of  the  surroundings  and  the  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  eye  of  the  observer  unite  in  giving 
an  impression  of  the  size  of  the  fountains  which  is  far  below 
the  reality.  For  visual  observation  a  good  glass  is  essential, 
but  the  rapidity  of  motion  renders  photography  a  more  satis- 
factory means  of  study,  providing  an  image  of  sufficient  size  can 
be  obtained  with  a  short  exposure.  For  this  purpose  the  writer 
employed  a  Zeiss  "Magnar"  telephoto  equipment  having  an 
equivalent  focal  length  of  SO™  with  a  worlcing  aperture  of 
F.  10.  At  an  average  distance  of  200  meters  the  photographic 
images  of  the  fountain  domes  were  b""  iu  breadth,  which  gives 
to  the  fountains  a  diameter  of  fully  12  meters. 
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The  aperture  permitted  of  very  sliort  dayliglit  expoenree, 
and  at  niglit  ao  exposure  of  1/4  second  was  sutficieat,  which, 
if  the  moment  were  well  chosen,  resulted  in  satisfactory  deti- 
nition . 

By  this  means  we  distinguish,  in  the  average  larec  fountain, 
three  principal  periods  wliich  may  be  designated  as,  1.  the 
Spatter  Phase  (tig.  2) ;  2,  the  Dome  Pliase  (^rs.  3  and  5) ;  and 
3,  the  Subsidence  Phase  (tig.  4).  Not  all  the  fountains  show 
both  the  spatter  and  dome  phases,  many  simply  doming  up 
without  a  drop  of  lava  being  thrown  off,  while  others  are  m 
scattered  that  scarcely  the  semblance  of  a  dome  can  be  observed, 

Fio.  8. 


Fio.  y.     Tekpholo  night  view.     "Old  FaUbfQi."     Dome  pbase. 

but  the  normal  Kilauea  fountain  shows  all  three.  The  spatter 
phase  of  these  fountains  forms  the  source  of  tlie  well-known 
filamentary  lava — "Peie's  Hair" — the  drops  thrown  from  the 
fountain  spinning  out  glassy  threads  whicii  are  wind-bome  to 
a  distance  and  take  the  place,  as  ejectamenta,  of  the  scorite, 
tapilli,  and  ash  of  more  viscous  lavas. 

Wlieu  a  fountain  boils  up,  bringing  highly  incandescent  lava 
into  contact  witli  the  air,  tlie  cooling  of  the  surface  takes  place 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the  bright  orange  dome  becoming 
covered  almost  instantly  with  a  brown  skin  which  the  boiling 
movement  converts  into  a  network  of  dark  lines,  as  shown  in 
tig.  5.  The  reader  must  here  be  reminded  that  these  lines,  as 
well  as  the  surface  skin  of  the  lake,  appear  lighter  in  the  day- 
light photograph  than  the  glowing  lava  of  the  fountain  dome. 

Regarding  the  dynamics  of  these  fountains  of  lava  there  has 
existed  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Wm.  Ix>wthian  Green" 
"  "  Vestiges  of  the  Molten  Globe,"  Part  U.    Hnnotiilii,  1887. 
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held  that  the  action  ie  purely  hydrostatic — the  forcing  up  from 
)>elow  of  a  simple  liquid — and  even  inctnded  in  this  hypothesis 
the  greater  occAsion&l  fonntains  of  the  Mauna  Loa  crater,  over 
4000  meters  above  sea  level.  Daly*  attribntcB  the  phenomenon 
to  the  rising  of  a  mass  of  lava  lighter  than  tlie  rest  by  reason  of 
greater  vesienlation,  aad  which,  he  says,  is  "  best  explained,  in 
part,  on  the  principle  illustrated  in  the  upspringing  of  a  log  of 
light  wood  freed  at  the  bottom  of  «  lake.  Through  its  momen- 
tum the  tog  may  jnmp  clear  out  of  the  lake." 


Flo.  4.     Telephoto  Dight  view.     "Old  Faithful."    Sabaidenoe  phase. 

The  present  writer  goes  much  farther  than  this  in  the  direc- 
tion of  ft  purely  gaseous  hypothesis,  the  principal  reasons  for 
which  are  advanced  below. 

It  is,  first  of  all,  necessary  to  realize  that,  in  the  active 
portion  of  the  take,  we  have  a  material  which  is  physically 
very  different  from  the  ordinary  conception  of  lava,  and 
this  difference  lies  principally  in  its  marvellous,  its  super- 
lative, mobility.  Now,  that  a  heavy  liquid  should  be  mobile 
need  not  cause  surprise,  as  this  may  he  due  to  its  molecular 
formation  —  mercury  has  weight  yet  it  is  known  as  quick- 
silver. But  something  more  than  this  is  required  to  account 
for  the  mobility  of  the  active  lake  lava,  which  is  of  a  different 
sort  to  that  of  mercury,  and  this  is  to  be  found,  I  believe, 
in  its  high  gas  content.    The  lava  is  so  charged  with  gas 

■Reginald  A.  Dal;,  "  The  Natare  of  Volcanic  Action  ;"  Proc.  Amer.  Acad. 
ScL,  vol.  xlvii,  No.  a,  June,  1911. 
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that  this  18  constaotly  being  evolved  intermolecnlarly  and 
expanded  upon  relief  of  presanre,  and  the  liquid,  while  still 
heavy,  acquires  some  of  the  peculiarly  mobile  yet  momentum- 
damping  qualities  of /bam.  A  piece  of  rock,  tumbling  over 
the  talus  and  reaching  the  shore  with  just  sufficient  momen- 
tum to  topple  over  into  the  lake  from  a  height  of  but  a  few 
centimeters,  sinks  with  apparently  less  resistance  than  in  water 
and  the  liquid  closes  over  it  without  a  splash.  Daly's  quaint 
statement  regarding  tlieflowofpahoehoe*  might  well,  I  believe, 


Fro.  6.    Telepboto  day  view.    "Old  Faithtnl."    Dome  pbase. 

be  applied  to  this  material — it  "  moves,  as  it  were,  on  molecular 
and  vesicular  'ball-bearinge'," 

As  a  result  of  this  condition  large  gas  bubbles  may  rise  rap- 
idly through  the  liquid  and  produce  fountain?,  and  yet  escape 
without  visible  commotion — excepting  in  the  spatter  phase — 
other  than  the  boiling  movement  of  the  dome,  and,  as  the  gas 
is  invisible,  many  observers  have  asserted  its  non-existence. 
Fortunately,  however,  an  observable  phenomenon  enables  us  to 
prove  our  contention— the  gas,  on  coming  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  hums.  The  names,  which  liave  frequently  been 
"Op.  cit..  p.  108. 
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seen  iBBiiing  from  spatter  godcs  on  the  shore  or  from  blow-holes 
ID  spatter  grottoes  at  tlie  lake  maigin,  are  generally  described 
as  having  a  blue  orgi-een  color,  hnt  we  must  here  guard  against 
effects  complementary  to  the  glare  of  the  lava.  A  stream  at 
£tna  emitted  vapors  which  were  colorless  by  day  but,  as  twi- 
light came  on,  the  lava  glowed  strongly  red  and  the  vapors 
appeared  green,  while  at  night  their  tint  was  violet  against 
the  golden  yellow"  glare. 

The  flames  are  faintly  luminous  and  are  only  visible  against 
a  dark  background.  In  fountains  with  a  pronounced  spatter 
phase  the  flame  is  lost  to  sight  in  the  brightness  of  the  scat- 


Fio.  6.     Cloud  of  bamt  gaees  from  a  Iftva  tonntain  (seen  over  x }. 

tering  drops,  but  in  fountains  limited  to  the  dome  formation 
(flg.  3)  the  flame  may  always  be  seen  (but  not  photographed) 
issuing  from  the  top  of  the  dome  as  a  flash  of  brief  duration. 
During  three  months  of  continuons  observation  comprising  a 
rising,  stationary,  and  falling  lava  level,  every  fountain  dome 
produced  itsflame,  and  the  many  visitors,  to  whom  it  was  pointed 
out,  had  no  great  difficulty  in  observing  the  phenomenon. 

But  here  again  we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  appeal  to 
the  photographic  record,  for,  if  the  gases  which  leap  from  the 
fountains  are  invisible  by  daylight,  the  products  of  their  com- 
bustion are  not  so,  but  form  a  transparent  cloud  of  light  blue 
vapor — also  faintly  visible — but  which,  by  reason  of  its  highly 
actinic  color,  is  easily  photographed.  In  fig.  6,  above  the 
mark  Xi  uiay  be  seen  tne  round  area  of  a  subsiding  fountain 
dome  and,  over  it,  the  cloud  of  burnt  gases,  undisturbed,  iu 
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this  case,  by  the  wind  which  freqaentlj  prevents  the  photo- 
graphing of  this  phoae  of  the  gaseous  outbarst. 

The  emission  of  gas  is  also  constantly,  if  qnietly,  ^ing  on 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  lake.  With  a  powerftu  binocn- 
lar  the  writer  was  able  to  observe  that  every  one  of  the 
innnmerable  small  openings  in  the  crust  bad  its  own  little 
blowpipe  jet  of  burning  gae.  The  pressure  was  high  and  the 
jets  of  flame,  inclined  in  all  directions  by  the  obliquity  of  the 
holes,  were  straight,  pointed  and  perfectly  motionless.  Fis- 
sures in  the  cmst  produce  broad  sheets  of  flame  as  steady  u 
the  pointed  jets. 

On  the  subject  of  the  chemical  composition  of  this  gas  the 
writer  prefers  not  to  enter  at  present.  The  research  work 
now  being  carried  on  at  Kilauea  will  soon  resolt  in  the  com- 

Elete  analysis  of  the  gases  collected  over  the  boiling  lava 
efore  burning  in  air,  and  until  this  is  forthcoming  it  is 
advisable  to  be  patient.  The  present  paper  is  intended  to 
form  a  contribution  to  the  physical,  and  not  the  cliemical, 
study  of  the  lava  fountains.  It  should  be  stated,  however, 
that,  in  all  my  experience  with  Italian  volcanoes,  wherever 
fresh,  active  lava  has  first  issued  into  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere the  gases  have  burned  with  a  flame  identical  in  appear 
ance  with  those  at  Kilauea.  At  Etna  in  1910  a  continuous  jet 
had  a  height  of  from  10  to  20  meters  and  was  blown  in  all 
directions  by  the  wind. 

But  these  gases  which  issne  from  the  liquid  lava  of  a  volcano 
are  not,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  be  considered  as  juvenile 
gas  in  its  primal  state  but  that  which,  expanded  into  and 
worked  over  with  the  lava  in  the  volcanic  edifice,  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  air,  water  and  oxidizing  and  ti-ansfonnini; 
processes  of  the  most  complicated  kind  resulting  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  those  oxidized  and  hydrated  compounds  of  snlphar, 
carbon,  chlorine,  etc.,  which  constitute  the  gaseous  emanation 
of  ordinary  volcanic  activity.  But  the  pure  magmatic  emana- 
tion, i.  e.  the  paroxysmal  gases  of  a  great  eruption  which, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  liquid  lava  in  the  throat  of  the  vol- 
cano, issue  directly  from  the  depths  in  a  cloud  of  magmatic 
ash,  are  sweet  and  clean  as  the  air  itself  and  appear  to  have  the 
same  composition.  On  two  occasions  at  Vesuvius  in  1906  and 
once  at  Stromboli  in  1912  the  writer  was  enveloped  in  the 
cloud  of  gas  and  ash  at  distances  of  from  1500  meters  to  only 
250  meters  from  the  crater  during  paroxysmal  activity.  The 
darkness  was  absolute  from  the  density  of  the  cloud  and  the 
condition  continued,  in  one  case,  fully  twenty  minutes ;  yet,  not 
only  was  there  no  difficulty  in  breathing  but  no  trace  of  HOI, 
SO,,  H,S,  etc.,  could  be  perceived  by  one  accustomed  to  detect- 
ing these  in  small  amounts. 
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Keturning  to  the  Kilauea  lake  we  see  that  very  small  fonn- 
tains  play  over  all  portions  of  tlie  surface  where  the  rcBistanee 
of  the  crust  is  low,  as  in  the  "  bright  lincB."  They  are  evi- 
dently caused  by  the  coalescence,  below  the  surface,  of  small 
gag  vesicles  into  larger  ones  with  greater  tension  and  ascen- 
sional power.     This  action  is  automatic  and  small  qnantitiesof 


FlO.  T.     Etna  1910.     PetmADenre  of  gss  soDrces  on  flowing  lava. 

the  active  lava,  isolated  from  the  lake,  continue  to  show  all  its 
phenomena  until  liquidity  ceases  from  loss  of  heat,  even  the 
palioehoe  streams  wfiicli  overflow  the  rim  of  the  lake  continu- 
ing to  show  tiny  fountains  upon  their  surface  until  it  cools 
over. 

The  so-called  "  travelling  fountains  "  are  due  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  lava,  in  spite  of  which  three  or  four  large  fountains 
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niaJDtain  a  remnrkable  coiietancy  of  position  io  the  area  Ivini; 
approximately  over  the  Halemaumaii  conduit,  amooe  which 
the  one  known  as  "Old  Faithful"  is  preeminent.  It  woold 
seem  that  the  gae  bubbles,  risinfi;  through  the  liquid  mase,  cre- 
ate a  path  of  leas  resistance  which  tends  to  be  perpetuated  bj 
farther  emission.  A  striking  example  of  this  was  seen  at 
Etna  in  1910,  where  the  loci  of  the  explosions  were  continned 
as  the  stream  flowed  downward  (tig.  7). 

The  writer  holds  that  the  fountains  of  Eilanea  are  caused  . 
by  the  rise  and  expansion  of  large  bubbles  of  gas  in  a  hyper- 
mobile  lava.  The  jete  of  incandescent,  liquid  lava  at  Strom- 
boli,  Vesuvius,  Etna,  etc.,*  are  true  lava  fonntains  in  which 
the  spatter  phase  prevails  because  of  the  somewhat  greater 
viscosity  of  tlie  lava. 

That  some  forms  of  volcanic  action  are  quiet  and  non-explo- 
sive need  not  signify  that  they  are  non-gaseous.  Eruption  is, 
fundamentally,  not  explosion  but  emission  of  gas.  Explosion 
occurs  when  the  emission  ie  obstructed  and  the  gases  have 
acquired  sufficient  tension  to  remove  the  obstruction.  The 
writer  believes  that  the  great  outpourings  of  basalt  during 
fissure  eruptions  were  accompanied  by  the  emission  of  eoor- 
mons  Cjuantities  of  gas. 

Geite  may  well  be  the  condensed  gas  deduced  by  Arrheniae 
working  up  into  magma  which  finally  separates  out  into  gas 
and  lava. 

PoBillipo,  Naples, 
November  27,  1S12. 

*  An  eiample  ma;  b«  seen  over  the  crater  In  ^.  7. 
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Abt.   XV, — Some  Interesting   New   Speoiea  of   Arthropods 
from  Devonian  Strata  of  lUinoia  ;  by  T.  E.  Savage. 

The  first  species  here  described  is  LepidoeoUus  iUinoiensit 
n.  8p.,  a  barnacle  from  the  Clear  Creek  (_iipper  Oriskany)  chert 
in  Union  County,  Illinois.     Tlie  specimen  is  not  complete,  a 

Eiece  having  been  broken  from  each  end.  It  is  of  uousnally 
Lr^  size,  tue  incomplete  fragment  measuring  33""'  in  length. 
The  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  a  ca^t  in  the  chert,  bat 
is  almost  free  from  the  matrix  so  that  the  entire  length  of  one 
side  of  the  fraement  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  other  side 
are  exposed.  The  angnlar  dorsal  edge  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  ventral  edge  can  also  be  seen.  There  are  two  vertical  rows 
of  imbricating  plates,  of  which  17  can  be  counted  on  one  side 
and  13  on  the  other.  It  is  apparent  that  several  more  plates 
are  needed  to  complete  test.  The  plates  alternate  in  position 
along  an  angular  line  which  is  considered  the  dorsal  edge,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2.  The  plates  are  gently  convex,  and  overlap 
for  one-half  or  more  of  their  length.  Thej  are  oblong  in  shape, 
with  ronndcd  corners,  and  are  nnsymmetrical,  the  apex  being 
eitnated  at  the  free  end  of  the  dorsal  edge.  The  plates  are 
ornamented  with  fine,  thread-like  lines  which  ran  parallel 
with  the  dorsal  border  and  the  free  margin  to  the  ventral  edge, 
as  shown  in  fig.  3.  Tbe  two  sides  of  the  specimen  are  some- 
what nneqnally  convex,  probably  on  acconnt  of  compression 
which  has  slightly  Battened  one  side  and  has  caused  the  plates 
on  the  flattened  side  to  overlap  those  of  the  other  series  along 
their  free  ventral  edges,  as  seen  in  fig.  1. 

The  only  known  species  that  approaches  this  specimen  in 
size  is  Lepidoeoleug  polypeialus,  described  by  J.  M.  Clarke 
from  the  Helderbei^  limestone  of  New  York,  From  the  latter 
onr  species  differs  in  being  somewhat  smaller  and  in  tapering 
less  rapidly  from  below  upward.  The  plates  also  are  less  con- 
vex and  more  uniformly  curved  than  those  figured  by  Dr. 
Clarke. 

The  other  species  described  in  this  paper  is  a  trilobite, 
Dalmanitea  palaceus  n,  sp.,  also  from  Union  County, 
Illinois,  where  it  occurs  in  strata  that  correspond  in  age  to 
some  part  of  the  New  Scotland  formation  of  New  York,  The 
specific  name  is  a  Latin  adjective  signifying  shovel-form  and 
was  snggested  by  the  shovel-shaped  extension  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head. 

The  head  is  semi-elliptical  in  outline  to  the  ends  of  the  genal 
spines  which  are  directed  nearly  straight  backward  ana  are 
slightly  longer  than  tbe  glabella.    It  measures  23"™  in  length, 
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exclnsive  of  the  spines,  and  42'°''  in  widtli,  and  is  shown  in 

The  glabella  is  moderately  convex,  broadest  in  front,  and  is 
bounded  by  distinct  dorgat  nirrows.     The  frontal  lobe  is  trana- 


n 


3 
' 1 

Fioa.  1-3.     LfpidoeoUua  itUnoienait  n.  Bp.,  p.  149. 

1.  Lnteral  view  of  th»  Bp«cimen  showing  the  overlapping  of  the  platea 
along  the  veotral  edge,  due  to  corapreaaion.      x  2  1/7. 

2.  A  portion  of  the  doraitl  edge  ehowing  the  alternating  arrangement  of 
the  platee  on  the  two  sides,      x  S  1/T. 

3.  A  aingle  plate  showing  ita  asymmetry  and  ornamentation,      x  1  1/S. 

Fios.  4  and  5.     Dalmanilta  palaeeiia  n.  ap.,  p.  149. 

an  almost  complete  cephalon.      x  1  5/8. 
a  pygidinm.      x  1  5/8. 
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verself  Biibelliptical  in  outline,  aad  ie  slightly  more  elevated 
than  the  lateral  lobes;  its  lenetli  is  three-fonrths  of  its  width 
and  it  comprises  nearly  one-half  of  the  glabella.  The  first 
lateral  lobes  are  wedge-eliaped  in  ontline  and  about  twice  as 
wide  at  the  dorsal  furrow  as  at  their  inner  extremities.  The 
second  lateral  lobes  are  oblong  in  shape  and  smaller  than  the 
first.  The  third  lateral  lobes  are  similar  to  the  second,  bnt 
somewhat  smaller.  The  outer  extremities  of  the  first  lateral 
furrows  are  nearly  opposite  the  anterior  ends  of  the  eyes,  from 
which  they  extend  obliquely  backward  and  inwwd.  The 
second  pair  of  lateral  furrows  are  nearly  transverse  in  direc- 
tion, and  are  not  continuous  across  the  median  portion  of  the 
glabella.  Tbe  third  pair  are  similar  in  direction  and  extent  to 
the  second.  The  occipital  furrow  is  continuous  across  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  glabella  and  meets  the  dorsal  furrow 
on  either  side,  being  deeper  on  tbe  lateral  extremities  than 
over  the  median  portion.  The  occipital  segment  is  slightly 
longer  and  wider  than  the  second  and  third  lateral  glabellar 
lobes,  and  its  anterior  and  posterior  margins  are  nearly  parallel. 

The  cheeks  are  nearly  triangular  in  ontline,  and  have  a 
depressed  marginal  border  which  continues  around  the  front 
of  the  glabella.  This  marginal  depression  separates  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  glabella  from  the  short  shovel-shaped 
median  extension,  on  either  side  of  which  the  margin  is  ratuer 
deeply  sinuate.  The  posterior  limbg  of  the  facial  sutures 
extend  outward  and  slightly  upward  from  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  eyes,  cutting  the  lateral  margins  a  little  behind 
a  line  through  the  center  of  the  eyes.  The  eyes  are  laive  and 
crescent- shaped,  their  length  about  one-half  that  of  tne  gla- 
bella. Tbe  height  of  the  faceted  portion  is  about  one-third  of 
their  length.  The  inner  side  of  the  eye  lobes  slope  rather 
steeply  to  the  dorsal  furrows.  Between  the  eyes  and  the  mar- 
ginal furrows  the  surface  of  tlie  cheeks  is  convex.  Tbe  mar- 
ginal border  is  rather  broad  and  is  widest  toward  the  front 
except  at  the  sinuses  on  the  sides  of  the  anterior  median  exten- 
sion, where  it  is  narrowed  to  about  one-half  its  usual  width. 
The  posterior  cheek  furrows  extend  almost  straight  outward 
from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  eyes  to  the  marginal  furrows. 

The  entire  thoracic  portion  of  the  species  was  nut  seen. 

The  pygidinm  is  depressed  convex,  semi-elliptical  in  outline, 
and  has  a  width  of  22"""  which  about  equals  its  length  inclu- 
sive of  the  flattened  caudal  spine.  The  latter  measures  about 
6""  long.  The  axis  is  depressed  convex  and  is  sharply  defined 
by  lateral  furrows.  At  its  anterior  end  the  width  of  the  axis 
IB  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  greatest  width  of  the 
pTg;idium.  It  tapers  gently  posteriorly  and  terminates  in  a 
Dlnntly  rounded  end  a  short  distance  within  the  flattened  mar- 
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ginal  border.  It  is  divided  into  14  segments  by  narrow  trans- 
verse furrows  which  are  deeper  at  the  sides  than  over  the 
tnedian  portion.  The  surface  of  the  plenral  lobes  ia  gently 
convex,  with  a  somewhat  flattened  border.  They  are  divided 
into  about  11  segments  which  end  a  short  distance  from  the 
lateral  margins,  and  become  obsolescent  posteriorly. 

This  species  closely  resembles  Dalmanitea  trident^erug, 
which  was  described  by  Shnmard  from  strata  of  about  the  same 
age  on  the  Miseonri  side  of  the  river.  It  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished from  Shumard'e  species  by  having  the  anterior 
median  extension  short  and  concave,  wito  margin  entire,  iustead 
of  having  that  extension  prolonged  into  a  three-lobed  process. 
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Abt.  XVI. — On  the  MechanUm  of  the  Chtorinatton  of  Ben- 
zene in  the  Electrolytic   Cell ;  oy  R.  G.    Van  Nahb  and 
Caslton  H,  Mabtott. 
[Contribntiona  fmin  tta»  Kent  ChemicAl  I^borfttory  of  Yale  TJutT. — coil.] 

Ab  a  reeult  of  the  Buccess  attained  in  the  use  of  electrolytic 
oxidation  and  reduction  processes  in  the  preparation  of  organic 
compounds,  attention  hae  been  drawn  from  time  to  time  to  the 
poGBibility  that  the  development  of  electrolytic  methods  of 
chlorioation  might  yield  results  of  practical  value.  Thus 
Nemst*  in  1897,  in  referring  to  the  untried  poBsibilities  of 
such  methods,  expressed  the  conviction  that  it  would  prove 
practicable,  in  the  chlorination  of  organic  compounds,  to  obtain 
every  possible  stage  of  chlorination  by  varying  the  electrode 
potential.  Up  to  the  present  time,  nowever,  the  literature 
npon  the  subject  of  electrolytic  chlorination  and  brominatioD 
baa  remained  very  limited,  and,  apparently,  experimental 
investigation  along  these  lines  has  met  with  indifierent  success. 

Ab  early  as  1852,  Richef  obtained  monochlor-acetone  by 
electrolysis  of  a  mixture  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  and  ace- 
tone, and  by  a  similar  method,  using  hydrobromic  acid,  pre- 
pared monobrom-acetone.  These  methods  were  further  stndicd 
at  a  much  later  date  by  Richard  %■  ^^  1901,  Zehrlant,  § 
by  electrolyzing  4-normal  hydrobromic  acid  containing  phenol, 
obtained  a  twenty  per  cent  yield  of  bromphenol,  ana  showed 
moreover  that  the  depolarizing  action  of  the  phenol  toward 
bromine  produced  a  marked  depression  of  the  anode  potential. 

Schleuderberg,!  in  1908,  described  a  Beries  of  experiments 
OD  the  electrolytic  chlorination  of  acetic  acid,  benzene  and 
tolnene.  Of  the  methods  tried  by  him  the  following  gave  the 
best  results :  Acetic  acid  saturated  with  zinc  chloride  gave  a 
maximum  current  yield  of  12'9  per  cent ;  benzene,  dissolved  in 
ether  saturated  with  zinc  chloride,  yields  of  76  and  80  per  cent ; 
toluene,  mixed  with  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  l^ept  at  the  boiling  temperature,  yields  of  50 
to  70  per  cent.  These  current  yields  are  calculated  from  the 
total  amount  of  combined  chlorine  exclusive  of  chloride,  and 
therefore  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  a  single  product. 

There  are  obviously  two  ways  in  which  chlorination  may 
take  place  in  the  electrolytic  cell ;  (a),  by  a  strictly  electro- 
lytic process,  confined  to  the  surface  of  tlie  anode,  as  in  the 
case  of  electrolytic  oxidation  ;  or  (b),  by  the  secondary  action 
of  the  dissolved  chlorine  gaa  previously  set  free  by  the  current 

•B«.  nx,  1547.  t  Comp.  rand.,  ilir.  176. 

tComp.  Tend.,  oxzxiii,  878  (I90I).      gZeitscbr.  t  BlekCroobem,  vii,  501. 
Jow.  FhjB.  Chem.,  xii,  583. 
Am.  Jocb.  Sci.— FooaxH  Sbmzb,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  306.  -Fkbbcabt,  1913. 
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and  more  or  less  dlBtribnted  throngh  the  lii^nid.  It  is  a  matter 
of  some  importance  to  diatineaiab  Detween  these  two  processes. 
It  may  happen  that  (a)  and  (b)  occur  together  but  give  dif- 
ferent products,  but  in  anj  case  where  the  products  are  tbe 
same  and  process  (h)  predominates,  the  use  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent is  for  practical  purposes  entirely  superfluons,  since  the 
results  could  be  dnplicsted  by  the  generally  more  convenient 
method  of  treating  directly  with  chlorine  gas. 

Schleuderberg  specifically  states  his  views  on  this  poiut  only 
in  the  case  of  acetic  acid,  which  he  places  under  (h).  It  seems 
evident,  however,  that  he  regards  his  chlorination  of  benzene 
and  toluene  as  largely  of  the  Kind  (a),  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  his  experimeots,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  very  much  lower  efficiency  observed  with  acetic  acid 
is  cited  as  the  reason  for  regarding  its  chlorination  as  secondary. 

The  observation  of  Zehrlant,  that  phenol  may  behave  as  a 
depolarizer  toward  bromine,  is  strong  evidence  that  phenol  is 
capable  of  entering  into  a  strictly  anodic  reaction  with  the  lialo- 
gen.  It  remains  to  be  determined  whether  in  practice  the  con- 
ditions can  be  so  regulated  that  the  bromination  obtained  is 
mainly  of  this  kind. 

The  evidence  for  the  anodic  chlorination  of  toluene  is  hardly 
conclusive,  and  seems  to  rest  entirely  upon  a  difference  ob- 
served *  in  the  electrolytic  product  in  the  ratio  of  ring  to  side 
chain  substitution,  as  compared  with  that  obtained  by  direct 
treatment  with  chlorine  in  the  absence  of  a  carrier.  Still  more 
uncertain  is  the  case  of  benzene,  hitherto  investigated  only  by 
Schleuderberg.  Although,  as  stated  above,  Schleuderberg 
appears  to  accept  the  anodic  chlorination  of  benzene  as  an 
established  fact,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  strong  argnment  in 
its  favor  can  be  based  upon  his  published  results  alone. 

In  the  present  paper  it  will  be  shown  that  the  electrolytic 
chlorination  of  benzene,  at  least  under  the  conditions  covered 
by  our  experiments,  is  largely  and  perhaps  wholly  the  result  of 
secondary  action.  Attention  has  been  confined  in  our  experi- 
ments to  the  effects  produced  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  homo- 
geneous solution  of  benzene  together  with  an  inorganic  chloride 
in  a  non-aqueous  solvent.  Most  of  the  commoner  solvents  are 
excluded  by  the  requirements  of  tlie  case,  "We  have  carried 
out  quantitative  measurements  with  only  two,  ether  and  glacial 
acetic  acid.  The  latter  proved  far  more  satisfactory  and  was 
employed  in  all  experiments  except  one  preliminary  series. 
Lithium  chloride,  dehydrated  by  heating  nearly  to  fusion,  Tvas 
used  as  electrolyte  with  acetic  acid;  amiydrons  zinc  chloride 
was  employed  with  ether. 

•  Schlenderberg,  Jonr.  Phya.  Chem., 
CroHsland,  Jonr.  Lond.  Chem.  Soc.,  Ixii 
of  BancToft,  Jonr.  Fhys.  Citem.,  lii,  41' 
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The  fint  point  inveBtigated  was  the  inflaence  of  changes  in 
the  cooditioQB  npOD  the  carrent  yield  when  the  above  sola- 
tioDB  were  electrolyzed  between  electrodeB  of  platinum  or  of 
Acheson  graphite.  Light  was  excladed  from  the  cell  b;  wrap- 
ping with  black  paper  and  by  other  expedients.  The  total 
amoant  of  combined  chlorine,  exclusive  of  chloride,  in  the 
prodnct  of  each  experiment  was  determined  by  analysis,  and 
the  current  yield  calculated  by  taking  the  ratio  of  this  weight 
to  one  half  the  weight  of  chlorine  equivalent  to  the  namber  of 
coalombs  oaed.  The  conlometer  was  one  of  the  oxy-bydrogen 
type  and  had  a  graduated  gas  reservoir  of  one  liter  capacity. 
Dnring  the  electrolysis  the  liquid  was  invariably  found  to  con- 
tain free  chlorine.  Platinnm  electrodes  were  always  slightly 
attacked,  and  at  the  higher  temperatures  to  ench  an  extent 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  nse  them.  Graphite  electrodes 
were  not  in  any  case  visibly  affected.  The  principal  results 
are  recorded  in  Table  I. 

Table  I, 
CorreDt,  OOB  to  015  ftrnpsies.    Time,  20  to  86  honn. 


CompMltion 

Kamb«T      Anode 

Cnrrsnt 

lemper- 

Corront 

^ 

of 

MAterul 

DeiiBltj 

atoK 

Yield 

SolDtioii 

Exp. 

Amp/dm, 

C 

i 

Ether,  Benzene, 

equal  volumes. 

1. 

Platinum 

010 

30" 

88 

saturated 

2. 

0-10 

26° 

65 

with  ZnCl, 

3. 

Platinum 

0-10 

27° 

70 

4. 

L> 

005 

25° 

36 

6. 

" 

0-50 

26° 

51 

e. 

" 

0-10 

10° 

64 

Glacial 

V. 

Graphite 

0-10 

10° 

14 

Acetic  acid, 
5  vols.; 

8. 
9. 

I 

0*10 
0*12 

70-80° 
28° 

50 
32 

10. 

" 

0-80 

30° 

37 

4  vols.; 
Lithium 
Chloride, 

11. 
12. 

Platinum 

010 
0-10 

28° 
30° 

41 

51 
Snbsti-     Addi- 
tution       tton 

3-6  grams  per 
100" 

13. 

Platmnm 

0-10 

30° 

41            6-6 

14. 

O'lO 

28° 

31            5'S 

16. 

Graphite 

0-50 

30° 

81            3-8 

16. 

'< 

0-50 

10° 

22            3-0 

17. 

" 

0-10 

40° 

38            2-0 
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Ether  wae  used  as  solvent  in  the  first  series  of  experiments. 
Both  the  experimental  conditions  and  the  general  nature  of 
the  results  obtained  were  similar  to  those  in  Sclileaderberg'e 
experiments  with  henzene  in  ether,  referred  to  ahove.  Schlen- 
derbei^'s  method  of  condncting  the  analyses*  was  followed  in 
most  cases. 

Two  serious  objections  to  this  procednre  soon  led  ns  to 
abandon  it.  In  the  first  place  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
ether  is  chlorinated  to  some  extent,t  which  tends  to  make  the 
current  yields  too  large.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  the  zinc 
salt  was  found  to  interfere  serionsly  with  the  rednction  of  the 
chlorbenzene  in  the  analysis,  causmg  low  results.  Although 
these  two  sources  of  error  act  in  opposite  directions  they  make 
the  accuracy  of  the  current  yields  very  doubtful.  Little  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  the  nnmerical  values  obtained  under 
these  conditions,  and  we  have  therefore  included  in  the  table 
only  two  of  the  ether  experiments,  as  examples. 

In  the  rest  of  the  experiments  of  Table  I  glacial  acetic  acid 
was  used  as  solvent,  with  lithinm  chloride  as  electrolyte,  and 
the  analyses  were  made  with  the  aid  of  a  new  method  devel- 
oped for  the  purpose  and  elsewhere  described  by  one  of  ns.{ 
In  tliese,  and  all  subsequent  determinations  of  total  organic 
chlorine,  the  procedure  was  as  follows:  The  liquid  was  first 
treated  with  an  excess  of  aqueous  snlphnrous  acid  to  remove 
free  chlorine,  and  then  neutralized  with  sodium  hydroxide. 
After  shaking  and  standing  in  a  separatory  funnel  the  two  lay- 
ers of  liquid  were  carefully  separated,  using  more  water  and 
henzene  as  required,  and  the  aqueous  layer  rejected.  The 
upper  layer,  consisting  of  benzene  containing  the  cblorbenzenes 
ana  a  trace  of  water,  was  then  treated  with  alcohol  and  metallic 
potaEsinm   according  to   the  metliod  described  in  the  article 

iiist  cited,  and  the  chlorine  finally  weighed  as  silver  chloride. 
>uplicate  analyses  so  conducted  showed  close  agreement.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  if  any  clilorination  of  the  acetic  acid  has 
occurred  it  will  not  aficct  the  result,  since  the  chloracetates  are 
removed  with  the  aqueous  layer. 

Under  the  conditions  of  Table  I  the  principal  products  of 
the  electrolysis  are  monochlorbenzene  and  a  small  amount  of 
benzene  hexachloride.  The  current  yields  for  the  first  twelve 
experiments  include  both  addition  and  subetitution  chlorine. 
In  the  last  five  both  the  total  chlorine  and  the  addition  chlorine 

*  Based  upon  the  use  uf  the  method  of  StephaDoS  (Berichte,  suiz,  4056, 
1906),  for  determiniDg  the  organic  chlorine. 

f  Two  SKperimentB  in  which  no  benzene  was  preeent,  bnt  which  in  oth«r 
respects  were  comparable  with  experiments  1  and  3  of  Table  I,  BhowAd  a 
chlorination  of  the  ether  eqnivalent  to  current  fields  of  about  12  per  cent 
and  19  percent  respectively. 

X  This  Jonmal  (4),  ux,  878,  1910. 
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were  sepanitelT  determined,  aod  the  Bnbstitution  chlorine 
calcaUt^  by  difference.  Addition  chlorine,  throngbont  the 
present  in  res  ligation,  was  determined  by  mnltiplying  by  two 
the  weight  of  chlorine  remored  by  boiling  for  half  an  hoar 
with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide. 

Some  trouble  was  found  in  constructing  a  cell  available  for 
nse  at  the  higher  temperatures,  since  no  materials  conld  be 
nsed  which  would  not  resist  the  action  of  chlorine  and  of  the 
hot  vapors  of  benzene  and  acetic 
acid.     Figure  1  shows  a  cell  which  Pio- 1- 

proved  satisfactory  and  was  used 
iQ  most  of  the  experiments  with 
graphite  electrodes.  The  glass  bot- 
tle A  was  30™  long  by  5™  in  di- 
ameter. The  stopper  B  was  made 
of  Acheson  graphite  carefully 
groand  to  an  accurate  fit  in  the 
neck  of  A,  and  had  in  its  center  a 
tapered  hole  into  which  the  lower 
end  of  the  long  glass  condenser  F 
was  ground  to  fit.  Several  rods  of 
graphite  D,  threaded  at  the  upper 
end  and  screwed  into  the  stopper, 
served  as  the  anode.  The  cathode, 
a  tbin  graphite  rod,  was  lowered 
into  the  liquid  throngh  the  con- 
denser by  means  of  a  thin  plati- 
num    wire    which    supplied     the 

electrical  connection.  A  thermometer '  was  also  introduced 
throngh  the  condenser.  A  donble-walled  sheet  iron  jacket  G, 
cooled  by  circulating  water,  sun-ouuded  the  upper  part  of  the 
bottle,  projecting  slightly  above  the  stopper,  and  was  attached 
to  the  bottle  at  its  lower  edge  by  the  neavy  rubber  band  H. 
The  annnlar  space  thus  left  was  filled  with  mercury  to  a  depth 
of  half  a  centimeter  above  the  top  of  the  stopper,  the  mercury 
thoB  providing  both  better  thermal  conductivity  and  a  seal  for 
the  two  ground  joints.  Electrical  connection  with  the  anode 
was  made  throngn  the  mercnry.  Heating,  when  required,  was 
effected  by  means  of  a  resistance  coil  of  fine  nickel  wire 
imbedded  in  an  asbestos  sleeve  I,  which  fitted  over  the  lower 
half  of  the  bottle. 

In  experiments  1  to  6,  and  also  in  15  and  16,  the  cathode 
was  enclosed  in  a  narrow,  porous  cell,  but  this  precaution  was 
omitted  in  the  others  after  it  was  fonnd  that  monocblorbenzene 
is  rot  appreciably  reduced  at  the  cathode.*  A  slight  cathodic 
redaction  of  the  benzene  hexacliloride  probably  occarred  when 
*  See  page  168. 
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no  porone  cell  was  need,  bat  on  account  of  the  elownesB  of  this 
reactioD*  and  the  low  coDcentration  of  theihexachloride,  ite 
effect  upon  the  reealtB  mast  have  been  ver;  email. 

In  iDterpreting  the  resDlte  of  Table  I  the  followia|^  chlorina- 
tion experimente,  carried  out  nnder  similar  conditions  but 
without  electroljBifi,  are  important.  A  slow  cnrrent  of  chlorine 
gas  was  passed  through  the  solation  for  the  stated  time  in  the 
same  cell  nsed  for  the  electrolytic  experiments  (fig.  1),  the  con- 
denser and  all  exposed  parts  of  the  cell  being  careftilly  wrapped 
in  black  paper  to  exclude  light. 

Exp.  18.  Solntion :  Acetic  acidf  60",  benzene  50",  LiCl 
about  a-6  grm.  Temp.  IS".  Time,  24  hours.  Yield  :  Substi- 
tution chlorine  1*856  grm.,  addition  chlorine  1'176  grm.  (eqaiva- 
lent  to  ers  and  38*7  per  cent  of  the  total  chlorination,  respec- 
tively). 

Exp.  19.  Solution  as  in  Exp.  18.  Temp.  80°.  Time,  IS  bonre. 
Yield  :  Substitution  chlorine  3*939  grm.,  addition  chlorine  0-866 
grm.  (7T'3  and  328  per  cent). 

Ezp.  30.  Solution  :  Acetic  acid  130°°,  LiCl  6  grm.,  no  bensene. 
Temp.  110°.  Time,  34  hours.  Yield:  0*370  grm.  of  chlorine 
substituted  in  the  acetic  acid. 

The  formation  of  such  considerable  amounts  of  both  snbsti- 
tution  and  addition  chlorine  in  experiments  18  and  19,  under 
conditions  where  actinic  effects  must  have  been  negligible,  can 
only  be  ascribed  to  the  lithium  chloride,  or  to  the  acetic  acid, 
or  to  both.  A  hypothesis  which  seems  to  fit  these  and  onr 
later  results  is  that  lithium  chloride  accelerates  the  snbetitntion 
process  CHtalytically.  •  Laearew^  has  reported  a  similar  effect 
of  the  other  alkali  chlorides. 

Experiment  20  shows  that  acetic  acid  is  also  chlorinated  in 
the  presence  of  lithium  chloride,  though  much  less  readily  than 
benzene. 

It  is  evident  from  these  results  that  the  chlorination 
observed  in  the  experiments  of  Table  I  may  have  been  largely, 
or  perhaps  even  wholly  due  to  the  secondary  action  of  the  dis- 
solved chlorine  always  present  in  the  liquid.  The  absence  of 
any  apparent  relation  between  current  density  and  yield  sup- 
ports this  view,  and  the  higher  yields  obtained  with  platinum 
electrodes  may  well  be  due  to  the  presence  of  platinic  chloride, 
which  would  perhaps  act  as  a  chlorine  carrier.  In  short,  while 
these  experiments  do  not  disprove,  they  certainly  do  not  prove 
the  possibility  of  the  electrolytic  (anodic)  chlorination  of  ben- 
zine.    Sclilenderberg's  results  with  benzene  are  equally  incon- 

•  See  page  169. 

f  Here,  and  in  all  snbBeqnent  references  to  acetio  acid,  tho  glacial  aoid  is 
to  be  nnderstood. 
{J.  Btua.  Pbjs.  Cham.  Soc.,  uii,  887  (Ber.,  xiiii,  540,  R.). 
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elusive,  and  hie  results  with  toluene  by  no  meane  conclofiive, 
as  regards  this  point. 

Anode  Potentiala. 

As  &  more  direct  method  of  attacking  this  problem,  we  hftve 
employed  the  well  known  principle  that  the  presence,  abont  an 
electrode  carrying  the  current,  of  a  substance  baring  a  depolar- 
ising effect,  tends  to  lower  the  electrode  potential.  Thus  a 
substance  which  nndereoes  true  anodic  chlorination,  i.  e.  an 
active  depolarizer  for  cnlorine,  should  produce  a  measurable 
lowering  of  the  anode  potential,  unless  its  effect  is  so  weak  as 
to  be  maeked  by  the  inevitable  change  in  the  natare  of  the 
liquid  caused  by  adding  the  depolarizer. 

The  measurements  were  made  by  the  Foggendorf  compensa- 
tion method,  with  a  capillary  electrometer.  Acetic  acid  was 
the  solvent  and  lithium  chloride  the  electrolyte  in  all  cases. 
To  avoid  contaminating  the  solution  with  water  a  special  refer- 
ence electrode  was  need,  composed  of  a  silver  rod  dipping  into 
an  approximately  normal  solution  of  lithium  chloride  in  acetic 
acid  to  which  a  drop  of  a  water  solution  of  silver  nitrate  had 
been  added.  Except  for  a  short  distance  at  its  lower  end,  the 
rod  was  coated  with  a  layer  of  fused  silver  chloride  to  prevent 
possible  disturbing  effects  at  the  junction  of  air,  metal,  and 
Bolntion.  The  potential  of  this  electrode  was  determined 
before  and  after  each  set  of  measnrements  bv  comparison  with 
a  normal  calomel  electrode.  Ko  appreciable  chuiges  in  the 
potential  of  the  silver  electrode  occurred  during  the  short 
periods  involved,  but  distinct  changes  took  place  upon  long 
standing. 

The  electrolytic  cell  was  a  small  glass  jar  of  about  70" 
capacity,  fitted  with  a  rubber  stopper.  Anode  and  cathode 
were  of  bright  sheet  platinum,  21  x  SO""  and  11 1  SS"""  respec- 
tively, carried  by  short  platinum  wires  sealed  into  glass  tubes 
passing  through  the  stopper.  The  latter  was  also  perforated 
to  admit  the  bent  connectinjg  tube  of  the  vessel  containing  the 
silver  electrode,  whose  outlet  was  placed  directly  behind  the 
'  middle  of  the  anode. 

After  measuring  the  anode  potential  in  the  pure  solution  of 
lithinm  chloride  in  acetic  acid  at  a  given  current  strength,  the 
benzene  was  added,  the  current  adjusted  to  the  previous  value, 
and  the  anode  potential  again  determined.  In  every  case  the 
benzene  was  found  to  cause  a  distinct  rise  in  the  potential. 

That  the  benzene,  by  depressing  the  ionization  of  the  lithinm 
chloride  and  thus  lowering  the  concentration  of  the  CI'  ions, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  the  anode  potential,  would  he 
expected,  and  the  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  in  practice  this 
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effect  more  than  couDteracts  any  tendency  which  the  beosene 
may  poesesG  to  lower  the  anode  potential  by  virtne  of  its 
depolarizing  power. 

A  much  Better  test  can,  however,  be  obtained  by  comparing 
the  effect  of  benzene  with  that  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  & 
liqnid  of  Bimilar  properties,  havinjir  nearly  the  same  dielectric 
constant  and  a  viscosity  only  about  50  per  cent  ereater,  bat 
one  which,  for  chemical  reasons,  would  be  incapable  of  acting 
as  a  depolarizer  for  chlorine.  The  ideal  basis  for  comparison 
wonld  require  that  snch  amounts  of  the  two  liqnids  should  be 
nsed  as  would  give  the  same  concentration  of  chlorine  ions. 
In  the  absence  of  the  data  neceseary  for  this  adjustment  of  the 
proportions,  we  have  employed  two  different  approximations, 
and  have  compared  the  effect  on  the  anode  potential  of  la), 
equal  volumes  of  the  two  liquids,  and  also  {b),  that  of  volumes 
wnich  cause  like  changes  in  the  conductivity.  At  the  dilution 
employed  the  effect  of  5"  of  carbon  tetrachloride  upon  the 
conductivity  was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  nearly  6" 
of  benzene. 

Tabue  II. 

Anodt  PottjUialt  on  Ptatinum. 

Conductivity  Anod«  Potential 

at  25*  f  QlU 

ohm-'  '02SuDp.  -050 unp. 
Solution  A. 

(l-06nLiCI  in  CH.COOH) -oosee  +1-87 

60«8al.  A,  5"CJI, -00194  1-»1 

60"  sol.  A,  5"  CCI, -00180  1-91 

60«BoI.  A,  6«0,H. -00179  1-93 

Solution  B. 

(119  n  LiClinCH  COOH) -00284  +1-66  +1-73 

60«80l.B,5"  CJT, -00218  1-74  I'SO 

60"  sol.  B,  5"  CCI, -00194  1-75  1-79 

60«Bol.  B,  6"  C.H, -00204  1-89  1-96 

Solution  C. 

(approi.  n  LiCl  in  CH.COOH)..  -00242  1-66  1-76 

S0«8ol.  C,  6"  C.H, -00178  1-71  1-88 

50"  sol.  C,  6«  CCI. -00170  1-71  1-83 

60«  soL  C,  6"  C.H, -00170  1-71  1-84 

Table  II  shows  the  resnlte  of  these  measurements.  The 
anode  potentials  were  fairly  constant  and  generally  reproducible 
within  five  millivolts.  The  values  given  have  been  referred 
to  the  calomel  electrode  as  +0-56  volt,  neglecting  the  poten- 
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tials  at  the  liquid  surfaces  in  the  calcalationB.     Although  there 
are  discrepancieB  between  the  valaes  for  the  three  different 


lithium  chloride  solutions,  due  perhaps  to  difEerences  iu  the 
temperature  at  which  the  lithium  salt  was  dehydrated,  the 
general  result  ie  the  same  in  each  serieB : — Equal  volumes  of 


carbon  tetrachloride  and  of  benzene  raise  the  anode  potential 
bv  almost  exactly  the  same  amount,  while  in  proportions  giving 
like  conductivitieB  the  l)enzene  produces  the  greater  elevation. 
These  facts  give  no  evidence  of  a  depolarizing  action  on  the 
part  of  the  benzene. 

Tablb  in. 

A<Mie  FnttntiaU  on  OraphUt. 
Solution,  approiimatelf  Domml  LiCl  in  CEiCOOH. 

Anode  Potential         DiSerenoe 

Solotion  alone +1'84  

60«  of  solatioD  +  5«  C.H, 1-86  4-0-02 

8olation  alone 1-85  

S0«  of  solution  +  «"  CCI. 187  +002 

Solution  alone 1'92  

50"  of  solution  +  6"C.H. 1-96  +0-03 

A  like  set  of  measurements  with  Acheeon  graphite  elec- 
trodes, recorded  in  Table  III,  gave  a  similar  resmt,  though  the 
effects  produced  were  smaller.  The  absorptive  power  of  graph- 
ite for  liqnids  made  it  necessary  to  employ  new  electrodes  for 
each  comparison,  but  the  same  lithium  chloride  solution  was 
used  throQghont.  The  variations  in  the  anode  potential  in  the 
pore  solution  were  largely  due  to  accidental  difEerencos  in  the 
surface  area  of  different  electrodcB. 

Other  Carbon  Compounds  aa  Depolarizers. 

For  compariBon  with  the  above  resnltB  similar  experiments 
were  made  with  a  few  other  substances,  including  phenol, 
acetone,  ether,  and  several  whose  behavior  might  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  problem  in  hand.  These  experiments  are 
recorded  in  Table  IV.  The  platinum  electrodes  nsed  were 
those  described  on  page  159. 

Phenol  prodnced  a  marked  depression  of  the  anode  potential 
indicating  a  strong  depolarizing  8,ction.  During  the  measure- 
ment the  potential  rose  rapidly  owing  to  the  formation  of  a 
thin  coating  of  the  reaction  products  on  the  anode.  When  the 
film  was  removed  and  the  anode  replaced,  the  initial  reading 
was  again  obtained  bnt  rose  rapidly  as  before.  After  the 
electrolysis  dilution  of  the  liquid  with  water  gave  a  precipitate, 
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Tabi.1  IV. 
OQter  (ka^xm  Compound!  at 


Anoda  Potential,  votto. 

Depolftriior  add«d  to  Before  adding       After  addii 

SO**  of  sol.  deiwlarlser  d«polaru« 

Phenol,  6  grm 

Acetone,  5" 

10" 

Ether,  6" 

10" 

ChlotbeoEe,  5" 

p-Dichlorbenzene,  2  ^m 

Bensene  hexachlonde,  2  grm. . . 

which  waB  filtered  off,  diasolved  in  alkali,  and  reprecipitated  by 
acidifying.  This  sahstance,  qualitatively  tested,  was  found  to 
contain  a  large  amonnt  of  chlorine,  tbns  confirming  the  produc- 
tion of  chlorphenols  in  the  electrolyBiB. 

In  the  case  of  acetone  the  lowering  was  email,  and  may  have 
been  due  almost  entirely  to  increased  ionization,  which  would 
be  expected  here.  The  depolarizing  power  of  acetone  is  there- 
fore weak,  and  perhaps  inappreciable. 

Ether,  and  tne  three  chlorine  derivatives  of  benzene,  all 
cansed  a  decided  rise  in  the  potential.  By  itself,  thia  fact  is 
indecieive,  bnt  the  similarity  in  the  behavior  of  these  four 
substances  to  that  of  carbon  tetrachloride  is  perhaps  sufficient 
to  justify  the  conclueioD  that  no  one  of  them  has  any  very 
marked  depolarizing  effect. 

.Sa(6  of  Chlorination  viitfi  and  uiithout  Electrolysis. 

In  these  experiments  we  have  measured  the  rate  of  chlor- 
ination of  benzene  in  a  solution  kept  saturated  by  a  flow  of 
chlorine  gas,  and  contained  in  a  cell  through  which,  from  time 
to  time,  an  electric  current  was  passed.  Under  these  conditions 
anodic  chlorination  onght  to  manifest  itself  by  a  more  rapid 
chlorination  during  the  periods  of  electrolysis.  The  solatioa 
used  consisted  as  before  of  benzene  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  containing  lithium  chloride. 

The  work  was  carried  out  by  weak  artificial  light*  in  a  room 
carefully  screened  to  exclude  daylight,  and  as  a  further  safe- 
guard the  reaction  cell  was  of  amber  glass.    This  was  a  bottle 
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of  about  500"  capacity  and  7™  interDal  diameter,  fitted  with  a 
mbber  stopper  carrying  the  electrodes,  thermometer,  stirrer, 
inlet  and  ontlet  tubes  for  the  chlorine,  and  a  coiled  glass 
tube  for  water  circulation.  The  bottle  was  supported  in  a 
thermostat  stirred  by  a  motor  and  kept  at  the  desired  temper- 
ature, 10°,  by  means  of  an  aatomatically  regulated  flow  of  cold 
water.  Water  from  the  thermostat  was  kept  circulating 
throngh  the  glass  coil  above  mentioned  by  a  rotary-pump, 
which  helped  greatly  in  maintaining  a  constant  temperature 
within  the  celL  The  glass  stirrer,  of  the  shape  obtained  by 
twisting  a  flat  strip  into  a  spiral,  was  driven  by  &  separate 
motor.  To  prevent  escape  of  chlorine  from  the  cell  at  the 
point  of  entrance  of  the  stirrer  stem,  the  latter  turned  in  a  trap, 
made  on  the  principle  of  the  well-known  mercury  seal,  but 
filled  with  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  electrodes  were  round  rods 
of  Acheson  graphite,  the  anode  having  a  wetted  surface  of 
about  40™'  at  the  beginning  of  an  experiment,  decreasing  with 
the  volume  of  liquid  to  about  20™*  at  the  end. 

Chlorine  was  drawn  from  a  pressure  cylinder  of  the  liquid 
element  and  washed  by  passing  throngh  acetic  acid.  Before 
entering  the  reaction  mixture  the  gas  also  passed  through 
B  Drecnsel  bottle  supported  in  the  thermostat  and  containing 
solution  of  the  same  composition  as  the  reaction  mixture,  thus 
minimizing  the  chances  of  distillation  to  or  from  the  cell  with 
tbe  gas  current. 

In  beginning  an  experiment  a  weighed  amonnt  of  benzene 
va»  diluted  to  a  known  volume  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
lithium  chloride  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  previously  saturated 
with  chlorine.  A  measured  volume  of  this  liquid  was  placed 
in  the  cell,  the  stirrer  and  gas  current  started,  and  the  reaction 
allowed  to  proceed  until  the  free  passage  of  chlorine  showed 
that  saturation  was  complete.  Samples  for  analysis  were  then 
withdrawn  from  the  celi  by  means  of  an  exhausted  bottle  into 
a  10"  pipette  with  stopcock,  from  which  they  were  run  into 
ujueouB  snlphurouB  acid  and  analyzed  as  described  on 
^ge  156.  This  process  was  repeated  every  two  hours. 
Two  samples  were  always  taken  for  duplicate  analyses  for  total 
chlorine,  and  extra  samples  when  addition  chlorine  was  also 
to  be  determined.  The  ratio  of  addition  to  substitution  chlorine 
seemed  at  first  to  be  nearly  constant,  as  observed  in  a  similar 
instance  by  Slator,*  but  our  later  work  proved  that  iu  this  case 
the  constancy  is  not  complete. 

From  this  ratio  and  the  other  results  of  analysis  the  loss  in 
concentration  of  the  benzene  during  each  time  interval  was 
calculated  on  the  assumption  that  its  products  are  exclusively 
moDochlorbenzene  and  benzene  hexachloride.t     As  already 
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stated,  the  method  of  analjEiB  wbollj  eliminates  the  effect  of 
chlorinstioD  of  the  acetic  acid  from  the  reealte. 

Since  the  chlorine  concentration  was  constant  the  reaction 
abonld  be  of  the  first  order  with  respect  to  the  benzene,  and 
the  Telocity  constants  were,  therefore,  calcnlated  from  the  ex- 
pression K  =  — ^-  In ^,  in  which  a—x,  and  a— a.  are 

^  (,— (,        a-K, '  '  • 

tlie  concentrations  of  the  benzene  at  the  begioDing  and  end, 
respectiTely,  of  the  two-hour  time  interval. 

Daring  every  alternate  reaction  period  a  constant  carrent 
(eitlier  '125  or  '200  amp.)  was  maintained  through  the  cell. 

The  temperature  of  experiment,  measured  in  the  cell  itself, 
was  10'2°,  with  a  maximum  variation  at  ordinary  times  of 
±■04°,  but  snbiect  to  fluctnatioaa  of  several  iniDutcs'  dnration 
at  the  times  oi  starting  and  stopping  the  electrolysis.  By 
anticipating  these  variations  by  opposite  changes  in  the 
temperature  of  the  thermostat,  they  were  restricted  to  a 
maximum  of  about  db'S",  and  their  effect  reduced  by  intea- 
tionally  balancing  a  low  temperature  against  a  high  one. 

Four  experiments  were  completed,  and  are  recorded  in 
Table  y.  In  all  cases  t=0  is  the  time  when  the  first  samples 
were  taken,  i.  e.  after  the  saturation  with  chlorine.  Conceutra- 
tious  are  all  in  mols  per  liter.  Experiments  1  to  3  were 
calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  ratio  of  addition  to 
substitution  chlorine  (01a  :  Ctg)  was  constant  throughout.  In 
experiment  4  the  addition  chlorine  was  determined  at  the  end  of 

Tabm  V. 

f^perinient  1. 

CoDcentrations :    Benzene,  initially,   3'72&T  ;    at  t=Q,    3*fl9&6  ; 

LiCI,  0-85. 
Ratio  Cl^  :  Cl„  43*0  :  56-1,  determined  at  end. 
Electrolysis  with  0'125  amp.  during  periods  1  and  3. 

DecrsBM  In 


240 
360 


oono.  of 

Cono.  of 

A«C1  from  10" 

benzene 

benteue 

fcXW 

grm. 

m«sii 

» 

a-x 

•0773 
■0776 
■1669 

'1671 
■2894 

€■774 

■0341 

:t-6966 

■1670 
■2860 

'0738 
■1266 

8 -6559 
3'6032 

£lec. 

0-90 
1'2I 

■2827 
■4408 
■4376 
•8357 

•4392 
■6357 

'1942 
'2811 

3-5356 
3 '4486 

Elec. 

1-58 
3^08 
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EiBptri'm.ini  t, 
Conoentrations :  Benzene,    initially,    1-8777;    at  <r=0,   1*7633; 

LiCI,  107. 
Ratio  Cl^  :  Clg,  42*36  :  67*64  (mean  of  three  determinations,  41*6 

at  (=0;  41*8  at  (=360  ;  and  43*7  at  end). 
Electrolysis 'with  0-20  amp.  daring  periods  2  and  4. 


120 


240 


360 


AgCI,  mean, 

fcxio'= 


J4       -4428       -6406       -83 

Elec. 

4-14         4-05         4-70 


480 

8      1-0183       1-S 
Elec. 
4-76  5-47 


600 


Concentrations:    BenBone,    initiallv,    l'8677 ;    at   f= 

LiCl,  ro. 
Ratio  Cl^  :  Clg,  41-S  :  68-8,  detennined  at  end  only. 
Electrolysis  with  0*20  amp.  daring  periods  3  and  4. 


AgCI,  mean, 
*X10'= 


1*69 


1824       -2661      -3609       -4310        *5^ 
Elec.  Elec. 

1-82         2-11         1-69  2-71 


Concentratione :    Benzene,  initially,     1-8161  ;    at   t=0, 

LiCl,  1-14  ;  Chlorine,  at  end,  1*00. 
Electrolysis  with  0-20  amp.  daring  periods  2  and  4. 

TotrfCl.  Addition  Ca.       " 

AgCl  from  AgCl  from 


■0616 
-1708 
■1705 
*3847 
■2822 
■4061 
■4049 
•6256 
■S262 
*660l 
-6659 


■0616 
-1706 


■4066 
*6259 


1023 
1047 
1313 
1343 


Peroeat- 

in 

Bgeof 
addition 

oonc.  of 

benzeiie 

kxlO 

cUoiiuB 

X 

(39JS) 

■0289 

2*43 

3915 

■0802 

Elec 

2*62 

38-76 

■1339 

2-80 

39*60 

■1896 

Elec 

a^97 

39-36 

■2466 

2*95 

1326        40-67 


each  time  interval,  and  the  obBerred  valnes  of  this  ratio  used 
at  the  corresponding  points  in  the  calcnlatione. 

The  absolute  vslnes  of  the  constants  in  the  foar  experiments 
diSer  considerably,  owing  to  difFerences  in  the  concentrations 
of  lithium  chloride  and  of  chlorine,  and  in  the  time  elapsed 
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between  the  completioD  of  the  aataration  with  chlorine  and 
the  first  ftnaljBis,*  and  perhaps  also  owing  to  varying  amounts 
of  moisture  in  the  reagenta  used.  It  is  shown  by  experiment 
4,  and  leea  clearly  by  experiment  2,  that  the  ratio  Cl^  :  Clg  is 
not  constant  thronghont  the  experiment,  as  assumed  in  the 
calculations  of  Nos.  1-3,  bnt  in  reality  tends  to  increase. 
Experiment  4,  which  is  free  from  this  aeaamption,  ia  con- 
seqaently  the  most  trustworthy. 

Figure  3  shows  the  constants  for  the  four  experiments  plot- 
ted gainst  the  time,  constants  for  the  electrolytic  periode 
being  designated  by  crossee,  the  others  by  circles.    The  marked 
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break  in  the  curve  for  experiment  3  at  the  fourth  constant  is 
donbtlegs  due  to  accidents  in  the  analysis,  since  at  this  point 
one  of  the  duplicate  analyses  was  aSected  by  a  slight  loss  of 
material  and  the  other  lost  altogether.  All  of  the  curves  have 
a  decided  and  comparatively  steady  trend  upwards. 

It  is  natural  to  look  for  the  explanation  of  this  rise  in  reac- 
tion velocity  in  the  further  chlorination  of  the  primary 
products.  That  m  on  ochl  or  benzene  is  readiiy  chlorinated 
ander  the  conditions  of  the  above  experiments  is  proved  by 
the  reanlte  given  in  Table  VI,  obtained  by  passing,  in  the 
dark,  a  current  of  chlorine  through  the  solution.  The  data  are 
insufficient  for  an  exact  comparison  of  the  velocity  of  this 
reaction  with  the  corresponding  value  for  benzene,  but  though 
the  former  is  clearly  smaller  it  is  evidently  of  a  similar  order 
of  magnitude.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  this  reac- 
tion is  the  chief  cause  of  the   rise   in  the   benzene  constants, 
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TaslkVI. 
Chloriiuttioii  in  Aoetio  A«id  SolnUon. 


MoDochlorbeozene  at  10*4° 


Initial  coDoentrationB  : 


-3188 
•2236 


LiCI,       1-76 


•0038 
•0062 


16 


■2337 
•3341 

■2331 
■2316 
■2335 
■2333 


-3839 
■2318 
■3339 


when  calculated  as  above.  Table  YI  aleo  shows  that  nnder 
similar  conditioDs  p-dichlorbenzene  is  not  appreciably  chlor- 
inated. The  rate  of  chlorination  of  benzene  hexachloride  was 
not  tested. 

We  may  now  consider  whether  the  reenlts  of  Table  V  give 
any  evidence  of  anodic  chlorination.  If  the  chlorination  were 
more  rapid  dnring  the  electrolytic  periods  it  would  tend  to 
increase  the  slope  of  those  sections  of  the  curves  in  fig.  2 
which  precede  the  crosses,  and  to  decrease  the  slope  of  those 
which  follow  thera,  thus  forming  peaks  and  hollows  in  regular 
snccession.  The  results  do  not  confirm  this,  for  the  breaks  in 
the  carves  occur  in  a  wholly  unsystematic  manner  and  are  in 
most  cases  too  small  in  comparison  with  the  errors  of  experi- 
ment to  have  any  weight  as  evidence  of  a  disturbing  enect. 
It  is,  however,  important  to  know  how  large  the  current  yield 
would  have  to  be,  under  the  conditions,  to  produce  distinct 
breaks  in  the  direction  of  the  curve.  The  magnitude  of  the 
effect  to  be  expected  may  be  calculated -as  follows:  In  experi- 
ment 4,  period  2,  for  example,  0*4  ampere  hour  is  equivalent 
to  '00746  mols  of  chlorine,  which,  assuming  a  10  per  cent 
current  yield,  would  convert  -000746  mols  of  benzene  into 
monochlorbenzene.  As  the  volume  of  liquid  was  here  300",  ,■ 
this  would  decrease  tlie  benzene  concentration  by  -00<J5  mols 
per  liter.  The  observed  value  of  x  at  the  end  of  this  period 
was  'ISSO,  the  decrease  due  to  the  no n- electrolytic  reaction, 
therefore,  -1314.  Similarly,  at  the  end  of  period  4  (volume 
230"),  the  value  of  x  corrected  for  a  10  per  cent  current  yield 
becomes  -2434.  If  the  velocity  constants  of  experiment  4  are 
now  recalculated,  using  these  corrected  values  of  x  for  the 
ends  of  periods  2  and  4,  respectively  (but  not  at  the  beginning 
of  3  and  5),  we  obtain  the  figures  given  in  Table  YII,  column 
5,  which  represent,  subject  to  the  experimental  error,  the  vary- 
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ing  velocit;  at  which  the  aoti-electroljtic  cblorination  must 
have  proceeded,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  10  per  cent  cnrrent 
yield.  This  is  ^own  eraphieallj  in  fig.  3,  in  which  the  lower 
^dotted)  line  connects  the  valnes  of  k  calculated  in  the  manner 
jnst  described,  and  the  black  line  the  ralnes  actually  observed. 


A  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  deviations  of  the 
lower  curve  from  the  upper  must  correspond  appxoximately  in 
nature  and  magnitudo  (though  opposite  in  mrection)  to  the 
efiects  which  ^e  assumed  cnrrent  yield  would  be  expected  to 


Tabu  Vn 

Cono.  of  Benzene,  a—x 

fcxlO" 

fcxlO< 

fcxlO< 

lO*  our- 

1« 

100« 

Bt 

t 

yield 

yield 

yield 

mill. 

found 

oalo. 

fonnd 

ealc. 

o>lo. 

cole. 

0 
120 
240 
360 

480 
600 

1-J872 
1-7359 
1-6822 
1-6266 
1  -5695 
1-6149 

1-7872 
1-7359 
1-6848 
1-8266 
1-5729 
1-6149 

2-42 
2-62 
2-80 
2-97 
3-96 

2-42 
2-49 
e-80 
2-80 
2-95 

2-43 
1-39 
2-80 

1-27 
2-96 

2-42 
2-56 
2-80 
2-88 
2-95 

produce  upon  aa  otherwise  constant  or  uniformly  increasing 
reaction  velocity,  such  bb  that  which  the  non-electrolytic 
'  chlorination  would  naturally  have  under  the  comparatively 
constant  conditions  of  the  experiment.  For  comparison,  the 
values  of  k  for  experiment  4,  calculated  as  above  but  assuming 
current  yields  of  100  per  cent  and  of  5  per  cent,  are  given  in 
the  last  two  colunms  of  Table  VII.  All  these  effects  wonld 
be  slightly  smaller  if  in  addition  to  monochlorbenzene  the 
electrolytic  reaction  yielded  any  other,  more  highly  chlorinated 
product,  in  considerable  quantity. 

As  a  whole,  the  reaction  velocity  experiments  give  no  evi- 
dence of  effects  comparable  in  size  or  kind  to  those  which, 
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accordiDg  to  the  above  calculations,  a  ten  per  cent  cnrreot 
jield  woald  produce.  Such  effects,  if  present,  could  not  be 
wholly  masked  by  experimental  errors,  and  would  be  plainly 
evident  in  the  curves  of  fig.  2.  From  their  absence  we  may 
coDclnde  tliat  if  electrolytic  clilorination  played  any  part  in 
the  resnlts,  the  current  yield  was  below  ten  per  cent. 

Ooe  other  point  remains  to  be  considered ;  the  possible  influ' 
ence  of  cathodic  reduction.  A  test  of  benzene  hexachloride* 
was  carried  out  by  dissolving  3  prams  of  tliia  substance  with 
15  grams  of  Bodium  acetate  in  200™  of  acetic  acid,  and  elec- 
trolynng  with  0'2  ampere,  usin^  the  same  cell  as  in  the 
experiments  just  described.  After  14  houre  10"  of  the  solution 
pve  with  silver  nitrate  -0058  gram  of  silver  chloride,  a  cnrrent 
jieM  of  about  1'5  per  cent.  The  reduction  is  therefore  very 
slow.  No  reduction  of  either  monochlor-  or  p-dichlorbenzene 
was  produced  under  similar  conditions. 

It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  a  small  amount  of  reduction, 
affecting  only  the  addition  chlorine,  actually  took  place  in 
experiments  1-4.  This  is  contirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  experi- 
ment 4  the  percentage  of  addition  chlorine  shows  a  slight  fall 
daring  each  electrolytic  jreriod.  A  simple  calculation,  based 
on  the  magnitude  of  this  depression,  proves,  however,  that  the 
effect  of  the  cathode  reduction  upon  the  values  of  the  velocity 
coDBtants  was  almost  negligible  and  not  such  as  to  demand  any 
modification  of  onr  previous  conclusions. 

Id  the  hope  of  subsequently  identifying  the  principal  reaction 
prodncte,  the  liquid  remaining  at  the  close  of  experiments  2,  3 
Mi  4  had  been  in  each  case  shaken  with  aqueous  sulphurous  acid 
and  the  benzene  layer  preserved.  Fractional  distillation  of  the 
combined  liquids  so  obtained  gave  monochlorbenzene,  but  no 
certain  indication  of  dichlorbenzene.  From  the  oily  residue  a 
»mall  quantity  of  crystals  separated  which  proved  to  consist 
lawely  of  the  beta  modification  of  benzene  hexachloride.  An 
stialysis  of  0'04  grm.  gave  72"63  per  cent  of  chlorine;  theory 
for  C,H,C1„  73-17  per  cent. 


1.  Electrolysis  of  benzene  in  a  solution  of  lithium  chloride 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  gave  chlorinated  benzenes  with  current 
yields,  under  favorable  conditions,  of  50  to  70  per  cent.  Both 
addition  and  snbstitutioa  chlorine  were  present  in  the  product, 
ibetatter  predominating.  There  was,  however,  nothing  to  show 
that  the  effects  were  not  due  to  the  secondary  action  oi  chlorine 
previously  set  free  by  the  current  and  dissolved  in  the  liquid. 

The  miiple  nsed  had  m  melting  point  of  167*  (oorr. )  uid  therefore  consisted 
■Imott  delusively  of  thes  form. 
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2.  Benzene  diseolred  in  the  same  Bolution  is  readily  chlorin- 
ated by  direct  treatment  with  chlorine  gae  in  the  dark,  yieldine 
addition  and  enbetitntion  compounds  in  proportions  whicn 
vary  with  the  conditions. 

3.  The  addition  of  benzene  to  the  acetic  acid-lithium  chloride 
solution  during  electrolyeie  raised  the  aqode  potential,  and  bj 
an  amount  eqnal  to  or  greater  than  that  produced  bj  a  eimilftr 
amount  of  carbon  tetrachloride.  This  indicates  that  benzene 
has  little  or  no  depolarizing  power  toward  chlorine,  at  least  in 
this  case.  Phenol,  added  under  similar  conditions,  produced  a 
decided  lowering  of  the  anode  potential. 

4.  The  rate  of  chlorination  of  benzene,  when  dissolved  in  the 
same  medium  saturated  with  chlorine,  was  measured  at  103°. 
SimultaneoUB  electrolysis  did  not  accelerate  the  chlorination 
perceptibly  under  conditions  where  a  10  per  cent  current  yield 
should  have  been  evident.  The  current  yield,  if  appreciable, 
was  therefore  below  10  per  cent. 

5.  The  products  of  4  contained  addition  and  substitution 
chlorine  in  the  ratio  of  about  3  to  3,  this  ratio  increasing 
slowly  as  the  reaction  progressed.  The  reaction  velocity, 
calculated  on  the  assumption  that  monochlorbenzene  and  ben- 
zene liexacliloride  were  the  sole  products,  showed  a  steady  rise, 
but  the  rate  of  chlorination  of  monochlorbenzene,  separately 
determined,  appeared  to  be  sufficient  to  account  for  this  effect. 

6.  No  positive  evidence  of  strictly  electrolytic  (i.  e.  anodic) 
chlorination  of  benzene  was  obtained. 
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Abt.    XVII. — Note   on  Artificial    SperryUte;    by  Hobaoe 
L.  We;.ls. 

Thbodgh  the  kindness  of  the  Director  of  the  TJaited  States 
Mint,  a  specimen  of  artificial  speirylite  has  been  receiyed  by 
the  writer,  together  with  an  advance  copy  of  an  article  relatinf^ 
to  it,  which  is  to  be  published  in  the  forthcomiQe  annual  report 
of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  The  article  is  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wagor, 
Snperintendent  o£  the  San  Francisco  Mint  refinery,  who  en- 
conntered  the  material  and  has  described  and  fully  identified  it. 
Through  the  Director's  conrtesy,  also,  permission  has  been  given 
to  make  nse  of  Mr.  Wa^^r's  article  in  publishing  this  note. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  eperrylite,  which  was  described  *  by 
the  writer  and  examined  crystallographically  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Penfield,  has  the  composition  corresponding  to  PtAs^ 
that  it  is  the  only  known  natural  compound  of  platinum, 
and  that  it  occurs  in  minute,  brilliant  crystals  in  the  Sudbury 
r^on  of  Canada,  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  Wyoming. 

The  artificial  substance  was  prepared  in  the  operation  of 
melting  anode  mud  fi-om  the  electrolytic  cells  of  the  copper- 
refining  process.  Mr.  Wagor  says :  "  This  material  will  prob- 
ably average  20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  of  the  precious  metals, 
including  2  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  of  platinum,  with  copper  in 
fragments  and  powder,  sulphate  of  lead,  basic  sulphates  of  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  and  tin,  sulphides  of  silver,  copper,  and  iron, 
arsenates  and  antimonates,  silica,  carbon,  and  fragments  of  slag. 
These  slimes  are  washed  thoroughly,  dried,  and  melted  in  cru- 
cibles with  borax  and  soda  and  allowed  to  settle. 

"  The  crystals  were  found  in  a  very  thin  layer  of  speias  which 
separated  from  the  metal  with  considerable  difficulty,  Tlie 
fact  that  the  crystals  are  not  attacked  by  acids  generally,  and 
only  slightly  by  aqua  regia,  led  to  their  discovery  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  speiss.  In  washing  free  from  acid,  it  was  noticed 
that  the  crystals  were  not  easiyi'  wet  by  water,  and  notwith- 
standing their  high  specific  gravity,  showed  a  marked  tendency 
to  float  when  bronght  to  the  surface  of  the  water;  a  marked 
cbaracteristic  of  the  mineral. 

"  The  microscope  develops  striking  tin-white,  isometric  crys- 
tals with  extremely  brilliant  crystal  faces  and  sharp  edges.  Ttte 
crystals  are  mostly  fragmentary,  showing  cubes,  octahedrons 
and  pyritohedrons,  and  a  choncoidal  fracture." 

Mr,  Wagor  gives  also  the  behavior  of  the  substance  when 
heated,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  mineral,  and  he  deter- 
mined the  loss  by  careful  ignition  in  the  air,  which  accounted 
•  This  Journal,  iiivil,  67,  1889. 
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for  lr2-7  per  cent  of  areenic,  and  agreed  within  0*8  per  cent  of 
the  theoretical  amoant. 

With  the  small  quantity  of  the  raateriftl  received,  the  writer 
has  coafirmed  ite  compoeition  qualitatively,  and  has  found  that 
in  appearance  and  pyrognostic  properties  it  agrees  precisely 
witli  tne  natural  substance. 

Professor  Wm.  E.  Ford  has  kindly  eEtablished  the  form  of 
the  crystals  by  tlie  following  measurements,  obtained  from  two 
individuals : 

Cube  on  octahedron,  meaa.:  54°34',  54°  49',  55° 6'  ;  calc.:  74°  44'. 
Cube  on  pyritohedron  (210),  meat.:  35'  40',  26°  31';  calc.:  26°  3*'. 
Ocuhedron  on  pyritofaedron  (210),  meas.:  39°  3',  39°  31' ;  aaic.: 
39°  14'. 

A  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  witli  the 
natni-al  and  artiticial  spcrrylite  is  tlie  fact  that  the  crystals  are 
of  similar  size  in  both  cases.  Possibly  the  artificial  crystals 
may  be  slightly  smaller,  on  the  average,  than  those  of  the  min- 
eral from  the  Sudbury  region,  but  the  difference  is  not  marked. 
The  natural  crystals  thus  far  found  have  always  been  very 
minute — almost  microscopic.  Sinco  the  artificial  crystals  were 
prepared  on  a  rather  small  scale,  while  the  mineral  appears  to 
have  been  formed  in  massive  sulpliidc  ores,  such  a  close  agree- 
ment in  size,  as  well  as  in  every  other  respect,  would  liardly 
be  expected. 

Wliiie  the  artificial  compound  PtAe,  was  prepared  by  the 
writer  by  passing  arsenic  vapor  over  hot  metallic  platinnm, 
and  the  same  compound  had  been  made  a  long  time  previously 
by  Murray,  no  distinct  crystals  were  thus  formed,  so  that  the 
new  product  is  of  much  interest  and  importance. 
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Abt.  XVIII. — Dana's  Confrmation  of  Darwin's  Theory  of 
Coral  Reefs  ;   by  W.  M.  Davis. 

James  Dwight  Dana,  born  fonr  yeare  to  a  day  after  Darwin 
on  February  12, 1813,  naturalist  of  tue  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition  under  Wilkes  from  1838  to  1842,  and  afterwards 
until  his  death  in  1895  professor  of  geology  at  Yale  University, 
was  for  over  half  a  century  a  leading  figure  among  American 
men  of  science.  On  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  it 
is  Utting  to  call  attention  to  a  contribution  that  he  made  many 
years  ago  to  Darwin's  theory  of  coral  reefs,  a  contribution  which 
has  long  been  overlooked  although  it  supplies  the  most  impor- 
tant conJinnatory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  that  has 
ever  been  brought  forward,  and  at  the  same  time  points  the 
way  to  demonstrate  the  iuBufficiency  of  certain  other  theories. 
Dana's  contribution  consists  in  his  Iiavin^  considered  more  fully 
tlian  Darwin  did,  the  changes  that  must  take  place  in  the  shore 
line  of  the  subsiding  central  island  while  barrier  reefs  are 
developing  around  it. 

Darwin  most  ingeniously  invented  the  theory  of  subsidence 
while  he  was  in  South  America  (in  1835?),  before  he  had  seen 
a  true  coral  reef ;  lie  had  afterwards  only  to  test  the  theory  by 
comparing  its  already  deduced  consequences  with  the  fact«  that 
he  observed  during  the  voyage  of  the  "Beagle"  across  the 
Pacitie  and  Indian  oceans,  and  with  the  records  of  other 
ol)serTant  voyagers  which  lie  studied  carefully  after  his  return 
to  England.  Tlie  theory  bore  this  test  admirably ;  it  explained 
the  things  that  it  was  made  to  explain,  and  brou<rht  into 
rea«>nable  relationship  a  large  variety  of  facts  that  had  pre- 
viously seemed  to  he  arbitrarily  distributed.  It  was  therefore 
regarded  as  "true"  by  its  inventor;  but  apart  from  certain 
correlations  of  coral  reefs  with  areas  of  recent  uplift  and  with 
active  and  extinct  volcanoes — correlations  which  appear  to  be 
less  assured  now  than  seventy  years  ago — the  subsidence  theory 
did  not  gain  that  increased  probability  of  correctness  wliicli 
comes  from  the  capacity  to  explain  facts  that  were  unknown 
or  Dnnoticed  at  the  time  of  its  invention.  Nevertheless,  for 
forty  years  the  scientific  world  accepted  it  as  demonstrated. 
Darwin's  diagrams  of  a  subsiding  island  and  an  upgrowing 
reef  have  been  reproduced  over  and  over  again  on  countless 
blackboards,  as  representing  one  of  the  great  discoveries  of 
geological  science. 

The  introduction  of  other  theories  of  coral  reefs  during  the 
last  thirty  years  is  familiar  matter.     Mention  will   here  be 
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made  only  of  a  few  leading  cootribntione.  Durine  the  voyage 
of  the " Challenger,"  Murray  saw  the  reefs  of  the  Fiji  islands; 
he  conid  not  explain  them  by  Darwin's  theory  of  subsidence, 
and  he  therefore  afterwards*  replaced  that  theory  by  what  may 
be  called  the  theory  of  outward  growtii,  with  its  provisos  of  the 
organic  upbuilding  of  sabmarioe  banks  to  serve  aa  foundations 
for  atolla,  and  of  the  production  of  lagoons  by  the  removal 
of  the  inner  part  of  twrrier  reefs  by  solution,  no  movement 
of  subsidence  being  included  in  this  theory.  Still  later,  A. 
Agassiz,  in  the  reports  of  his  world-wide  investigation  of  coral 
reefSff  emphasized  the  occurrence  of  uplifted  ooralliferous 
limestones,  which  might  be  worn  down  and  dissolved  away 
while  new  fringing  reefs  grew  around  them,  thus  producing 
barrier  reefs  and  atolls  in  association  with  elevation  instead 
of  with  subsidence ;  he  suggested  further  that  even  volcanic 
islands  might  be  worn  down  and  obliterated,  so  that  their 
barrier  re^s  would  survive  as  atolls.  At  the  same  time,  he 
reintroduced  the  idea  of  wide  sea-cnt  platforms  on  the  mai^n 
of  volcanic  islands,  and  the  growth  of  a  comparatively  thin 
veneer  of  coral  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  platform,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  barrier  reef  without  subsidence,  elevation,  or  solution. 
Wharton  went  fartlier:^  in  suggesting  that  a  volcanic  island 
might  be  worn  down  to  a  depth  of  20  or  25  fathoms  by  marine 
agencies,  thereby  producing  a  submarine  bank  on  which 
upgrowing  corals  could  form  an  atoll,  and  thus,  like  Agassiz, 
accounted  for  atolls  without  postulating  either  subsidence, 
elevation,  or  solntion. 

Each  of  these  theories  has  been  more  or  leas  favorably 
received,  fur  each  one  has  the  same  kind  of  recommendation 
as  that  which  sufficed  to  lead  the  scientific  world  to  adopt 
Darwin's  theory;  that  is,  each  theory  explains  the  group  of 
facts  that  it  was  made  to  explain,  provided  its  postmates  are 
accepted.  Such  a  measure  of  success  is  of  course  commenda- 
tory, but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  that  high 
degree  of  probability  whicli  is  recognized  in  geological  science 
as  demonstration.  Even  when  only  a  single  theory  is  nuder 
consideration,  it  must  evidently  do  something  more  than  explain 
the  things  that  it  was  made  to  explain,  before  it  deserves 
unquestioned  acceptance.  When  several  theories  are  advanced 
to  explain  a  single  group  of  facts  and  each  theory  succeeds  in 
explaming  what  it  was  made  to  explain,  the  need  of  some  inde- 
pendent means  of  verification  is  still  more  manifest.  Indepen- 
dent verification  of  a  theory  is  found  usaally  in  one  of  two  ways, 

*Froo.  Roy.  Soo.  Edinb.,  ix,  1880,  505-518. 

tBnll.  Mm.  Comp.  Zool.,  xixiii,  1890;  Mem.  Mob.  Comp.  Zool.,  xxviii, 
1908. 

tNilnw,  iv,  1807,  390-888. 
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all  the  better  if  it  is  found  in  both  of  these  ways.  New  kinds 
of  facte  may  be  discovered  after  a  theory  has  been  invented; 
if  Huch  facts,  as  weil  as  the  original  facts,  can  be  reasonably 
accounted  for  by  the  theory,  the  probability  of  its  correctness 
is  greatly  increased.  Or  new  consequences  may  be  deduced 
from  tlie  theory,  thus  indicating  the  occurrence  of  specilied 
kinds  of  facts  not  before  noticed  ;  if  such  facts  are  then  found 
in  their  designated  positions,  the  probability  of  correctneBs  of 
the  theory  that  thus  gives  its  inventor  the  power  of  prediction 
is  immensely  increased. 

The  possibility  of  the  development  of  new  atolls  by  the  wear- 
ing down  of  older  uplifted  atolls,  or  of  new  barrier  reefs  by  the 
wearing  down  of  uplifted  older  reefs,  is  one  of  the  interesting 
complications  of  the  simple  theory  of  subsidence  that  Darwin 
toncned  apoQ  briefly,*  but  that  Agassiz'  abundant  observations 
have  emphasized.  This  possibility,  however,  in  no  wise  affecte 
the  origin  of  the  earlier  atoll  or  reef,  whatever  that  may  have 
been.  Tme,  Agassiz  doubted  or  denied  that  the  uplifted 
masses  of  *'Tertiary  coralliferous  limestone"  which  he  repeatedly 
found  in  the  Paumotus  were  atolls  of  an  earlier  date,  but  no 
other  adequate  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  gr«at  trun- 
cated conical  masses,  rising  several  thousand  feet  over  a  sub- 
marine plateau,  has  been  suggested.  Agassiz  likewise  denied 
the  barrier-reef  origin  of  certain  uplifted  coralliferous  lime- 
stooes  of  the  Fiji  islands,  and  thus  differed  from  Gardiner,t 
who  on  the  grounds  of  his  own  observations  accepted  this 
interpretation  of  their  formation.  If  the  uplifted  limestones 
of  the  Paumotus  and  the  Fijis  are  eventually  proved  to  be 
atolls  and  barrier  reefs  of  an  earlier  period  than  the  present,  a 
^neral  theory  that  explains  them  wilt  have  all  the  more  merit, 
in  that  it  will  then  apply  to  more  remote  as  well  as  to  recent 
t^logicat  time. 

Murray's  theory  of  the  formation  of  atolls  by  upgrowth  from 
anbmarine  banks  of  proper  depth  is  eminent!  v  possible,  if  the 
banks  can  beprovided  in  sufficient  nnmber ;  but  possibility  is 
not  proof.  The  depth  of  the  ocean  is  not  supposed  to  be 
changed  bjr  subsidence  in  this  theory ;  hence  if  subsidence  is 
diown  to  have  taken  place  in  the  production  of  barrier  reefs, 
the  theory  that  accounts  for  neighboring  atolls  without  subsi- 
dence wilt  be  rendered  less  probable. 

The  development  of  a  foundation  for  atolls  by  the  trunca- 
tion of  a  volcanic  island  in  the  manner  indicated  by  Wharton 
is  eminently  possible,  provided  no  change  of  level  takes  place 
daring  the  progress  of  the  work ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that 
floating  cond  larve  should  abstain  from  establishing  themselves 

417-508. 
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on  so  f^ood  a  foundation  until  the  truncation  is  complete.  The 
ordinary  relation  of  fringing  and  barrier  reefs  to  their  central 
isi&nd  Buffices  to  sliow  that  the  work  of  marine  truncation 
wonld  be  arrested  by  the  growth  of  reefs,  jnst  as  soon  as  the 
abraded  platform  became  broad  enougli  to  afford  a  foundation 
for  coral  growth  a  moderate  distance  away  from  the  outwash 
of  fresh  water  and  its.  detritus  ;  and  when  such  a  reef  is  once 
established,  the  further  trnneation  of  the  island  by  wave  work 
is  practicftlly  stopped  ;  the  waves  of  most  lagoons  are  too  weak 
to  be  effective  agonts  in  cutting  away  tlie  land.  Moreover  the 
Alexa  bank  described  by  Wharton  is  as  fairly  explained  by 
regarding  it  as  a  slightly  submerged  atoll  as  by  taking  it  for  a 
truncated  volcanic  island.  Hence  the  theory  of  truDcatioD, 
though  easily  conceivable  as  to  its  inorganic  elements  and 
received  with  approval  by  several  writers,  involves  organic 
elements  which  are  not  admissible.  It  must  be  rejected  as  a 
means  of  explaining  atolls. 

The  formation  of  veneering  barrier  reefs  on  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  submarine  platforms  cut  by  tiie  sea  around  still-standing 
islands,  an  old  idea*  recently  given  prominence  by  Agassiz, 
seems  entirely  possible,  provided  that  the  coral  larvte  can  be 
prevented  from  establishing  themselves  on  the  platform  soon 
after  its  cutting  is  begun  ;  but  the  explanation  of  barrier  reefs 
outside  of  broad  lagoons  in  this  way  would  involve  the  same 
diffleulty  that  is  fatal  to  "Wharton's  theory.  However,  if  bar- 
rier reefs  have  sometimes  been  formed  in  this  manner,  certain 
special  features  should  he  found  in  close  and  constant  association 
with  them  on  the  still-standin"  central  island,  for  after  a  plat- 
form a  mile  or  so  in  width  lias  been  worn  by  the  waves,  the 
central  island  should  rise  from  the  cut-back  shore  line  in  a  wall 
of  steep  cliffs,  as  Darwin  clearly  stated,f  and  the  general  out- 
line of  the  cliff-wall  should  be  simplified  as  comimred  with  the 
original  outline ;  for  marine  erosion,  after  a  brief  introductory 
period  of  increasing  ii-regularity  of  shore  line,  tends  to  decrease 
the  sinuosities  of  the  initial  form.  If  any  initial  bays  existed, 
due  to  irregular  island-building  by  volcanic  eruption,  they 
should  fill  with  delta  plains  while  the  intervening  headlands 
are  cut  back.  The  wider  the  iilatform  becomes,  the  simpler 
should  be  the  island  outline  and  the  more  continuous  the  cliff 
wall ;  but  the  cliffs  should  be  interrupted  here  and  there  by 
valleys,  as  long  as  the  area  of  the  island  is  large  enough  to 
maintain  streams.  After  the  formation  of  a  barrier  reef,  deltas 
should  be  rapidly  built  forward  from  each  of  these  valleys  in 
the  quiet  and  shallow  watere  of  the  enclosed  lagoon. 

Js'ow  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  central  islands 
"  Coral  Reefs,"  1842,  49. 
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of  b&rrier  reefs,  as  repreeeoted  on  lai'^Bcale  charts,  are  not  as 
a  rule  characterized  by  tliese  systematically  associated  features. 
The  markedly  irrejfular  shore  line  of  Kandavu  in  the  Fiji  group, 
with  its  many  headlands  and  bays,  cannot  have  been  produced 
by  marine  action  either  before  or  after  the  barrier  reef  was 
formed  ;  and  the  absence  of  extensive  deltas  in  the  bays  dis- 
credits the  idea  of  a  long  still-stand  of  the  island  dnrinp;  the 
catting  of  the  assumed  platform  around  the  headlands  in  the  way 
postulated  in  this  theory.  The  platform  would  be  most  effeet- 
irely  cut  during  a  period  of  slow  subsidence,  provided  no  coral 
reefs  erew  up  in  the  way  of  the  waves ;  hut  the  essence  of 
this  theory  lies  in  the  exclusion  of  subsidence.  In  tlie 
(jpical  barrier  reef  of  Bora  Bora  in  the  Society  group,  the 
£bore  line  of  the  central  dissected  volcanic  island  is  of  very 
irregular  pattern,  snch  as  marine  erosion  cannot  produce  ;  the 
sprawling  ridges  descend  gently  to  their  extremities  in  the 
lagoon,  and  are  not  cut  off  in  cliffs ;  hence  this  barrier  reef  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  veneer  on  a  wave-cut  platform.  More- 
over, the  embayments  between  the  sprawling  ridges  are  little 
tilled  with  delta  plains;  hence  the  island  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  stood  still  during  the  long  and  slow  development  of 
tlie  harrier  reef  by  outward  growth.  The  value  of  wave-cut 
platforms  therefore  seems  to  be  limited  to  narrow  examples  on 
wliich  fringing  reefs  can  first  establish  themselves. 

Furthermore,  if  a  veneering  barrier  reef  were  uplifted  and 
exposed  to  normal  erosion,  it  would  take  the  form  of  a  more 
(tr  less  dissected  terrace;  new-cut  ravines  would  disclose  its 
volcanic  structure,  the  upper  surface,  strewn  with  coral  sand 
and  silt,  would  transect  the  rock  structure,  and  its  outer  edges 
might  retain  patches  of  the  veneering  reef.  Whether  terraces 
of  this  kind  occur  or  not  may  be  left  to  observant  explorers  to 
determine. 

Murray's  theory  of  outward  growth  and  solution,  whereby 
fringing  reefs  are  converted  into  barrier  reefs  during  a  pro- 
longed still-etand  of  a  volcanic  island,  is  also  a  manifest  possi- 
bility ;  but  it  involves  several  consequences,  easily  deducible 
from  the  theory  but  not  usually  stated  with  it.  For  example, 
if  the  central  island  be  several  utiles  in  diameter  and  a  thousand 
or  more  feet  in  height,  its  streams  will  wash  down  abundant 
detritus  upon  the  fringing  reef.  By  the  time  the  reef  has 
grown  outwards  far  enough  to  be  called  a  barrier,  the  stream- 
borne  detritus  will  have  formed  deltas  fronting  the  mouth  of 
each  valley  ;  and  with  farther  outgrowth  of  the  reef  the  deltas 
will  become  laterally  confluent,  so  as  to  form  a  low  alluvial 
plain  around  the  original  shore  line  of  the  island ;  and  this 
original  shore  line  should  not  exhibit  sinuosities  of  the  kind 
that  are  produced  by  subsidence. 
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Moreover,  the  structure  of  the  reef  ehonld  show  cross-bedding 
on  a  gigantic  scale,  for  the  reef  advances  on  a  fonndation  of  its 
own  talus ;  and  in  the  inclined  layers  of  the  talus  disordered 
structnree  might  he  locally  expected,  aa  the  result  of  submarine 
"  landslides,"  if  they  mav  be  so  called.  During  the  outgrowth 
of  the  reef  its  superlicial  parts  will  be  more  or  less  dissolved 
away  in  tlie  excavation  of  the  lagoon  ;  hence  if  such  a  reef  is 
uplifted,  so  as  to  form  a  terrace  around  its  mountain  center,  its 
stratification  will  be  inclined  at  a  signiiicantly  steeper  angle 
than  the  slope  of  the  foundation  on  wnich  it  is  built;  while  in 
the  case  of  a  reef  formed  during  subsidence  a  large  part  of  the 
reef  may  consist  of  horizontal  strata. 

The  first  of  these  dedaced  consequences  of  the  theory  of  out- 
ward growth  is  rarely  if  ever  confirmed  by  the  facts.  Existing 
barrier  reefs  are  not  as  a  rule  associated  with  alluvial  plains 
around  the  inner  border  of  their  lagoons.  Delta-plains  of  mod- 
erate extent  often  occupy  the  baylieads,  but  the  very  form  of 
the  bays  upon  which  thev  encroach  shows  that  subsidence  has 
taken  place  ;  and  the  small  area  of  many  delta-plains  indicates 
that  the  subsidence  has  occurred  during  the  formation  of  the 
barrier  reef.  Hence  the  theory  of  outward  growth  during  a 
still-stand  of  a  central  island  is  not  acceptable  as  a  means  of 
accounting  for  reefs  of  this  class.  The  theory  cannot  be 
accepted  as  explaining  actual  barrier  reefs,  unless  by  way  of 
exception,  however  reasonable  it  is  and  however  easily  it  may 
be  conceived. 

The  second  deduced  conseqnence  of  the  theory  of  ontwar(^ 
growth  appears  to  be  seldom  supported  by  the  facts,  for  the 
strata  of  nplifted  reefs,  as  far  as  I  have  read,  are  usnally  hori- 
zontal. This  conseqnence  may  perhaps  be  supported  in  a  few 
cases,  where  uplifted  reefs  are  described  as  possessing  inclined 
strata ;  but  the  descriptions  of  these  cases  do  not  sufface  to  dis- 
tinguish reefs  of  outward  growth  on  a  still-standing  foundation, 
where  the  whole  reef  should  consist  of  inclined  strata,  from 
reefs  of  upward  growth  during  subsidence,  where  only  the 
peripheral  strata  should  be  inclined  and  the  rest  horizontal.  Id 
several  articles  in  which  uplifted  reefs  are  described,  the  atti- 
tude of  their  stratitication  IS  not  mentioned;  perhaps  because 
it  could  not  be  recognized ;  perhaps  because  districts  of  recent 
elevation  have  not  of  ten  in  the  past  offered  favorable  conditions 
for  the  development  of  thick  reefs  in  which,  after  elevation, 
the  lines  of  structure  could  be  easily  detected.  But  the  real 
difficulty  here  seems  to  be  rather  that  the  observers  of  uplifted 
reefs  did  not  have  the  alternative  theories  of  reef  formation 
and  their  contrasted  consequences  clearly  in  mind ;  and  the 
records  made  by  such  observers  are  often  wanting  in  critical 
value.    For  example,  on  Eua  island  of  the  Tonga  group,  Lister 
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has  described  a  limestone  terrace  which  he  regarded  as  an  up- 
lifted barrier  reef;  his  text  is  silent  as  to  the  attitude  of  its 
strata,  but  his  sections  show  them  horizontal.  Gardiner 
describes*  the  interbedding  of  washed  volcanic  detritus  with 
horizontal  limestones  in  an  nplifted  reef  on  Yiti  Levn  of  the 
Fiji  group,  but  the  context  does  not  make  clear  the  relation  in 
vhich  these  alternating  strata  stand  to  the  foundation  on  or 
against  which  tliej  were  deposited.  Andrews  describes  t  with 
considerable  detail  some  of  the  uplifted  limestones  on  certain 
members  of  the  Fiji  group,  but  he  often  fails  to  mention  the 
attitude  of  the  limestone  and  "  soapstone "  layers  in  masses 
vhich  he  describee  as  stratified,  and  his  cross-sections  cannot 
be  safely  utilized  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  to  sep- 
amte  observed  from  iiiferred  structures.f  This  brief  review 
would  seem  to  indicate  that,  for  the  present,  no  safe  decision 
can  be  made  for  or  against  the  theory  of  outward  growth  on 
the  evidence  of  uplifted  reefs,  because  their  structure  is  too 
imperfectly  known. 

Two  other  points  deserve  mention  in  this  connection.  First, 
the  theory  of  outward  growth  is  not  an  alternative  that 
excludes  the  theory  of  upward  growth ;  the  two  processes  can 
go  on  together  or  alternately.  Second,  Darwin  fully  recog- 
niied  this  possibility :  beaccepted  outward  growth  without  snb- 
sidence  for  s  reef  tiiree  miles  wide,  in  whicn  the  ridges  earliest 
formed  at  the  back  of  the  reef  stand  at  the  same  height  as 
those  last  formed  in  the  front  ;§  in  another  case  he  keenly 
decides  in  favor  of  a  stationary  period  after  subsidence  because 
of  "the  broad  belt  of  low  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  " 
(128),  while  in  a  third  he  concludes  in  favor  of  upward  growth 
during  subsidence,  because  of  "  the  small  quantity  of  low 
alluvial  land  at  the  foot  of  the  monutains"  (128).  He  con- 
cluded that  "subsidence  supervening  after  long  intervals  of 
rest  .  .  .  probably  is  the  ordinary  coarse  of  events  "  (130) ; 
also,  that  a  reef  "  could  not  increase  outwards,  without  a 
Dearly  equal  addition  to  every  part  of  the  slope  ,  ,  .  and 
this  would  require  a  large  amount  of  sediment"  (74). 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  outgrowth  theory  of  Murray 
and  the  truncation  theory  of  Wharton  and  Agasaiz,  when 
tested  by  certain  consequences  that  have  not  been  explicitly 
stated  by  their  inventors,  fail  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
observation.  They  must,  therefore,  be  either  modified  or  dis- 
carded. It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Darwin's  theory  of 
subsidence  must  snffer  the  same  fate  when  tested  in  the  same 
manner. 

•  Qiuit.  Joam.  Geo].  Soc.,  ilvil,  1891.  50O-6O7  ;  see  p.  600, 
^  Proo.  Camb.  Pltll.  Soo.,  ix,  169B,  417,  503  ;  see  p.  V^. 
IBnll.  Ma«.  Comp.  Zool.,  xixviii,  1900,  1-50. 
\  Conl  Be«&,  Xm,  74,  75. 
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Tlie  diagrams  by  wliich  Darwio  illnstrated  the  conecqoences 
of  his  tlieory  are  eimple  transverse  sections,  and  as  sucli  thej 
do  not  Butficiently  represent  the  deductive  side  of  the  problem. 
If  tliey  be  transformed  into  block  diagrams,  in  wliich  surface 
and  section  are  Iwth  exhibited,  their  valne  in  this  respect  is 
increased;  for,  as  Passarge  has  pointed  out,  block  diagrams 
sliow  what  an  author  thinks  rather  than  what  he  sees;  indeed, 
it  may  be  claimed  for  them  that  they  help  their  author  to 
tiiink,  eren  compel  him  to  think.  Therein  lies  half  their 
valne;  while  the  other  half  lies  in  the  ease  with  which  the 
reader  can,  with  their  aid,  understand  the  thought  of  the 
anthor. 

The  accompanying  block  diagram  exhibits  three  stages  in 
the  subsidence  of  a  dissected  volcanic  island :  for  convenience 
of  drawing,  tlie  island  is  represented  as  standing  still  while  the 
ocean  rises.  In  the  first  stage,  a  discontinuous  fringing  reef 
has  been  formed ;  its  i-elation  to  the  island  and  to  sea  level  is 
shown  in  section  on  the  front  face  of  the  lirst  block.  The 
second  block  shows  a  later  stage;  the  size  of  the  island  has 
now  been  much  diminished  by  subsidence,  and  the  volume  of 
the  reef  has  been  corresiiondingly  increased  in  its  transforma- 
tion from  fringing  into  Wrrier  position ;  the  inferred  horizon- 
tal and  slanting  structure  of  the  reef,  with  abundant  volcanic 
detritus  in  the  landward  part  of  its  horizontal  strata,  is  shown 
in  the  front  face  of  the  second  block  :  an  assumed  hut  nnessen- 
tial  pause  in  subsidence  is  there  indicated  by  a  temporary  turn 
in  the  reef  from  upward  to  outward  growth  ;  at  the  level  thus 
defined,  a  thin  wedge  of  far-advancing  delta  deposits  is  inter- 
calated in  all  the  einbayments  between  the  earlier  and  later 
calcareous  strata  of  the  lagoon,  and  below  this  level  the  thick- 
ness of  the  outer  slanting  layers  is  increased.  The  proportion 
of  inner  or  lagoon  strata,  lying  horizontal,  to  the  outer  talus 
deposits,  lying  at  a  strong  angle,  may  be  varied  within  rea&ou- 
able  limits.  For  example,  in  the  front  face  of  the  third  block, 
whera  the  central  island  has  nearly  disappeared,  the  up-grow- 
iiig  reef  is  represented  as  of  decreasing  perimeter,  with  corre- 
spondingly small  external  talus,  thus  following  Darwin's 
original  diagram.  But  the  most  significant  feature  is  yet  to  be 
mentioned,  although  the  diagram  has  probably  already  sug- 
gested it.  Darwin  recognized  the  diminishing  size  and  final 
disappearance  of  the  su1>siding  island  as  an  essential  conse- 
(juence  of  his  theory:  but  another  equally  essential  conse- 
quence, of  wliich  no  mention  appears  in  his  writings,  is  tite 
transformation  of  the  relatively  sunple  shore  line  of  the  initial 
island  into  an  indented  shore  line,  as  the  sea  enters  the  valleys 
between  the  ridges  of  the  dissected  and  subsiding  island-mass. 
As  long  as  subsidence  continues,  no  large  deltas  can  be  built 
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forward  in  the  bays  by  the  decreaeing  streams,  no  strong  cliffs 
can  he  cut  in  the  ridge-ends  by  the  relatively  quiet  lagoon 
waters.  Here  ai^  several  c<)n8equence8  of  the  theory  of  sub- 
sidence which  were  entirely  unsuspected  by  its  inventor.  If 
they  are  matched  by  the  facts,  the  theory  from  which  conse- 
quences so  significant  and  so  specific  can  be  deduced  will  gain 
a  greatly  increased  probability  of  correctness. 

It  requires  only  a  brief  examination  of  large-scale  charts  of 
the  Pacitic  island -groups  to  discover  that  tlie  central  islands 
within  barrier  reefs  are  repeatedly  characterized  by  irregularly 


embayed  shore  lines,  that  the  bays  seldom  contain  extensive 
deltas,  and  that  the  ridge-ends  are  not  strongly  cut  off  in  cliffs. 
Kandava  and  Mbengha  in  the  Fiji  group  (Admiralty  chart  167), 
the  western  members  of  the  Society  group  {chart  1060)  and 
especially  Bora  Bora  (chart  1428),  Gambier  island,  a  western 
member  of  the  Pauinotn  group  (chart  1112),  and  Rosael  island 
(chart  1473)  in  the  Louisiade  archipelago  of  British  New 
Guinea,  may  be  instanced  among  many  others  as  affording 
good  illustration  of  at  least  some  of  these  signiticant  features, 
particularly  of  embayed  shore  lines.  Furthermore,  various 
uplifted  reefs  already  mentioned  are  described  as  having  hori- 
zontal structure ;  and  Gardiner  even  mentions,  as  above  stated, 
beds  of  volcanic  detritus  interbedded  with  the  coralliferous 
limestones  in  one  of  the  Fiji  elevated  reefs. 
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Now,  in  view  of  the  remarkable  accordaoce  that  is  thiu 
found  between  several  pecniiar  conBeqnences  of  the  theory  of 
subsidence  and  several  featares  of  the  central  islands  in  banria 
reefs,  and  id  memor;  of  the  failure  of  certain  conseqaencee  of 
the  theories  of  oatward  growth  and  of  sea-cut  platforms  to 
match  observed  facts,  an  open-minded  inquirer  cannot  hesitate 
in  making  choice  among  the  several  explanations  that  have 
been  suggested  for  barrier  reefs,  and  with  them  of  atolls.  We 
cannot  now,  as  Guppy  did,*  "  pass  over  the  theory  of  sub- 
sidence because  the  more  recent  facts  concerning  the  ocean 
depths  and  the  regions  of  living  and  apraised  reefs  compel  ub 
to  regard  it  as  no  ftinger  necessary."  In  view  of  the  pecniiar 
features  of  the  central  islands  of  barrier  reefs,  the  theory  of 
subsidence  is  to-day  as  valid  as  it  ever  was.  Indeed,  after  ooe 
has  fnlly  appreciated  the  vaiae  that  attaches  to  a  snccessfnl 
confrontation  of  unexpectedly  deduced  consequences  with  pre- 
viously unobserved  facts  in  the  verification  of  a  theory  from 
which  such  consequences  have  been  derived,  it  is  difficnlt  to 
refrain  from  giving  full  acceptance  to  Darwin's  theory,  not- 
withstanding the  doubts  that  have  been  raised  against  its 
sufficiency  by  more  recent  ioveetigatora.  But  nothing  is 
gained  by  over-hasty  confidence  in  a  good  case.  Before  one 
adopts  a  final  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  certain  reefs,  the 
evidently  desirable  thing  would  be  to  have  the  whole  problem 
examined  again  in  the  Pacific  by  an  investigator  who  shoald 
impartially  bear  in  mind  all  the  theories  and  all  their  conse- 
quences. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  it  is  to  Dana  that  we  owe  the  discrimiuating  test  above 
mentioned,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  several  theories  that 
have  been  proposed  to  account  for  coral  reefs,  particularly  for 
barrier  reefs ;  for  it  was  Dana  who  first  directed  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  features  that  ought  to  he  expected  on  a  subsiding 
central  island  as  a  means  of  testing  the  theory  of  subsidence, 
and  hence  o   other  theories  also. 

Dana  first  learned  of  Darwin's  theory  when  the  "Wilkes  Ex- 
pedition reached  Sydney  near  the  end  of  1839.  It  was  several 
months  earlier,  during  "  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Aorai  on  Tahiti,  in 
September  of  1839,"  that  he  tirst  conceived  the  prodnction  of 
an  embayed  shore  line  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  subsidence 
of  a  dissected  land-mass.  "  Snnk  to  any  level  above  that  of 
five  hundred  feet,  the  erosion-made  valleys  of  Tahiti  would 
become  deep  bays,  and  above  that  of  one  thousand  feet,  fiord- 
like bays,  with  the  ridges  spreading  in  the  water  like  spider's 
legs."  It  is  important  to  notice  that  this  principle,  simple  as 
•  Victoria  Inst.,  1888,  1-16  ;  see  p.  6. 
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it  is,  had  no  place  in  geology  or  geography  at  the  time  of 
Dana's  voyage.  He  appears  to  hare  been  the  first  fnllr 
to  recognize,  and  he  was  Burely  the  first  to  state  wita 
emphasis,  the  simple  origin  of  the  alternating  bays  and  head- 
lands in  an  irregnlar  shore  line  by  the  partial  sabmergenee  of  a 
dissected  land-mass.  He  may  have  been  pre<^ed  a  few  years 
in  the  general  recognition  of  the  idea  by  De  la  Beche,  who  in 
his  "  Eesearcbes  in  Theoretical  Greology "  (London,  J  834) 
states  that,  on  the  island  of  Corsica,  "  the  west  coaat  plungee 
suddenly  into  the  sea,  and  the  valleys  are  continued  beneath 
it,  presenting  nnmerons  inlets  where  the  level  of  the  sea  meets 
the  inclined  bottom  of  the  valley "  (p.  193) :  De  la  Beche's 
attention  was,  however,  given  chiefly  to  the  submarine  part  of 
the  valleys,  and  only  iDcidentally  to  the  associated  outline  of 
the  coast.  No  one,  Ibelieve,  has  hitherto  qnoted  the  above  sen- 
tence in  this  connection :  in  Penck's  thorough  review  of  coastal 
forms  in  his  "Morphologie  dcr  Erdoherfliiche "  (Stuttgart, 
1894),  reference  is  made  to  De  la  Beche's  discussion  of  snb- 
merged  valleys,  but  Dana  b  named  as  the  first  to  recognize  the 
origin  of  bays  by  enbmergence  (582), 

Dana,  on  the  other  hand,  explicitly  and  repeatedly  emphasizes 
the  effect  of  subsidence  in  producing  bays,  and  as  repeatedly 
adduces  indented  shore  lines  in  confirmation  of  Darwin  s 
theory  of  coral  reefs.  In  his  first  report  he  says,*  when  ex- 
plaining the  consequences  of  subsidence :  '*  The  very  features 
of  tjhe  land,  the  deep  indentations,  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
subsidence  to  one  who  has  studied  the  character  of  the  Pacific 
islands,"  and  in  a  footnote  he  refers  to  a  later  chapter  where 
the  following  explicit  statement  is  made,  under  the  general 
heading,  "  Evidence  of  snbsidence,"  and  the  special  heading, 
'*  Deep  bay-indentations  in  coasts  as  the  terminations  of 
valleys " ;  "  In  the  remarks  upon  the  valleys  of  the  Pacific 
islands,  it  has  been  shown  that  they  were  in  general  formed  by 
the  waters  of  the  land,  nnaided  by  the  eea ;  that  the  sea  tends 
only  to  level  off  the  coast,  or  give  it  an  even  outline.  When, 
therefore,  we  find  the  several  valleys  continued  on  beneath  the 
sea.  and  their  enclosing  ridges  standing  out  in  long  narrow 
points,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  island  has  subsided 
after  the  formation  of  the  valleys.  For  such  an  island  as 
Tahiti  could  not  subside  even  a  few  scores  of  feet  without 
changing  the  even  outline  into  one  of  deep  coves  or  bays,  the 
ridges  projseting  out  to  sea  on  every  side.  .  .  ,  The  absence  of 
sncti  coves,  on  nie  contrary,  is  evidence  that  any  subsidence 
which  has  taken  place  has  been  comparatively  small  in 
amount "  (393).  A  similar  statement  is  made  in  Dana's  first 
•Geology,  U.  S.  Expl.  Biped.,  1849,  181. 
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book  OD  this  subject,  "On  Coral  Reefs  and  Islands,"*  and 
in  the  several  editions  of  his  larger  book,  "  Corals  aod  Coral 
Is  lands,  "f 

It  is  singular  how  seldom  the  valae  of  Dana's  significaiit 
evidence  has  until  recent  years  been  appreciated  by  other 
students  of  coral  reefs.  It  is  inconspicuously  referred  to  in 
the  appendix  to  the  third  edition  of  Darwin's  "Coral  Reefs" 
(London,  1889),  prepared  by  Bonney,  who  says  in  this  connec- 
tion that  fiord-like  indentations  in  tlie  rocky  coasts  of  islands 
are  "  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  tlie  strongest  evidences 
of  subsidence  all  the  world  over"  (310-3H),  but  the  editor 
does  not  draw  special  attention  to  this  evidence  as  affording  an 
independent  and  therefore  highly  valuable  confirmation  of 
Darwin's  theory.     Dana's  statement  is  noted  by  Kramer,}  who 

§ives  it  local  application  in  explaining  certain  bays  of  the 
amoan  islands,  but  he  fails  to  recognize  its  general  value  in 
relation  to  the  subsidence  theory  of  coral  reefs.  It  is  quoted 
by  Gardiner,;}  but  without  recognition  of  its  importance,  for  he 
says:  "Such  evidence  when  applied  to  volcanic  islands  is,  I 
submit,  of  very  doubtful  value."  Murray  does  not  mention 
Dana's  evidence;  Agassiz  rejects  it,  for  he  writes:  "There 
are  ...  no  indications  that  either  the  Marquesas  or  Mchetia  has 
been  subjected  to  the  effects  of  subsidence,  as  Dana  assumes."  | 
Dana's  statement  in  this  connection  was :  "  The  Marquesas  are 
remarkable  for  their  abrupt  shores,  often  inaccessible  cliffs, 
and  deep  bays.  The  absence  of  gentle  slopes  along  the  shores, 
their  angular  features,  abrupt  soundings  close  alongside  of  the 
island,  and  deep  indentations,  all  bear  evidence  of  subsidence 
to  some  extent :  for  their  features  are  very  similar  to  those 
which  Kaui  or  Tahiti  would  present,  if  buried  half  its  height 
in  the  sea,  leaving  only  the  sharper  ridges  and-peaks  out  of 
water."T^  Evidently,  then,  the  importance  of  Dana's  contribu- 
tion to  Darwin's  theory  has  been  slow  in  gaining  general 
recognition.  This  is  probably  because  an  understanding  of  the 
reasonable  evolution  of  coastal  forms  has  not  yet  gained  general 
possession  of  the  scientific  mind ;  or  perhaps  because  some 
students  of  the  coral  reef  problem  still  adhere  to  the  obsolete 
explanation  of  bays  by  marine  erosion,  an  explanation  which 
Dana  explicitly  excluded ;  can  the  delay  in  application  of 
Dana's  principle  to  the  coral  reef  problem  be  because  there  is 
as  yet  no  sufficiently  general  understanding  of  the  principle 

•  New  York,  1858, 118-119.    f  New  York,  1872, 819-330,  and  1890, 273-374. 

JBftu  der  Korallenriffe,  LeipEig,  1887,  2i. 

i  PrtK!.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc,  ii,  1898,  4B0. 

["Coral  Beefs  of  the  Tropical  Pacific,"  Mem.  Mns.  Ckunp.  ZooL,  1903, 
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that  a  tLeory,  eveo  if  it  is  well  recommeDded  bj  explaininji; 
the  things  it  was  invented  to  explain,  still  needs  confirmation 
by  independent  and  unexpected  evidence  before  it  deserves  to 
be  accepted  as  "  demonstrated  "  % 

But  the  moet  carious  feature  in  all  this  discuBsiou  is  that 
Darwin  himself  did  not  announce  in  the  second  edition  of  hia 
"  Coral  Reefs,"  Dana's  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  theory  of 
subsidence  that  had  been  published  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
famotis  book.  Darwin  was  so  open-minded,  so  fair-minded,  so 
scmpnlously  carefnl  in  considering  all  sides  of  a  problem,  that 
hia  failure  to  bring  forward  Dana's  evidence  can  only  mean 
that  he  did  not  understand  it.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  one  re-reads  his  "  Coral  Reefs "  attentively,  and  notes 
the  critical  and  impartial  consideration  that  he  gave,  not  only 
to  his  own  theory  of  subsidence  but  to  various  other  theories, 
and  the  thoronfchneas  with  which  he  deduced  their  consequences 
for  confrontation  with  the  facts.  He  examined  the  volcanic 
crater  theory  of  atolls  and  dismissed  it  because  it  seemed 
"  improbable  that  there  slionld  have  existed  as  many  craters  of 
immense  size  crowded  together  beneath  the  sea,  as  there  are 
now  in  some  parte  atolls,  ,  .  Nevertheless,"  he  adds,  '*  if  the 
Hm  of  a  crater  afforded  a  basis  at  the  proper  depth,  I  am  far 
from  denying  tiiat  a  reef  like  a  perfectly  characterized  atoll 
might  not  wi  formed ;  some  such,  perhaps,  now  exist."  * 
Agassiz  reporte  reefs  of  this  kind  in  the  eastern  archipelago 
of  the  Fiji  group.  Darwin  carefully  considered  the  submarine 
bank  theory  and  recognized  a  certain  value  in  it;  he  wrote, 
if  "corals  were  to  grow  up  from  a  bank  with  a  level  surface 
some  fathoms  snbmerged,  having  steep  sides  and  being  sitnated 
io,  a  deep  sea,  a  reef  not  to  be  distmguished  from  an  atoll 
mieht  be  formed ;  I  believe  some  such  exist  in  the  West 
Indies.  Bat  a  ditiiculty  of  the  same  kind  with  that  affecting 
the  crater  theory  renaers  .  .  .  this  view  inapplicable  to  the 
greater  number  of  atolls"  (89;  also  55).  Even  the  newer  in- 
formation adduced  by  Murray  as  to  the  shower  of  organic 
material  that  falls  on  the  sea  noor  has  not  altogether  relieved 
thia  difficulty.  Darwin  explicitly,  though  briefly,  considered 
complicated  cases  of  elevation  succeeding  subsidence,  and  of 
subsidence  succeeding  elevation  (140, 145) ;  he  recognizes  such 
complications  as  interruptions  in  subsidence:  "At  the  Society 
archipel^;o  . .  .  the  shoalness  of  the  lagoon  channels  .  .  .  and 
the  broaabelt  of  low  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  indicate 
that,  although  there  must  have  been  great  subsidence  to  have 
prodnced  the  barrier  reefs,  there  has  since  elapsed  a  long 
stationary  period "  (128).  He  makes  repeated  mention  of 
uplifted  reefs  of  various  kinds,  and  considers  in  some  detail 

•"Coiil  Reefs,"  1848,  89. 
Am.  Joub.  Sci.— FonHTH  Skbos,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  306.— FsBRUAaT,  1918. 
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the  eubseqnent  degradation  of  an  nplifted  fringing  reef ;  the 
margin  of  such  a  reef  "  would  generally  during  a  slow  riee  of 
the  land  be  either  partially  or  entirely  worn  down  to  that  level 
at  which  corals  could  renew  their  growth  on  its  npper  edge. 
On  Bome  parts  of  the  const-land  of  Mauritlas  there  are  little 
hillocks  of  coral  rock,  which  are  either  the  last  remnants  of  a 
continnousreef,  or  of  low  islets  formed  on  it"  (55).  It  is  bat 
a  step  from  this  case  to  that  of  the  nplifted  and  wom-dovn 
atolls,  which  later  exploration  has  brought  to  light,  but  the 
failure  to  recognize  the  action  of  solution  made  this  step  diffi- 
cult :  "  the  supposition  ,  .  ,  that  the  upraised  parts  [of  atolls] 
have  been  worn  down  by  the  surf,  and  thus  have  escaped 
observation,  is  overruled  by  the  considerable  depth  of  the 
lagoons  of  all  the  larger  atolls ;  for  this  could  not  have  been 
the  case  if  they  had  suffered  repeated  elevation  and  abrasion  " 
(146).  Darwin  attentively  examined  the  possibility  of  the 
outward  growth  of  reefs  n-om  a  still-standing  foundation,  and, 
although  he  overlooked  the  process  of  solution  in  forming  a 
lagoon,  accepted  tliis  process,  as  above  indicated,  for  certain 
special  cases  (52,  75),  but  rejected  it  for  most  barrier  reefe, 
presumably  because  they  show  only  a  "small  quantity  of  low 
alluvial  land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  "  (1 28 ;  also,  43—4-5); 
possibly  also  because  of  the  extravagantly  large  amonut  of 
coral  waste  that  outward  growth  demands  in  the  formation  of 
a  reef  of  increasing  perimeter  in  water  of  great  depth,  in  com* 
parison  with  the  economy  of  coral  waste  in  a  reef,  the  peri- 
meter of  which  decreases  as  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  incr^ised 
(74,  101).  If  he  did  not  recognize  the  possible  value  of  solu- 
tion in  the  formation  of  lagoons,  he  did  explicitly  mention  the 
movement  of  water  "  thrown  over  the  outer  edge  "  of  a  reef  ; 
"  the  current  thus  produced  would  tend  to  prevent  the  chan- 
nel being  tilled  up  with  sediment,  and  might  even  deepen  it 
under  certain  circumstances"  (54;  also  45).  He  concisely 
stated  the  unanswerable  objection  to  the  theory  of  veneering 
barrier  reefs  on  wave-cut  platforms,  which  had  been  suggested 
for  the  Society  Islands  even  iu  his  time:  "It  will,  perhaps, 
occur  to  some  that  the  actual  reefs  formed  of  coral  are  not  of 
great  thickness,  but  that  before  their  first  growth  the  coasts  of 
these  encircled  islands  were  deeply  eaten  into,  and  a  broad  but 
shallow  submarine  ledge  thus  left,  on  the  edge  of  which  the 
coral  grew ;  but  if  tiiis  had  been  the  case,  the  shore  wonld 
have  been  invariably  bounded  by  lofty  cliffs,  and  not  have 
sloped  down  to  the  lagoon  channel,  as  it  does  in  many  instances" 
(48,  49). 

And  yet  this  most  able  and  impartial  investigator,  who  bo 
logically  deduced  many  consequences  from  all  the  theories  of 
coral  reefs  that  bad  been  invented  in  his  time,  failed  to  go  one 
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step  farther,  and  to  deduce  the  effect  of  subeideDce  in  prodnc- 
ing  an  embayed  shore  line  on  a  dissected  island.  He  mnst 
Enrely  have  read  Dana's  paragraph  on  thi^  point.  Indeed,  in 
describing  the  Marquesas  Islands,  he  says  :  "  Dana  infers  .  ,  . 
from  their  Bteepnees  and  deeply  indented  outline,  that  they 
have  subsided  ";  *  bnt  the  general  principle  here  involved  did 
not  eng^e  his  attention.  Even  the  explicit  reference  to  Oain- 
bier  Island,  a  western  member  of  the  Paumotu  gronp,  in 
Dana's  reportf  as  e.\hibit[ng  forms  that  are  indicative  of  snb- 
Bidence,  indep>endent  of  the  occurrence  of  its  well-developed 
barrier  reef,  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  his  notice.  How 
regrettable  it  is  that  the  great  naturalist  lost  the  pleasure  of 
appreciating  the  value  which  this  evidence  possesses  in  giving 
buependent  confirmation  to  his  theory  ! 

In  recent  years  several  students  of  coral  islands  have,  espe- 
cially in  Australasia,  given  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  drowned 
valleys  the  iniportance  that  it  deserves.  The  latest  of  these  is 
Marshall,  of  Otago,  New  Zealand,  who  writes  as  follows  in  his 
recent  essay  entitled  "Oceania,"  in  the  "  Handbucher  der 
Regionalen  Geolt^e"  :^"The  deep  inlets  that  intersect  the 
coast  line  of  .  .  .  [several  islands  of  the  Society  group]  are 
clearly  due  to  stream  erosion.  Prolonged  marine  action  would 
have  shallowed  or  filled  them  up  or  at  least  would  have  built 
np  bare  of  coastal  debris  across  the  entrances.  The  author  is 
therefore  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  absence  of  cliflfs  at  the 
termination  of  the  radiating  spars,  the  presence  of  deep  water 
in  the  lagoon,  and  of  far-reachmg  inlets  prove  that  marine  ero- 
sion has  not  had  any  inffuence  on  the  form  of  these  islands  at 
the  present  sea  level  .  ,  .  Finally  the  deep  inlets  appear  to  be 
drowned  stream  valleys  and  their  nature  strongly  sapports  the 
belief  that  the  islands  have  been  subjected  to  an  important 
movement  of  subsidenee,"J  Hie  conclusion  is :  "  The  author's 
observations  on  the  islands  of  the  Cook  and  Society  groups  cause 
him  to  support  Darwin's  theory  as  perfectly  full  and  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  reef  phenomena  in  those  island8."§  "  Dar- 
vin's  theory  still  holds  good  in  the  majority  if  not  in  all  coral 
areas,'*!  l^^  direct  testimony  from  an  observer  in  the  anti- 
podes is  most  welcome.  It  reaches  me  through  a  friend  since  the 
writing  of  this  article  was  begun,  and  is  most  apposite  in  provid- 
ing precisely  that  impartial  revision  of  the  problem  by  an  open- 
nimded  investigator  which  was  pointed  out  above  as  desirable 
before  any  final  conclusion  should  be  adopted.  In  view  of  the 
result  of  this  expert  and  first-hand  investigation,  furtlier  delay 

■Coral  Beefs,  2d  ed.,  London,  1874,  201  :  slao,  163. 

f  QeolO)i;j,  U.  S.  Giplor.  Ezped.,  1949,  131. 

X  Vol.  Ti,  Sec.  2,  No.  9,  1911.  p.  13. 

§lbid.  p.  7.  I  Ibid,  p.  30. 
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in  reacbinfr  a  decision  seems  hardly  necessary.  The  alteroa- 
tire  theories  of  ontward  growth  on  still-standine  islands,  of 
veneering  barrier  reefs  on  sea-cnt  platforms,  and  of  npward 
growth  on  up-bu)1t  Hnbia&nne  buiKs,  certainly  deserve  to  be 
considered  wnerevcr  they  can  find  application.  The  down- 
wearing  of  uplifted  reefs  and  atolls  is  evidently  pertinent  in 
certain  cases  of  complicated  history.  Every  case  must,  as 
Agaasiz  repeatedly  insisted,  be  indejpendently  investigated. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  now  be  fairly  said  that  the  theory  of  sub- 
sidence deserves  for  a  number  of  well  etudied  examples  the 
acceptance  that  it  long  enjoyed,  and  that  it  for  a  time  and  in 
part  lost.  It  affords  not  merely  a  possible  explanation ;  it 
exposes  a  well-snpported  explanation  of  many  barrier  reefe, 
and  hence  probablv  also  of  many  atolls.  The  postulate  of 
snbsidence,  on  whicii  Darwin's  theory  is  based,  is  justified  and 
established  by  the  independent  evidence  brought  forward  by 
Dana. 
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I,    Chuhihtkt  and  Physics. 

1.  The  Isomer  of  the  Potassium  Ferricyanide. — Abont  13 
years  ago,  Locke  and  Edwards,  working  in  the  Sheffield  Chemical 
Laboratoiy,  described  potassium /S-ferricyanide,  which  they  pre- 
pared by  DoiliDg  solutions  of  the  ordinary  salt  with  hydrocblorio 
acid.  I'he  new  salt  differs  from  the  ordinary  one  in  cryslaliiDe 
habit,  in  color,  in  having  a  molecule  of  water  of  oryetallizatioD, 
and  in  various  reactions  with  solutions  of  the  heavy  metals,  the 
reaction  with  a  dilute  nitric  acid  solution  of  bismuth  nitrate  being 
prticularly  characteristic,  as  it  gives  no  precipitat«  with  the 
^-ferri cyanide,  while  it  gives  an  immediate  precipitate  with  even 
very  dilute  solutions  of  the  ordinary  salt.  Recently  Bellucci  and 
Sabatini  have  explained  the  isomer  by  showing  that  it  is  an 
isonitrile,  E,Fe(NC),.H  O,  while  the  ordinary  salt  is  a  nitrile, 
E,Fe(CN)^  In  spite  of  all  these  convincing  facts,  Hadbbb  and 
BtESALSKi  have  made  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  j8-ferricyanide 
b  merely  the  ordinary  salt  contaminated  with  a  trace  of  col- 
loidal Pmssian-blue.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  absolotely 
mistaken  about  this  matter.  Curiously  enough,  although  they 
are  situated  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  appear  to  have  con- 
sulted the  original  articles,  they  have  ignored  entirely  the  bismuth 
reaction,  without  which  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  prepare 
the  jS-ferricyanide  in  a  pure  condition,  since  in  this  preparation  it 
is  very  difficult  to  remove  the  ordinary  ferricyanide.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  they  performed  their  experiments  with  mixtures  of 
the  two  ferri cyanides,  and  it  is  ceriaia  that  their  cocclusions 
are  entirely  witnont  foundation. — Berichte,  xlv,  3516.     h.  i-  w. 

2.  Osmium  Tetroxide  as  an  Oxygen  Carrier, — It  is  well 
known  that  osmium  through  its  oxides  may  act  as  a  carrier  for 
atnoBpheric  oxygen,  but  this  agent  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
employed  for  preparative  purposes  on  account  of  its  high  cost, 
ana  probably  because  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  oxidation 
wonld  proceed  without  a  stopping  point  to  the  formation  of 
worthless  products.  Upon  studying  this  subject  further,  E.  A. 
HoFHANN  has  found  that  osmium  tetroxide  acts  rather  slowly  as 
a  carrier  of  atmospheric  oxygen  in  cold  solutions,  but  that  the  ' 
action  is  more  rapid  with  oxygen  at  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres 
anil  a  temperature  of  50-lOU  C.  In  this  way  by  using  O'Ol  g.  of 
ObO,  in  200"  of  solution  it  was  found  that  40  per  cent  ethyl  alco- 
hol was  oxidized  chiefly  to  acetic  acid  and  aldehyde  in  the  course 
of  3  or  4  hours,  while  diluted  methyl  alcohol  was  oxidized 
to  formaldehyde  and  formic  acid.  It  was  observed  that  the 
aldehydes  are  very  slowly  or  not  at  all  oxidized  by  this  action. 
The  very  interesting  discovery  was  made  that  the  oxygen  of 
chlorates  is  made  active  by  the  presence  of  osmium  tetroxide. 
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even  in  neatral  Bolutione.  For  instance,  if  a  mixture  of  15  g.  of 
metallic  arsenic  and  10  g.  of  potassium  chlorate  is  covered  with 
50"  of  water  there  is  no  reaction,  even  after  adding  1"  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  ;  but  if  a  solution  of  0*015  g.  of  OsO,  is  added,  a 
violent  reaction  takes  place,  with  the  formation  of  arsenic  acid. 
The  oxidatioa  of  various  organic  compounds  was  accomplished 
similarly  with  potassium  or  sodium  chlorate,  and  it  appears  that 
ofimium  tetrojiide  is  more  efficient  in  such  reactions  than  vanadic 
acid,  or  cerium  salts,  which  have  been  used  as  oxygen  carriers  in 
some  of  the  caees.—Berichie,  xlv,  3329.  H.  l.  v. 

3.  A  New  6aaometric  Method  for  Determining  Nitric  Oxide.— 
The  importance  of  nitric  oxide  in  connection  with  the  modem 
development  of  the  utilization  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  no  exact  method  for  determining  this 
gas  in  the  presence  of  others,  have  led  Bjludisch  and  Elisggr  to 
work  out  a  new  method  for  the  purpose,  which  appears  to  be 
exact  and  simple.  The  process  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when 
air  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  nitric  oxide  in  the  presence  of 
solid  potassium  hydroxide  potassium  nitrite  is  produced,  without 
the  formation  of  any  nitrogen  peroxide,  according  to  the  eijuation 

4N0  +  O,  +  4K0H  =  4KN0,  +  2H.0 
The  volume  of  nitric  oxide  is  therefore  four-fifths  of  the  contrac- 
tion. It  is  important  that  the  air  should  be  added  to  the  nitric 
oxide,  for  when  air  is  in  excess  the  N,0,  at  first  formed  is  partly 
oxidized  to  NO  .  In  order  to  carry  out  the  analysis,  a  pipette 
containing  a  little  moist  potassium  hydroxide  in  the  stick  form  is 
completely  exhausted  of  air  by  means  of  mercury,  the  measured 
gas  IS  led  into  the  pipette,  an  excess  of  air,  also  measured,  is  then 
put  in,  and  finally  tlie  residual  gas  is  sucked  out  and  measured. 
The  test-analyses  given  show  excellent  results. — Berichte,  xlv, 
3231.  H.  L.  w. 

4.  The  Preparation  of  Organic  Compounda ;  bvE.  DbBobrt 
Babneit.  Svo,  pp.  310.  Philadelphia,  1912  (P.  Blakiston's  Son 
&  Co.). — This  American  reprint  of  an  English  hook  is  an  excel- 
lent laboratory  manual  which  includes  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical operations.  Many  fundamental  reactions  are  illustrated 
which  are  not  included  in  other  text- books.  A  desirable  feature 
of  the  work  is  the  selection  of  numerous  preparations  which  hare 
been  taken  from  the  patent  literature.  Tne  book  can  be  recom- 
mended for  advanced  students  who  desire  an  extensive  training 
in  laboratory  practice.  The  list  of  references  to  scientific  and 
patent  literature  is  a  very  full  one.  T.  B.  3. 

5.  A  Dictionary  of  Applied  Chemistry;  by  Sib  Edwabd 
Tbobpb.  Revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Vol.  III.  8vo,  pp.  789. 
London,  1012  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.). — The  third  volume 
of  this  important  work  of  reference  extends  from  OR  to  OILS. 
Among  the  large  number  of  articles  the  volume  contains  several 
that  deserve  special  mention.  For  example,  those  on  the  utilisa- 
tion of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  on  metallography,  and  on  naphtha- 
lene (which  takes  up  100  pages  of  the  book)  may  be  noticed  as 
particularly  important  and  interesting.  h.  l.  w. 
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6.  The  Theory  of  Measurement*  ;  bv  A.  de  Fobest  Paxubb. 
Pp.  li,  248,  with  'l6  fignres.  New  York,  1912  (McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.). — This  volume  has  been  prepared  primarily  to  meet 
the  needs  of  BtudentB  in  engineering  and  advanced  physics  wbo 
have  a  working  knowledge  of  tl)e  differential  and  integral  calcu- 
Idb.  It  is  intended  not  to  supersede  but  to  supplement  the 
mannals  and  instruction  sbeete  usually  employed  in  physical 
laboratoriea.  Consequently,  particular  lOBtruments  and  methods 
of  measarement  are  described  only  in  so  far  as  they  serve  to 
illustrate  the  principles  under  discneston. 
The  first  seven  chapters  deal  with  the  general  principles  that 
'  Dnderlie  all  measurements,  with  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the 
errors  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  with  the  methods  by  which 
the  most  probable  result  is  derived  from  a  series  of  discordant 
measBrements.  The  next  five  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  general 
discussion  of  the  precision  of  measurements  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples established  in  the  preceding  chapters.  The  criteria  of 
accidental  errors  and  suitable  methods  for  dealing  with  constant 
and  systematic  errors  are  developed  in  detail.  In  chapter  thir- 
teen, the  relation  between  measurement  and  research  is  pointed 
ont  and  the  general  methods  of  physical  research  are  outlined. 
Throngbout  the  book,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  methods  of 
computation  and  to  the  proper  use  of  significant  figures.  The 
t veil ty -three  tables  of  formuln  and  numbers,  which  immediately 
precede  the  index,  are  exceptionally  well  selected.     [In  Table  v, 

page  219,  read  -.-  aJJ  for  ^~-  JJ.  1  This  text  should  be  use- 
ful to  graduate  students  and  teachers  as  well  as  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students.  Everything  about  the  volume  is  do 
complete,  elegant  and  pertinent  that  both  the  author  and  the 
publishers  deserve  to  be  congratulated  for  their  care  and  success 
ID  prodncing  a  most  useful  text.  h.  b.  it. 

1,  Physical  Laboratory  Guide ;  by  Frkdbkice  C.  Reeve. 
Pp.  X,  182,  with  lt(  figures.  New  York,  1912  (American  Book 
Co.), — This  manual  covers  all  the  requirements  of  the  "College 
Entrance  Board "  and  similar  Examination  Hoards.  The  guid- 
ing principle  of  the  book  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
SQOtatioo  from  the  preface  :  "  ...  the  working  directions  in 
lis  manual  are  unusually  full.  The  delusion  of  giving  the  pupil 
only  a  hint  about  the  experiment  and  then  expecting  him  to 
work  it  ont  for  himself  always  results  in  confusion  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  and  an  impossible  situation  for  the  teacher."  A  large 
number  of  questions,  to  be  answered  In  writing  by  the  student, 
are  scattered  through  the  text.  Chapter  X,  pages  1 15  to  146,  is 
entitled  "Notes  on  the  Experiments,"  and  it  amounts  to  a  care- 
fully prepared  synopsis  of  the  definitions  and  physical  laws 
trhich  are  involved  in  the  preceding  experimenis.  The  next 
chapter  consists  of  19  tables  of  mathematical  and  physical  con- 
stants.    The  last  chapter  gives  a  list  of  apparatus  required  for 
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the  experiments  and  also  some  faints  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain simple  forms  of  apparatus,  such  as  voltdc  cells,  Wheat- 
stone's  bridges,  etc.  H.  s.  u. 

8,  Tfte  Kntrgy  System  of  Matter  ;  by  Jahks  Weie.  Pp.  is, 
200,  with  12  diagrama.  London,  1912  (Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.). — The  subject-matter  of  this  book  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
namelv,  "I  Greneral  Statement,"  *'II  Principles  of  Inception," 
and  "III  Terrestrial  Conditions,"  An  idea  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  contents  of  the  volume  can  best  be  gotten  from  the  follow- 
ing qiiotatioDS.  On  pages  3  and  4  we  read  :  "  Of  modern 
research  into  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  little  requires 
to  be  said.  It  is  largely  founded  on  certain  radio-active  and 
electrical  phenomena  which,  in  themselves,  contribute  little  infor- 
mation. But  aided  by  speculative  methods  and  the  use  of  pre- 
conceived ethereal  bypolneses,  various  elaborate  theories  have 
been  formulated,  explaining  matter  and  its  properties  entirely  in 
terms  of  ethereal  motions.  Such  coDce])tionB  in  their  proper 
sphere — namely,  that  of  metapfaysics — would  be  no -doubt  of 
interest,  but  when  advanced  as  a  scientific  proposition  or  solution 
they  border  on  the  ridiculous."  The  author,  on  page  104,  com- 
pares the  present  state  of  physical  science  with  its  condition 
before  the  time  of  Copernicus,  and,  on  page  195,  he  says  in  ibis 
connection  :  "  Like  its  predecessor  relating  to  the  motion  of  the 
sun  and  stars  round  the  earth,  the  doctrine  of  energy  transmission 
between  separate  masses  in  space  such  as  the  sun  and  the  earth 
cannot  be  custained  in  the  face  of  scientific  observation.  This 
doctrine  is  found  on  investigation  to  be  supported  not  by  phe- 
nomena but  by  the  conception  of  an  elastic  ethereal  medium,  of 
whose  existence  there  is  absolutely  no  evidential  proof,  and  the 
necessity  for  which  disappears  along  with  the  hypothesis  it  sup- 
ports." Taken  broadly,  the  entire  volume  is  devoted  to  showing 
that  each  heavenly  body  is  unqualifiedly  conservative  in  itself. 

H.  B.  u. 

fl.  Electricity  and  MagnelUm, ;  by  Sydmkt  G.  Stablinu. 
Pp.  vii,  583,  with  452  figures.  London,  1912  (Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.). — The  present  volume  is  intended  for  use  in  senior 
classes,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  theory  of  determinants  and  of  the  differential 
and  integral  calculus  is  assumed.  The  material  of  the  text  is 
presented  in  the  following  order  :  magnetism,  current  electricitv, 
electrostatics,  electrolysis,  thermo-electricity,  electromagnetics, 
etc.  I>ue  attention  is  also  given  to  varying  and  alternating  cur- 
rents, to  electromagnetic  radiation,  to  conduction  in  gases,  and 
to  radio-activity.  The  index  is  immediately  preceded  by  Ifll 
examples  which  are  grouped  to  correspond  lo  the  preceding 
chapters.  The  text  seems  to  be  very  reliable  but  encyclopedic, 
and  hence  it  is  exceptionally  good  for  reference.  On  the  other 
hand,  because  of  the  very  larpe  amount  of  material  presented,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  tlie  small  type  used  throughout,  the  volume 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to  meet  the  usual  require- 
ments of  class-room  work  in  this  country.  h.  s.  r. 
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]  0.  Studies  in  Radioactivity  ;  by  W.  H.  Braoo.  Pp.  z,  106, 
with  TU  ti|;ures.  London,  1912  (M&cmillan  and  Co.). — This  toI- 
nme  of  "  Macmitlan'a  Science  Monographs"  deals  mainly  with  the 
phenomena  attending  the  paesage  of  a,  j3,  r  ""'^  JTrays  through 
tUAtter.  The  researches  of  the  author  have  been  so  bound  up 
with  the  work  of  other  investigators  that,  of  necessity,  the  vol- 
Dme  IB  not  restricted  to  a  systematic  account  of  Braeg's  experi- 
ments but  it  is  limited  only  by  the  contines  of  the  field  in  Which 
the  inquiries  have  been  made.  It  is  manifestly  Impossible  to  do 
jastice  to  the  argument  of  the  text  in  the  space  at  our  disposal. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  is  well-known,  Bragg  interprets  the 
experimental  evidence  as-  showing  the  non-existence  of  true  sec- 
ondary radiation  and  that  ^and  y  rays  are  corpuscular  in  nature 
NDce  tbey  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  completely  interchangeable 
with  the  moving  electron.  The  investigations  of  the  author  are 
so  important,  his  style  is  so  lucid  and  pleasing,  and  the  diagrams 
and  type  are  so  clear,  that  the  book  merits  the  attention  of  all 
Ktudents  of  radio-activity.  h,  s.  p. 

11.  Electric  Lighting;  by  William  Suodabds  Fbasklin. 
Pp.  viii,  ii99,  with  203  figures.  New  York,  1013  (The  Macmillan 
Ca). — It  seems  desirable  to  point  out  the  relationship  existing 
between  this  book  and  certain  earlier  volumes  by  the  same  author. 
The  present  volume  is  intended  to  be  a  companion  to  "  Dynamos 
and  Motors  "  by  Franklin  and  Esty.  In  these  two  volumes  the 
physical  principles  underlying  operating  engineering  rather  than 
the  principles  of  design  have  received  especial  emphasis.  Also, 
the  ground  covered  in  these  two  books  is  not  coextensive  with 
the  material  presented  in  the  author's  "  Elements  of  Electrical 
Engineering." 

Some  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  volume  to  which  this  notice 
primarily  refers  are  :  installation  and  operation  coats,  electric 
distribution  and  wiring,  alternating-current  lines,  photometry, 
electric  lamps,  lamp  shades  and  reflectors,  interior  and  street 
illumination,  electrolysis  and  batteries,  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems,  and  dielectric  stresses.  The  practical  value  of  the  text 
is  enhanced  by  numerous  bibliographical  references,  The  figures 
are  clear-cut  and  to  the  point,  and  the  manner  of  presentation  has 
the  same  characteristics  as  all  of  the  author's  works,  namely, 
lucidity  and  practicability.  Appendix  B  is  a  list  of  63  problems 
classified  according  to  the  respective  chapters.  u.  s.  u. 

12.  Lehrbuch  der  Optik ;  by  Paul  Drudr.  Third  edition, 
revined  by  E  Gbhrcks.  Pp.  xvi,  648.  I.«ipzig,  191!^  (S.  Hirzel). 
— The  latest  editiop  of  this  standard  text-booK  differs  but  little 
from  the  second  (see  this  Journal,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  140,  1907).  Two 
new  articles,  dealing  respectively  with  Stokes's  theory  of  aberra- 
tion and  with  photochemical  processes  in  gases,  have  been  added. 
The  bibliographical  and  explanatory  foot-notes  have  been  changed 
to  conform  to  the  recent  developments  of  the  subject.  The  num- 
ber of  pages,  however,  has  only  been  increased  by  ten,     a.  8.  u. 
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13.  A  Laboratory  Manual  o/  AUernatiiig  Cwrentt ;  by  John 
H.  MoBZCROFT.  Pf).  viii,  247,  184  tiguren,  27  plates.  New  York, 
1912  (LoDgmans,  Green  and  Co.). — ^The  thirtj-nine  experimttote 
described  are  designed  for  the  use  of  senior  students  of  electrical 
engineering,  and  beoce  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
alternating  currents  is  assumed.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author 
most  laboratory  texts  are  conducive  to  mere  perfanctory  manipa- 
lation  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  hence  he  baa  l^d  special 
stress  on  the  careful  analyaie  of  the  test  to  be  performed,  of'tbe 
different  variables  involved  and  their  relations  to  one  another,  of 
the  errors  likely  to  be  introduced,  etc.  Also,  aa  far  as  reasonabU, 
the  student  is  expected  to  work  out  for  himself  the  soheme  of 
connections,  to  select  the  most  suitable  meters,  and  to  prepare  hi:) 
record  sheets  iu  advance.  In  order  that  the  student  may  thor- 
oughly appreciate  the  principlcii  involved  in  the  construction  of 
his  measuring  apparatus  and  that  he  shall  know  the  limitations  of 
the  instruments,  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  action  of  alter- 
nating current  meters  is  given  than  may  be  found  elsewhere. 
Another  new  feature  of  the  text  consists  in  a  mathematical  dis- 
cussion of  armature  reaction  in  single  and  polyphase  machines. 
The  appendix  includes  the  plates,  which  are  reproductions  of 
ondograph  and  oscillograph  records.  These  curves  have  been 
carefully  selected  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  certain  involved 
points  indicated  at  different  parts  of  the  text,  "  It  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that  much  more  of  this  type  of  work  should  be  incoqM)- 
rated  in  our  laboratory  courses."  The  paper  used  is  very  good, 
the  type  and  diagi'ams  are  above  reproach,  and  no  effort  seems  to 
have  been  sparea  to  make  the  volume  as  useful  and  attractive  as 
possible.  H.  s.  r. 


II.    Geology  and  Natural  Histokt. 

1.  Cambrian  Brachiopoda ;  by  Charles  D.  Walcott. 
Monograph  51,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  ;  parts  1  and  2,  1912,  pp.  872, 
pis.  104. — The  monograph  on  the  Cambrian  Brachiopoda  by 
Charles  D.  Walcott  has  been  going  through  the  press  for  so 
long  a  time  and  the  date  of  its  publication  so  nearly  coincides 
with  the  calendar  year  that  an  exact  statement  concerning  its 
publication  and  first  distribution  may  be  of  value  to  bibliog- 
raphers. Part  II  (plates)  was  received  by  the  IT.  S.  Geologi<»l 
Survey  from  the  Government  Printing  Oflv^^  during  the  fwl  of 
1912,  the  exact  date  being  of  no  consequence  because  no  copies 
were  sent  out  at  that  time.  Part  I  (text)  was  received  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  on  December  24,  1912,  and  copies  of 
both  parts  were  neut  out  on  December  28  t«  the  following : 
Messrs.  Charles  Barrois,  W.  0.  Brogger,  J.  M.  Clarke,  W.  H. 
Dall,  Kari  A.  GrOnwall,  G.  F.  Matthew,  J.  C.  Moberg,  A.  G. 
Nathorst,  D.  P.  Oehlert,  J.  F.  Pompeckj,  Charles  Schuchert, 
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E  0.  Ulrich,  Stuart  Weller.  H.  S.  Williame,  Carl  Wimao,  and 
tbe  immediate  distribution  list  of  the  Survey,  which  includes 
aboDt  twenty-five  scientific  magaziDe.o,  institutions,  etc,  This 
preliminary  distribution  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
ihe  date  of  publication  (December  26,  1912)  within  the  calendar 
year  which  appears  on  the  title  pages  of  the  volumes,  something 
vhich  might  not  have  happened  if  the  entire  sendings  had  been 
illowed  to  go  forward  in  the  usual  way. 

LANCABTKB  D,    BtfELtNG. 

S.  Index  to  the  Stratigraphy  of  North  America;  by  Buley 
Willis.  Prof.  Paper  71,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  804  pages,  19  text 
figs,;  accompanied  (in  separate  case)  by  a  geologic  map  of  North 
Amenca  compiled  by  the  0.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  co5peration 
with  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  and  the  Institute  Geolfigico 
deMeiico,  under  the  supervision  of  Bailey  Willis  and  G,  W.  Stose, 
IBIS, — This  very  important  piibliaation  is  particularly  valuable 
for  tbe  accompanying  geologic  map  of  North  Amenca  in  four 
sheets,  making  -a  wall  map  60X77  inches.  Tbe  geology  on  this 
map  is  shown  in  42  colors,  1  of  which  gives  the  distribution  of 
Qaatemary  formations,  9  Cenozoic,  8  Mesozoic,  1 1  Paleozoic,  and 
13  pre- Paleozoic.  In  addition  there  are  in  the  text  18  sketch 
maps  giving  the  areal  distribution  of  the  combined  formati<ms  of 
a  system,  along  with  the  key  to  references  in  the  text  where  con- 
eiderable  %f  the  local  geology  is  described.  This  map  will  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  American  geologists,  and  is  indispensable 
to  ail  teachers  of  geology.  Its  color  scheme  is  so  arranged  that 
the  major  features  of  the  continent  are  apparent  at  a  distance, 
while  tbe  detail  is  readily  discernible  on  closer  view. 

The  Index  to  the  Stnitigraphy  of  North  America  is  a  compi- 
lation designed  to  explain  tbe  geologic  map.  The  compiler,  Mr. 
Willie,  "baa  assembled  the  latest  or  most  authoritative  statements 
of  fact  and  opinion,  selected  according  to  his  best  judgment.  .  .  . 
The  material  selected  comprises  discussions  of  stratigraphy,  some 
citations  of  fossils,  and  some  views  on  correlation.  The  aim  has 
been  to  state  stratigraphic  facts  as  fully  as  the  data  available  or 
the  scope  of  the  work  permit,  and  to  include  as  much  as  space 
allows  relating  to  faunas  and  correlation.  Quotation  is  preferred, 
bat  where  it  was  not  practicable  an  abstract  of  facts  has  been 
made  and  the  reference  given," 

The  work  was  a  most  difficult  and  laborious  undertaking,  and 
the  thanks  of  all  geologists  are  due  to  Mr.  Willis  and  Mr.  Stose. 

c.  s. 

3.  Le/trbuch  der  Pal&oxoologie.  I:  Wirbellose  Tiere;  II: 
Wirbehiere  ;  by  E.  S'dromer  ton  RBicuBifBACH.  Pages  342  and 
325,  figs.  398  and  234.  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1909-1612.— This 
leit-book  of  paleontology  is  now  completed.  It  is  replete  with 
excellent  illustrations,  most  of  which  arc  redrawn  from  many  dif- 
ferent sources,  and  the  printing  is  of  the  best.  The  material  is 
handled  from  the  standpoint  of  classes,  subclasses,  and  orders,  all 
of  which  are  briefly  defined  and  tbe  essential  characters  pointed 
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out  and  as  a  rule  illustrated.  The  geologic  dtetribution,  with  the 
more  important  recent  literature,  is  the  closing  topic  or  the  dis- 
cuesion  of  each  class  of  organisms.  The  final  chapter  in  the  work 
consists  of  60  pages  treating  of  Fauna!  Succession,  Geographic 
Distribution  and  Ecology,  Paleozoology  and  Biogenesis,  and  the 
Vanishing  of  the  Stocks.  The  book  is  recommended  to  teachers 
and  students  of  paleontology.  c.  s. 

4.  Paleolithic  man. — In  sharp  contrast  to  the  dearth  of  fossil 
human  remains  in  the  Americas  are  the  discoveries  which  are 
continually  coming  to  light  in  the  Old  World.  The  latest  of 
these  is  the  findiug  near  Piltdown  Common,  Fletohing,  Siutsex, 
in  gravel  deposited  by  the  river  Ouse,  of  relics  of  bnmanitr,  con- 
sistrng  of  the  greater  part  of  a  brain-case  and  one  mandibular 
ramus  with  two  molar  teeth.  These  bones  were  associated  with 
water-worn  eoliths,  and,  still  more  to  tbe  point,  with  two  frag- 
ments of  molar  teeth  of  a  Pliocene  elephant  and  the  water-worn 
cusp  of  a  mastodon  molar ;  in  addition  to  the  Pliocene  relies 
were  also  found  the  teeth  of  hippopotamus,  beaver,  horse,  and 
part  of  tbe  antler  of  the  red  deer,  with  several  unabraded  early 
Paleolithic  (Chellean)  implements.  Of  course  the  yoangest  asso- 
ciated remains  only  serve  to  determine  tbe  date  of  the  deposits 
and  therefore  seem  to  refer  them  to  Lower  Pleiatocene  time. 

Tbe  skull  measures  IBO""  in  length  by  ISO""  in  greatest 
width,  and  the  bones  are  nearly  twic«  the  normal  thickness,  the 
indicated  bratn  capacity  being  about  1070".  Comparison  with 
tbe  Neanderthal  type  shows  ^r  tbe  Sussex  skull  a  much  steeper 
forehead  with  only  a  feeble  brow  ridge,  while  the  remarkably  tow 
and  broad  rear  of  tbe  skull  indicates  an  ape-like  neck.  Tbe  jaw 
is  tiimilar  to  that  of  a  young  cbimpanEce  but  the  comparatively 
long  and  narrow  molars  are  distinctly  human. 

"  At  least  one  very  low  type  of  man  with  a  high  forehead  was 
therefore  in  existence  in  western  Europe  long  before  the  low- 
browed Xeanderthal  man  became  widely  spread  in  this  region. 
Dr.  Smith  Woodward  accordingly  inclines  to  the  theory  that 
tbe  Neanderthal  race  was  a  degenerate  oSshoot  of  early  man  and 
probably  became  extinct,  while  surviving  modern  man  may  have 
arisen  directly  from  the  primitive  source  of  which  the  Piltdown 
skull  provides  the  first  discovered  evidence." — Nature,  Dec.  19, 
1912,  p.  438.  K.  s.  i_ 

5.  Itoataty,  a  rejoinder  to  the  article  by  Harmon  Lewie ;  by 
John  F.  Hatfobd.  Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Geology, 
vol.  XX,  pp.  562-576,  1912. — In  the  Journal  of  Geology  for  Octo- 
ber-November, 1911,  Mr.  Harmon  Lewis  claimed  that  Hayford 
had  made  a  fundamental  error  in  his  computations  on  tbe  depth 
and  completeness  of  isostatic  compensation, — namely,  that  if  the 
assumption  of  complete  compensation  was  wrong  the  following 
calculations  would  bring  out  not  a  true  depth  but  such  a  one  as 
would  counteract  the  effect  of  the  wrong  assumption  and  thus 
keep  the  sum  of  the  residuals  small.  I^wls,  however,  did  not 
demonstrate  his  claim  by  actual  application  of  his  theory  to  Hay- 
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ford's  data.  The  latter  states  that  this  could  have  been  done 
with  bat  small  expenditure  of  time  and  in  this  article  makes  such 
an  application.  It  is  shown  that  for  any  assumed  depth  of  com- 
pensation a  degree  of  compensation  can  be  calculated  which  will 
give  the  observed  deflection  of  the  vertical  at  any  station.  He 
points  oat,  however,  that  on  assuming  a  certain  depth  of  com- 
pensation the  degree  of  compensation  is  greatly  different  for 
different  stations,  there  being  overcompensation  for  some,  under- 
compenaation  for  others.  This  discordance  of  results  Hayford 
holds  to  prove  the  error  of  the  criticism  of  Lewis.  The  results  of 
gravity  determinations  Hayford  further  points  out  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  his  computations  from  deflections  of  the  vertical,  the 
two  methods  of  investigation  thus  giving  mutual  support. 

J.  B. 

6.  Invegtigation  of  the  Theory  of  Jaottaty  in  India  /  by 
MajokH.  L.  Ckobthwait,  R.E.,  Dy.  Superintendent,  Survey  of 
India.  Professional  Paper  No.  13,  Survey  of  India.  Pp.  14,  pi,  I, 
ldl3. — This  paper  consists  of  an  application  to  India  of  Hayford's 
method  of  determining  the  depth  and  degree  of  isostatic  compen- 
sation. It  was  assumed  that  compensation  is  uniform  and  com- 
plete at  a  depth  of  113-7  km.,  the  depth  found  most  probable  for 
the  United  States.  It  is  shown  that  the  residuals,  the  test  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  initial  assumptions,  average  about  three  times  as 
large  for  India  as  for  the  iJnited  States.  In  conclusion  Major 
Crosthwait  states  that  the  drawback  to  treating  this  snbject  by 
hard  and  fast  mathematical  formulie  is  that  we  introduce  into  a 
discussion  of  the  constitution  of  the  earth's  crust  a  uniform 
method  when,  in  reality,  probably  no  uniformity  exists.  The 
map  of  India  in  the  back  shows  graphically  the  system  in  the 
distribntion  of  the  residuals.  The  narrow  trough  of  greatly 
deficient  density  lying  south  of  the  Himalayas  is  a  most  striking 
feature.  J.  B. 

7.  E^ect  of  Topography  and  laoHatic  Compensation  upon 
the  Intensity  of  Gravity  (Second  Paper)  ;  by  William  Bowie. 
Special  Publication  No.  12,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Wash- 
ington, D,  C.  Pp.  28,  pis.  5.  1912. — In  the  previous  report  on 
the  distribntion  of  gravity  over  the  United  States  89  stations 
were  used.  In  the  present  investigation  the  numher  has  been 
raised  to  124.  The  relation  of  gravity  anomalies  to  the  outcrops 
of  the  several  geological  systems  is  rediscussed  and  also  the  com- 
pleteness of  compensation.  It  is  concluded  that  the  average 
departure  from  complete  compensation  indicated  by  the  gravity 
determinations  is  represented  by  a  layer  of  rock  630  feet  thick. 
The  deflections  of  the  vertical  gave  250  feet.  In  neither  case  is 
the  result  of  a  high  grade  of  accuracy  but  both  indicate  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  isostatic  adjustment.  Illustration  No.  2  showing 
the  lineM  of  equal  anomaly  is  especially  instructive.  j.  b. 

8.  The  Making  of  the  Earth  ;  by  J,  W.  GEEaoKY.  Pp.  viii, 
256  ;  with  38  figures.  New  York,  1912  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.).— 
This  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  "  Home  University  Library  of 
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Modern  Knowledge"  and  is  a  readable  volume  dealing  with  such 
subjects  aB  tbe  nebular  origin,  the  formation  of  the  eartb'a  crust, 
the  plan  of  tbe  earth,  the  deformation  of  the  earth  and  tbe  origin 
of  life.  It  ifi  a  difficult  and  doubtful  task  to  deal  in  a  popular 
and  yat  gctentitic  manner  with  eubjectB  so  speculative  and  on 
which  so  little  is  securely  known.  It  is  unfortunate  that  manr 
speculative  views  are  stated  in  this  volume  with  the  confidence  of 
better  demonstrated  conclusions,  and  important  difficulties  if 
appreciated  are  not  mentioned.  Thus  the  lay  reader  will  either 
come  to  regard  geology  as  a  visionary  science  or  gain  a  false  con- 
fidence in  Its  more  speculative  aspects.  j.  b. 

9.  The  Geological  Society  of  America. — The  twentv-fifth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  was  held  in  New  llaTeii, 
Connecticut,  under  the  auspices  of  Yale  University,  from  Decem- 
ber 28  to  31.  Tbe  meeting  was  largely  attended  and  many  inter- 
esting papers  were  presented.  The  presidential  address,  delivered 
by  Prof.  H.  L.  Fairchild  on  Saturday  evening,  was  on  the  xab- 
ject  of  "The  Pleistocene  Formations  of  New  York  State."  "Hie 
morning  sessions  for  the  three  days  were  general  in  character,  in 
which  tne  entire  Society  united,  while  in  toe  afternoon  three  sec- 
tional sessions  were  held  :  Group  A,  dynamic,  structural,  glacial, 
and  physiographic,  presided  over  by  the  President ;  Group  B, 
strati  graphic  and  paleontologic,  presided  over  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Prof.  David  White  ;  and  Group  C,  petrologic,  mineralogic, 
and  economic,  presided  over  by  the  Vice-President,  Prof.  I.  C. 
White.  A  geological  e:tcursion  to  the  neighboring  trap  sheeta 
and  dikes  was  planned  for  Sunday  morning,  but  on  account  of 
bad  weather  had  to  he  given  up  ;  in  the  afiernoon  the  Peabody 
and  Art  Museums,  and  the  University  Library,  were  open  for 
inspection. 

A  special  feature  was  the  evening  meeting  of  the  29th,  com- 
memorating the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  James  D.  Dana  ;  this 
was  opened  by  President  Hadley,  and  brief  addresses  followed 
having  reference  to  Dana  as  a  man,  by  Professor  W.  N.  Rice  ; 
as  a  teacher,  by  Dr.  E.  O.  Hovey  ;  as  a  geologist,  by  Dr.  G.  P. 
Merrill ;  and  as  a  zoologist,  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Clarke  (read  by  Prof, 
H.  L.  Fairchild^.  There  was  also  an  exhibition  of  tbe  Dana 
books,  manuscripts,  diplomas,  and  medals  in  the  Library. 

The  Paleontological  Society  also  held  its  fourth  annual  meet- 
ing at  New  Haven,  on  December  3ti,  31,  and  the  ABsociation  of 
American  Geographers  met  there  on  December  27,  28. 

10.  Gems  and  Precious  Stones  of  the  United  States. — Among 
tbe  many  intei'esting  advance  chapters  of  the  Mineral  Besoaroes 
of  the  United  States  for  1911,  attention  should  have  been  called 
earlier  to  that  on  the  Gems  and  Precious  Stones,  by  Dr.  T>.  B. 
Sterrett.  Among  the  points  of  special  interest  are  noted  the 
opening  of  an  emerald  mine  near  Snelby,  N.  C,  yielding  valuable 
gems  ;  the  development  in  the  output  of  agate  and  jasper,  and 
their  related  varieties  of  quartz  ;  and  the  development  of  sap- 
phire mining  in  Montana.     It  is  stated  that  the  output  of  dia- 
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monds  from  Cape  Colony  amounted  to  upwards  of  2,000,000  carats 
for  the  year,  valued  at  £5,400,000  sterling.  The  Transvaal  and 
the  Orange  Free  State  also  yielded  large  quantities,  and  some 
stones  were  obtained  from  the  Belgian  Coneo.  Id  this  country, 
it  is  worth  notios  that  prospecting  in  Arkansas  has  shown  the 
emtence  of  two  alamo nd- bearing  pipes,  but  lack  of  capital  hln- 
dered  defelopment  in  1911.  The  largest  diamond  found  in  the 
year  was  8^  carats  ;  another  weighed  344  oarats. 

11.  Coiiege  Zoology;  by  Robbkt  W.  Hegneb.  Pp.  xxiv, 
733,  with  55.1  illustraCious.  New  York,  1912  (The  Macmitlan 
Company). — This  book  is  designed  especially  for  students  in 
American  colleges  who  require  a  general  survey  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  in  a  single  course  of  study.  The  type  system  is 
followed,  by  selecting  in  each  group  the  representative  which  is 
the  most  familiar  or  of  the  most  economic  importance.  More 
lUeulion  is  devot«d  to  the  functions  of  the  organ  systems  of  the 
TarioDs  groups  than  to  strictly  anatomical  details.  An  introduc- 
tion of  25  pages  is  followed  by  375  pages  of  descriptions  of 
invertebrate  animals  (of  which  ten  phyla  are  recognized)  and 
about  300  pages  of  vertebrates.  This  seems  a  reasonable  distri- 
botion  of  the  available  space,  for  each  group  is  adequately 
treated.  The  illustrations  are  chosen  mainly  from  well-known 
works,  and  are  quite  satisfactory.  The  book  is  remarkably  free 
from  errors  and  unessential  details,  and  is  eminently  suitable  for 
coarses  in  general  or  economic  zoology.  w.  r.  c. 

12.  House-Jliea,  and  hov>  they  Spread  I>isease  ;  by  C.  G,  Hew- 
itt. Pp.  xii,  122.  Cambridge,  1912  (The  University  Press), 
Sew  York  (G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons). — This  little  volume  of  the 
Cambridge  Manuals  of  Science  and  Literature  contains  an  excep- 
tionally interesting  account  of  the  structure,  habits,  life  history, 
and  economio  importance  of  this  common  household  pest.  Med- 
ical men  and  others  are  now  beginning  to  realize  the  responsibility 
of  this  agent  in  the  transmission  of  some  of  the  most  dreaded  of 
hamaa  diseases.  The  general  knowledge  of  the  simple  facts  so 
clearly  presented  and  a  wide  application  of  the  common  sense 
remedies  proposed  would  materially  increase  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race.  w.  b.  c. 

III.     Miscellaneous  Scientific  Intelligence. 

I.  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
ddphia.  Second  Series,  Volume  -X'F!  Published  in  Commemo- 
ration of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of 
the  Anademy,  March  21,  1912.  Pp.  cxlii,  614  ;  with  49  plates. 
Philadelphia,  1912  {published  by  the  Academy^. — An  occasion 
K  rare  and  notable  in  the  history  of  American  science  as  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  founding  of  the  Academy  at  Philadelphia  well 
deserves  to  be  commemorated  by  the  handsome  and  massive  vol- 
ume recently  issued.  The  sessions  of  the  Academy,  extending 
from  March   19   to  21,  1912,  were  attended  by  a  large  body  of 
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ecientisU,  including  man^  delegates  from  universities,  academies 
and  scientific  societies  distributed  all  over  the  world.  Pages  lii- 
cicxxiii  of  this  report  are  devoted  to  an  interesting  series  of 
selected  letters  for  tbe  most  part  brought  by  individuals  repre- 
senting the  institutions  invited  to  attend.  In  addition,  there  is 
given  a  brief  summary  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  addresses  of 
tbe  Mayor,  the  Hon.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  and  of  the  President, 
Hod.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  are  given  in  full.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  remarkable  development  of  the  Academy  in  recent  years, 
and  the  vigor  with  which  it  begins  its  second  century,  are  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Dixon. 

Part  11  contains  a  series  of  twenty-two  original  memoirs  illus- 
trated by  a  large  number  of  plates  of  admirable  execution.  It  is 
impossible  to  reproduce  here  the  Hat  of  papers,  bat  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  one  first  in  order  is  by  the  late  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  whose 
early  death  on  March  19,  1912,  robbed  biology  of  one  of  its  most 

Erominent  students.  It  should  he  added  that  the  present  volume 
as  been  carried  through  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Nolan,  as  editor. 
2.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Stnithtonian  IvatUvtion, 
Dr.  Chables  D.  Walcott,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912.— 
Pp.  iii,  110,  with  two  plates.  Washington,  1912. — The  Secre- 
tary, in  referring  to  the  trust  fund  recently  founded  in  connection 
with  the  Smithsonian  by  Mrs.  £.  H.  Harriman  for  carrying  on 
certain  research  work,  expresses  his  desire  to  establish  a  number 
of  research  associateships  on  a  similar  basis,  allowing  able  men 
to  carry  forward  research  work  without  tbe  usual  limitations. 
Something  of  this  kind  has  already  been  accomplished  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  by  the  Hodgkins  fund.  In  connection  with  a  gift  of 
a  valuable  set  of  patents  by  Dr.  Frederick  G,  Cottrell,  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  it  is  stated  that  a  Research  Corftoration 
has  been  established  under  the  laws  of  New  York  to  acquire  and 
make  available  inventions  and  patents,  using  them  also  as  a  scarce 
of  income  ;  farther,  to  apply  all  profits  thus  derived  for  the 
advancement  of  scientific  investigations  through  the  agency  of 
the  Smithsonian.  It  is  noted  that  the  completion  of  the  new 
National  Museum  has  progressed  so  rapidly  that  wiih  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  1913,  the  building  will  be  entirely  e<|uipped 
and  all  the  exhibition  halls  opened  to  the  public.  During  the 
past  year  the  Museum  has  been  open  on  Sundays,  and  on  the  first 
day,  October  8,  1911,  nearly  15,500  visitors  were  present.  The 
Rainey  and  the  Frick  African  expeditions  have  yielded  important 
results  and  added  largely  to  the  collections.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  various  other  expeditions  and  special  works,  among 
which  are  to  be  particularly  noted  those  in  ethnology  and  further 
the  studies  in  Cambrian  paleontology  by  Dr.  Walcott  daring  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1912  in  British  Columbia.  Among  other 
points  of  interest  in  this  report  is  the  mention  of  the  bill  now 
pending  in  Congress  to  erect,  on  Armory  Square,  a  George 
Washington  memorial  building  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  (SiOOO,- 
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000,  in  which  large  conventions  can  be  held,  and  which  would 
also  be  the  headquarlers  of  Bcientific,  patriotic,  and  other  organi- 
latioDS.  It  IB  proposed  to  have  an  endowment  fund  of  not  less 
than  $500,000  to  be  administered  hy  the  Smithsonian  regents. 

With  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Astrophyeicat  Observatory 
ander  the  charge  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Abbot,  the  following  summary  is 
given:  "The  year  has  been  notable  for  expeditions  to  Algeria 
SDil  California  to  test  the  supposed  variability  of  the  sun  by 
making  eimulianeously  at  these  two  widely  separated  stationa 
spectrobolo metric  delerminationa  of  the  solar  constant  of  radia- 
tion. The  measurements  in  Algeria  agree  with  earlier  ones  at 
Washington  and  Mount  Whitney  and  indicate  that  lUonat 
Wilson  values  are  systematically  a  little  low.  Apart  from  this 
Bystemaitic  error  the  accidental  difEerencee  between  Algerian  and 
ifloDQt  Wilson  determinations  were  only  12  per  cent,  indicating 
an  average  accidental  error  of  a  single  solar  constant  determina- 
tion at  one  station  of  only  0-9  per  cent.  So  far  as  yet  reduced, 
high  solar  conttant  value*  obtained  in  Algeria  coincide  loitA  high 
vabiea  at  Mount  Wilson  and  vice  versa.  A  solar  variation  of  4 
per  cent  was  indicated  at  both  stations  in  the  first  half  of  Sep- 
tember, 1911.  Many  values  remain  to  be  computed,  but  it  can 
now  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  outcome  will  prove  conclusively 
the  irregular  short-period  variability  of  the  sun." 

3.  Annual  Jieport  of  the  Jioard  of  Regents  of  Ihe  Smith- 
sonian Zttstitulion,  showing  the  Operations,  /expenditures,  and 
Condition  of  the  fnatitntion  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1911, 
Pp.  zii,  688,  with  numerous  illustrations.  Washington,  1912. — 
This  volume  contains  the  report  of  the  Secretary  already  noticed 
(see  vol.  Kxsiii,  p.  1C5)  similar  to  the  later  report  above  noticed. 
In  addition,  the  general  Appendix,  pp.  109-688,  contains  the 
usual  series  of  scientific  papers  and  memoirs,  admirably  selected 
to  present  to  the  intelligent  public  a  summary  of  progress  made 
during  the  year  in  ihc  many  branches  of  science.  This  plan  has 
been  followed  out  with  excellent  reNulta  for  a  considerable  period 
of  years, 

4,  Report  of  the  TAbrarinn  of  Congress,  Hbbbhrt  Putnam, 
for  the  fUcal  year  ending  June  SO,  li)12.  Pp.  235,  with  6  illus- 
trations. Washington,  1913.— It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
allhoDgb  the  Library  of  Congress  is  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  was  originally  planned  particularly  for  the  benefit  of 
iL»  officers,  it  has  yet  grown  to  have  a  first  place  among  the  great 
libraries  of  the  country,  and  is  receiving  from  time  to  time  nota- 
ble gifts  from  private  individuals.  The  present  volume  records 
the  preseDtalion,  hy  Mr.  Jacob  II.  Schiff,  of  a  collection  of 
Hebraica  comprising  nearly  10,000  volumes  and  pamphlets,  and 
covering  the  period  from  tlie  beginning  of  Jewish  national  life  to 
the  present  date.  It  was  brought  together  by  Mr.  Ephratm 
Deinard  of  Arlington,  New  Jersey.  Another  important  addition 
■8  the  library  of  Dr.  Henry  Carrineton  Bolton,  embracing  1631 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  particularly  rich  in  the  bibliography 
Am.  Jodb.  Sci.— Foubtb  Sbriks,  Vol.  XXSV,  No.  208,— Februart,  1913. 
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of  chemistry.  It  is  presented  by  Dr.  BoltonV  widoir,  Mr*. 
Henrietta  Irving  Bolton.  A  considerable  number  of  other  gifts 
are  noted,  amoiis  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Karow  collection 
of  Napnleona  gathered  by  the  late  Major  E.  W.  Karow  of  Savan- 
nah and  presented  by  fais  widow.  It  includes  300  volumes,  many 
of  them  in  fine  bindinj;s.  A  notable  gift  of  books,  pamphlets, 
and  periodicals,  relating  to  Mexico  and  Central  America,  has  beeo 
presented  by  the  Mexican  embassy.  The  Librarian's  report 
also  contains  many  other  facts  of  interest,  particularly  to  those 
engaged  in  similar  work. 

6.  Jijerkneii'  Dj/umtiic  Metei-rology.  —  "A  prophet  is  never 
without  honor  save  in  his  own  country,"  and  possibly  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  great  work  on  "Dynamic  Meteorology"  by  Victor 
Bjerknes  and  his  several  colaborers  had  to  be  published  first  in 
America,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  abundant  funds  of  the  Car- 
negie Institution  of  Washington,  before  it  could  be  accepted  in 
Germany  and  reprinted  by  F.  Vieweg  &  Son  of  Brunswick.  It 
undoubtedly  was  Bjerkcs'  hope  that  American  students  would  be 
the  first  to  awake  to  the  importance  and  elegance  of  his  graphic 
methods,  but  it  seems  that  the  "  International  Commission  on 
Scientific  Ballooning"  have  already  adopted  his  idea^  and  have 
created  the  demand  to  which  Vieweg  is  now  ministering.  In  a 
circular  issued  by  Vieweg  we  are  informed  that  the  German  edi- 
tion will  comprise  four  volumes,  of  which  the  first  volume  with 
charts  is  already  published,  relating  to  statics.  The  second  vol- 
ume, relating  to  kinematics,  is  in  press,  while  the  dynamics  and 
the  thermodynamics  will  be  published  later.  The  price  of  the  firsl 
German  volume,  with  charts,  36  marks,  is  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  price  advertised  by  the  Carnegie  Institution,  viz.,  #5.00,  hut 
that  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  expense  of  the  atlas  of  charts. 

The  early  publications  of  Bjerknes  were  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  for  lilOO,  special  memoirs 
by  Sandstrom  were  translated  and  published  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  I9u5,  vol.  xxi,  and  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory,  lOlO  and  1913,  so 
that  the  works  of  these  distinguished  Norwegians  have  long  been 
familiar  to  Americans.  Bjerknes'  object  is  to  make  rational  meth- 
ods of  mechanics  and  physics  practically  useful  in  the  study  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean.  Hitherto  meteorology  and  hydrog- 
raphy have  been  empirical  sciences  in  which  as  yet  only  very 
limited  use  has  heen  made  of  methods  used  in  mechanics  and 
physics.  It  is  not  to  l>e  doubted  that  the  great  movements  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  ocean  are  accomplished  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  mechanics;  all  phenomena  that  occur  in  the  aimos- 
phere  and  ocean  connected  with  these  motions  are  also  due  to 
known  laws  of  physics,  especially  thermodynamics  ;  therefore  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  tliat  a  great  advance  will  be  realized  in 
the  study  of  the  air  and  the  ocean  as  soon  as  methods  arc  found 
to  practically  apply  in  these  branches  of  science  the  knowledge 
that  is  already  well  established  in  mechanics  and  physics.     The 
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BjerkoeB  "  Dynamic  Meieorology  "  will  be  both  a  handbook  for 
the  working  meteorologist  and  hydrographer  and  also  a  treatise 
for  the  Bludents  to  theue  scienccH  :  it  is  also  the  most  important 
of  all  applications  of  Vector  Analysis.  C.  a. 

6,  FoTtndera  of  Modern  PeijcKology  ;  by  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
Pp.  vii,  47 1 ,  with  6  portraits.  NewYorkand  London,  1912  (D, 
Appleton  and  Company).— The  basis  of  this  volume  is  to  be  found 
in  MX  lectureti  given  by  the  author  a  year  since  at  Columbia 
L'nivergJty.  They  are  rather  popular  than  technical  in  charac- 
ter, hut  give  a  most  interesting  accouut  of  six  men  whose  original 
work  has  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  modern 
poychology  in  its  varied  lines.  The  author  himself  came  under 
tbe  direct  influence  of  four  of  these  men  when  a  student  in  Ger- 
many from  1870-73  ;  hence  he  writes  of  iheni  as  only  one  who 
hasbad  direct  personal  acquaintancecan  do.  The  six  philosophers 
discussed  in  this  volume  are  characterized  as  follows  :  "Kdward 
D.  Zi;ller,  the  historian  of  ancient  philosophy;  Edward  von  Hart- 
maon,  the  philosopher  of  temperament;  Herman  Lotze,  the  har- 
monizer ;  Theodore  Fecbner,  the  animist ;  Herman  von  Helm- 
holtz,  tbe  ideal  man  of  science;  and  Wilhetm  VVundt,  a  scientific 
philosopher." 

7.  Publications  of  the  Princeton  University  Observatory. — 
The  following  has  recently  appeared  :  Contributions,  No.  2. 
Photometric  Researches  :  The  Algol-System  Z  Draconis ;  by  R. 
S.  Dug  AN.     Pp.44.     Princeton,  1912. 

e.  Publications  of  the  Allegheny  Observatory  of  the  (/nioer- 
>ity  of  Pittsburgh. — Recent  issues  are  as  follows:  Volume  II,  No. 
17.  Tables  for  the  true  anomaly  in  Elliptic  Orbits;  by  Frank 
SciiLESiNQER  and  Stell*  Udick.     Pp.  155-190. 

No.  18.  — The  Orbit  of  H.  D. -1-43'' 02  ;  by  Stklla  Udick. 
Pp.  191-186. 

6.  JAhya  Italica.  Terreni  ed  Acqiie,  Vita  e  Coltare  della 
Xuovn  Colon ia ;  by  P.  Vinassa  dk  Regnt.  Pp.  xv,  214; 
plates  ixxiv.  Milano,  1913  (Ulrico  Iloepli). — Recent  events  by 
which  a  large  tract  in  North  Africa  has  pasxed  under  Italian  rule 
give  a  special  interest  to  this  work  by  the  author,  who  is  a  profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Parma.  It  is  based  largely  upon  original 
observations  made  in  traveling  through  the  region  sometime  since, 
and  covers  the  various  points  of  interest  connected  with  this 
region  ;  that  is,  its  physiography  ;  vegetation,  both  native 
and  cultivated  ;  the  life,  and  other  poinls.  There  is  a  chapter 
on  the  geology,  with  a  colored  geological  map,  and  a  series  of 
ihirty-foar  photogravure  plates  put  vividly  before  the  reader 
the  scenery  and  many  other  points  of  interest  connecled  with  this 
part  of  northern  Africa. 

10.  Arehiv  far  Zellforschiing :  Editor,  Dr.  Richard  Gold- 
wrujUDT,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Munich.  Leipzig  (Wil- 
helm  Engclmann). — This  well-known  journal,  devoted  to  original 
investigations  of  cytological  phenomena,  has  recently  completed 
na  eighth  volume.    The  last  three  numbers  of  this  volume  include 
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the  following  papers: — A.  Rttsao:  Aumenlo  dei  granult  proto- 
plaBmatict  oetl' oocite  delle  Coniglie  iniettate  con  Lecitina,  loro 
dimiouzione  nelle  Coniglie  digiunanlj  e  loro  natiira  lipoide  e  mito- 
condriale  ;  G.  Kautzsch  :  Stiidieii  ttber  Entwicklungsanonialien 
bei  Aecaris  ;  G.  Arnold  :  The  r61e  of  the  chondriosoraes  in  the 
ce\\*  of  the  guinea  pig'^  pancreas  ;  O.  Koehler  :  Uber  die  Abh&n- 
gigkeit  der  Kcrnptasmarelalioii  voti  der  Temperatur  nnd  vom 
Reifezustand  der  Eier  ;  II,  Kupelwiescr  :  Weitere  Unteri«iicli un- 
pen Ober  Entwicklungserregutig  durch  stamtnfremde  Sj>ermien ; 
J.  Schraalz:  Zur  Kenntnis  der  Spermatogenexe  der  Osiracoden  ; 
H.  Erhan)  :  Studien  Qber  Nervenzellen  ;  H.  Iloveii  :  Contribu- 
tion i.  ]'6tude  du  fonctionnement  des  collulea  glaiidulaires ;  A. 
Pensa  :  Oaservazioni  di  morfologia  e  biologia  cellulare  nei  vege- 
tal! ;  J.  P.  Miinson:  A  comparative  study  of  the  structure  and 
origin  of  the  yolk  nucleus.  l.  l.  w. 


Obiti'aky. 

Dr.  Lrwis  Swift,  the  antronomer,  died  on  Janaary  5  at  Mar- 
athon, N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety-three  years.  Born  in 
1820,  at  Clarkson,  N,  Y,,  he  early  went  into  busincNS  but  lau-r 
became  interested  in  astronomy  and  by  his  great  industry  and 
acute  powers  of  observation  he  discovered  a  remarkable  number 
of  comets  and  nebulfe.  His  work  brought  him  honor  and  reward 
in  medals  from  many  scientilie  bodies  at  home  and  abroad.  He 
was  made  Director  of  the  Warner  Observatory  at  Rochester  in 
1882,  and  later  of  the  Lowe  Observatory  on  Echo  Mountain, 
California. 

Dr.  George  A.  Koknio,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Mich- 
igan School  of  MineH,  died  in  Philadelphia  on  January  14  at  the 
age  of  sixiy-eight  years.  He  waei  much  interetited  in  mineralogy 
and  contributed  many  papers  on  mineralogical  aubjecls  including 
the  description  of  several  new  species. 

Dr.  Ernst  von  Kokkn,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
in  the  University  of  TObingen,  died  after  a  long  illness  on  Novem- 
ber -H  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years.  In  his  death  geology,  and 
more  especially  paleontology,  has  lost  one  of  its  best  studenis  and 
teachers.  Since  1899  he  had  been  one  of  the  three  editore  of 
the  Neues  Jahrbuch  far  Mineralogie  und  Paliiontologie,  and  was 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Paleoiitological  Society  in  this  coun- 
try, lie  is  best  known  to  Americans  through  his  works  :  "  Die 
Vorwelt  und  ihre  Entwicklungsgeschichte,"  1893  ;  "  Die  Leitfos- 
silien,"  1896,  and  "Indisches  Perm  und  die  permische  Eiszeit," 
19117. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Sal-nubrh,  the  English  astronomer,  noted  for  his  work 
on  the  moon,  died  on  December  8  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
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iNTRODrOrOBY. 

AtnroMB  who  Iiae  occasion  to  Btndy  the  literatnre  pertaiDiDg 
to  the  effect  of  high  pressures  od  solid  substances  will  l>e 
struck  by  the  mass  of  contradictory  statemente  to  be  found 
there;  in  the  present  paper  an  endeavor  is  made  to  reconcile 
som«  of  these  contradictions,  tu  detirie — as  impartially  as  may 
be — the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  to 
indicate  the  conclusions  which  may  justitiably  be  drawn  from 
the  evidence  at  hand.  Mncli  of  ttie  esistinc;  confusion  woald 
appear  to  be  due  to  a  neglect  to  observe  the  distinction  between 
the  effects  of  uniform  pressure  and  of  compression  which  does 
not  satisfy  tliat  condition ;  in  other  words,  it  is  due  to  a  misin- 
terpretation of  the  results  obtained.  In  other  cases, — as,  for 
instance,  in  determining  the  effect  of  pressure  io  promoting 
chemical  reaction  between  solids — indefensible  criteria  have 
been  employed  to  ascertain  the  magnitude  of  the  change  pro- 
duced. 

The  question  of  the  effect  of  high  pressures  on  the  behavior 
of  solids  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  isolated  papers,  but 
has  not  been  very  systematically  investigated  hitherto,  except 
perhaps  by  Spring.  Unfortunately  for  the  conclusive  char- 
acter of  Spring's  work,  some  aspects  of  it  have  been  seriously 
called  in  question,  while  other  parts  have  been,  according  to 
Spring's  own  statement,*  misinterpreted  or  raisnnderetood. 
^ow  Spring's  work  has  been  quoted — and  very  often  not  at 
first  hand  — Dy  the  writers  of  a  very  large  namber  of  chemical 
and  geological  text-books,  luonograplis  and  papers,  who  appar- 
ently were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  Spring's  state- 
ments had  been  challenged  and  even  disproved  ;  so  that  these 
errors  and  misinterpretations  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  be  per- 
petuated. 

Accordingly,  in  view  of  its  great  importance,  for  the  science 
of  geology  in  particular,  it  seemed  desirable  not  only  to  review 
this  subject  but  to  attempt  a  critical  discussion  of  it.  This 
discussion  is  based  on  the  work  recorded  in  the  literature  ;+ 
though  with  regard  to  a  few  of  the  doubtful  points,  experi- 
ments were  undertaken  with  the  object  of  reaching  a  decisive 
conclusion. 

*  Bull.  AcKd.  Rov.  Belg.  (S),  xiv,  595-8,  1887 ;  this  Journal  (8),  izxti, 
888-9.  1888. 

fTo  avoid  possible  mUaadeTstandinK,  the  aQthore  desire  to  state  here 
specifically  ihM  thej  have  endeavored  to  refer  to  all  papers  which  appOKTcd 
to  contain  anylhing  mnterial  to  the  discnBsioii  in  hacd  and  to  apportion  to 
each  author  tbe  credit  to  which  hs  is  entitled  for  hsvinn  made  some  poative 
advance  or  oorrecied  some  previoas  error.  Ftirtber,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  that  it  is  no  part  of  tbe  plan  of  ttie  present  paper  to  disoiiBs  completely 
the  eSect  of  pressure  on  systems  containing  a  liquid  or  vapor  phase,  e.  g. 
eolations  and  their  properlies  (electrical  condnctivitj.  etc.);  and,  therefore, 
work  along  these  lines  is  referred  to  only  incidentally. 
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In  the  diBcnesion  of  the  effecto  of  prewore  on  solide,*  it  is 
of  the  almost  importance  to  notice  that  the  effects  of  coniprea* 
sion  depend  upon  its  mode  of  action ;  tliey  are  different, 
namely,  according  ae  we  are  dealing  with  pressure  uniform  in 
all  directions  (true  hydrostatic  preeeare  or  cubic  static  pres- 
sure) or  with  a  mode  of  compression  wliicli  dues  not  satisfy 
this  condition  ;t  in  other  words,  the  effects  vary — as  indeed 
is  almost  obvious — according  as  the  solid  retains  its  form 
unchanged  or  Qudergoes  deformation. 

It  is  also  essential  to  note  that  thermodynamic  reasoning  is 
applicable  only  to  those  processes  which  are,  ideally  at  least, 
reversible,  but  not  to  irreversible  processes  or  changes  of  state.^ 
Moreover,  we  most  recognize  that  even  with  reversible  pro- 
cesses we  can  draw  useful  coiiclufiiuns  only  when  the  conditions 
are  such  that  the  rate  at  which  eqnilibrium  can  be  established 
is  appreciable,  or  in  other  words,  only  when  we  are  dealing 
with  cases  of  true,  as  distinguished  from  apparent  or  false, 
equilibrium. 

The  importance  of  these  distinctions  has  not  been  properly 
appreciated  by  many  writers.  In  fact,  this  neglect  is  respon- 
sible for  modt  of  the  existing  confusion  concerning  the  effect 
of  high  pressures  and  the  stguiticance  of  this  effect  in  geolog- 
ical phenomena.  In  view  of  this  confusion  it  has  seemed  to 
the  writers  necessary  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  differences 
between  the  effects  of  uniform  and  of  non-uniform  pressures 
and  to  go  somewhat  fully  into  the  experimental  work  on  which 
some  of  the  assertions  in  the  literature  have  been  based,  if  we 
are  to  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  nature  and  range  of  the  con- 
clasions  which  may  properly  be  drawn  from  this  work. 

Thb  General  Effects  of  Unifosm  Fresscrb. 

The  effects  produced  by  pressure  which  ia  uuiform  in  all 
directions  are  in  general  completely  and  easily  reversible;  the 
original  state  of  the  system  being  regained  when  the  pressure 
is  removed.     Consequently  the   magnitude   and   direction  of 

*  Tbfl  tsma  tolid  we   nae  thronghont  this  piper  to  denote  a  eryttallint 

t  A  Qon-nnifomi  oompreesioQ  can  aliraTB  be  reHoIved  into  a  aaifonn  prea- 
iQre  and  a  shflaring  Btreas,  the  Utter  being  the  efEmtiTe  factor  in  prudiioiug 
deformation  or  diBturtiou. 

i  A  ohanKs  of  BtuCe,  or  the  procesa  hy  which  it  ia  effected,  ia  called 
revrrxibie  when  the  ayetatn  can  be  restored  to  its  original  condition  withont 
giving  riae  to  any  residaal  effect  in  the  anrronndings.  A  change  in  atiite.  ur 
a  procFSB,  ia  irreversible  when  thia  ia  not  the  com  (e.  g.  the  prodoctiuu  of 
heat  by  mechanical  friction  or  bj  electrical  reaistance).  After  an  irreTerei- 
ble  change  haa  taken  place,  it  ia  in  general  pouible  to  restore  the  tyilfm  to 
ita  original  condition,  bnt  only  by  doing  npon  it  a  larger  qnanticy  of  work 
than  was  obtained  from  it,  bo  that  the  original  oonditioD  of  the  turroundingt 
l»  not  nprodnced. 
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these  chanfi^  can  be  predicted  from  thermodynamical  con- 
Biderationa.  For  inBtance,  the  change  of  melting  point  pro- 
duct by  nniforni  preseure  can  be  calcalated  if  we  know  the 
heat  change  and  volume  change  accompanying  the  process  of 
melting.  The  differential  equation  connecting  the  change  of 
melting  point  {dT)  witli  change  of  preeenre  (dP)  is 

dT_TdV  ... 

where  T  is  tiie  absolute  temperature  of  melting,  d  V  the 
volume  change  and  A  H  the  neat  change  which  accompauT 
melting  of  the  Bubstance  at  T.  In  order  to  integrate  this 
equation  rigoroasly,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  d  V  and  A/Z 
vary  with  pressure  and  temperature.  Tlie  exact  magnitude  of 
these  variations  is  not  known  in  general ;  bat,  fortnnatety, 
their  effect  is  slight  and  may  for  most  practical  purposes  be 
neglected.  Consequently  we  may  use  the  following  form  of 
the  equation  to  calculate  the  change  of  melting  point  (AT'^ 
produced  by  a  change  of  pressure  (A/*„  expressed  in  atmos- 
pheres*) : 

Si.P~      4I-30C 

wherein  Q  is  the  heat  of  melting  in  calories  per  gram,  and 
F|  and  F,  the  respective  volumes  of  one  gram  of  substance  at 
the  melting  point  in  the  liquid  and  the  solid  state.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  agreement  between  calculation  from  this  formula 
and  actual  observation  of  the  effect  of  pressure  on  the  melting 
points  of  tin,  bismuth,  cadmium  and  lead  is  afforded  by  the 
following  table,  taken  from  a  former  paper  from  this  laltora- 
tory  ;+  the  divergences  are  such  as  are  to  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  present  uncertainty  in  the  values  of  C  the  latent  heat 
of  melting; 

*  That  IB,  tme  atmoapherM  (1033  g.  per  sq.  cm.). 

f  JohDstoD  and  Adama,  thie  Jonraal,  mi.  516.  1911  :  Za.  anonc.  Chem., 
liiit.  20.  1911.  [t  shoald  be  obaerved  that,  throngb  insdvertpnce.  th« 
numericHl  factor  (427'.iO;  made  nae  of  in  the  paper  hare  cit-d  is  wrong ;  it  w 
appropriate  to  preaanree  reckoned  in  Krams  per  sq.  cm.  Suhgtitntion  of  the 
correut  factor  (4130  for  one  atmoapliere,  as  given  above)  leads  to  calcalated 
valoea  3  per  cent  higher  than  those  given  in  colnmn  IV  of  the  table  ol  tke 
previonn  paper ;  bnt  tbia  makes  no  esaential  difference  to  anjthing  thvre 
atated,  for  it  ia  ivaaonably  certain  that  the  valnea  of  Q  there  nsed  are  not  at 
preaent  knoirn  with  an  aecnracy  of  3  per  cent.  For  inatance,  the  ralnes 
recorded  in  Landolt-BCmatein-Meyerhoffer  Tabellen  ahow  diverKSDcee  in 
some  caaes  of  10  per  cent  and  it  is  bardl;  poasible  to  determine  which  of 
these  are  moat  reliable. 
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The  meltiDg  point  of  nearly  all  gubstances  is  raised  b; 
uniform  pressure.  For  metals  (and  in  all  probability  for  most 
subetanees)  this  cbanf^  of  melting  }>oint  is  not  very  large — in 
the  neighborhood  of  10"  (or  less)  per  1000  atm,;  *  but  for  many 
oils  and  organic  substances  (wax,  naphtlialine,  etc.)  the  change 
may  amount  to  30°  or  40°  per  1000  atmospheres.  Coo- 
seqaently,  with  substances  of  the  latter  class  whose  melting 
pomt  is  close  to  the  ordinary  temperature,  we  shonld  be  justi- 
tied  in  stating  that  uniform  pressure  increases  their  rigidity. 

In  passing  it  may  be  observed  that  by  reason  of  this  com- 
paratively large  effect  most  ordinary  oils  become  solid  at  high 
presBoree;  consequently  pressure  transmitted  by  an  oil  may 
cease  to  be  uniform  in  character  at  high  pressures.  For  in- 
stance, Kahlbaum  Roth  and  8iedler,f  using  castor  oil,  fonnd 
that  their  metal  cylinders  liad  been  slightly  deformed  at  the 
iiigheet  preesnree  (above  10,000  atmospheres),  though  they 
failed  to  attribute  this  to  the  real  canse — a  lack  of  uniformity 
consequent  upon  solidification  of  Ihe  oil.  Even  liquids 
ordinarily  so  light  and  mobile  as  kerosene  or  gasolene  become 
thick  and  viscons  at  high  pressures,  the  former  aronnd  8,000 
atmospheres,  the  latter  around  20,000  atmospheres.it 

Uniform  pressure  may  promote  chemical  reaction  between 
solids  under  specified  conditions  characteristic  of  the  particular 
reaction,  but  in  general  it  will  not  do  bo,§  except  in  so  far  as 
it  has  an  effect  on  the  rate  of  reaction,  which  effect  is  probably 

'It  is  Dnderatood  beie  that  the  pressure  is  acting  on  both  solid  and  liqaid 
pbaaea.  If  it  acted  od  tbe  solid  phase  aloDe,  the  effect  noald  be  many  times 
•s  great  {compare  p.  214). 

f  Zs.  niior^.  Cbem.,  uii,  25H  et  seq..  1903. 

^Bridgman,  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  xlvii.  887,  1911. 

ft  This  statement  would  require  Bome  modificatian  for  sjsb 
an  appreoiabla  amoaot  of  a  liquid  or  vapor  phase. 
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etnall.    In  funeral,  therefore,  tbe  inflaeQce  of  nniform  pressure 
upon  reactious  between  solids  is  likely  to  be  very  slight. 

The  Genebil  £ffbctb  of  NoN-tritiFOBM  Couprsssion. 

The  cfFecte  produced  by  exposure  to  non-nniform  cotnpree- 
sion  are  in  eeneral  permanent ;  that  is,  the  original  state  of 
the  syetem  is  not  rt^^dtablished  when  the  compression  ceases. 
The  effect  of  differential  compression  may  be  resolved  into  two 
parts:  that  dne  to  a  (smaller)  uniform  pressure  and  that  due  to 
a  shearing  strees,*  the  latter  being  the  preponderating  effect. 
The  mere  fact  tliat  "flow,"  or  deformation,  of  the  com- 
pressed material  occurred  is  sufficient  evidence  that  aneqnat 
stresses  were  set  np ;  in  other  terms,  that  the  compression  was 
not  uniform. 

In  most  of  the  work  recorded  in  the  literature  the  soHd  sub- 
stances were  subjected  to  nun-untform  compression,  as  is 
evident  from  the  author's  description  of  liis  apparatus  and 
method  of  working.  The  discussion  of  this  work  {postea, 
p.  223),  therefore,  brings  out  in  a  more  detailed  way  the 
effects  prodaced  on  snbjectint!  solid  snbstances  to  compression 
of  tiiis  type.  Before  proceeding  to  this,  however,  we  shall 
consider  whether  we  can  adopt  any  plausible  theoretical 
attitnde  which  will  harmonize  the  various  observations  of  the 
effect  of  non-uniform  pressure. 

Such  a  standpoint  can  be  attained  if  we  assume  that  every 
permanent  deformation  of  a  crystalline  aggregate  is  conditioned 
oy,  and  consequent  upon,  a  real  melting  ;■!■  the  whole  of  the 
solid  aggregate  does  not  of  course  melt,  but  only  those  por- 
tions (particles)  of  it  which  at  any  instant  bear  the  brnnt  of 
the  loaid.  This  assumption,  which  in  an  indefinite  form  has 
frequently  and  more  or  less  unconsciously  been  made  use  of,{ 
is  not  so  violent  as  at  first  sight  it  might  seem  to  be;  as  we 
hope  to  show  in  what  follows. 

Glranting  for  the  moment  that  the  above  assumption  is  cor- 
rect, it  follows  that  the  forces  which  produce  deformation  are 
competent  to  canse  the  melting  point  to  be  lowered  to  about 
the  ordinary  temperature ;  otherwise  we  must  snppnse  that  the 
heat  developed  during  the  friction  accompanying  deformation 
is  sutBcient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  some  of  tlie  particles  to 
their  ordinary  melting-point — a  supposition  which  is  less  prob- 
able, for  Spring  found  that  he  could  in  his  apparatus  subject 

*  In  precisely  the  eame  way  a  tensile  stress  can  be  resolved  into  a  dilaU- 
tioD  unA  u  shearing  stress. 

f  Evidence  in  sapport  of  the  plunaibilit;  of  this  assnmption  is  addacod 
later  (p.  2 IB). 

J  For  instance,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  there  is  a  general  paiiilleliBin 
between  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  metals  and  their  melting  pointa, 
those  with  the  higher  melting  points  being  the  stronger,  and  vice  verta. 
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enopowder  to  liif;h  compression  witliont  cauaing  it  to  explode. 
Now  uDiform  pressure  acting  eqaall;  upon  boili  the  solid 
phase  and  the  liqnid  phase  (prodnced  on  fosion)  canses  a  low- 
ering of  melting-point  only  in  a  very  few  exceptional  cases* 
and  hence  its  action  is  incompetent  to  acconnt  for  the  facts. 

It  can  be  shown,  however,  that  if  the  pressure  (/')  acts  on 
the  solid  phase  bnt  not,  or  not  to  the  same  extent,  on  the  liqnid 
phase,  the  melting-point  of  the  solid  is  always  lowered,  and  by 
an  amonnt  which  is  many  times  as  great  as  when  the  same 
pressure  (P)  acts  on  both  phases  siranltaneonsly.f  For  pres- 
sare  of  this  type,  we  shall,  for  convenience  in  what  follows,  use 
the  term  "nneqnal"  pressure.  Such  unequal  pressure  may  be 
pictured  as  occurring  when  an  aggregate  of  fine  crystals  is 
compressed,  the  liquid  formed  by  tiie  melting  flowing  into  the 
interstitial  spaces,  and  in  this  way  being  subject  to  a  smaller 
pressure  than  the  adjacent  solid  particles.^  Moreover,  if  the 
possibility  of  a  partial  melting  under  stress  be  admitted,  the 
force  can  be  imagined  only  as  acting  on  the  solid  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  on  the  liqnid  phase. 

In  formulating  the  assumption  made  use  of  throughout  this 
paper,  we  have  stated  "  that  every  permanent  deformation  of  a 
crystalline  i^rgr^E:ate  is  conditioned  by,  and  consequent  upon, 
a  real  melting,"  using  the  word  aggregate  advisedly.  Firstly, 
because  the  experimental  work  which  we  are  here  considering 
deals  exclusively  with  systems  made  up  of  a  large  number 
of  crystals  not  regularly  oriented;  secondly,  because  systems 
composed  of  a  single  crystal,  or  possibly  also  of  a  number  of 
similar  crystals  similarly  oriented,  exhibit  phenomena  which 
can  be  accounted  for  without  assuming  that  a  partial  melting 
has  taken  place.  The  phenomena  especially  referred  to  are 
those  connected  with  the  presence  in  crystals  of  what  are 
termed  cleavage  and  gliding  planes;  such  properties  appear  to 
be  somewhat  analogous  to  the  quality  of  brittloness  in  metals, 
though  of  course  metal?,  being  agglomerates,  do  nut  show  a 
perfectly  regular  fracture.  The  above  analogy  holds  moreover 
in  this,  that,  while  the  viewpoint  adopted  in  this  paper  serves 
to  correlate  all  those  properties  of  metals  for  which  quanti- 
tative measurements  have  l>een  made,  it  does  not  aid  ns  in 

*  Water  (though  only  with  preHBarea  lege  than  about  2800  atm.)  and 
biamath  ore  the  best  known  eiamplefl. 

fCf.  Oatwald,  "  LehrbDch  der  AUgemelaeu  Chemie,"  2  Anfl.,  ii,  II,  374- 
9 ;  RooMboom,  "  Heterogene  Qlsiohgewichta,"  i.  218-7.  (The  nuln  part  of 
both  of  theae  is  quoted  by  Doeller,  Phyaik.  Chem.  Mlneralogie,  Leiptig, 
1906,  pp.  16fl-3].     Cf.  also  eqaation  IV,  p.  314,  poatta. 

j  It  wUl  of  aoDiBs  in  Ksne^l  freeze  agalu  immediately ;  (cf.  poatea,  p.  319, 
wfaere  other  eiampleB  are  giTen)  bnt  faitare  to  do  so  ia  not  nbceaaarilj 
prejndjcial  to  the  aaoceea  of  tbe  hypothesis — so  long,  at  least,  as  the  amount 
melted  Is  a  very  small  fractiDn  of  the  whole,  a  condition  which  in  practice 
wonld  Mem  to  be  alwitya  satisfled  (see  atao  p.  2M}. 
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eatabliehinft  a  parallelism  between  tbe  brittlenese  of  a  metal 
and  any  otber  of  its  properties,  just  as  it  appears  to  be  value- 
less wben  applied  to  tlie  caae  of  cleavage  or  of  gliding  planes 
in  crystals.  Tlie  discnssion  of  these  pbenomena  formed  do 
part  of  tbe  plan  of  the  present  paper;  we  wish,  however,  to 
state  explicitly  our  conviction  that  the  occnrrence  of  cleavage 
and  of  gliding  planes,  which  renders  possible  some  degree  of 
permanent  distortion  of  a  crystal,  is  a  phenomenon  which  may 
well  be  totally  different  in  character  from  the  permanent 
deformation  of  a  crystalline  aggregate ;  further,  that  the  views 
which  we  advocate  with  reference  to  tbe  latter  case  and  the 
conceptions  which  petrologists  make  use  of  to  account  for 
tbe  former  case,*  are  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive,  and 
may  indeed  supplement  one  another. 

Calculation  oftht  Effect  of  Unequal  Pre»»ure  Upon  the 
Melting  Point  of  Crystalline  Subataneea. 
In  order  to  determine  tbe  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  unequal 
pressure  upon  the  melting  point  of  crystalline  substances  we 
must  make  une  of  tbermodynamical  reasoning,  which  is,  as  we 
have  noted  above,  applicable  only  to  those  processes  which 
may  be  classed  as  reversible.f  Now  it  might  at  first  sight 
appear  tiiat  this  particular  process  does  not  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions for  reversibility;  for,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  it 
results  in  a  practically  irreversible  permanent  deformation  of 
the  body  as  a  wlioie.  But  this  total  deformation  we  regard  as 
the  aggregate  effect  of  a  large  number  of  what  might  be  termed 
individual  meltings,  and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  the 
thermodynamic  reversibilitv  of  these  individual  meltings  than 
there  is  to  qnestion  the  validity  of  applying  thermodynamics 
to  the  case  of  melting  under  uniform  pressure,  Tamraann^ 
indeed  has  stated  that  he  doubts  the  thermodynamic  admissi- 
bility of  the  derivation  of  the  formula  for  the  lowering  of 
equilibrium  temperature  by  unequal  pressure,  but  this  view  of 
the  matter  is  not  shared  by  all  of  those  who  have  considered 
the  question ;  for  instance,  it  is  not  shared  by  Roozeboom,^ 
Ostwald,!  LeChatelier.T^  or  by  Nemst,**  who  writes  "Die 
thermodynamishe  Behandlung  auch  dieses  Falles  ist  exakt 
dnrchzutiihren." 

•It 
for,  o 
the  prpMDt  paper. 

tSee  footnote  p.  207. 

X  Xan.  PbfH.  i4),  vii,  198,  IftOS ;   KTyatallUieren  and  Schmelzeo  (Leipzu, 
19031.  pp.  17:5-81. 

SHeterq^ene  Gleiebgewichte.  i,  213. 

I  Lebrbuch  rier  Allgemeinen  Cbemie,  3  Aufl.,  ii,  II.  374-379. 

II  Zs.  pbjH.  rhem.,  it,  338,  1902. 

••  TheoretiBOhe  Cbemie,  5  Anfl.,  p.  663. 
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Derivaiitm  of  the  Formitla. — The  derivation  of  the  formula 
\>y  means  of  wliicb  tbe  effect  of  unequal  pressure  on  a  snb- 
stance  is  computed  is  based  on  the  tliermodynamieal  fact  that 
pressure  acting  on  any  phase  increases  tbe  "activitj"  of  that 
pliase,  or  ita  tendencr  to  pass  over  into  another  phase ;  in  other 
terms,  pressure  acting  only  on  the  solid  phase  increases  its 
vapor  pressure  and  hence  increases  its  solubiHty  (in  any  par- 
ticular solvent)  and  lowers  its  melting  point.  Into  the  steps  in 
the  derivation  of  rhis  formula  it  is  unnecessary  lo  enter  here  ;* 
the  tinal  differential  equation  is  : 

which  expresses  the  lowering  of  melting  point  by  unequal 
pressnre  in  terms  of  the  absolute  melting  point  {T),  the 
molecular  volume  {V,)  of  the  solid  at  the  temperature  and 
pressure  in  question,  and  (A//)  tiie  molal  heat  of  fusion  unde 
tbose  conditions.  Tbe  quantities  V,  and  Tare  always  positive, 
bnt  A//  (as  here  used)  is  always  negative;  betice  application 
of  excess  pressure  on  the  solid  phase  always  lowers  the  melting 
point-t 

If  we  compare  the  melting  point  depressions  {dT,  and  rfT, 
respectively)  produced  by  the  same  excess  pressure  (dP)  acting 
OB  (1)  the  solid  phase  alone,  (2)  botli  phases ;  that  is,  if  we  com- 
bine equations  III  and  I,  we  obtain  the  result:}; 

*It  ia  diBcOBsed  in  aaother  pBp4<r:  Bee  J.  ^m.  Cttem.  Sac.,  xiiiv,  768- 
803,  1913;  Zb.  auorg.  Chem.,  Iivi,  301-79.  1912. 

fThis  lowerinf!  is,  of  conrae,  relative  to  the  melting  point  when  that 
presmre  wbtoh  now  acta  ou  the  liqnid  alone  (the  solid  being  enbjeat  to 
pmenra  in  eiccBx  of  this)  acts  on  Wh  solid  and  liquid.     In  other  tenns : 


ivelj,  then    T  is  always  lower  than  T    ,  the  magnitude  of  this  low- 

ering being  dependent  on  the  excesB  of  pressnie  &P  acting  on  the  solid. 
Now  7  may  be  higher,  or  lower,  than  Ti'  (the  ordinary  melting  point 
■t  atmospheric  preMore),  according  as  the  volame  change  on  melting  is 
positive  or  negative  )  oonseqaently,  in  some  cases,  T  may  be  higher 

than  Ti',  bat  this  will  be  only  when  &P  is  amall  compared  to  P,  a  rontin- 
gency  which,  we  believe,  does  not  affect  the  m^n  considerations  advanced 
in  this  paper.  Similar  considerations  apply,  m-utalis  matandis,  to  the 
iDcrMM  in  solability  caused  by  unequal  pressure, 

X  For  a  proof  of  this  eqnation  (in  slightly  different  formt  by  other  methods 
see  J.  H.  Foynting.  Phil.  Mag.  (5|,  xii.  83.  1881  ;  O.  N.  Lewis,  Proc.  Amer. 
Acad.,  luvi.  14.^.  IBOO;  iliii,  2U8,  1907:  or  Zs.  phys,  Chem.,  iiiv,  846, 
ItOO ;  Izi,  189,  lUOtJ.  The  result  is  stnted  by  LeChatelier  (Zs.  pbyi.  Chem., 
ii.  835.  189'i),  who  applies  it  to  several  problems  of  geological  iuiereat :  cf. 
the  paragraphs  which  follow. 
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dr         V,  V 

di;  =  dV  =  r.-TT  (IT) 

or  expressed  id  words,  the  ratio  of  the  lowering  of  freeuDg 
poiDtof  the  solid  phase,  when  this  alone  is  subject  to  a  given 
pressnre,  to  that  observed  with  the  same  (given)  pressure  acting 
nniformly  on  both  phases,  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  (specific) 
volnme  of  the  solid  phase  to  the  cliange  of  (s^iecitic)  volame  on 
freezing. 

This  equation  shows  bow  many  times  greater  tlie  melting 
point  lowering  is  when  the  pressure  acts  only  on  the  solid 
phase.  For  example,  the  melting  point  of  ice  is  lowered  by 
uneqnal  pressure  12  times  as  mnch  (or  0'09°  per  atin.)  as  by 
uniform  pressnre  (00075°  per  atm.) ;  in  general  dT, /AT,  is 
much  greater  than  13,  because  the  fractional  change  of  volume 
accompanying  melting  is  usnally  much  smaller  than  it  is  in  the 
exceptional  case  of  ice. 

In  a  paper  first  published  in  1894,  E.  Riecke*  discussed  the 
effect  of  a  onesided  pressure  (stress)  on  the  melting  point  of 
ice;  qnite  recently  he  has  re-stated  his  conclusions  in  a  second 
papery,  the  general  reasoning  of  which— apart  from  the  mathe- 
matical formulaa — is  identical  with  that  of  the  paragraphs, 
immediately  subsequent  to  this,  dealing  with  regelation  and 
with  the  influence  of  unecjual  pressure  upun  solubility. 
Riecke's  formula  for  the  lowering  of  melting  point  of  ice 
effected  by  the  stress  2  (tensile  or  compressive)  is 


where  (for  ice)  a  has  the  value  0-00036  when  Z  is  expressed 
in  kg.  per  sq.  cm.| ;  hut  he  appears  to  consider  the  formula 
valid  only  for  small  values  of  Z.  For  this  reason,  and  for  the 
reason  that  Riecke's  formula  was  developed,  and  therefore  is 
valid  only  for  the  case  of  a  single  crystal,  his  formula  is  less 
generally  applicable  than  equation  III  (p.  213)  of  the  present 
paper;  moreover,  within  its  range,  it  leads  to  much  smaller 
values  of  the  lowering  of  melting  point. § 

The  divergence  between  the  numerical  results  of  the  two 
formnlee  is,  so  far  at  least  as  the  arguments  of  the  present 
paper  are  concerned,  of  secondary  importance,  for  in  general 
we  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
stresses  to  which  rocks  have  been  exposed.  The  important 
thing,  especially  from  a  geological  standpoint,  is  the  princi- 

•  Nachr.  Gee.  Wise.  Gottingen.  1894,  378 ;  Aon.  Physik,  liv,  731,  1895. 
I  Centralblatt  Min.  QeoL,  IB12,  B7-I03,  q.T. 
i  One  atmoaptere  =  1-033  kg.  per  eq.  cm. 

§  With  ice,  the  loweriDgs  prodnced  t>;  1  and  10  atmospheres  are  O'OOOST* 
andO'OST*,  accordiDK  toBiecke;  0' 09°  and  0'9°,  according  to  equation  III. 
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pie, — namely,  tbat  non-nniform  preesure  does  cause  a  lowering 
of  melting  point, — which  fullowe  either  from  Riecke's  formula 
or  from  the  equations  of  the  present  paper.  Equation  III  can, 
bowever,  be  applied  ranch  more  generally,  for  it  holds  for  crys- 
talline a^gre^ates  and  is  not  subject  to  any  limitHtions  as 
regards  the  magnitude  of  the  effectiye  stress.  Hence  the 
general  principle  has  a  mnch  wider  significance  in  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  geological  observHtions  than  has  hitherto  been 
attributed  to  it. 

7Se  Phenomenon  of  Jiegelation- 

This  type  of  compressioa  accounts  easily  for  regelation,  a 
phenomenon  which  cannot  in  general  be  produced  by  nniform 
pressure,  because  nniform  pressure  raises  the  meUing  point  of 
most  substances. 

Consider  a  block  of  ice  at  0"  supporting  a  loaded  wire.  The 
pressure  exerted  by  the  wire  depresses  the  melting  point  of  the 
ice  by  the  amount  d^,'  immediately  beneath  the  wire,  there- 
fore, we  have  at  any  instant  a  thin  layer  of  ice  at  ~A(  in  equi- 
librium with  water  at  —  d(.  The  water  escapee  round  the 
wire  and  so  comes  in  contact  with  ice  at  0° ;  such  a  system 
is,  however,  unstable,  for  under  these  conditions  water  cannot 
remain  subcooled.  Consequently  the  water  freezes,  thus  form- 
ing again  a  solid  block  above  the  wire. 

The  process  by  wliich  a  mass  of  loose  snow  is  compacted  into 
a  block  of  ice  is  identical  with  this.  The  pressure,  due  to  the 
SD  perineum  bent  material,  lowers  the  melting  point  at  the  sur- 
face of  contact  of  adjacent  grains  ;  the  water  at  -ii  flows  into 
the  interstices  where  the  pressure  is  smaller  and  freezes  again. 
This  process  continues  until  the  interstices  are  all  tilled  np,  that 
is,  until  a  solid  block  of  ice  is  formed. 

According  to  I-e  Chatelior*  :  "This  is  a  type  of  consoli- 
dation which  is  in  every  respect  comparable  with  that  which  I 
have  given  for  the  setting  of  cement.  In  either  case  we  have 
a  solid  substance,' which  is  not  in  equilibrium— cither  because 
of  its  chemical  condition  or  because  it  is  compressed — in  con- 
tact with  a  supersaturated  solution  or  vapor,  the  temporary 
formation  of  which  renders  possible  the  return  to  equilibrium 
conditions." 

Influence  of  Unequal  Pressure  upon  the  Solubility  of 

Solid  S'ibslances. 

Considerations  in  every  respect  analogous  are  applicable  to 

systems  of  a  solid  in  contact  with  water  or  other  solvent :  in 

such  cases  pressure  acting  in  excess  on  the  solid  increases  its 

*  Zb.  phjH.  Chem.,  ii,  S38,  1892. 
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eolnbility,*  and  renders  the  soliitionB  snpersaturated  ae  soon  ae 
thev  are  outof  contact  with  the  compreseed  solid.  ThUie  merely 
another  statement  of  the  fact  that  on  straininfj;  acrjetalitSBola- 
bility  on  tlie  strained  face  is  increased ;  consequently  a  strained 
crystal  in  contact  with  a  eatiirated  solution  in  any  solvent  dis- 
solves on  the  strained  faces,  and  is  redepoeited  where  there  is 
no  strain.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  crystal  changes  in  sncb 
a  way  as  to  diminish  the  strain  on  it — an  example  of  the  well- 
known  principle  that  the  readjustment  of  a  system  following 
disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  is  always  such  as  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  tlie  disturbing  factor. 

Le  Chatelier  accounts  in  this  way  for  the  solidification  of 
natural  beds  of  rock-salt,  {i;ypsuin,  calcium  carbonate,  and  clay. 
To  test  this  matter  directly  he  compressed  sodium  chloride  or 
sodium  nitrate  in  contact  with  Its  saturated  solution  to  about 
200  atmospheres  for  a  period  of  eight  days,  and  found  that 
blocks  resembling  rock-salt  and  marble  were  formed  in  this 
way.  Somewhat  earlier  than  this.  Spring t  had  made  analo- 
gous experiments,  compressing  to  about  6<K)0  atm.  a  great  vari- 
ety of  substances,  previously  powdered  and  moistened  with  a 
few  drops  of  water.  He  found  that  tlie  metals  would  not  weld 
together  until  the  water  was  squeezed  out ;  with  most  other 
substances  compact  blocks  were  obtained.  Even  with  very 
slightly  soluble  substances — e.  g.,  calcium  carbonate — the  effect 
of  the  water  was  noticeable,  as  the  blocks  obtained  in  this  way 
from  the  moistened  powder  were  more  compact  than  thoee 
resulting  from  compression  of  the  dry  powder. 

Now,  uniform  pressure  (acting  on  both  solid  and  liquid), 
increases  the  sohibility  of  those  substances  the  dissolation  of 
which  is  attended  with  &  decrease  of  tota.\  volume;  consequently 
uniform  pressure  is  sutficient  to  account  for  the  consolidation 
of  eul)6lances  belonging  to  this  category.  But  uniform  pres- 
sure will  not  account  fur  the  consolidation  of  those  aul)stancee 
the  dissolution  of  which  is  attended  with  an  increase  of  vol- 
ume ;  whose  solubility,  therefore,  diminishes  with  increase  of 
pressure.  [Jneqnal  pressure  (acting  in  excess  of  the  solid  phase) 
is  competent  to  account  for  the  consolidation  in  all  cases  ex- 
cepting one  relatively  infrequent  case:  namely,  with  snbstances 
belonging  to  the  second  category,  when  A/"  is  small  com  pored 
to  /'(see  footnote,  p.  213).  Tins  case  apparently  occurred  with 
two  substances  tried  by  Spring,  for  he  states  that  ammonium 
chloride  and  potassium  iodide  gave  friable  blocks,  much  softer 
than  those  obtained  by  compregsing  tiie  dry  powders.     Spring 

*Tbe  amoimt  of  this  iDcreasa  of  solability  csu  be  compnt«d  b;  eqnatiom 
ia  everj  respect  analogona  to  those  applicable  to  the  effect  of  preunre  on 
tbe  melting  point. 

tZs.phy8.Chem.,  1,532-5.1888;  Aaa.  too.  gMog.  Belg.,  jt.,  156,1888. 
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considered  his  pressare  nniforn),  and  gives  an  explanation  on 
that  basis,  essentiallj  similar  to  that  above.  From  his  mode  of 
experiment  it  iB  obvious  that  his  pressures  may  have  been  so 
nearly  Duiforui  that  the  inequality  of  the  pressure  on  solid  and 
liquid  was  not  sufficient  to  effect  an  absolute  increase  in  the 
eotubility  of  tlie  above  two  substances.  Under  geological  con- 
ditions it  is  probable  that  such  a  case  is  exceptional,  lirstly 
because  there  are  relatively  few  substances  belonging  to  the 
second  category  above,  and  secondly  because  even  with  these 
Bubstancea  it  can  occur  only  under  specilied,  and  to  some 
extent  exceptional,  conditions  of  compression. 

Another  piece  of  evidence  may  be  cited  from  Spring,  who 
writes*  as  follows:  We  may  suppose  "that  tiie  component 
Band  grains  of  sandstone,  or  the  rolled  pebbles  of  padding- 
stoues,  have  been  in  contact  with  a  supersaturated  solution  of 
silica  produced  by  the  agency  of  pressure,  and  that  this  solu. 
tion,  in  unstable  equilibrium,  [that  is,  wherever  the  pressure  is 
released]  has  furnished  the  cement  necessary  fur  consolidatiou. 
It  is  not  without  interest  to  determine  if  there  really  exists 
between  the  component  granules  a  eiiicious  material  which 
escapes  direct  observation.  Now  dry  amurphous  silica  has  the 
property  of  dissolving  slowly  in  a  solution  of  alkali  hydroxide, 
whereas  quartz  grains  are  refractory  or  are  attacked  by  alkali 
only  with  extreme  slowness.  A  block  of  sandstone  or  of  pud- 
ding-stone ought  then  to  be  disintegrated  in  a  solution  of 
potash,  if  there  is  really  a  layer  of  silica,  liowever  fine,  between 
the  grains.  Experiment  has  confirmed  this  deduction  :  all  the 
anartzo^e  or  sciiistose  rocks  which  have  been  examined  have 
disaggregated  in  an  alkaline  liquid,  but  with  greater  or  less 
rapidity  according  to  their  nature.  Sandstones  of  relatively 
recent  fortriation,  guch  as  tertiary  sandstones  (land^iiiens)  or 
secondary  sandstones  (kenpriques),  have  required  only  some 
weeks  at  100°  to  be  disHggregated,  while  older  sandstones, 
psammites  and  especially  pudding-8tones,  have  been  much  more 
resistant  to  alkalies.  Tne  latter  become  only  more  or  less  fri- 
able, whereas  the  former  were  changed  into  mobile  sand. 
The  reason  for  this  greater  resistance  is  obvious.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  consists  in  the  cii'cumstance  that  the  silica  which 
cemented  the  grains  together  has  in  the  lapse  of  time  been 
treneforiued  into  quartz,  which  is  refractory  towards  alkali." 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  few  experiments  made  by 
Spring,  which  showed  that  sand  grains  may  be  cemented 
tr^etber  by  keeping  them  under  slight  pressure  in  contact  with 
colloidal  silicic  acid,  while  the  latter  slowly  dried. 

•  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.  (3),  xxivli,  810-12,  1899. 
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COBBBLI.TIOX  OP  HbCHAKICAL  PsnPIBTtXS  OF  UbTALS  with  TBI 

(Unicqual)  Pkeskubk  Rbqoirbo  to  Depbbss  tubir 
Mbltinq  Points  to  Ubdin&bt  Tekfkratube. 

Further  corroboration  of  the  pbansibilitj  of  the  view  that 
unequal  pressure  la  eflfective  in  correlating;  phenomena  attend- 
infi;  the  aeformation  of  crystalline  solids  is  afforded  by.a  con- 
sideration of  the  parallelism  observed  between  the  calculated 
melting  pressures  (^)  at  ordinary  temperature  and  certain  of 
the  mechanical  properties  of  metals. 

The  (nnequal)  pressure  (^,  expressed  in  atmospheres) 
required  to  cause  a  substance  to  melt  at  the  temperature  7*, 
can  be  computed  if  we  can  intcf^rate  equation  III.  We  cannot 
perform  this  integration  rigidly  for  lack  of  the  necessary  data 
on  the  Tariation  of  ^H  and  V,  with  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture; but  fortunately  the  variation  of  F,/AH  is  small  and  for 
the  present  purpose  unimportant.  We  may  therefore  con- 
sider T,/d/7  to  oe  independent  of  pressure  and  temperature: 
by  integration  and  transformation  we  then  obtain  the  eqnation 

^  =  95-1  QD  log  ^  (V) 

which  gives  the  melting  pressure  (^)  at  the  temperature  T,  in 
terms  of  the  heat  of  melting  {Q,  in  calories  per  gram)  the 
density  D  and  the  ordinary  melting  point  at  one  atm.  pressare 
(T,  in  absolute  measure). 

At  the  present  time  the  requisite  data  for  the  calculation  of 
^  are  available  only  for  a  few  metals ;  these  calculations  have 
been  made,  and  the  resnits  are  presented  in  Table  II.  This 
and  the  following  table  are  taken  from  another  paper,*  in 
which  the  results  are  discussed  at  some  length.  We  shall 
therefore  re&tpitulate  the  discussion  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
germane  to  the  present  subject. 

The  sequence  of  the  metals  when  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  (^  values  (as  calculated  by  equation  Y)  is  identical  with 
tiiat  obtained  when  they  are  arranged  in  the  order  (1)  of  their 
flow  prcssuresf  (2)  of  the  following  mechanical  properties^; 

■JohnntoD,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  isxiv.  788-803,  1912  ;  Za.  anorg.  Chem., 
iivi,  861-79,  1913.  A  prelimiuary  note  embodying  the  main  conclnsiona 
nppsered  in  J.  Washington  Acad.  Sci.,  i,  250,  1811. 

■f  Ab  obeerTpd  both  by  Tammann.  Verigin  wiil  Levkojeff  (Ann.  Phys.,  i, 
049,  1903)  and  by  EamskoT  and  Zhemihnzhny  iZe.  auorR.  Chem.,  Ixiv.  174, 
]6091.  Tbe  nmuant  of  compresHioa  reqnired  to  canse  a  material  to  flow  is 
cbaracteriHtic  of  the  material  nnder  specified  conditions;  bat  at  cnnstant 
teiuperatnre  it  varies,  as  is  ubvioue,  with  tlie  aize  of  the  apertare  throngh 
which  the  flon  takes  place  ;  probably  also  it  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the 
apertnre  and  npon  other  aubsidiary  factor*,  Henee  dt- termination  a  of  flow 
prenanreH  are  uoc  comparable,  except  they  hive  all  been  mode  In  the  same 
apparatus  and  in  the  aame  way.  This  condition  is  falBlli>d  by  the  eiperi- 
mental  ubaervationa  cited,  which  lead  to  reliable  relative  valnea  of  the  flow 
pressure  for  a  Heries  of  metalB, 

X  Tbe  valaes  of  these  n'ero  collated  and  averaged  largely  from  tbe  Iiuidolt 
B^rnstein-Meyerhoffer  Tabellbii  (3  Anfl.  1905). 
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Metal 

Melting  point 

Heat  of 
fnsiop 

Denait,           ^^^. 

*..t    , 

t 

r, 

' 

K 

62 

335 

15-7 

0-87          0 

69 

64 

Na 

97 

370 

31-7 

0  98 

29 

2S6 

Pb 

327 

600 

5-4 

11-37 

24 

1760 

Sn 

232 

506 

141 

7-29 

12 

2200 

Bi 

270 

543 

12-6 

9-80 

11 

3000 

Cd 

321 

594 

13-7 

8-64 

12 

3300 

Al 

658 

931 

42- 

2-60 

21 

61O0 

Zd 

419 

693 

28- 

7-1 

084 

6900 

Ag 

9U0 

1233 

28- 

10-50 

12 

14000 

cl 

1063 

1356 

43- 

8-93 

086 

24O00 

Pd 

1550 

1823 

36-3 

11-4 

11 

31000 

Ft 

1756 

2028 

27-2 

21-5 

084 

46000 

'This  colmnn,  vhioh  repreeeula  tbe  melting  point  depreaaion  prodnoed  by 
ooe  Mm.  excess  pTesaure  acting  on  tbe  solid,  la  gjTsn  merely  to  exhibit  the 
magoitade  of  thla  qoantity  The  values  given  are  oalcn1at«d  from  the 
fonunla 
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which  ia  easily  derived  from  equation  111. 

fit  shonld  be  observed  that  the  valnes  of  t  given  in  the  preliminary  note 
(J.  Waahington  Acad.  Soi.,  i,  260,  1911)  were  calculated  by  a  fonnnla  which 
hold*  strictly  only  ho  long  as  either  ^  or  the  difference  between  Ti  and  T%  is 
snudl.  The  mora  accntate  mode  of  calcnlalion  from  equation  V  of  the 
prraent  paper  leads  to  aomewhat  higher  numerical  valnea  of  ^.  bnt  does  not 
alter  Uie  oider  of  the  f  values  ;  so  that  this  change  does  not  affect  the  argo- 

(a)  tensile  strength,  elastic  limit,  hardness  ;  (b)  compresaibility, 
elastic  modalus,  rigidity  modulus;  as  is  shown  by  Table  III. 
The  exceptions  to  tliis  statement  are  very  few  as  regards  any 
one  property,  and  vary  irregularly  as  we  pass  from  one  property 
to  another;  in  other  words,  there  are  no  systematic  devia- 
tions between  tlie  sequence  of  tbe  ^  valnes  and  that  obtained 
when  the  metals  are  arranged  progressively  with  reference  to 
any  one  of  their  mechanical  properties  for  which  measurements 
have  been  made.  The  slight  divergences  are  no  greater  than 
one  might  expect  from  the  uncertain  character  of  the  thermal 
data,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  elastic  constants  on  the  other. 
This  remarkable  concordance  establishes  the  fact  that  the 
mechanical  properties  of  metals  are  in  some  way  correlated 
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Hetala 

1 

Tensile 

EluHa 

BigiditT 

in  order 
Min 

Comprew-  Hird- 
ibilitr     .  uesa 

■trangth 

Elutic  Ldmit 
1  lower  1  npp«r 

&r 

Uodvliu 

Table  Jt 

(»)           (6) 

(") 

(<*) 

w  1      w 

(<r) 

ft)  1     » 

E 

81-6           0-6 

T.  [TT 

Nft 

16-4           0-4 

1 

Pb 

2-2 

1-5 

2-'o 

21 

o-'s 

26 

'io2 

17 

'5  i  o-'eo 

Sn 

1-7 

1-8 

2-1 

36 

4 

34 

55 

34 

16      ]-50 

Bi 

S-8 

a-5 

33 

IS  .  ... 

Cd 

1-9 

20 

48 

28 

100 

71 

17  1  a-31 

AI 

13 

2-9 

..       283 

60U 

70 

29     95S 

Zn 

J -5 

2-5 

13 

10    .   126 

770 

78 

31      ... 

Ag 

0  84 

2-7 

■22 

272 

12    1   ... 

70 

S9  1  2-6! 

Cu 

0-64 

3  0 

25 

316 

12 

203 

2780 

108 

42     4-31 

Pd 

0-38 

4-8 

27 

los 

46      ... 

Ft 

0  21 

43 

29 

... 

26 

161 

52     6  41 

'  It  ia  to  be  noted  that  the  vnlnw  given  in  the  tab!*  ore  rtlativ«  onily.  and 
are  not  alwaji  eipreeaed  in  the  aame  unite  (e.  g.,  oolnmoB  c  and  d,  t  tioAf, 
A  and  i). 

a.  Aa  given  bv  BicbaTda  and  aollaboratois,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  lui, 
156,  1909. 

b.  According  to  Rydberg.  L.-6.-M.  Tabellen,  p.  57. 

c.  L.-B.-M.  Tab-lien,  p.  53. 

d.  Wertbeim  <1848)  quoted  b;  Panst  and  Tammann.  Zs.  phve.  Cfaen.. 
Ixiv,  118.  I»ll. 

r.     L.-B.-M.  Tabellen,  p.  58. 

/.     As  determined  b,v  Fanet  and  Tammann.  loo.  cit. 
g,  h.    nenera)  mean  of  the  (sometimM  very  diaoordant)  valnee  given  in 
L,~B.-U.  TabelUn,  pp.  48-45. 

i.     Horton,  Phil.  Trans.  Roj.  Soc,  London,  A,  ooiv,  1B05. 

with  the  pressure — assumed  to  act  on  the  solid  alone — 
required  to  cause  the  metal  to  melt  at,  or  about,  the  ordinary 
temperature;  and  suggests  that  the  "flow"  of  metals — or 
indeed  every  ^'■?-frtixn«)j(  distortion  of  a  crystalline*  aggregHte — 
is  due  to  an  actunl  fusion  (with  subsequent  resoliditication) 
of  some  of  the  particles. 

The  validity  of  this  view  is  supported  by  a  large  number  of 
well-known  facts,  e,  g.,  that  any  metal  requires  progressively 
less  effort  to  cause  it  to  weld — or  to  forge  it — as  its  tempera- 
ture is  higher;  indeed  this  mode  of  accounting  fur  "flow" 
has  been  employed  more  or  less  unconsciously  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  as  an  approximate  explanation  of  a  number  of 
common  observations  such  as  the  above.     It  is  corroborated  by 
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a  large  number  of  observations,  which  demonstrate  the  exiet- 
ence  of  important  differences  between  metal  wliieb  has 
"flowed,"  or  has  been  subject  to  deformation  of  any  kind,  and 
the  same  metal  in  the  annealed  condition.  All  the  available 
evidence*  goes  to  show  that  there  is:  {a)  a  difl^erence  in  the 
enet^y  content  of  the  atmined  and  unstrained  metal,  which  is 
manifested  in  a  diflference  between  the  two  forms  (1)  in  their 
electrolytic  potential  when  immersed  in  a  solution,  (2)  in  their 
thermoelectric  power,  (3)  in  their  heat  of  solution  ;  (6)  a  differ- 
ence in  structure,  munifested  in  differences  in  (1)  microscopic 
appearance,  \2)  mechanical  properties — hardness,  tensile 
Btren^th,  etc.,  (3)  den8ity,t  (4)  conductivity  for  heat  or  elec- 
tricity, etc.  For  any  one  metal  these  differences  vanish  about 
a  single  temperature  common  to  all — that  is,  at  the  tempera- 
tare  at  which  annealing  proceeds  with  appreciable  rapidity. 

According  to  Beilby,:}:  the  process  of  deformation  is  always 
uttended  by  a  partial  transformation  of  the  metal  into  an 
"  amorphous  "§  form  ;  according  to  Fanst  and  Tanimann,[  on 
tlie  other  hand,  the  change  of  properties  on  deformation  is 
parallel  to  the  production  of  sniailer  crystallites.  Whichever 
be  the  corrt-ct  interpretation — if  indeed  these  views  are  mutu- 
ally exclusive — the  fuct  remains  that  deformation  of  a  metal  is 
attended  by  changes  in  its  properties.  These  changes  are  such 
that  they  would  be  ditBciilt  to  account  for  reasonably,  except 
by  the  very  simple  supposition  that  an  actual  melting  has 
occurred. 

Further  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  here  advocated  is 
presented  in  the  paper  alwve  referred  to;  enough  has  been 
presented  here,  we  hope,  to  demonstrate  the  plausibility  of  the 
idea  that  any  permanent  deformation  of  a  cristalline  substance 
is  determined  by  an  actual  melting  of  some  part  of  the 
materia) — a  melting  which  occnrs  as  soon  as  the  local  stress 
reaches  the  melting  pressure  corresponding  to  the  temperature 
of  the  mateiiHl. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  make  use  of  this  conception  to 
interpret  the  observations  of  those  who  have  investigated  the 
effect  of  high  pressure  upon  solid  systems  :  and  hope  to  dem- 
onstrate that  by  the  use  of  well-known  criteria  in  conjunction 
with  this  conception  the  various  observations  can  be  recon- 
ciled ;  which  will  enable  us  then  to  give  a  consistent  account 
of  the  present  status  of  the  question. 

"Ct  G.  T.  Beilby,  Phil.  Mag.  (fl),  viii,  258-76,  1904,  who  diflcnsseB  the 
vlidcDr?  in  cletBll 

t  Tbese  differences  have  been  diacnssed  in  detail  bj  the  aatboTs  in  a 
previoDs  paper.     J.  Am.  Cbetn,  Soc, ,  xixiv,  SOS,  191S. 

§  Beilb;   here   nsee  the   term   "  amoTpbous "   t<i   denote  a  heterogeneous 
aaaembliiffe  of  molecniei. 
|Z«.  phyn.  Chem.,  liiv,  108-36,  1911. 
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The  possibilitjr  of  accoanting  for  the  flow  of  solids  by  means 
of  tbie  conceptioD  of  a  true  local  meltiDe  produced  by  iioeqa&l 
pree«nre  was  considered  by  Tararaann,*  but  rejected  by  nim 
on  what  appear  to  the  writers  to  be  insufficient  f^ronndB.  He 
was  unable  to  detect  any  diBcontinuity  in  the  rate  of  flow  of 
ice  at  the  prussure  calculated  by  means  of  the  eqaation  for 
the  lowering  of  equilibrium  temperature  by  unequal  pressare, 
and  lience  was  led  to  donbt  tlie  thermodynamic  adniigsibility 
of  the  derivation  of  this  formula.  To  reason  from  this  lack  of 
discontinuity  that  the  effect  of  unequal  presBui'e  upon  the 
melting  poiut  is  illusory,  might  be  juatiHable  if  Tammann  had 
been  dealing  with  a  sinele  crystal ;  bat  dealing  as  he  was  with 
an  aggregate  of  cryBtals,  flow  began  whenever  the  pressure 
on  any  one  of  them  exceeded  the  melting  presBUre  under  the 
particular  conditions.  Indeed  the  behavior  of  ice  in  this 
respect  is  preciBely  similar  to  that  of  the  metals — a  fact  specific- 
ally noted  l»y  Taramaun  birnself — the  only  difference  being 
that  the  absolute  valnes  of  the  pressure  are  lower  than  for  tbe 
common  metals. 

Tammann  cuncliidesif  "From  the  work  on  the  velocity  of 
flow  of  crystalline  substances  it  follows  that  the  flow  is  not  con- 
ditioned by  a  previous  melting,  but  that  the  plaalii-ily,  Ute 
reciprocal  nf  the  viscosity,  is  a  property  characteristic  of  the 
snhstance"  In  order  to  acconnt  for  the  fact  that  the  velocity 
of  tlow,  and  hence  the  "  plasticity,"  of  ice  increases  very 
considerably  with  the  pressure,  it  must  be  assDnied  that  its 
viscosity  diminiebes  greatly  with  pressure.  This  assumption 
may  hold,  for  water  at  low  temperatures  and  low  preseuree  is 
an  exce]ition  to  the  general  rule  that  the  viscosity  of  liquids  is 
increased  by  pressure  ;J  to  the  writers,  nevertheless,  it  seems 
1e»^  forced  to  acconnt  for  the  flow  by  the  aid  of  the  considera- 
tions advanced  in  this  paper ;  namely,  that  flow  is  tbe  result  of 
a  partial  melting.  On  this  basis  we  can  readily  see  why 
increaBed  pressure,  which  causes  more  ice  to  melt  and  hence 
increases  tbe  amount  of  water  present,  should  increase  the 
plasticity.  Moreover,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
this  explanation  conflicts  with  none  of  tbe  recorded  observa- 
tions on  the  flow  either  of  ice  of  any  other  substance.  Indeed, 
it  receives  direct  confirmation  from  some  recently  published 
work  of  Hess  on  tlie  plasticity  of  iceg  :  he  found,  aa  TammaDQ 
previously  had  also  observed,  that  at  a  given  temperature  a 
considerable  movement  of  the  plunger  takes  place  under  a 
pressure  much  lower  than  that    deduced    thermodynamically 

•  Ann.  Phya.  (4),  vii,  188,  1902 ;  ErjBtalliBJeTBn  nnd  Sottmelsea  (Leipzig 

1903).  pp.  ns-iei. 

f  Lot',  cii. 

X  R.  Cohnn,  Ann.  Phja..-zlv,  666.  1893 ;  Haoser,  ibid.,  t,  S97,  1901. 

g  Ann.  PhjB.,  ixivi,  449-93,  1911. 
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(on  tbe  assnmption  that  the  pressure  acts  equally  oq  both  the 
ice  and  tbe  water  produced  b;  the  melting),  and  presents 
indisputable  evidence  that  the  ice  in  these  circnmetaiicee  had 
actnally  melted. 

The  fore^inf;  discnssion  of  the  general  effects  of  compres- 
sion on  crystalline  agi^regates  accentnatee  the  importance  of  the 
distinction  which  must  be  made  between  two  types  of  com- 
pression, viz.,  according  as  tlie  pressure  is  uniform  in  charac- 
ter or  otherwise;  if  the  compression  is  not  niiiform,  there  is 
more  or  less  deformation — which,  on  the  views  here  advocated, 
is  conditioned  by  an  actual  melting  of  a  part  (and  probably 
only  a  very  small  fraction)  of  the  material — and  tlie  magnitude 
o(  the  effects  produced  is  many  times  greater  than  when  we 
are  dealing  with  uniform  presBore. 

Tbe  Effect  c 

A. —  The  Flow  of  Sfdida  under  Compreaaion. 
Spring,  in  an  early  paper*  entitled  ''  Researches  on  the  pro- 
perty which  solid  bodies  possess  of  welding  (de  ae  eoudeti) 
under  pressure,"  describes  in  detail  work  with  a  large  number 
of  substances  of  varied  character,  many  of  wiiicli  he  was  able 
to  eanse  to  flow.f  This  expression  was  understood  by  W. 
Uallock^— ^and  since  then  by  others— to  signify  a  fusion,  or 
^e  melting,  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  solid  ;  and  accordingly 
he  performed  experiments  to  disprove  what  he  conceived  to  be 
Spring's  claim.  For  instance  :  Spring  states  that  at  700  atm. 
beeswax  flowed  ont  of  his  apparatus  like  water,  and  at  2i)00 
aim.  paraffin  flowed  very  easily.  Halloek  took  evlindera  of  wax 
and  paraffin,  in  which  were  imbedded  pieces  of  lead  and  other 
metals,  and  subjected  them  to  a  pressure  of  6000  atm.;  but  he 
found  that  everything  came  out  just  as  it  went  in.  "  Nowhere 
was  there  a  sign  of  true  liquefaction.  The  wax  and  paraffin 
had  acted  only  as  viscous  solids,  and  flowed  only  to  fill  the 
available  openings." 

Shortly  afterwards  Spring§  published  a  note,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  his  language  liad  been  misinterpreted  by 
Hallock,  whereupon  the  latter  admitted  the  justice  of  this 
protest.]     But  this  contributed  nothing  towards  reconciling  the 

*  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.  (2),  ilix,  323-79,  1880  ;  Ann.  chim.  pbjs.  (6), 
trii,  170,  1*181 . 

t  Tbem  oboervations,  tOKether  with  otheri,  ara  tabnlated  in  snmmarj  form 
below  (p.  225). 

%  W.  H>Hook,  thia  Jonmal,  iiiiv,  277-81,  1887 ;  U.  S.  Geol.  SorTsy, 
Bnil.  65,  67-75,  1888. 

§Batl.  Acad.  Boj.  Belg..  rir,  S83.  1887;  tbia  Jonmal,  iiiv.  78-9,  1888. 

I  Thia  Journal,  xutI,  59-00,  1888  j  n.  S.  Geo).  Sarvey,  Bnll  64,  38-B, 
1890. 
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observations  recorded  by  the  two  men.  Thie  inconsi&tencj  is 
easily  removed  as  soon  as  we  consider  the  forms  of  apparatos 
used,  and  the  mode  of  coiDpreHsioD  possible  in  each  apparatus. 

Sprinp's  apparatiie — the  same  which  was  used  in  nearly  all 
of  his  work — consisted  eBsentially  of  a  tliick-walled  eteel 
cylinder,  cnt  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  into  two  parts 
which  were  held  together  by  a  screw  ;  in  thii«  cylinder  a  hole 
8°""  in  diameter  was  bored.  The  piston  was  actuated  by  a 
lever  on  which  weights  were  hung*  ;  from  the  total  weight,  tlie 
ratio  of  the  arms  of  the  lever,  and  the  cross-section  of  the  pis- 
ton, the  amount  of  the  compression  was  calculated.  But  the 
piston  used  was  not  a  good  fit  for  the  cylinder:  Spring  in  one 
mstance  says  tJiat  the  play  between  piston  and  cylinder  was 
"kauiri  einige  Zehntelmillimeter,"t  and  speaks  repeatedly  of 
the  compressed  subtitance  as  flowing  out  of  the  ci'acks  {funUa) 
of  the  apparatus. 

The  form  of  apparatus  used  by  Hatlock  consisted  essentially 
of  a  thick-walled  ateel  cylinder  with  a  tight-titting  piston, 
actuated  by  an  appropriate  method.  Experiments  similar  to 
those  of  Hallock  nave  since  been  made  by  others,  using 
aoalogons  apparatus  with  a  tight-fitting  piston ;  with,  of 
course,  similar  results.^ 

The  difference  between  the  observations  of  Spring  and  those 
of  later  inveetigatoi's  is  now  easily  accounted  for.  In  Spring's 
experiments  the  compression  was  very  far  from  being  uniform, 
and  part  of  the  material  squirted  out  round  the  piston ;  in 
other  words.  Spring  made  rongh,  but  fairly  comparable,  deter- 
minations of  tUe  jiov)  pressure  of  the  materials,  and  was  work- 
ing therefore  with  "unequal  pressure,"  as  we  have  termed  it 
in  this  paper.  In  Ihe  work  of  the  other  investigators  the  pres- 
Bure  WHS  practically  uniform,  except  perhaps  for  a  few  moments 
until  the  available  space  inside  the  bomb  was  completely  filled 
with  the  material;  iience,  in  conformity  witli  the  observations, 
no  melting  took  place  since,  as  we  have  seen,  uniform  pressure 
raises  the  melting  point  in  general,  and  in  the  particular  cafe 
of  parafHn  raises  it  by  quite  a  notable  amount.  Indeed,  one 
might  SHy  that,  since  uniform  pressure  tends  to  increase  the 
rigidity  or  viscosity  of  suhstanceo,  pieces  of  metal  imbedded  in 
paraffin  or  wax  would  be  the  less  likely  to  change  their  positione 
the  liigher  the  pressure  employed. 

The  difference  between  the  modes  of  action  of  equal  and 
unequal  pres^^ure  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  obMir- 
vations.     With  regard  to  a  large  number  of  substances,  the 

*  Ol,  in  some  experimentH,  by  a  screw, 

tZB.  phyB.  Chem.,  ii,  586,  1888, 

i  For  iiMUnce,  bv  O.  Spezin.  "Some  Preenmed  Chemical  and  Phjricftl 
Effects  of  DnitormPressnre,' Atli  B.  Acoad.  Scl.  Torino,  xlv,  1-lB,  1910. 
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rarioDB  investiftatorB  are  in  snbstantial  afjrreement  as  refi^arde 
the  pressure  requisite  to  consolidate  the  dry  laaterial.  These 
pressures  are  in  tlie  nature  of  flow  pressnres,  bscause  they  rep- 
resent tlie  force  required  to  deform  the  individual  particles  and 
tocanse  thera  to  flow  or  weld  together.  The  actual  mafrnitude 
of  the  obserred  welding  pressures  has  little  significance  because 
it  depended  in  all  these  cases  upon  a  number  of  factors  not 
under  control ;  but  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  rough  classifi- 
cation according  to  the  relative  ease  with  which  the  dry  sub- 
stance welded  at  ordinary  temperature.  This  is  done  in  the 
Foll'>wing  summary  of  results,  taken  mainly  from  the  papers  of 
Spring,  Hallock,  and  Jannettaz;*  in  part  also  from  scattered 
eonrces,  including  a  few  results  obtained  in  this  laboratory. 

Sammary  of  the  Res'ilts  on  the  Rd<ttioe\  Ease  of  Welding  of 
Various  Substances. 

(a)  Hard  and  compact  blocks  were  produced  by  pressure : 
with  all  the  metals  investigated  (including  bismuth  and  anti- 
monv):  with  NH.CI,  NaCI,  KCI,  KBr,  KI,  KNO.,  NaNO,, 
Pl«'l„  HgC!„  Hgl.,  ZnS,  PbS,  As,S„  MnO.,  AIPO.;t  with 
oxalic  acid,  sulphnr,  graphite  ;  with  wax,  paraffin,  and  similar 
substances  ;  with  camphor,  resin,  starch,  and  peat. 

(J)  Soft  and  easily  destroyed  blocks  were  obtained  (using 
pressures  up  to  10,000  atmospheres)  with :  red  phosphorus, 
HgO,  HgS,  FeS,  Al,lSO,)„  CaSO,,  (dry)  Na,CO„  ZnCO., 
iceUnd  spar,  borax,  sugar. 

(e)  Very  little  or  no  eff'ect  was  observed  with  :  amorphous 
carbon,  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  powdered  glass,  chalk,  PbCO,, 
dry  cotton. 

In  the  above  summary  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  class  in 
which  certain  of  the  substances  should  be  placed ;  besides  which 
there  is,  of  course,  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
classes.     All  are  in  agreement,  however,  that  with  the  highest 

f>resanres  hitherto  attained  in  such  work  (!5,000  atm.)  abso- 
utely  no  effect  is  produced  with  dry  silica,  alumina,  magne^^ia, 
or  powdered  glass.  With  the  exception  of  the  glass  (which 
being  a  subcooled  liquid  has  no  melting-point)  these  substances 
are  precisely  those  which,  of  all  the  substances  mentioned 
above,  melt  at  the  highest  temperatures.  Furtlier  examina- 
tion of  the  above  snmmary  demonstrates  the  existence  of  a 
•Bnll.  Boc.  ohim..  xl.,  58,  1883:   Bull.  «oo.  giol.  France  (4),  xii,  227-36. 

t  Because  of  tbe  very  appToxtmate  character  uf  the  data,  no  effort  hfti  bean 
made  to  Hiraat^e  the  eabstances  \a  each  groap  accordiug  to  the  ease  with 
which  the;  weld  to)(etheT. 

f  Fartherinore.  with  bydrated  salts  aaJ  with  many  salts  wbeu  moist ;  in 
emnectioD  with  tbia  see  p.  216. 
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roDf^li  paralleliBiQ  between  relative  ease  of  flow  and  melting 
point,  namal; :  tliat  a  subatunce  can  be  welded  more  easilj  the 
lower  its  melting-point;  to  this  point  we  Bball  revert  later. 

EZPBRIHKSTAL  IPf VB8Tl()ATIO*I8    OF    TBB    EfFECT   OF    (NOIT- 

tTNIFORH)    CnUFRKSSION     OK     SoLlD     BlOCKB 

OF   MlKEBAIA    AND   RoCKS. 

A  large  numl>er  of  papers  dealing  with  the  behavior  of  solid 
blocks  of  minerals  and  rocks  when  exposed  to  compression  have 
been  puhliBhed.  Most  of  these  are  of  interest  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  compressive  strength*  of  rocks  (e.  g.,  for  use  as 
building  material)  and  hence  need  notevea  be  referred  to  here; 
several,  however,  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question 
under  discussion  will  be  treated  briefly. 

The  general  procedure  adopted  in  these  investigations  was  that 
suggested  originally  by  Kick.  If  the  material  was  a  crystalline 
aggregate,  it  was  fusnioned  into  a  cylindrical  block  whicli  was 
inclosed  in  a  tight-fittiiig  steel  tnbe  by  heating  the  latter  and 
shrinking  it  on  to  the  material.  When  separate  crystals  were 
eniployed,  they  were  pUced  in  a  piece  of  stont  copper  tnbe  of 
suitable  size  and  the  interstices  tilled  up  with  an  embedding 
material — e.  g.,  sulphnr,  fusible  metal,  alum,  or  paraffin  wax — 
which  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  was  removed  by  solution  in 
water  or  by  fusion.  In  either  case  the  pressure  was  applied  to 
the  two  ends  of  the  metal  tube,  and  continued  in  gradually 
increasing  amount  until  considerable  deformation  of  the  tube 
and  contents  ensued.  From  the  mode  of  experiment  it  is  ob- 
vions  that  the  compression  was  never  uniform,  and  became  less 
and  less  uniform  as  the  strength  of  the  supporting  tube  became 
less.  This  is  the  main  disadvantage  of  the  method,  for  it  ia 
impossible  to  arrive  at  more  than  a  very  rough  approximation 
in  ail  endeavor  to  estimate  the  amount  of  pressure  in  any 
direction ;  consequently  qualitative  results  only  can  be  obtained 
by  this  means. 

The  most  extended  investigation  along  this  line  is  one  by  Frank 
D.  Adam8,t  who  worked  with  a  series  of  minerals  of  varying 
hardness,  as  follows:  selenite  {2),  rock  salt  (2*5),  iceland  spar 
(3),  fluorite  (+),  apatite  (.5),  diopside  (S-5),  limonite  (5-6),  ortho- 
clase  (6),  magnetite  (.5'5-6-5),  pyrite  (6-6  5),  quartz  (7),  garnet 

"  The  eompreasive  etrength  of  rncka,  Kb  variation  with  the  niod«  of  com- 
preeaion.  and  the  precise  Bi^ificanfp  lor  Inck  of  aignilicBDFet  of  such  lesnlts 
in  reJation  to  the  question  of  the  depth  of  the  '■  wine  of  flow  "  in  the  e&rth'a 
enuit  are  ably  discuBBed  in  two  rect^nt  papen.  one  bj  F.  D.  Adams  (J.  Oeol- 
ogr,  IX.  97-im,  lUI'J).  on  the  eiperi<iienta1  side,  the  second  a  mathematical 
diflunBsion  by  L.  V.  King  (ibid.,  118-138). 

t  *'  Ad  Experimental  Investigation  into  the  Action  of  OifFerential  Pressure 
on  Certain  Uinerals  and  Rocks,  employing  the  Process  snifgested  by  Profea- 
aor  Kick  "  (J.  Geology,  sriii,  4aft-505,  1»10). 
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(6'5-7-5).  The  tests,  which  were  made  witli  approximately 
eqnal  Bnal  loads  and  under  ordinary  conditions  of  temperatnre, 
showed  ill  general  that  the  harder  the  mineral  the  less  plastic 
it  is;  the  hardest  of  the  mtnerals  were  reduced  to  powder  which 
did  not  weld  together  again.  The  softer  minerals  showed 
marked  change  of  shape  hnt  appeared  as  coherent  blocks  often 
trarersed  by  series  of  nssnree :  in  the  regions  of  greatest  defor- 
mation they  had  become  translucent  or  even  nearly  opaque, 
and  in  the  case  of  flaorite  there  was  moreovera  marked  change 
of  color.  The  compression  produced  some  twinning  in  the 
Iceland  spar,  and  in  the  diopside  crystals  it  developed  a  series 
of  polysynthetic  twin  lamellee- 

Adams  also  worked  with  several  rocks— marble*  from 
Carrara,  several  limestones,  dolomite,  and  biotite  granite — and 
found  that  their  behavior  is  altogether  analogous  to  that  of  the 
minerals.  The  softer  rocks  are  readily  deformed,  the  move- 
ment taking  place  in  part  by  distortion  of  the  mineral  grains 
and  in  part  by  the  development  of  a  cataclaetic  structure,  bat 
m  the  main  they  tend  to  cramble  to  powder. 

Precisely  similar  investigations  had  been  published  some 
years  earlier  by  Ilinne,t- whose  observations  are  entirely  con- 
cordant with  those  of  Adams;  the  comparatively  soft  rock  salt 
and  sylvite  (KCh  were  deformed  into  translucent  blocks, 
nearly  free  from  cracks  and  fissures. 

Adams  and  Coker^  have  made  similar  tests  with  marble  at 
temperatnres  of  300°  and  400°,  and  also  with  marble  at  300° 
in  presence  of  water.  Their  observations  show  that  the  flow 
takes  place  with  greater  ease  at  the  higher  temperatnres ;  ita 
character  is  identical  with  that  observed  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tore,  and  is  not  affected  appreciably  by  the  presence  of  water. 
They  foand  moreover  that  the  compressive  strength  of  de- 
formed marble  depends  upon  the  rate  of  deformation  and  the 
temperatnre,  being  greatest  when  the  deformation  is  produced 
slowly  and  at  higher  temperatnres,  and  increases  to  somp 
extent  if  weeks  or  months  intervene  between  the  deformation 
and  the  test. 

These  observations  can  all  be  coordinated  satisfactorily  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  observations  on  the  relative  ease  of 

*  C(.  also :  Frank  D.  Adams  and  J.  T.  Nicolaon,  "An  Experimental  Inves- 
dgation  into  the  Flow  of  Marble."  Fbil.  Trans.  Ro;.  Roc.  London, 
A.  oicT,  863-401  :  F.  D.  Adams  and  E.  Q.  Coker,  "An  InveatiRatioii  into  the 
Elaflic  ConBtante  of  RocIib,  especiall;  with  Reference  to  Cnbic  CompresBi- 
bilitj,"  CamegielnBtitntion  of  Washington.  Pnb,  No.  48,  1906. 

t  r.  Binne.  "Beilni)<  zar  Kenntniss  d<^r  [JmformunK  von  Kalkapathkrfs- 
lallcn  and  too  Uarmor  anter  sllBeitigem  Dnttk,"  Neaes  Jahrbnch  fflr  Uin., 
ISO!!,  i.  160-78;  "PlosIiBcbe  Umformniig  von  Steiusalz  nnd  Sflvin  nnter 
■Uwiligem  Dmcb."  ibid.,  1904.  i,  114-33. 

%F.  D.  Adams  and  E.  Q.  Coker.  "An  Experimental  luvestigation  into  the 
Flow  of  Rocks.  I.  The  Flow  of  Marble,"  this  Jonrnal  (4),  ixu,  46S-fl7,  1910. 
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welding  (p.  225),  if  we  look  upon  tlie  net  effect  as  a  breaking 
down  or  crumbling  of  tbe  eryBtals  by  the  eompreasive  force, 
accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  (and,  perhaps,  also  a  sub- 
sequent) weldtni;  together  again  of  the  grains  produced  in  this 
way.  This  way  of  regHrding  the  phenomenon  is  supported  by 
the  following  observation  :  a  sinall  qnantity  (about  0*7  grame) 
of  finely  powdered  dry  salt  (NuCl)  was  placed  in  a  steel  bomb 
with  a  hole,  1/2  inch  in  diameier,  into  which  a  hardened  steel 
plunger  fitted  tightly,  and  was  by  this  mcRiis  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  some  thousands  of  atmospheres  ;  after  being  com- 
pressed it  appeared  as  a  bntlon,  13'°'"  in  diameter  and  3°"°  thick, 
which  was  sufficiently  transparent  to  enable  one  to  read  print 
through  it.*  Thus  this  observation  gliowg  that,  starting  with  a 
substance  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  we  can  by  applying  suffi- 
cient compressive  force  obtain  a  block  of  material  altogether 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  deformation  of  a  single  crystal 
of  the  same  substance. 

None  of  these  observations  on  the  effect  of  differential  stress 
on  crystals  and  crystalline  a^regates  conflict  with  the  idea  that 

Kt-manent  deformation  is  conditioned  by  a  real  local  melting, 
deed  many  of  the  observations  directly  support  this  idea: 
tliQS,  for  instance,  the  production  of  twinniufr  on  deformation, 
as  noted  by  Adams,  wonid  seem  to  be  more  easily  accounted 
for  by  considering  that  an  actual  partial  melting  had  occurred 
than  by  ascribing  it  to  the  operation  of  purely  mechanical 
factors;  and  again,  substances  exhibit  greater  plasticity  the 
higher  the  temperature.  Moreover  we  note  again  that  there  is 
a  genera]  parallelism  between  relative  ease  of  6ow  and  melting 
'  point,  a  parallelism  which  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect 
if  an  actual  local  melting  takes  place  during  tlie  process  of  flow 
of  a  solid . 

Correlation  of  the  Rehitive  Ease  of  Flow  with  Physical 
Constants  of  the  Material. — The  conclusion  that  there  should 
be  a  parallelism  between  relative  ease  of  flow  and  melting 
point,  altliongh  almost  obvious  from  general  principles,  can  be 
derived  readily  from  equations  III  or  V,  For,  according  to 
the  views  advocated  in  this  pa{>er,  the  ease  of  welding  is 
parallel  to  tbe  ^  value,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  den- 
sity, heat  of  melting,  and  temperature  of  melting.  Now  of 
these  three  factors,  the  first  lies  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits  for  a  series  of  substances,  and  especially  for  a  series  nf 
minerals;  tbe  second  is  not  known,  but  probably  lies  also 
between  comparatively  narrow  limits  in  general  ;\  the  limits 
within  which  the  melting  point  lies  are  comparatively  much 

*  A  similar  obaerratiou  bos  been  uiadv  previooBly  by  Bome  one  el«e  (prob- 
ably hy  SprioK).  bat  We  have  heta  unable  to  locate  tbe  reference, 

t  Tbe  exoeptluual  cases  would  be  those  in  wbicb  tlie  beat  of  meltiog  u 
very  small. 
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irider  apart.  ConsequeDtly,  06  a  first  approximation,  we 
ehould  expect  the  existence  of  the  parsUeliem  noted  above. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  poBsession  of  really 
comparable  quantitative  dnta  on  the  actual  flow  presenre  of  a 
series  of  enlwtances  in  combination  with  data  (aensities  and 
melting-points)  which  are  either  already  known  or  easily 
obiaitiable,  wonid  probably  enable  ns  to  predict  the  magnitude 
of  the  effect  of  pressure  on  the  melting  point.  For  by  col- 
lating the  experimentally  determined  flow  pressure  with  the 
value  of  4>  calculated  tor  those  suhetances  for  which  the  neces- 
sary data  exit-t,  we  conid  determine  the  relation  between  <^  and 
the  experimental  value,  and  then  by  means  of  this  relatiuuship 
compute,  for  other  substances,  i^  and  the  effect  of  presenre — 
either  uniform  or  unequal — ^upon  the  melting  point ;  moreover, 
we  should  then  be  able  to  compute  the  latent  beat  of  melting 
as  soon  as  we  knew  the  density  and  melting  point,  both  of 
which  quantities  can  be  determined  with  ease  and  accuracy. 
A  further  point  is  this,  that  there  is  a  prononnced  parallelism 
between  hardness  (as  ordinarily  measured,  and  the  i^  values, 
hence  between  hardness  and  melting-point ;  it  might,  therefore, 
be  possible  to  devise  a  method  of  measuring  hardness  from 
which  approximate  knowledge  of  the  change  of  melting-point 
with  pressure — or  even  the  latent  heat  of  meltiug — could  be 
derived. 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  the  flow  of  solids  pro- 
daced  by  compression  is  that  of  the  effect  of  pressure  on  vis- 
cosity: this  we  shall  consider  very  briefly. 

The  ^'eee  of  Prefsure  oh  Vigeosity. 
The  effect  of  pressure  on  viscosity  has  up  to  the  present 
been  studied  to  but  a  slight  extent;  and  the  investigations 
recorded  are  concerned  with  a  very  few  liquids,  the  viscosity 
being  measured  by  the  usual  transpiration  method,  in  a  slightly 
modified  form  of  apparatus.  Warburg  and  Bahu*  found  that 
au  increase  of  pressui-e  from  70  to  105  atni.  caused  an  increase 
of  alwut  30  per  cent  in  the  viscosity  of  liquid  carbon  dioxide. 
Later  Warburg  and  Sachs,!  working  at  pressures  up  to  1.50 
aim.,  found  that  while  pressure  increased  the  viscosity  of  ether, 
benzene  and  liquid  carbon  dioxide,  it  decreased  that  of  water. — 
an  nnex|>ected  result  which  had  previously  been  obtained  by 
W,  C.  Kontgen.f  R.  Coheng  investigated  the  effect  on  water 
and  certain  aqueous  solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  and  on  tur- 
pentine, over  a  range  of  pressures  extending  up  to  600  atin., 
and  at  temperatures  between  0°  and  30^ ;  and  found  an  increase 
of  viscosity  with  pressure  in  the  case  of  the  more  concentrated 
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salt  solutions  and  turpeiitine,  but  a  decrease  with  water  and 
with  tlie  weaker  soliiti«n8  at  tiie  lower  temperatures.  The 
variation  in  the  case  of  water  is  not  proportional  to  the  pressure, 
and  is  greater  at  the  lower  temperatures,  but  Cohea  did  not 
observe  a  minimum  viscosity.  These  results  were  contirmed 
by  Hanser,*  who  investigated  the  viscosity  of  water  at  preasares 
□p  to  500  atm.  and  temperatnres  up  to  100".  He  found  tliat 
the  effect  reached  a  minimum  at  32°,  at  which  temperatnres  a 
pressure  of  40U  atm.  was  without  effect  on  the  viscosity ; 
above  32°  pressure  causes  an  inereaae  in  the  viscosity  of  water. 

All  the  available  evidence  indicates,  therefore,  that  the  effect 
of  pressure  is  to  increase  tlio  viscosity  of  liquids.  The  aouma- 
louB  behavior  of  water  at  low  temperatures  is  in  line  with  its 
abnormal  behavior  in  other  directions,  and  is,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, altogether  exceptional. 

Runtgeui'  also  investigated  the  effect  with  marine  glnp,t  a 
substance  which  behaves  as  a  very  viscons  liquid  or  a«  a  brittle 
solid  according  to  the  character  of  the  forces  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  He  made  parallel  experiments  on  the  penetration 
of  a  block  of  the  material  by  a  loaded  rod  (a)  at  1  atm.,  (b)  at 
500  atm.,  and  found  that  its  viscosity  increased  under  com- 
pression, but  regained  its  original  value  when  the  pressure  was 
removed. 

These  comprise,  so  far  as  the  writers  are  aware,  k11  the  investi- 
gations dealing  with  this  question  ;  they  show  that  the  effect  of 
nniform  pressure  is  always  to  increase  the  viscosity  (water  and 
certain  dilute  aqueons  solutions,  both  at  low  temperatures, 
excepted). 

The  question  of  the  viscosity  of  solids  is  as  yet  by  no  means 
in  a  satisfactory  state ;  but,  for  various  reasons,  we  cannot 
discuss^  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  at  present  no 
accurate  knowledge  of   solid  viscosityl  (the  term  even  is  ill- 

•  Ann.  Phy». .  v,  697.  IflOI.  \  Ibid  .  ilv,  lOS,  1898. 

X  Bama.  naia;;  a  tranBpimtion  method,  msiuared  the  viHcositj  of  marin« 
glue  at  ordiQftry  prassnre  and  lempBratnre,  and  fonnd  it  to  be  of  the  order 
of  10'  aa  compared  with  Talues  of  10~<  fur  water  and  about  10  for  glyaeriDS, 
at  urdiaary  temperature.  (U.  S.  Oeoloitical  Survey.  Bull.  73,  134,  1891.) 
The  brittteaeas  of  this  aubatance.  noticed  when  even  moderately  great  tarc«a 
are  auddenly  applied,  la  correlated'  with  Ita  high  viacoaity. 

%  The  reoiler  oesirouH  of  farther  iuformatioa  will  Bnd  the  earlier  work  (ap 
to  18(N1)  reviewed  by  Baraa.  in  his  bulletins  on  solid  viscosity  (No.  7>t  cited 
aboTe,  and  No.  94,  18U3  ;  the  xreBter  part  of  thia  work  appeared  also  in  tbls 
Journal,  and  in  Phil.  Mag.,  iaBS-l8WJ).  A  recapitnlation  of  the  present-dAj 
Btatas  of  the  qaestion  will  be  found  in  text-books  of  elasticity,  e.  g.  "  iIm 
Uathnmatical  Theory  of  EUanticity."  either  of  Love  (Cambri^ra  Univendty 
Fret's,  3d  ediiion.  1905),  or  of  Ibbetson  (UacmlUan);  or  in  Winkelmann, 
"  Handbuch  der  Phyaik  "  2  Aufl.  1908. 

I  In  thia  connectiiin  it  may  be  observed  that  any  flow  of  a  solid  is  acoam- 
paiiied  by  a  change  in  ita  molecular  configuration  and  in  ita  properties  ;  in 
all  sttch  cases,  therefore,  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  absolutely  definite  sys- 
tem. The  aame  remark  applies  mora  or  leas  to  measurements  of  the  ten^a 
strength  and  anali^ous  "  constants  "  of  metals. 
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defined)  even  at  ordinary  pressare.  There  is,  however,  no 
basis  of  any  kind  for  tlie  statement  that  high  pressnre  canees  a 
decrease  in  the  viBCoeity  of  eolids.  It  ie  true  that  streased 
solids  flow  whenever  the  majinitude  of  the  stress  ie  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  resistance  to  flow  offered  by  the  body  ;  hnt  all 
the  evidence  tends  to  indicate  that  this  resistance  to  flow 
increases  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  lii^h  uni- 
form pressure. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  deflniteness  of  our  present  notions  of 
solid  viscosity  and  of  the  ancertainty  as  to  tne  sij;niflcance  of 
the  numerical  data  on  viscosity  of  solids,  it  behooves  us  to 
exercise  great  caution  in  the  use  of  t)ie  idea  of  viscosity  in  any 
argument  dealing  with  solid  systems.  But  our  present  innbil- 
ity  to  inake  advantageous  use  of  the  idea  matters  the  less, — 
especially  in  applications  to  geological  problems — because 
viscosity  affects  only  the  rate  of  change  of  tne  system,  bat  not 
its  final  state.    To  quote  the  concise  statement  of  Ibbetson  : 

"  The  amount  of  viscous  resistance  of  a  given  solid  or  fluid, 
St  a  given  uniform  temperature,  depends  only  upon,  and 
increases  continnally  with  the  rate  at  which  shear  takes 
place,  and  invariably  vanishes  with  this  rate: — or  in  other 
words,  infinitely  small  resistance  is  offered  by  viscosity  to 
infinitely  slow  moving. 

"  The  existence  of  viscosity  in  a  material  does  not  therefore 
affect  the  conditions  of  e^uilihriutii  under  etress,  but  only 
resists  and  modities  the  process  'Dther  than  simple  [uniform] 
dilatation  and  compression)  by  which  a  body  passes  from  one 
state  of  straki  to  another ;  a  relation  being  introduced  between 
the  magnitads  of  the  stress  producing  the  change  of  state  and 
the  time  occupied  by  the  change. 

"Although  a  fluid  may,  in  virtue  of  its  viscosity,  offer 
immense  renistance  to  sudden  or  rapid  distortions,  yet  any 
shearing  stress,  however  small,  will  suttice  to  produce  any 
required  amount  of  flow,  however  greAt,  provided  that  it  be 
df^ied  continiwusly  for  a  snffi-cient  length  of  time."* 

Residual  Effect  of  Compression  on  the  Density  of  SoUde. 

This  question,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  general  ques- 
tion treated  in  this  section,  has  been  fully  treated  in  another 
commQnieation.+  In  this  paper  it  isestablislied  that  a  residual 
effect — a  decrease  of  density — is  observed  when,  and  onl^' 
when,  the  material  (supposed  homogeneous,  i.  c.  free  froiTi 
ordinary  vacuoles  or  inclusions:^)  has  been  subjected  to  deforma- , 


a  snbstauca  which 
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tion.  Iq  the  ease  of  metale,  this  t'eeidual  decreaae  of  densi^ 
after  coiripreseion  is  closely  connected  with  the  chanfres  of 
other  properties  produced  oy  deformation,  referred  to  else- 
where in  tills  paper. 

S.     l%e  Alleged  Eff'ert  of  Compreasion  in  Produelnff  Crt/staSine 
Foriiit  and  in  Effecting  TrunaformatioTia. 

In  the  early  paper  previously  referred  to*  Spring  avers  that 
on  siibjeetinp  certain  snbstunces  to  compression  a  recrystalli- 
zation  or  a  transformation  from  the  amorphous  to  the  crjstal- 
line  state  had  occnrred.  The  changes  which  Spring  claims 
to  have  effected  in  this  mniiner  are:  the  crystal liziitioD  of 
bismuth,  zinc  (at  130°),  manganese  dioxide,  the  sulphides  nf 
zinc  and  lead,  mercuric  iodide,  and  the  transfonriation  of 
plastic  and  monoclinie  sulphur  to  the  rhombohedral  fonn. 

This  conclasion  was  chalieiiged  by  Friedel,t  who  failed  to 
observe  any  trace  of  crystallization  on  compressing  to  10,000 
atmospheres  the  sulphides  of  lead  or  zinc.  Somewhat  later 
similar  experiments  were  undertaken  by  £.  Jannettaz}  on 
a  more  extensive  scale ;  he  too  failed  to  contirm  Spring's 
deductions.  Junnettaz  states  that  in  many  substances  pressure 
develops  not  crystallization  but  schistosity,  the  plane  of  which 
is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  pressure ;  tills  was  demon- 
strated by  the  difference  in  heat  conductivity  in  the  direction 
normal  to  it.  His  conclusion  is:  "compressed  powders  do 
not  crystallize;  a  targe  number  of  substances — e.  g.  metals, 
clays,  graphite,  steatite — under  these  conditione  assume  a 
scliislose  structure,  and  exliibit  the  thermal  properties  charac- 
teristic of  this  stmcture." 

Spring,^  in  reply  to  this,  points  out  that  he  had  not  claimed 
that  crystallization  of  a  substance  is  a  general  consequence  of 
compressing  it;  out  of  83  snltstances  examined,  there  were 
evidences  of  crystallization  in  only  7.  In  some  of  the  cases  he 
had  expressly  stated  that  pressure  has  little  or  no  effecl,  in  this 
respect  agreeing  entirely  with  the  observations  of  Janiiettaz. 
He  points  out  the  necessity  of  working  with  clean  substances 
and  in  a  vacuum,  so  that  there  may  be  no  layer  of  foreign 
material  between  the  grains  to  be  pressed  together,  and  attrib- 
ntes  to  neglect  of  this  precaution  both  rhe  failure  of  Jannettaz 
and  Friedel  to  duplicate  his  results  on  crystallization  and  the 
sehistot>ity  noted  by  Jannettaz.  According  to  Spring,  schistosity 
is  a  secondary  phenomenon,  due  to  the  interposition,  between 

•Bull.  AoBd.  Roy.  Belg.  (3),  ilii.  323-79,  1880. 
I  Bull.  soc.  chim.  (■>),  xxxix,  6^>6,  1883. 
jlbid.  (3j,  11,51,  18»8. 
g  Ibid,  (aj,  xl,  520-5,  1883. 
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the  solid  particles,  of  forei^  liquid  or  gaseous  material  which 
prevents  the  complete  ^glutination  of  the  powder.  CouBe- 
qoentlj,  it  ean  be  prodnced  at  will  by  compressing  in  the 
presence  of  some  gas  or  by  having  foreign  matter  on  the 
particles.* 

There  remained  four  substances  — bismnth,  lead  sulphide, 
line  sulphide,  and  mercuric  iodide— for  which  Spring's  results 
conflicted  with  those  of  Jannettaz.  In  order  to  convince  his 
opponentR,  Spring  exhibited  hiss|iecimens,  and  performed  new 
ex|>eriments,  in  presence  of  Friedel  and  others,  whereupon 
Friedel  writes  in  part  as  follows  :f 

"The  contradit-tion  is  more  in  the  manner  of  expressing  the 
resolts  than  in  the  results  themselves,  which  are  altogether 
comparable  [witli  those  of  Friedel  and  of  Jannettazl.  Never- 
theless in  certain  cases  in  which  Spring  sees  a  crystalline  condi- 
tion, and  where  indeed  evidences  of  cryatallization  may  he  de- 
tected with  a  microscope,  I  cannot  admit  that  there  has  been 
crTFtaliization  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  compression ;  that 
16  to  ear,  I  cannot  admit  that  several  crystalline  grains  of  the 
original  precipitate  have  weldi^d  to^ethrr  so  as  to  form  a  single 
crystal,  traversed  by  continuous  cleavage  planes ;  one  would 
then  haveasintrle  visible  crystHl  and  not  tiie  structure  actually 
observed,  wliicli  can  be  denoted  only  by  the  term  aggregate  or 
microcryet  III  line  structure,  the  crystalling  grains  being  no  larger 
than  those  in  the  original  powder." 

In  only  one  case — metallic  bismnth,  which  was  squeezed  out 
through  the  space  between  plunger  and  bomb — will  Friedel 
admit  a  possible  crystallization ;  the  evidence  for  it  rest«  only  on 
the  appearance  of  broken  surfaces  of  the  metal,  and  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  showing  that  a  process  of  crystallization  has 
actually  taken  place  as  a  result  of  the  compression.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  Friedel  concludes  that  there  was  no  marked 
crystallization  by  pressure  under  the  conditions  of  Spring's 
experiment,  though  he  does  not  doubt  that  it  may  occur  in 
certain  cases. 

This  conclusion  is  in  harmony  with  present  experience. 
Thus  a  substance — e.  g.  sodium  chloride — which  crystallizes  in 
the  regular  system  may  he  compressed  froin  powder  into  a 
hard  and  fairly  transparent  block ;  yet  microscopic  examination 
of  such  a  block,  shortly  after  it  had  been  formed  by  compres- 
sion, showed  that  the  originitl  grains  were  merely  stuck 
tx^ther — that  an  agglomeration,  but  no  formation  of  larger 
crystals  had  occurred.     Whether  diffusion  could  in  time  pro- 

•Tho  preaence  of  wat«r  will  in  generftl  not  prodace  schUtoeity,  for  the 
roason  that  it  dissoWes  to  some  eiteot  the  sarfac^s  of  the  iadWiduat  grains, 
and  in  this  way  tends  to  behave  an  a  uemenllng  afient.     See  p.  216. 

f  Bnll.  Boc.  chim.  (3),  il,  62«-8,  1»»S. 
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mote  the  forination  of  larf^r  crystals  in  sacb  a  block  k  » 
qneHtioQ  upon  which  there  is  at  present  no  direct  evidence.* 

Similarly  the  blocks  formed  by  compressing  filings  or  graiiiB 
of  metal  are,  in  general,  ^glomeratea-f  oi  the  original  graina 
cemented  tugetuer  by  layers  of  deformed  or  flowed  metal 
arotind  the  edges;  each  blocks  show  considerable  rigidity,  by 
reason  of  this  cementing  action,  and  are  stronger  in  proportion 
to  the  total  deformation  produced  by  the  compreHsion.  ThiE 
is  in  agreement  with  the  well-known  fact  that  the  strength  of 
metals  inereasea  when  they  are  deformed  in  any  way  (as  by 
hammering,  rolliog,  or  drawing  to  wire) — a  fact  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  ideas  here  ennnciated  regarding  the  phe- 
nomena resulting  from  nseqaal  pressure  and  consequent  flow^ 
in  the  inlerslitial  spaces. 

We  shonld,  therefore,  conclude  that  recrystallization  will 
occur  only  in  those  parts  (usually  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
amount  of  material)  which  have  been  snbjected  to  compression 
sufficient  to  produce  melting;  and  hence  that  the  actual 
amount  of  recrystallization  wonld  be  greater  as  the  amount  of 
defonnaiioQ  is  greater  and  would  be  little  or  nothing  at  all 
when  the  compression  is  uniform — a  conclusion  which  is  in 
thorough  accora  with  experiment.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
crystalline  form  which  appears  is  that  which  forms  under  the 
particular  conditions  of' temperature  and  pressure  which  obtain, 
and  is  not  necessarily  the  form  which  would  appear  under 
normal  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  transformation  of  plastic  sulphur  into 
ortliorhomhic  sulphur  (the  stable  form  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions) Sprinji's  statements  may  be  quoted  in  full, 

"  Prism.'itic  sulphur. — Freshly  prepared  transparent  prisma- 
tic sulphnr  was'  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  5000  atm.  at  a 
temperature  of  13°.  An  opaque  block,  much  harder  than  those 
obtained  by  melting,  resulted.  Microscopic  examination  of  the 
fracture  showed  it  to  be  identical  with  orthorhombic  eulphnr; 
from  which  one  might  suspect  that  the  transformation  of  the 
prismatic  into  the  orthorhombic  form  )iad  occurred.  In  order 
to  assure  myself  of  this,  I  have  found  that  the  melting  point 
of  a  fragment  of  the  block  formed  by  compression  was  115°; 
now  prismatic  sulphur  melts  at  120",  orthorhombic  snlpliur 
between  111"  and  114".  Moreover,  the  density  of  the  block 
was  20156,  whereas  that  of  orthorhombic  sulphur  is  2 05  and 
that  of  the  prismatic  form  is  196.  These  facts  are  in  agree- 
ment as  evidence  of  the  transformation. 

•Cf.  p.  248. 

tJanueltaz.  Bull.  hoc.  obim.,  i1,  58.  1688;  Hillock,  U.  S.  GeoL  SnTvey, 
Bnll.  55,,71.  1880;  Speiia,  Atti  Accad.  Sci.  Torino,  xlv,  1-le,  lUIO. 

J.  This  matter  Ib  treated  on  page  210,  and  at  lei^th  in  the  paper  alroAdf 
erred  to  on  p.  2ia. 
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Plaatic  *i*^Awr.-^Fre8liIy  prepared  plastic  salphnr  supports 
a  presBnre  of  3000  atm.  without  immediate  modification,  but  ia 
transformed  ia  a  few  ioBtante  by  a  pressure  of  6000  atm. 
This  clianj^  begins  before  the  pressure  has  reached  AOOO  atm. 
Tbe  surface  of  the  block  is  then  covered  with  a  crnst  of 
orthorhombic  salphur,  while  tlie  interior  remains  plastic."  * 

Tliis  evidence,  while  by  no  means  coDclnsive,  indicates  that 
s  certain  amount  of  transformation  had  taken  place.  Indeed 
Spring,  in  a  later  article,  admits  this :  "  Yet  this  last  trans- 
formation (that  of  plastic  into  orthorhombic  sulphur)  requires 
a  long  time.  When  tbe  sulphur  is  taken  ont  after  being  com- 
pressed for  some  hours,  it  is  still  soft  in  the  central  part  of  the 
cylinder.  After  undergoing  compression  for  some  days,  the 
trangfurmation  is  complete;  altnongh  a  sample  of  plastic 
sulphur,  kept  as  a  check  under  the  same  conditions  of  tempera- 
tnre,  was  not  notably  modiiied."'}- 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  work  is  that 
compression  alone  will  not  in  general  produce  crystallization  or 
transform  one  modification  of  a  substance  into  another  ;  it  will 
cause  such  changes  in  speciKc  instances,  where  the  conditions 
are  such  that  the  velocity  of  trandformatton  is  appreciable. 
The  most  important  of  these  conditions  are :  (t)  the  character 
and  magnitude  of  the  compression;  (2)  the  temperature  of 
experiment  in  relation  to  tne  melting  point  of  the  substance; 
or  perhaps  more  precisely,  the  amount  of  pressure  required  to 
cause  the  substance  to  melt  at  the  temperature  of  experiment. 

The  effect  of  uniform  (or  even  of  nearly  uniform)  pressure 
is  usually  comparatively  slight ;  for  whereas  uniform  pressure 
will  always  tend  to  bring  about  any  reversible  (enantiotropic) 
change  which  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  volume,  it  may 
not — and  very  often  does  not — do  so  because  tlie  reaction 
velocity  under  the  specific  conditions  is  not  great  enongh.  In 
other  words,  pressure  brings  about  snch  changes  in  all  cases  in 
wliicb  the  true  equilibrium  can  readily  be  reached  from  eitiier 
side;  but  if  this  is  not  so — either  because  the  reaction  velocity 
is  inappreciable  or  because  the  transformation  is  irreversible 
{monotritpic)  — the  condition  produced  is  only  an  apparent 
equilibrium. 

An  exactly  parallel  ease  is  tlie  system  hydrogen,  oxygen  and 
water  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  We  know  that  Uie  true 
equilibrium  in  this  system  atordinary  temperatures  is  such  that 
•  Spring :  Ball.  Auad.  Ro; .  Belg.  (1),  ilix.  301-2.  1880. 
f  Bappurt  CoDgrta  Int^roat.  de  Pbjiiqne,  IftOO.  vol.  i,  p.  409.  Thii 
article  is  a  raBnmA  of  all  of  Spring's  work  op  to  tbat  time.  Of  Himilar  scope 
u  s  Ipctnre  reprinted  in  Bat).  Acnd.  Ro;.  Belg.  (8).  xiivii.  TBO-815, 180S.  A 
rfsuin^  of  this  work  has  also  been  given  by  C.  P.  Tolmau.  Jr.  (J,  Oeologr, 
Ti,  818-24,  1898>,  who,  howsTer,  doe*  not  diecuM  it  criticallj,  bnt  merely 
states  tbe  concliiBione  as  given  by  Spring. 
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the  quantities  of  hydrof^n  and  oxyt;en  are  absolutely  infinitesi- 
malfBnd  becomeappreciableoiilyatliif^liteuiperatiirtie.  On  the 
other  hand  hydrogen  and  oxy^n  may  be  left  in  contact  for  a 
practically  nnlimtted  time,  and  show  absolutely  no  sifins  of 
union;  the  reaction  begins  only  at  fairly  high  temperatures, 
when  its  velocity  becomes  appreciable. 

This  distinction  between  the  theoretical  state  of  equilibrium 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  state  actually  attained  under  a  given 
set  of  conditions  and  its  dependence  upon  the  reaction  velouity 
under  those  conditions,  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  often  lost  sight  of. 
Indeed,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  we  may  say  that  the 
reaction  velocity  is  the  decieive  factor  in  determining  the  final 
state,  though  of  course  the  direction  in  wliich  the  reaction 
proceeds — if  it  proceeds  at  all — is  determined  by  the  energy 
relations  of  the  varions  substances  involved  under  the  specific 
conditions  of. the  experiment. 

In  some  instances,  so-called  catalytic  agents  effect  a  great 
increase  in  the  reaction  velocity  ;*  and  some  catalyst  miglit  be 
present  in  any  system  which  was  being  compressed,  and  so 
bring  about  the  reaction.  But  it  appears  unlikely  that 
pressure  itself  will  in  general  act  as  a  catalytic  agent.  Whethei- 
pressure  affects  the  reaction  velocity  in  any  direct  way  is  a 
qnestion  upon  wiiieh  there  is,  so  far  as  the  writers  are  aware, 
practically  no  experimental  evidence  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
Its  inllnence  is  generally  negligible  as  compared  with  the 
enormous  acceleration  produced  by  change  of  femperafure. 
It  appears  also  that  it  may  be  in  either  direction,  altbough 
only  in  a  characteristic  dirccition  for  any  one  reaction.  In  one 
case,  the  inversion  of  cane  sugar  by  hydrochlonc  acid, 
Rontgen's  experimentsf  indicate  that  a  pressure  of  500  atm. 
causes  some  diminution  of  velocity  of  this  reaction. 

The  general  conclusion  stated  above  is  in  harmony  with 
geological  evidence.  For  instaoce,  in  nature  gliiSBeB  occur 
which  are  certainly  less  stable  than  the  corresponding  crystal- 
line form ;  and  we  occasionally  find  intergrowtha  of  two 
modifications  of  the  same  substance  which  cannot  in  general 
possess  equal  Btabiiity.  Yet  such  cases  occur  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  systems  have  been  subject  to  comprettsion — and 
even  to  some  degree  of  temperature,  m  addition, — for  geolog- 
ical periods  ^ 

As  further  direct  evidence  it  may  be  mentioned  that  no 

*TbnB  palladinm  black  brings  abont  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hjdrO|!eti 
aronnd  100°. 

tAnn,PhTB..ilv,  100.1893. 

i  The  fact  mav  be  re co^tnized,  howevi^r,  tbat  tbe  older  volciiniu  glanrnw 
havu  CTyatallized  more  or  lees  completely  ;  a  fact  which  indicatea  that  eveo 
nudsr  nearly  otdlnary  conditioae  the  procees  of  deritriScation  can  take  pUce 
with  extreme  lionnesB. 
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presBiire  which  we  have  been  able  to  employ  in  this  laboratory 
— and  we  have  used  preflanres  np  to  15,000  atm.* — will  convert 
calcite  (sp.  gr.  — 2*71)  into  arra^onite  (sp.  gr.=2'93)  nor  mar- 
casite  (sp.  gr,^4-9)  into  pyrite  (bd.  gr.=5'0) ;  nor  did  the  latter 
change  take  place  to  an  appreciable  extent  at  425°  under  2000 
atm.  presanre,  althoofth  nnder  ordinary  presBtire  it  does  take 
place  about  450° .f  These  cases  are  cited  merely  to  show  the 
tolly  of  the  statement  that  preeaure  will  always  actually  pro- 
duce the  denser  form.  All  that  we  may  say  is  that,  when  the 
reaction  is  reversible  (enantiotropic  chaneos)  pressure  tends  to 
displace  the  equilibrinm  in  favor  of  the  denser  form,  the  actu^ 
appearance  of  which  depends  mainly  on  the  velocity  of  reac- 
tion nnder  the  conditions  involved ;  when  the  reaction  is 
irreversible  (monotropic  changes,  such  as  the  two  cases  cited 
immediately  above  appear  to  be)  we  can  make  no  positive 
statement  as  to  the  enect  of  preeenre  on  the  reaction,  and  can 
determine  tliis  effect  for  each  particular  monotropic  change 
only  by  actual  trial.  The  general  statement  may  be  hazarded 
that  the  influence  of  pressure  on  monotropic  changes  will  be 
slight,  with  the  important  reservation  that  changes  which  we 
are  accnstomed  to  regard  as  monotropic  may  cease  to  be  bo  and 
become  enantiotropic  when  the  system  is  exposed  to  high 
pressnre.  Apart  from  this,  pressure  can  in  all  probability 
t>e  effective  only  in  changing  the  velocity  of  reaction,  and,  aa 
we  have  seen,  it  is  likely  tnat  this  effect  is  small. 

Effkct  of  Cohfrbsbion  in  Pbouotiko  Cheicic^l  Rkactiok 
Betwkbn  Solids. 
Spring,  in  his  first  paper,;}  deecribes  certain  experiments  on 
the  occurrence  of  chemical  action  through  the  agency  of  pres- 
sure. Thus  he  states  that  copper  and  sulphur  compressed  to 
5000  atmospheres  react  completely  with  the  formation  of  black 
crystalline  cuprous  sulphide;  that  mercuric  chloride  and  copper 
filings  react  under  5000  atmoepheres  to  form  cuprous  chloride 
and  mercury;  that  the  raixtura  of  mercuric  chloride  and 
potassiam  iodide,  which  is  originally  white,  becomes  red 
under  2000  atmospheres,  all  traces  of  the  colorlese  salt  having 
disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  happened  on  cooi' 
pressing  mixtures  of  potassium  iodide  and  mercuric  sulphide, 
mercury  oxide  and  sulphnr,  or  tartaric  acid  and  sodium  car- 
'bonate ;  but  then  these  are  reactions  which  would  be  accom- 

*  Thb  praamre  !■  equivalent  to  a  depth  o(  sbont  34  milM  below  the  bdt- 
faoe  of  the  eftrth,  If  we  Manme  that  the  preaanre  at  that  depth  it  the  weight 
ot «  column  of  rook  the  average  deneit]'  of  which  ie  3'8. 

\  Cf.  further  the  work  of  Q.  Speeia,  referred  to  later  (p.  247). 

i  Bnlt.  Aoad.  Baj.  BelK.  (2),  i1iz,  S38-Tfl,  1880.  An  eulier  paper,  pab- 
UMud  in  1878,  is  merelj  a  prelimiaarj  note. 

Am.  Joub.  Sci.— Fowbth  Saans,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  207.— M*kjh,  1018. 
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panied  by  ab  increase  in  volnme.  The  effect  of  tliis  is,  in 
Bpnnjit:'B  experiments,  not  so  important  as  it  might  seem  t«  be; 
for  any  gas  formed  could  easily  escape  between  the  piston  and 
cylinder.  Indeed  this  happened  in  one  case  at  least,  for  he 
states  that  on  compresBinga  mixtnre  of  sodium  carbonate  with 
arsenic  oxide,  mncli  carbon  dioxide  was  evolved,  and  a  mass  of 
sodium  arsenate  remained. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  along  this  line  may  l>e  divided  for 
convenience  into  three  classes :  these  will  now  he  considered 
separately. 

>  Absenides  bt 

In  a  later  paper*  Spring  describes  experiments  in  which  the 
effect  of  repeated  compression  upon  intimate  mixtures  of  sul- 
phur with  a  nnmber  of  metals  was  investigated.  The  method 
was  as  follows :  "  The  powder  [obtained  by  mixing  flowers  of 
sulphur  with  fllings  of  the  metal]  is  submitted  to  a  tirst  com- 
pression of  6500  atm.,  whereupon  it  is  transformed  into  a  com- 
pact hard  mass,  microscopic  examination  of  which  shows  that 
the  reaction  has  taken  place  wherever  the  elements  were  in 
contact.  This  mass  is  then  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  means 
of  a  file,  and  this  powder  in  turn  is  compressed  again.  This 
maneuver  is  repeated  until  the  result  is  such  that  microscopic 
examination  shows  no  trace  of  free  metal  or  of  free  sulphur. 
Generally  two  or  three  compressions  are  sufficient  to  yield  a 
perfect  result ;  except  that  for  the  hard  metals  which  have 
little  affinity  for  sulp|iur,  six  or  ■  eight  further  compressions 
may  be  necessary."  The  results  obtained,  as  given  by  Spring, 
are  summarized  in  Table  IV, 

In  another  paperf  he  describes  similar  experiments  resulting 
in  the  combination  of  arsenic  with  zinc,  lead,  tin,  cadmium, 
copper  and  silver  and  the  alleged  production  of  homogeneons 
crystalline  blocks. 

Spring  repeated  certain  of  these  experiments  before  Friedel, 
who  writes  :J  "These  e-xperiinents  made  before  me  by  M. 
Spring  prove  that  combination  occurs  l>etween  certain  sub- 
stances under  the  conditions  under  which  he  operates ;  that  is 
to  say,  mixture  of  powders,  compression,  then  pulverization 
again,  followed  anew  by  compression,  and  so  on  several  times 
in  succession.  .  .  .  For  zinc  sulphide,  the  change  of  color 
of  the  mixtnre  seems  to  me  a  more  certain  indication  of  com- 
bination than  the  evolution  of  sulpliureted  hydrogen  by  the 
action   of   hydrochloric  acid:    for   I    have   since   found   that 

•Bull.  Boc.  chim..  xiiii.  641-7,  1883;  Bull.  Acad.  Roy.  Belg.  (3),  f, 
492-504 ;  Ber.,  xvi,  99B.  18h3 ;  Jahreflbericht,  1888,  29, 

t  Ber.,  ivi.  Wii,  1888  ;  Bnll.  Acad.  Hoy.  Belg.  (3),  v,  229-36,  1883 ;  Jahroa- 
bericht.  1883,  38. 

X  Bull.  BOC.  chim.,  zl,  S28, 1883. 
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TiblbIY.   Spring's  TMaltB  on  the  formatlau  of  Salphideflb7"oompree8[on." 


No.  of 

Hetal 

Beenit' 

Mg 

6 

Gray  miiBg,  dissolves  slowly  in  water  at 
60-60°  with  evolution  of  H,S. 

Zd 

3 

Block  very  closely  resembliDg  natural  zino 
blende. 

Fe 

4 

Very  hard  liomogeiieous  block,  which  could 
be  filed  only  with  difficulty. 

Od 

3 

Yellowish  gray  maas. 

Al 

6 

Incomplete. 

Bi 

3 

Perfectly  homogeneons  black  mass. 

Pb 

Combine  very  easily. 

Ag 

8 

Combination  very  slow,  mass  finally  homo- 
geneons. 

Ca 

3 

Complete  combination. 

Sd 

3 

Grayish-yellow  masB  of  SnS,. 

Sb 

2 

Gray-black  mass  resembling  stibnlte. 

P 

Absolutely  no  action. 

C 

Absolutely  no  action. 

powdered  zinc  and  sulplmr,  mixed  in  presence  of  dilute  hydru- 
chloric  acid,  aJBO  give  rise  to  an  evolution  of  eulphureted 
hydrogen." 

To  these  experiments  the  following  observations  may  be 
made.  For  the  formation  of  sovm  sulphide  of  copper,  or 
of  other  sulphides,  it  is  nut  even  necessary  that  the  sul- 
phur and  copper  he  in  contact.  Thus  Hallock*  writes: 
"I  have  made  the  sulphide  at  ordinary  temperatures  with 
the  copper  and  sulphur  an  inch  apart  and  a  wad  of  cotton  in 
the  tube  between  them.  It  is  sim^y  the  vapor  of  the  sulphur 
that  attacks  the  copper.  .  .  .  The  case  of  copper  and  mer- 
curic chloride  is  precisely  the  same.  The  vapor  of  the  chloride 
will  go  through  a  whole  tube  past  cotton  wads  and  attack  the 
copper  (or  color  potassium  iodide)." 

Now,  in  Spring's  experiments  the  compreBsion  was  far  from 
uniform ;  hence  tne  process  of  compression  was  accomplished 
by  considerable  grinding  or  kneading  of  the  material,  and  so 
produced  very  good  contact  between  adjacent  particles.  It  is, 
moreover,  highTv  probable  that  the  process  of  reducing  the 
compressed  blocks  to  powder  by  filing  also  promoted  conibina- 
*  Eallock,  thia  Jonrnal  (3),  sizvii,  405,  1869. 
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tion  by  abrading  the  sorfaceB  and  bringing  new  sarfacee  into 
contact.  There  is  also  reason  to  doubt  Spring's  statement  that 
some  of  the  reactions  had  gone  to  completion  ;  be  applied  no 
deci&ire  chemical  tests,  bnt  based  his  conclnsion  solely  on  tlie 
general  appearance  of  the  prodnct  (or  of  its  fractnre)  wben 
examined  with  the  naked  eye  or  niicroscopically — a  criterion 
which  cannot  be  regarded  ae  very  satisfactory  for  judging  the 
ejctent  to  which  a  reaction  has  proceeded. 

The  general  conclusion  from  this  work  is,  therefore,  that 
under  ue  particular  conditions  of  experiment  combination 
between  certain  snbatances  takes  place  to  some  extent ;  this, 
however,  is  practically  a  restatement  of  what  has  long  been 
known,  namely  that  grinding  in  a  mortar  will  occasionally 
induce  some  degree  of  chemical  action  between  solids.  Bnt 
we  are  in  no  wise  justified  in  making  the  general  statement 
that  chemical  action  is  promoted  by  compression,  or  afo7'tiori 
by  uniform  preesare  ;  all  that  we  may  say  is,  that  certain  reac- 
tions are  furthered  by  the  close  contact  and  grinding  actjon 
produced  by,  and  during,  the  application  of  compression ;  as 
soon  ae  the  compression  has  reached  a  steady  value,  action 
ceases  except  for  the  very  slow  diffusion  which  appears  to  be 
possible  with  certain  systems  and  to  be  promoted  by  the  inti- 
mate contact  consequent  on  compression.^ 

From  the  standpoint  adopted  m  this  paper  we  shonid  expect 
that  the  reactions  most  readily  produced  by  compression  would 
be  those  in  which  the  meltmg  point  of  the  product  is  most 
easily  depressed  by  the  action  of  pressure,  ror  the  reaction 
will  take  place  at  the  surfaces  of  contact  bnt  can  proceed  only 
so  long  as  fresh  surfaces  continue  to  be  exposed  by  removal  of 
the  thin  layers  of  the  reaction  product  formed  at  the  contacts; 
this  removal  may  be  effected  either  by  a  melting,  by  direct 
mechanical  abrasion,  or  by  both  combined.  The  evidence  is 
at  present  too  meager  to  admit  of  a  demonstration  of  a  parallel- 
ism between  the  extent  of  the  reaction,  and  the  properties  of 
the  reaction  product ;  but  at  least  it  in  no  wise  contradicts 
this  idea. 

B. '  The  Alleged  Reaction  Betweek  Solid  Salts. 
J.   The  EquUibrium :  BaSO.  +  Na.CO,  ^n*  BaCO,  +  NaSO,. 
The  effect  of  compression  in  promoting  the  above  reaction 
between  the  solid  snbstance  has  probably  been  quoted  more 
often  than  any  other  part  of  Spring's  work  ;  and  tne  results  as 
staled  by  Spring  (and  quoted  and  re-qnoted  by  others)  have 
been  used  to  support  many  geological  speculations.     The  per- 
missible conclusions  from  these  results,  however,  differ  eon- 
•Cf.  p.  248. 
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Biderablv  from  those  nenally  quoted;   eonBeqaently  it  seems 
advisable  to  consider  these  experiments  in  some  detail. 

Spring  investigated  first*  the  effect  of  repeHted  alternate 
compression  and  pulverization  on  the  reaction  oetween  barihiu 
salpuate  and  sodinm  carbonate ;  and  on  the  reverse  action 
Bomewhat  later.f  He  described  his  methods  in  the  followinfF 
words :  "  I  have  operated  each  time  with  about  1  f^ram  of 
material  [a  mixture  made  b;  shaking  farther  1  part  BaSO,  (or 
BaCO,)  with  3  parts  NaiCO,  (or  Na,SO,),  both  powdered  and 
thoroughly  dried].  The  email  cylinder  obtained  by  compres- 
sion [to  6000  utmospheres]  was  then  pulverized  as  nne  as  pos- 
sible and  the  powder  was  washed  completely  with  cold  water. 
The  insoluble  i-esidue,  after  being  filtered  off,  was  analyzed  by 
the  ordinary  procedure  in  order  to  determine  its  content  of 
bariam  carbonate."  This  process  of  alternate  compression  and 
pulverization  was,  with  some  changes,  repeated  a  nnmber  of 
times  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  suceeasive  treatments ; 
moreover,  the  cylinders  after  a  given  number  of  compressions 
were  allowed  to  stand  at  atmospheric  pressure  for  periods  of 
time  up  to  28  days,  and  the  amount  of  barium  carbonate  deter- 
mined after  treatment  with  water  as  above.  Tlie  results  are 
broDght  together  in  the  following  tables  : 


Namber  of 

Time  0 

sbuiding 

theieaftor  in 

"comprtasioDB" 

0 

7 

14 

1 

0-94 

l-en 

3  08 

3 

4-V8       1 

8-78 

901 

6 

8-99 

994 

10-89 

3-S4 
916 
a  {18 


Namberof 

"  otnaprenionB" 

0 

7 

14 

0 

49-79 

48-95 

49-47 

1 

60-16 

6!l-91 

64-66 

3 

69-25 

74-98 

77-38 

6 

73-31 

8068 

80-31 

•  BaU.  KM.  ohim.  (3),  ilir,  106^,  188J 
304-8,  1880 :  Jahresberioht,  1BS5,  461. 
t  lUd.  (3),  zlvi,  399-)H)3,  1686 ;  JkhrMberieht,  1886,  zzsis. 
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Attention  is  directed  to  the  first  line*  of  Table  VI,  in  refer- 
ence to  which  Spring  writes  ae  follows: 

"  When  the  mixture  had  been  compressed  for  some  instants  to 
abont  6000  atm.,  it  was  fonnd  that  59'16  per  cent  of  the  qnantitj 
of  barinm  carbonate  had  been  transformed  into  barinm  sulphate. 
This  transformation  is  not,  however,  the  exclusive  resnit  of 
compression  ;  for  the  mixtnre  obtained  bj  shaking,  bnt  not  yet 
compressed,  when  analyzed  under  the  same  conditions,  furnished 
49'7t)  per  cent  of  barium  sulphate.  Moreover,  simply  by  treat- 
ing an  identical  weight  of  barium  carbonate  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  snlpbate,the  concentration  of  which  was  similar  to  that 
produced  during  the  process  of  analysis,  I  obtained  40'29  per 
cent  of  barium  sulphate.  By  taking  account  of  these  circum- 
stances, one  IB  led  to  the  conclusion  that  simply  shaking  dry 
barium  carbonate  with  sodium  sulphate  produced  49*79  — 
40*29  =;  9"5  per  cent  of  barinm  sulphate ;  and  that  the  process 
of  compression  in  torn  produced  9'37  per  cent." 

To  all  of  this  there  is  one  fatal  objection  :  namely,  that  it  is 
absolutely  useless  to  try  to  determine  equilibrium  conditions 
by  means  of  any  process  which  of  itself  disturbs  the  eqaili- 
brium.  Therefore,  the  above  results  show  only  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  substances  after  the  addition  of  the  water,  bnt 
can  give  iis  no  certain  information  with  regard  to  the  actual 
state  of  equilibrium  between  the  d/y  solid  phases. 

The  truth  of  this  reasoning  is  perfectly  obvious,  and  so 
also  is  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  position  that  the  equili- 
brium conditions  between  the  solid  phases  may  be  ascertamed 
by  treatment  with  water.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a 
system  composed  of  successive  layers  of  powdered  barium  car- 
bonate and  sodium  sulphate,  when  treated  with  water,  would 
show  considerable  transformation,!  although  it  is  certain  that 
the  reaction  between  the  solids  under  such  conditions  must 
have  been  absolutely  inappreciable. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  system, 

BaCO,  +  Na,SO,  ■*^^  BaSO,-i-Na,CO. 

when  in  presence  of  water,  reaches  in  the  lapse  of  time  a  state 
of  equilibrium ;  indeed  it  was  upon  an  experimental  study  of 
this  equilibrium  that  Guldberg  and  Waage  based  the  law  of 
mass  action.  The  condition  of  equilibrium  is  determined,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  mass  action  and  the  most  generally 

*  Similar  control  eiperimeDU  with  the  reverae  reaction  showed  that  only  a 
trace  of  B^O,  was  trnnafurmed  b;  aiiiipl;  ibakiag  together  the  two  pow- 
dered coraponenta. 

t  Indeed  tliie  is  nearly  identical  with  Spring's  experinieDt  in  which  he 
treated  powdered  barinm  carboiiate  with  sudinm  snlpbat«  solution,  and 
fonnd  that  40  per  cent  of  tbe  carbonate  had  been  transformed  into  tuninm 
salpbate. 
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accepted  theory  of  solution,  bj  the  relative  aolnbilities  of 
BaCO,  and  B^O,  under  tbe  particular  conditions  of  experi- 
ment, or  in  other  words,  by  the  relative  coacentrations  of  car- 
bonate ion  and  sulphate  ion  in  the  solution.  Equilibrium 
conditions  are  reached  with  comparative  elowness;  but  in  any 
given  length  of  time — as,  for  inetance,  the  time  required  to 
wash  away  the  soluble  material,  as  in  Spring's  method  of 
analysis — the  amount  transformed  would  depend  primarily  on 
the  intimacy  of  contact  of  the  particles,  and  would  tend 
towards  the  amount  corresponding  to  equilibrium  conditions. 
This  then  is  sufficient  explanation  of  the  results  of  successive 
alternate  compressions  and  pulverizations,  and  of  the  apparent 
limiting  amount  transformed  ;  as  pointed  oat  by  Spring  him- 
self, "  this  result  demonstrates  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
renewal  of  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  reacting  substancos  upou 
the  amount  of  the  reaction  product." 

These  observations  then  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  compression  favors  chemical 
reaction ;  they  do  indicate,  however,  the  possibility  of  inter- 
diffusion  of  the  solid  substances  after  compression.  Thus  the 
tables  show  that  the  apparent  amount  transformed  in  the  com- 
prefificd  blocks  gradually  increased  with  time;  this  increase  we 
attribute  to  more  intimate  mixture  of  tbe  solid  phases — for 
this  would  further  the  apparent  extent  of  the  reaction  when 
water  was  added — and  the  most  probable  cause  of  this  is  to  be 
sought  in  a  slow  process  of  diffusion*  occurring  between  the 
grains  which  have  been  brought  into  intimate  contact  by  the 
previous  compression. 

Before  passing,  one  point  remains  to  be  noticed ;  namely  that 
the  compressed  cylinders  heated  for  six  hours  to  160°  showed 
less  transformation  than  those  not  so  heated.  Now  it  wonld 
be  easy  to  devise  several  hypotheses  to  account  for  this,  but  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  do  so,  because  this  shows  only  that  on 
heating  some  factor  intervened  which  influenced  the  contact 
between  the  particles,  and  because  it  can  afford  us  no  informa- 
tion whatever  about  the  actual  state  of  the  solid  system. 

2.    ITie  Reaction  between  Potassium  Nitrate  and  Sodium  Acetate, 

Equally  uneonviucing  is  the  evidence  for  the  reaction  between 
solid  potassium  nitrate  and  sodium  acetate. f  Spring  expected 
an  interchange  of  bases  and  acids,  and  left  the  mixture  of  the 
dry  fine  powders  for  four  months  in  a  desiccator.  On  remov- 
ing them  from  tiie  desiccator  r  deliquescence  was  noticeable  ; 
from  which  he  concludes  that  the  interchange  had  taken  place, 
since  the  original  salts  do  not  easily  deliquesce,  but  tlie  product 

•  Cf.  p.  248.  t  Spring,  Zs.  phys.  Cham.,  ii,  537,  1888. 
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of  the  reaction  (potassinm  acetate)  does.  Here  again  the  eqni- 
librium  observed  is  that  in  the  preeence  of  water,  and  not  that 
of  the  pure  dry  solids.  In  fact  if  the  pure  dry  powdered  salts 
are  Bimply  stirred  together  in  the  presence  of'^  water  vapor,  in 
a  very  few  moments  deliquescence  begins ;  *  so  that  the  time 
factor  is  here  of  very  secondary  importance,  if  indeed  it  exerts 
any  influence  at  all.  This  experiment  again,  therefore,  offers 
no  proof  that  any  chemical  change  took  place  h^ore  the  water 
vapor  entered  the  system. 

C.     The  RsFOTEn  Fobmation  op  Alloys  bt  Compbesbion. 

By  alternately  compressing  and  filing  down  the  compressed 
blocK,  Springt  claims  that  he  formed  Wood's  metal  (from  fil- 
ings of  bismuth,  cadmium  and  tin  in  correct  proportions), 
Rose's  alloy  (from  lead,  bismntli  and  tin),  and  with  greater 
difficulty  brass  (from  zhic  and  copper) ;  his  criteria  for  the 
formation  of  the  alloy  were  solely  the  general  appearance  and 
the  melting  point  of  the  specimens,  neither  of  which  can  be 
regarded  in  any  way  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  actnal 
formation  of  an  appreciable  qaautitj  of  the  solid  alloy.  Simi- 
lar experiments  have  been  made  by  several  later  workers,  none 
of  whom  reach  conclusions  in  entire  agreement  with  those  of 
Spring. 

Thus  the  melting  point  criterion  was  shown  to  be  nselees  by 
Hallock.^  He  niaae  a  mixture  of  filings  of  cadmium  (1  part), 
tin  (1  part),  lead  (2  parts),  and  bismuth  (4  parts),  and  heated  it 
to  about  98-11)0° ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  homogeneous 
liquid  globule  of  Wood's  metal  bad  formed.  Similarly  on 
alloy  formed  on  heating  a  piece  of  tin  in  contact  with  lead  to 
about  200°  ;  also  when  pieces  of  metallic  potassium  and  sodium 
were  put  in  contact  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  in  which  cose 
a  tbennoelement  embedded  in  the  potassium  showed  that  the 
temperatnrc  fell  and  remained  below  that  of  the  surroundings 
until  reaction  was  complete.  This  behavior  is  exactly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  freezing  mixtures  ;  for  a  salt  and  dry  ice, 
both  at  —10°  or  —12°,  will  combine  rapidly.  All  of  this 
shows  that  an  alloy  may  be  formed  from  its  coustitnents 
by  heating  to  a  temperature  above  its  melting  point,  though 
far  below  the  melting  points  of  its  constituents. 

This  in  itself  does  not  directly  settle  the  question  at  issue; 
but  since  that  time  all  of  those  who  have  experimented  along 

■  Hallock,  tbie  JonmeJ  (8),  uxvu,  400, 1889;  BtiU.  U.  S.  G.  S.,lziT,  87, 

t  Bar.,  IT,  595,  1883;  Ball.  boo.  chim.,  xixvili.  M».  1882. 
tn.   S.  Gaol.   Snrrer   Bull.  60.  147,  1890;   Bnll.  «4.   U-91.  ISM;   thU 
Joarnal  (8).  xiiTii,  40S-6,  1889  ;  Zs.  pb;e.  Cbem.,  ii,  878-9, 1888. 
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this  line  hare  ehown  b;  direct  metallograpbic  evidence  that  no 
appreciable  amonnt  of  ft  true  alloy  ia  prodoced  by  compreseioa 
at  temperatares  below  the  melting  point  of  the  alloy. 

ThoB  Koeenhain  and  Tucker*  write :  "  Powdered  lead  and 
tin,  mixed  in  the  correct  proportion  of  the  entectic  compoei- 
tioD,  were  compreaBed  .  .  .  pressures  up  to  35  tons  per  square 
inch  (abont  5000  atm.)  being  put  on  the  metal.  The  small 
bnttons  of  solid  metal  produced  in  this  way  were  subsequently 
cut  and  polished  for  microscopic  examination.  ...  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  [from  the  micropbotographs,  reproduced  in  the 
original]  that  the  compound  ntaes  of  metal  can  scarcely'  be 
regarded  ae  a  true  allov  at  all ;  the  particles  of  lead  and  tin  are 
merely  juxtaposed  and  held  together  by  surface  cohesion.  It 
is  intended  to  observe  these  specimens  from  time  to  time,  both 
when  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  when  maintained 
at  temperatures  juat  below  the  melting  point  of  the  euteetic, 
with  a  view  to  detecting  the  process  of  diSosion  which  will 
probably  occur,  but  so  far  the  time  has  been  too  short  to  allow 
of  definite  results  being  observed." 

The  same  conclusion  was  reached  by  Speziaf,  from  analogous 
observations  with  copper  and  silver.  The  most  thoroogh  and 
detailed  work  along  this  line  is  that  of  Masing4  who  in  his- 
introduction  writes: 

"  The  work  of  Spring  was  performed  at  a  time  when  the 
structure  of  alloys  had  been  little  investigated.  Kow  Rose's 
alloy  is  a  conglomerate  of  crystals  of  the  pare  components,  and 
it  is  only  in  such  a  case  that  one  can  expect  that  the  crystalline 
conglomerates  obtained  by  fusion  and  by  pressure  can  be  iden- 
tical (except  for  certain  secondary  structural  differences).  This 
is  highly  improbable,  however,  when  compounds  or  mix- 
crystals  are  formed  on  fusing  together  the  components.  We 
know  that  high  pressure  has  in  general  little  effect  on  the 
reaction  velocity,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  its  inflnence 
on  the  rate  of  diffusion  is  very  markea.  Hence,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  notable  amounts  of  compound  or  of  mix-crystals  should 
be  formed  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  by  pressing  together  a 
mixture  of  powdered  metals.  There  is  therefore  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  those  casee  in  which  mix-crystals  or  com- 
pounds appear  the  alloys  obtained  by  fusion  will  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  masses  which  result  from  compression."^ 

From  this  standpoint  Masing  investigated  binary  systems 
belonging  to  the  three  following  types,  with  results  which  are 
snmmari;ied  below : 

>  Fbil.  TroBB.  Itoj.  Soe.  London,  A,  ociz,  lSO-1,  1009. 
4  Atti  Accad.  Scl.  Torino,  iIt,  t.  1910. 
^Za  anoTg.  Cbem.,  liii,  20&-810,  1909. 
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I.  The  metals  crystallize  as  pure  components  from  all  their 
melte.  Examples  studied:  Zn— Cd,  Co— Ag.  In  this  case 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  conglomerates 
obtained  by  fusion  and  compression.  There  arc,  however, 
differences  in  structure ;  the  former  contains  a  lamellar  eutec- 
tic,  the  latter  is  composed  of  irregular  and  irregularly  distrib- 
uted frt^ments  of  the  components. 

II.  The  metals  form  compounds,  but  no  mix-crystals.  Exam- 
ples studied:  Mg  with  Pb,  Sn,  Zu,  Sb,  Bi.  In  these  cases  a 
small  bat  noticeable  amount  of  the  compound  is  found  in  the 
block  obtained  by  alternately  compressing  and  filing  down 

■  again.    In  general  the  block  is  composed  of  fr^ments  of  the 
components  surrounded  by  films  of  the  compound. 

III.  The  motals  form  one  or  more  series  of  mix-crystals. 
Examples  studied:  the  compound  MeCd  with  Mg  and  Cd; 
Bi-Tl,  Pb-Tl,  Sn-Cu,  Zn-Cn,  Al-Mg.  In  such  cases  the 
condition  of  the  compressed  block  varies  with  the  lapse  of 
time  after  compression.  Diffusion,  promoted  by  the  intimate 
contact  consequent  upon  the  compression,  sets  in  and  proceeds 
at  a  rale  characteristic  of  the  particular  system  ;  this  is  nsnally 
extremely  small  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  in  some  cases  is 
noticeable  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  As  diffusion  progresses 
the  condition  of  the  compressed  block  approaches  gradually 
the  equilibrium  condition.  The  rate  of  diffusion  increases  very 
rapidly  at  hijrher  temperatures;*  so  that  by  keeping  a  com- 
pressed block  for  a  suflicient  time  at  a  temperature  away 
below  its  lowest  melting  point,  its  structure  becomes  identical 
with  that  oE  the  block  obtained  bv  fusion. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  these  effects  are  not  the 
direct  result  of  the  compression,  for  a  block  immediately  after 
compression  is  for  practical  purposes  entirely  a  conglomerate 
of  fragments  of  the  two  components.  The  sole  effect  of 
compression  in  these  cases  is  to  effect  intimate  and  thorough 
contact  between  the  two  components  ;  by  so  doing,  it  promotes 
diffusion,  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  changes  ol>6erved. 
Moreover,  it  is  almost  ccrtiiin  that  the  same  state  of  equilibrium 
would  be  reached  by  the  action  of  diffusion,  without  previoas 
compression  of  the  system,  provided  that  sufficient  time  is 
given — a  condition  easily  fulfilled  in  geological  work.  In 
those  cases  in  which  the  metals  form  both  compounds  aud 
series  of  mi>:'CrystalB  (as  in  some  of  the  systems  mentioned 
under  III)  the  total  effect  is  an  aggregate  of  the  effects  sum- 
marized under  II  and  III. 

Hence,  the  general  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that 
compression  alone  does  not  result  in  the  production  of  tme 

*  Tbna.  dianeion  in  the  BfaMm  Bi— Tl  is  more  tliaa  1000  timee  as  great  at 
120°  aa  at  ordinary  temperatare. 
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slloye.  In  those  systentE  m  which  the  metals  crystallize  out 
from  the  melt  as  pure  components,  thvre  is  no  eseetitial  differ- 
ence between  the  conglomerate  produced  by  compre8noa«iid 
that  obtained  by  fusion.  In  all  other  systems  the  immediate 
effect  of  compression  Ib  slight  and  consists  solely  in  the  fact 
that  compression  brings  abont  very  intimate  contact  between 
the  particles,  the  result  of  which,  in  turn,  is  the  formation 
at  the  contact  of  a  compound  (if  snch  be  possible)  or  the  pro- 
motion of  diffusion  (when  the  metals  can  form  mix-crystals). 

The  Wobk  of  G,  Spbzia. 

Spezia  has  performed  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  effect 
of  pressure  on  chemical  reactions  and  transformations  ;  and  lias 
readied  conclusions  in  harmony  with  those  presented  in  this 
paper. 

In  189S  he  noted  that  opal  from  Baldassero,  treated  for 
seven  days  at  a  temperature  of  280-290°  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  sodium  silicate,  was  transformed  into  quartz.  On  the  other 
hand  a  prism  of  the  same  opal  immersed  for  eight  years  in  the 
Baine  solution  at  a  temperature  never  above  30°  and  under  a 
pressure  of  1600  atmospheres,  showed  no  evidence  of  such 
transf ormatio  n  .* 

He  has  lately  published  an  accountt  of  similar  work,  nnder- 
taken  chiefly  to  disprove  certain  assertions  made  by  Van  Hise} 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  pressure  in  bringing  about  siliciHca- 
tion,  dehydration  and  deoxidation.  The-se  experiments  are 
presented  in  summary  form  below. 

Table  VII. — Spezia'a  Experimeuta  on  the  laflnence  of  Compression  on 
Certain  Reactions  at  Ordinary  Temperature. 


CompreBsion 
'  Amonnt'  „ 


I.    H;<lrated  siUca  +  CaCO.  ..J    6000  :    1  year    [No  trwe  of  reaction 

IL    Alam(K,AI,<SO0,.24H,O)  +,■!  ]  f  Abaolntely  no 

powdered  qnarti'     odn-.  o  _     ,v     I  dehydration  of  the 

Alabaster  +  powdered  quartz   f"™**  ;"  ™<"''''^1  first  named 

Ltmonite  +  Powdeied  qnaitz  J  i  [ aabslances 

III.    Gdthite  4- qnartz. B500  ;   36  days    No  dehydration 

rv.    CaO  (powder)  +  Hg  {flliDgs).      S500  i   30  days    No  traoe  of  reaction 

CnO  (powder)  +  K S5()0  |   SOdays    So  trace  of  reaction 

V.    Calcite 7000  8  monthB  Absolutely  no  tliange 

Aragonlte  .- 7000  ;6  months  Absolntely  no  change 

•  KviBta  Min-  Ital.,  hit,  62-84.  1W8. 
+  Attt  Accad.  Sci.  Torino,  ilvi,  1,  lllll. 
^"Treatise  on  Metamorphism "  (U.  S.  Oeol.  Soivey,  Monograph  No.  47). 
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These  reenlts  are  in  aftreement  with  the  geolf^cal  evidence 
and  with  what  one  wonld  expect  from  general  principles ;  they 
required  to  be  demonstrated  practically  only  beeanse  state- 
ments to  the  opposite  effect  bad  been  made  and,  apparently, 
accepted. 

Thb  Intbrdiffubion  of  Solids. 

Closely  related  to  the  sabiects  discnssed  above  is  the  question 
of  the  iuterdiffusion  of  solids.  Varions  early  isolated  observa- 
tions had  been  made,*  bnt  the  first  thorough  investigation  was 
made  by  Roberts-Ansten,!  on  systems  composed  of  two 
metals.  Spring^  also  made  some  experiments  along  this  line, 
and  since  that  time  a  few  isolated  observations  have  been 
recorded,  amongst  them  those  already  referred  to  on  the  sys- 
tem BaC0,-Na,80„  and  those  of  Masing  on  alloys. 

The  genera]  conclusion  from  this  work  is  that  diffasion 
between  solids  ie  appreciable,  bnt  only  in  those  systems  in 
which  solid  solutions  can  form,  as  indeed  one  might  expect  a 
priori;  and  that  the  rate  of  diffasion  increases  enormously 
with  rise  of  temperature.  As  regards  the  effect  of  uniform 
pressure  on  the  rate  of  diffasion,  some  experiments  made  in 
this  laboratory  indicate  that  subjecting  a  system  to  uniform 
pressure  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  rate  of  diffusion ;  but 
it  is  premature  to  consider  this  as  established,  and  it  would  be 
still  more  hazardous  to  generalize  from  this  that  uniform  pres- 
sure should  always  have  snch  an  effect. 

Genboai,  Rehabks. 

To  some  tbe  hypothesis  made  use  of  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion— namely,  that  e^^ery  permanent  deformation  of  a  crys- 
talline aggregate  is  conditioned  by  a  real  local  melting — may 
appear  to  be  of  rather  daring  character,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  nas  been  shown  to  reconcile  successfully  some  divergences 
hitherto  outstanding.  In  reply  to  such  persons,  we  would 
observe  that  tbe  criterion  by  which  a  hypoth^is  is  to  be 
judged  is  not  so  much  its  inherent  fitness  to  take  a  place  in 
the  group  of  our  preconceived  notions  of  the  behavior  of 
matter,  as  its  usefulness  in  correlating  known  facts  and  in  sug- 
gesting new  inquiries.  And  it  is  precisely  on  this  account 
tiiat  we  deem  tbe  hypothesis  here  advocated  to  be  satisfactory, 
since  it  does  provide  a  definite  basis  for  new  experimental 
work;  whereas  the  older  hypotheses  tend  to  be  mere  post 
facto  descriptions  of  the  phenomena,  and  to  lead  aowhither. 

■  See  WiQkelauin'B  Handbaoh  dm  Pli7B)k,  2  Anfl.,  to),  i,  1S05. 
f  Phil.  Trans.  Boy.  Soo.  London,  cliixvii,  883,  1Btt4. 

iZ8.pb;8ll[.  Chem.,iT,  05-7B,lBH;  Ball.  Aoad.  Boy.  B«lg.  (8),  zxTiii, 
2»-4«,  IttH. 
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Tbis  bjpotheeiB  can  be  mode  aee  of  oni;  when  the  deforiDft- 
tion  is  permaDent;  in  other  wordB,  it  is  inapplicable  (and 
DDneceBsarj)  bo  long  as  the  material  is  within  its  elastic  limit. 
It  applies  primarily  to  crystalline  aggregates,  but  this  state- 
ment does  not  imply  tliat  it  accounts  completely  for  the 
behavior  of  systems  composed  of  a  single  crystal  or  of  similar 
crystals  similarly  oriented — in  short,  of  systems  where  the 
vectorial  crystal  forces  are  more  or  less  dominant — when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  external  forces.  Indeed,  it  in  oo 
wise  precludes  the  nse  of  other  explanations  to  accoant,  for 
instance,  for  the  presence  and  occurrence  of  cleavage  and 
gliding  planes  in  crystals,  which  may  well  be  a  different  phe- 
nomenon, associated  or  not  with  the  phenomena  discussed  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  Yet  so  far  as  the  writers  are  aware, 
the  explanation  of  gliding  planes  commonly  advanced  and 
accepted  by  crystallographers  and  geologists  does  not  conflict 
with  tiiat  which  follows  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  present 
paper  in  any  point  which  can  be  decided  by  direct  experi- 
mental evidence  at  the  present  time. 

It  may  be  of  service,  in  rendering  the  conception  more  con- 
crete, to  present  a  brief  outline  of  a  possible  mode  of  action  of 
nnequal  pressure  on  crystalline  solids.  We  wilt  snppose  that 
the  ultimate  crystal  particle  is  the  real  molecule  of  the  snb- 
stance ;  this  molecule  is  in  general,  if  we  may  say  so,  a 
polymer  of  the  simplest  chemical  formala  which  expresses  the 
relative  composition  of  the  substance,  its  mean  degree  of 
polymerization  depending  on  the  external  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  In  other  words,  dissociation  of  the 
complex  increases  with  increasing  temperatare  (and  decreasing 
pressure),  until  at  a  certain  pomt,  so  mnch  of  the  new  phase 
(still  in  general  a  polymer,  though  less  complex  than  that 
stable  at  lower  temperatures  and  nigher  pressares)  is  formed 
that  a  transformation  occurs ;  this  point  is  either  a  transition 
point  or  a  melting  point,  according  as  the  new  phase  is  crystal- 
line or  fluid.* 

*  Similarly,  for  tnuiaformationa  of  tbe  liqnld  phase  ioto  another  phase, 
either  liquid  or  gaaeotu,  the  gaa  phaae  is  nBoallj  considered  to  be  made  ap  of 
molecnlea  polyrQerized  Tery  alightly,  if  at  all.  The  aboTe  viewpoint  wonld 
Ee«m  to  be  quite  generally  accepted  in  the  case  of  the  snbetance  water,  at 
leaHt,  steam  being  anppoaed  to  be  (BiO),.  liquid  water  (H,0)i>.,  and  ice 
(HiO}i.  or  (HOI,,,  "  being  a  Bmull  integer;  for  this  particnlar  sabstance, 
indeed,  it  wonld  be  difficnlt  to  Imagine  a  way  of  acconnttng  for  the  maximum 
density,  ezoept  by  a  hypothesis  Involving  the  preeenoe  in  the  liquid  phase 
of  more  than  one  molecular  apeciea.  Further  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view- 
point is  afforded  by  facts  aach  hb  t^e  possibility  of  heating  certain  aolids 
above  the  melting  point,  and  the  behavior  of  certain  anhstances  on  melting, 
•.  g.,  antimony  if  heated  only  slightly  above  its  melting  point,  bnt  still  to 
all  appearances  oomptetely  melted,  and  then  oooled,  may  crystallize  just  aa 
if  tbe  original  crystal  framework  had  not  been  destroyed. 
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Now  imagine  our  molecnlar  conplex  expoeed  to  UDifonn 
preeeure:  it  would  merely  be  compressed,  and  wonld  regain 
itB  origioal  state  when  freed  from  compreseion.  Following  out 
this  coDCeption,  too,  we  shonld  expect  that  uniform  pressure 
would  increase  the  stability  of  the  complex ;  and  this  is  what 
we  find,  since  tiniform  pressure  raises  the  melting  point  of 
practically  all  substances. 

With  unequal  pressure,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  otherwise. 
For  if,  the  temperature  being  kept  constant,  a  gradually 
increasing  one-siaed  pressure — that  is,  a  shearing  stress^he 
applied  to  the  complex,  it  will  ultimately  overcome  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  complex,  causing  a  dissociation  of  the  latter 
into  one  or  more  simpler  molecular  species ;  and  if  this  molec- 
ular species  is  that  characteristic  or  the  liquid  phase  of  the 
substance,  we  have  a  melting — or  something  exactly  equivalent 
t»  it — which  takes  place  at  a  perfectly  definite  pressure,  the 
magnitude  of  which  depends  on  the  temperature.  Now,  if 
our  particle  is  within  a  crystal— that  is,  if  it  is  surronnded  by 
a  con iig  11  ration  of  similar  particles,  arranged,  as  it  would  seem 
they  must  be  if  we  are  to  account  for  compressibility,  in  such 
a  way  that  there  are  spaces  of  some  kind  between  the  particles 
— the  melted  parts  will  flow  awav,  thus  relieving  the  stress, 
and  quickly  recombine  to  form  tiie  complex  which  is  stable 
under  the  particular  conditions ;  for  no  conditions  coald  be 
imagined  more  favorable  to  recrystallization,  especially  if  there 
be  any  reality  corresponding  to  the  idea  that  a  particle  exerts 
influence  within  the  space  surrounding  it.  According  to  this 
view,  then,  we  need  scarcely  be  surprised  if  the  particle  in 
recrystallizing  regained  its  original  orientation. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  general  hypothesis  is  inapplicable 
in  the  case  of  substances — for  instance,  quartz — wbicti  form 
highly  viscous  melts  or  which  dissociate  ou  melting ;  but  these 
objections  lose  weight  if  we  remember  (1)  that  viscosity  of  the 
melt  will  result  only  iu  an  increase  in  the  apparent  melting 
pressure  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  overcome  the  viscosity; 
(2)  that  the  condition  of  the  melt  as  obtained  under  ordinary 
pressure  is  absolutely  no  criterion  of  its  condition  under  high 
pressure ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  a  fact  in  harmony  with  the 
views  outlined  above  that  pressure  tends  to  inhibit  dissocia- 
tion, or  to  favor  recombination.  Moreover,  it  is  in  no  wise 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  substance 
should  in  every  case  completely  recrystallize;  for,  since  the 
total  fraction  which  melts  during  the  deformation  is  in  all 
probability  very  small  indeed,  it  seems  to  us  doubtful  if  even 
the  most  refined  optical  methods  now  in  use  are  sensitive 
enough  to  enable  us  to  detect  with  certainty  the  presence  of 
the   small   quantity   of  sub-cooled  liquid  resulting  from  the 
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process.  Indeed  there  ie  evideDce  in  the  case  of  the  metale 
which  indicates  that  complete  rccrystallization  does  not  occur ; 
for  the  density  of  a  piece  of  metal  which  lias  been  deformed 
is  always  leee  than  that  of  the  same  sample  after  annealing,* 
which  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  if  the  metal  after 
deformation  contains  some  small  fraction  in  the  form  of  sub- 
cooled  liquid. 

Summary  and  Conclusion. 
In  all  discussions  of  the  influence  of  compression  on  solid 
sj^teme  it  is  essential  that  we  hear  in  mind  the  distinction 
Mtween  tlie  effects  of  uniform  pressure  and  of  non-uniform 
pressure  ;  disregard  of  this  distinction  is  responsible  for  many 
of  the  apparently  contradictory  statements  to  be  found  in  tiie 
literature  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

■  Uniform  pressure  has  a  comparatively  slight  effect  on  the 
melting  point :  it  asuallj  raises  it,  and  by  an  amount  which,  in 
the  systems  hitherto  investigated,  is  seldom  greater  than  10°, 
and  never  greater  than  30°,  per  1000  atmospheres.  Its  effect 
on  solubility  is  slight,  and  for  practical  purposes  negligible  as 
compared  with  the  influence  of  temperature  upon  solubility. 
Uniform  pressure  tends  to  further  those  reactions  which  are 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  ot  volume;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  will  cause  these  (or  other)  reactions  to  occur; 
for  whether  a  reaction  takes  plaeo  or  not  is  determined 
primarilv  by  its  velocity  under  the  particular  conditions,  and 
Bnch  evidence  as  there  is  tends  to  show  that  reaction  velocity 
U  not  much  affected  by  uniform  pressure. 

The  effects  of  non-uniform  pressure  greatly  outweigh  those 
of  uniform  pressure.  It  always  lowers  the  melting  point  and 
raises  the  solubility,  and  by  amounts  which  are  many  times 
greater  than  the  corresponding  changes  with  uniform  pressure, 
lodeed  if  we  make  tlie  plausible  assumption  that  permanent 
deformation  of  a  crystalline  aggregate  is  conditioned  by  a  real 
local  melting  (of  those  parts,  which  at  any  moment  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  load),  we  find  the  amount  of  pressure  required  to 
cause  melting  at  ordinary  temperature  to  be  well  within  the 
bounds  of  probability.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  efficient 
cause  in  prodncing  most  of  the  phenomena  recorded  as  occur- 
rinff  when  solid  systems  were  submitted  to  compression. 

From  a  discussion  of  the  results  from  this  standpoint  the 
following  conclusions  emerge  : 

(1)  That  tlie  amount  of  compression  required  to  cause 
crystalline  solids  to  "'flow"  or  to  weld  together  is  dependent 
mainly    on    the   melting   temperature,   heat   of   melting    and 

*  Se«  JohnstoD  aad  Adams,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc.,  iiziT,  663,  1913,  or  Ze, 
uuug.  Chem.,  Ixxvi,  274, 1912. 
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density  of  the  sobBtance,  and  on  the  tempemtnre  of  experi- 
ment ;  eonseqaently  there  is  a  rongh  parallelism  between  ease 
of  flow  and  melting  point,  the  Bubetances  with  the  highest 
melting  points  being  those  which  at  any  fixed  temperatQre 
require  the  greatest  force  to  weld  them. 

(2)  That  compression  wil!  not  in  general  cause  crystalliza- 
tion of  a  matenal,  or  the  transformation  of  one  form  into 
another;  it  will  do  so  in  certain  cases,  where  the  other  con- 
ditions are  such  that  the  velocity  of  transformation  is  appreci- 
able; and  will  canse  a  partial  transformation  wherever  the 
conditions  are  sticli  that  a  partial  melting  occurs. 

(3)  The  conditions  for  the  furtherance  of  chemical  reactioQS 
by  compression  are  similar.  With  nniforrn  pressnre  the  reac- 
tion takes  place  only  at  the  snrfaces  of  contact,  and  hence  only 
a  small  total  amount  of  componnd  is  formed  ;  but  when  the 
compression  is  not  uniform,  there  is  a  renewal  of  the  surfaces 
which  allows  the  reaction  to  proceed  farther.  This  renewal  is 
the  result  of  a  direct  abrasive  action  and  may  also  be  advanced 
by  a  melting,  and  flowing  away,  of  the  reaction  product,  if  its 
meltiiie  pressure  is  attained.  In  other  words,  the  effect'  of 
non-uniform  compression  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  grind- 
ing together  the  reacting  substances  in  a  mortar. 

(4)  Several  of  the  criteria  used  by  Spring  to  determine  the 
condition  of  compressed  systems  are  altogether  insufficient; 
for  example,  no  statement  whatever  can  at  present  be  made  as 
to  the  equilibrinm  in  the  solid  state  of  the  system 

BaSO.  +  Na,CO,  ^n*  Na,80.  +  BaCO, 

The  only  justififtble  deduction  possible  from  his  work  with  this 
svBtem  is  that,  on  adding  water  to  a  mixture  composed  of 
either  of  the  above  pairs  of  substances,  the  amount  transformed 
in  a  given  short  time  depends  npon  the  thoronghness  with 
which  the  mixing  was  performed — a  conclusion  by  no  means 
new. 

(5)  With  regard  to  the  formation  of  alloys,  the  conditions 
are  the  same  as  thoBe  affectine  chemical  reaction.  Where 
solid  Bolntions  are  possible — eitlier  between  metals  or  other 
substances — the  intimate  contact  produced  by  compression 
promotes  diffusion ;  but  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
effect  of  compression  in  furthering  the  formation  of  solid 
solutions  (and  possibly  in  promoting  diffusion)  is  limited  to  this 
subsidiary  r61e. 

In  general  then,  the  effectiveness  of  compression  applied  to 
solid  systems  depends  (1)  upon  its  character  (uniform  or  otber- 
wiseV  (2)  upon  certain  physical  constants  of  the  material,  nota- 
bly its  melting  point,  but  also  its  latent  heat  of  melting  (the 
value  of  which  is  known  at  present  for  a  very  few  sabstances 
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only),  Hnd  its  density.  Tbe  viscosity  is  of  minor  importance, 
since  it  affects  only  the  rate  with  which  the  final  conditioD  ia 
attained,  but  not  the  position  uf  equilibrium.  The  viewpoint 
adopted  in  this  paper  serves  to  harmonize  the  ontstanding  die- 
crep£nciee  in  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  effect  of  high 
pressure  on  solids. 

Under  geological  conditions,  high  nniform  pressure  is  always 
accompanied  by  fairly  high  temperature,  which  is  a  very  much 
more  efficient  agency  in  effecting  changes  than  high  nniform 
presenre  is.  The  effect  of  unequal  pressure  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  many  times  as  great  as  that  of  nniform  pressure ;  never- 
theless even  with  unequal  pressure,  the  effect  of  change  of 
temperature  is  so  very  important  that  the  two  factors  must  be 
considered  Himnltaneonsly.  Moreover,  the  extent  to  which  a 
reaction  proceeds  (for  example  M8iO,+CO,  T~^  MCO,+SiO, 
in  presence  of  water*)  depends  upon  the  relative  solubilities 
(or  rather  relative  insolubilities),  under  the  particutar  condi- 
tions, of  the  various  eabstances  concerned  in  tlie  reaction. 
The  effect  of  nniform  pressure  on  solubility  is  usually  insignifi- 
cant; that  of  temperature,  on  the  other  hand,  is  commonly 
large  and  very  different  for  different  substances.  Hence,  tem- 
perature alone  may  easily  cause  the  reversal  of  a  reaction  (as 
in  the  case  above)  and  in  this  regard  far  outweighs  in  general 
Che  effect  of  nnequal  pressure ;  with  nniform  pressnre  alone 
such  a  reversal  is  unlikely. 

Finally  it  is  to  he  noted  that  we  can  determine  the  effects 
of  compression  on  a  solid  system  only  if  we  can  define  the 
character  of  the  compression  (with  reference  to  its  approach  to 
nniformity  or  otherwise)  as  well  as  its  magnitude;  and  even 
then,  only  when  the  requisite  thermal  and  other  data,  charac- 
teristic of  the  system,  are  available.  But  these  data,  when 
once  they  are  available,  should — at  least  if  the  viewpoint  of 
the  present  paper  proves  to  be  satisfactory — provide  a  basis  for 
attacking  the  verv  fundamental  question  of  the  limiting  stress- 
difference  at  which  flow  sets  in  for  any  solid  aggregate,  and 
tbe  variation  of  this  limit  with  the  temperature  of  the  material, 
and  hence,  in  the  case  of  a  rock  mass,  with  its  depth  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Geophysic&l  Laboistory, 

Cwn^ie  Inatitntiou  of  Washington, 
Wuhington,  D.  C,  Jannarj,  1918. 

*  If  no  Botvent  ia  prwent,  the  poaifion  of  eqaiUbriam  depends  upon  the 
relstive  Tolstilitj  of  the  TsrionH  BnbHtancea  under  the  specified  conditions. 
This  statement  is  exactlj'  uialogons  to  that  made  in  the  text,  U  we  remember 
that  volatility  may  be  regarded  as  solability  in  a  yacanm. 


An.  JocB.  Sci.— FotntTH  Sesies,  Tol.  XXXT,  No.  SOT.— Uaboh,  1913. 
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Abt.  XX. — On  the  Coefficient*  and  Esopanent  of  the  Radia- 
tion EqwUion,  K„:=cT„',  in  the  Earth's  Aimotphere ; 
hy  Frank  H.  Biqblow. 

In  my  paper  on  this  subject,  in  this  Journal  for  December, 
ld12,  the  values  of  the  exponent  A,  in  the  eqaation, 

(1) 

were  computed  from  tlie  observed  temperatures  T„T„  on  the 
top  and  bottom  of  s  given  Btratam,  through  the  radiation 
K„K,.  The  values  of  A  depend  npon  the  ratio  T,/T„  and 
wherever  the  temperature  cnanges  but  aligbtly  in  passing 
through  a  stratum,  for  example  1000  meters  thick,  as  occurs 
in  the  isotherma)  region,  these  are  often  very  large.  When  T, 
is  a  little  less  than  T„  A  is  laige  and  positive ;  when  T,  is  a 
little  larger  than  T„  A  is  large  and  negative.  The  immediate 
problem  is,  therefore,  to  determine  the  coefficient  and  expo- 
nent in 

K,.  =  cT„S  (2) 

corresponding  with  the  radiation  equation.  The  ratio  eqaa- 
tion was  formed  on  the  supposition  tnat  for  two  levels  c,  =  c„ 
and  a,  =  a,  B  A,  as  for  instance. 


(8) 


In  the  free  air  this  is  not  usually  the  fact,  so  that  the  special 
case  cannot  he  accepted  as  general,  and  the  values  of  c,  and  c,, 
or  a,  and  a,,  are  not  equal  to  eacli  other.  We  proceed  as 
follows  (Table  1,  page  255) : 

In  order  that  the  terms  of  the  problem  may  be  more  fully 
understood,  the  several  steps  are  reproduced  from  the  computa- 
tions on  the  balloon  aecenBJon  of  May  5,  1909,  at  Lindenbnrg, 
Qermany,  in  latitude  52°,  and  hy  applying  the  working 
formulas  in  succession  to  the  observed  temperatures  at  the 
several  levels  from  116  to  17,000  meters,  we  compute  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  n  the  ratio  of  the  adiabatic  to  the  observed  tem- 
perature-fall in  the  several  strata,  P  the  pressure  in  kilograms 
per  square  meter,  p  the  density  of  the  air  per  cubic  meter,  R 
the  variable  gas  coefficient  in  the  Boyle-Gay  Lnssac  Law, 
P=/j  KT,*  C/>„  the  mean  non-adiabatic  specific  heat  in  the 
stratum,  i(j,'— J,*)  the  change  in  the  kinetic  energy  of  circula- 

*  The  iinul  gu  eqaation  is  aBsamed  to  be  applicable,  altbongh  heat  tiana- 
fereuoe  to  neighboring  «ir  ntMses  and  air  circntation  can  not  be  prerent*^ 
in  tfae  f ree  air.  ConaeaneDtly.  the  non-adiabatic  gae  coefficient.  Bis,  miiat 
while  IL  obtained  from  laboratory  experimeDta  nodeT  adiabatio  condi- 
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tion,  ~ *-  the  mean  preaBure  ^^radient  pwr  unit  density,  A  the 

difference  required  to  balance  the  check  equation, 

g(z-z.)  =  ~^^^-  _J(y' _j,')-(Q -Q,),  (4) 
ft* 
(Q>~Q>)  ^^^  change  in  the  heat  of  each  cnbic  meter  of  air  in 
paseing  from  one  level  to  the  other,  (S,  — S.)  the  entropy 
change,  (W,—W,)  the  work  done  in  expandingtheair,(D,— U.) 
the  internal  energy,  K,.  the  mean  radiation  energy  in  the  stra- 
tum, A  the  exponent  in  the  ratio  equation  (1). 

In  order  to  separate  the  conetitnent  coefficients  c„  c,  and 
the  conBtitnent  exponents  a„  a.  we  first  compute  the  coeffici- 
ents by  using  the  exponent  A,  in 

K,.  =  C  T,/  (5) 

log  K„  =  log  C  +  A  log  T,^  (8) 

log  C    =  log  K„— A  log  T,^  (7) 

An  example  of  this  result  is  given  in  Table  1,  under  log  C. 
In  all  cases  the  mean  values  T^,  are  taken  to  correspond  with 
the  mean  values  K„  for  the  stratum.  It  should  be  stated  that 
in  arranging  Table  1  the  values  of  T,  P,  p,  R  are  given  for  the 
level  of  the  elevation,  as  in  the  height  column  z,  bnt  that  for 
all  the  derived  values  of  n,  Cj>„,  and  so  on,  the  values  against 
a  given  elevation  are  the  means  for  the  stratum  of  whicn  this 
elevation  is  the  top,  and  the  lower  one  tlie  bottom  of  the  stra- 
tum. Since  the  computation  of  A,  log  C,  depends  upon  two 
preceding  steps,  there  are  two  vacjincies  in  the  column  just 
below.  One  can  supply  these  omissions  by  selecting  shorter 
steps  in  the  lower  levels,  0,  200,  4U0  meters,  as  has  been  done 
in  computing  the  diurnal  convection.  Comparing  log  C  with 
the  observed  T  it  is  seen  that  A  is  negative  for  T,  >T„  and  that 
A  and  log  C  have  oppoeite  signs,  so  that  the  coefficient  C  is  nega- 
tive. The  sign  in  log  C  applies  only  to  the  characteristic  of 
the  logarithm,  so  that,  for  example,  -14-180  =  1-52  XlO~". 
Similar  computations  have  been  made  for  twelve  balloon  ascen- 
sions, of  which  ten  are  mentioned  in  Table  4  ;  the  mean  values 
T  have  been  constructed  for  the  hemisphere,  in  elevation  from 
the  surface  to  19,000  meters  for  every  1000  meter  level,  and  for 
every  10°  in  latitude  from  the  equator  to  the  north  pole. 
Hence,  we  have  two  large  series  of  the  values  of  log  C,  (1 )  from 
twelve  original  balloon  ascensions,  and  (2)  from  many  mean 
tioDB  is  a  consUiDt.  Similarly,  the  so-c&lled  specific  heat  Is  a  r*tio,  or 
Goefficieat,  Cp.  =  dQ/dT  =  (Q.  -  Q,)  -»-  (T.  -  T,), 

eonftant  so  lonf;  as  only  adiabatic  eipaniiion  aad  contraction  occur,  bat 
otherwise  variable,  Theadiabatic  specific  best  Cp.,  which  eiiuts  only  in  text- 
books and  laboratories,  ceases  to  be  applicable  on  entering  th«  field  of 
meteorology. 
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series  of  balloon  sonodinga  aB  extended  to  cover  the  hemis- 
phere pro  vision  ally,  and  to  represent  the  average  summer  con- 
ditions of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

On  examining  the  relations  between  A  and  log  C,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  they  increase  and  diminish  together,  apparently  in 
a  Bimple  linear  relation.  Accordingly  these  valnes  have  been 
collected  in  two  groups,  and  the  means  taken  by  sets,  inclnding 
the  same  integer  of  A. 

Tabu  2. 
The  Hmh  and  Adjiutod  VoliieB  of  A  and  log  C. 


Undenbai^ 

Adjiut«d 

and  ths  TrapioB 

ValQM 

No. 

A 
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No. 

A 
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A 
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4 
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10 
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The  first  colamn  under  each  group  gives  the  number  of 
observations,  the  second  the  value  of  the  exponent  A,  and  the 
third  the  value  of  log  C  as  the  mean. 

Plotting  these  data  on  fig.  1,  they  fall  generally  on  a  straight 
line  whose  equation  may  be  written, 

log  C  =  log  C.  ■}-  (A  -  4)  log  B,  (8) 

C  =  C.B^~*,  (9) 

log  C  =  —  6-860  —  2-220  (A  —  4),  (10) 

where  log  C,  =  —  6-960,  log  B  =  -  3-220. 

The  form  of  this  equation  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  incom- 
ing radiation  in  the  atmosphere 

I  =  I.  p"> 

and  their  relatioDS  may  be  examined. 
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In  order  to  apply  tbie  fnnction  to  the  problem  we  can  etib- 
Btitute  in  (5),  noting  now  by  log  c  and  a  tnoae  values  of  log  C 
and  A  which  form  a  pair,  and  satisfy  the  equation, 

log  K„  =  log  c  +  o  log  T„  (11) 

log  K„  =  —  5-960  —  3-220  (A  —  4)  +  a  log  T„      (12) 

It  is  found  by  trial  that  the  values  of  a  in  the  atmosphere  lie 
between  3*50,  the  theoretical  exponent  for  dry  air,  and  4-00, 
the  exponent  in  the  Stefan  Law  for  a  radiating  black  body, 
in  which  the  Kurlbaum  coefficient  is  <>■  =  5-32  X  (10)~*,  in 
K.M.S.  unite  and  log  ff  =  —  4-7259.  A  working  table  for  A 
and  log  C  will  facilitate  the  computations.    (Table  3.) 

In  toe  eqaation  for  adjustment, 

log  c  =  log  K,,  —  a  log  T,„ 

we  have  T,,  from  direct  observation  and  K„from  computations' 
depending  on  T„  T„  and  it  is  evidently  necessary  only  to  find 
the  pair  values  (d,  log  c)  by  trial  that  will  satisfy  the  given  K,, 
and  log  T... 
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BrklnatiDii  of  the  equation, 

log  C  =  -  8-960  -  2220  {A- 41 
between  the  limits  A  =  400  and  8'M. 
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TABI.K  4. — Observed  Tempentnre  T. 
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*  Bottom  of  the  isothermal  Te^oi 
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Tablk  5.— Compated  llMn  Radiktioa  E,o. 
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-20787 

-1B930 

- 

-IWSf 

-IBMB 

-IMW 

-IWW* 

-I»ia7* 

-23820 
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-as«aa 

-B7471 

-87076 

-MIM 
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-  67M0 

-«7M 
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-eisse 

-Sg»M 

-n«! 
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- 

Table  4  contains  the  observed  temperatures  T,  from  which 
the  pair  meaa  values  T„  cau  be  computed.  Table  5  gives  the 
correspondiDg  values  of  the  radiation  energy  K,„  &ing  the 
mean  for  tlie  stratum  below  its  line  of  elevation  e.  The  fol- 
lowing examples  from  the  balloon  ascension  of  Ma;  5,  1909, 
will  illQBtrate  the  method  of  computing  : 

Tabix  8. 
CompntatioD  of  log  0  =  log  E|.  —  a  log  Ti,. 


T„-   -- 

Trial  a 
a  rog  T., 
K,.  ... 
log  K,, 
log*!... 


1000 

1500 

279-2 

279-0 

2-446 

2-448 

3-64 

3-83 

9  393 

9-368 

96788* 

92858 

4-986 

4-968 

-5-593 

-5-6II0 

3-834 

3-838 

2000 
277-5 
2-443 


4-94Q 
-6-689 
3-833 


2600 
276  0 
3-441 

3-83         f      By 
9-349     -{  Crerte's 
83970      [  TablBB. 
4-924 
-6-575 
3-827     Adjusted. 


This  preliminary  researcli  has  been  conducted  in  three- 
place  Ic^aritliins,  and  the  maiti plications  a  log  T„  were 
made  by  Orelle's  Tables.  When  the  observational  data  of  the 
balloon  ascensions  are  sufficiently  exact,  it  will  be  proper  to  com- 
pute these  data  somewliat  more  fully.  In  a  similar  manner 
Table  7  contains  the  values  of  logc,  and  Table  8  those  of  «, 
throughout  the  ten  selected  balloon  ascensions.   An  inspection  of 
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tbeee  tables  shows  that  a  c;enerally  decreases  io  valne  from  3'81 
on  the  Garface  in  the  tropics  to  3'7d  on  eotering  the  isothermttl 
layer,  when  it  changes  quite  steadily  to  about  3'76  at  16,000 
meters ;  the  valnes  of  a  increase  from  3'Sl  to  3*83  in  latitude 
at  the  surface.  In  fact  there  are  no  fixed  values  of  a  and  log 
c  in  the  atmosphere,  though  the  range  is  not  large.  In  order 
to  exhibit  the  general  distribution  of  these  quantities  Table  9 
contains  approximate  valnes  of  a  for  every  10  degrees  in  lati- 
tnde,  and  for  every  1000  meters  elevation  computed  from 
the  provisional  mean  summer  temperatures  of  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

Table  T.— The  ooefficleot  log  c  In  log  e  =li%  K|,— a  log  T,„. 
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j| 
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33 

-6BM 
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-B-54B 
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-6-618 
-66W 
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Ifi-MB 

Ib-bbb 

-6-478 
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Tabu  8. 

—The  expouen 
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D 
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_ 
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3-792 

8-778 
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Tablb  9. — Approxlnute  Taloes  of  a  (or  aommer  temiwntnraa. 
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70° 

60° 
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80° 
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0" 
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S.76 

3-7S 

3-7S 

S-7S 

3-7B 

3-7S 
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3-7B 

37S 

3-7B 
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S77 
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3?6 

3  76 

3  76 

3-76 

3-76 

3-76 

3-7$ 
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S-77 

3-77 

3-77 
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5-77 

3-77 

3-77 

3-77 

16000 

a-79 

3'79 

3-78 

3-78 

3-78 

3-78 

3-78 

3-78 

3-78 

3-78 

10000 

380 

3-80 

3-80 

3-79 

S-79 

'" 

3-79 

3-79 

8-78 

8-7» 

14000 

3-8! 

3-81 

3-81 

3-80 

3-80 

3-80 

3-79 

8-79 

8-79 

8-79 
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3-8t 
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3-83 
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8-81 
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8-80 
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8  80 

8-84 
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3-81 
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3-81 
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8-85 

3-84 

8-88 

8-88 

882 
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8-81 

8-81 
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8-86 

3-86 

8'85 

8  84 

8-84 

8-83 

8'82 
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8-82 

3-82 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

- 
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The  corresponding  valnee  of  lop  e  can  be  taken  from  Table  3. 
The  italic  tjpea  indicate  the  poeition  of  the  isothermal  reji^on, 
and  in  it  t!ie  values  of  a  fall  to  about  3-75  at  19,000  meters 
whatever  the  value  may  be  at  a  given  latitude  on  entering  this 
pecnliar  stratum  or  whatever  its  value  at  the  surface.  The 
rise  in  value  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  is  evident  in  all  levels 
below  the  isothermal  region.  These  then  are  the  fundamental 
conditions  to  be  considered  in  seeking  a  physical  explanation 
of  the  isothermal  region.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that 
these  data  afford  no  support  for  Abbot's  hypothetical  effective 
radiation  layer,  depending  upon  the  hea^mg  effect  of  the 
aqueons  vapor  at  about  41100  to  6000  meters  elevation.  Hum- 
phreys  in  several  papers  has  given  some  general  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  following  hypothesis.  Assume  in  the  isothermal 
layer,  and  in  the  lower  etiective  radiating  layer. 

Isothermal  layer, K,  =  ft  K,  =  c,  T,*', 

Lower  effective  layer. . .     K„  =  c„  T,% 

whence,  we  have, T,  =  A^ji^  T„a..     (14) 
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By  a  process  of  funeral  reasoning  Hnrnphreya  assumes  that 
K,/K,  —  b=\,  and  this  can  now  be  readilj  tested.  Take 
the  data  from  Table  9  for  a,  and  thence  1c^  o  bj  Table  3,  for 
the  latitndeB  90°,  50°,  0°,  and  extract  tbe  respective  values  for 
the  snrface  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  isothermal  layer,  and  we 
have 


LaU- 
tode 

a.     «. 

loge,        logo, 

<-, 

iL 

90" 

0° 

3-fte  3-83 
3-84  3-82 
8-82  3-78 

—  6-6«   —6-683 
-6-606  -5-560 
-5-660  -5-472 

4-46X10-'>  3-83X10-1 
4-08x10-1  3-63x10-1 
3-63X10-1  2-87X10-1 

1-01 
1-01 
1-01 

1-16 
1-11 
1-22 

Hence,        T.  =  0-87T.,        T.  =:1-15T,. 
Check  the  formula  against  the  data  of  Table  4. 
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6        0 
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211° 
242 
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216° 
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8-3 

220°  213° 
253    246 
8-0      9-2 

204° 
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10-2 

206° 
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10-2 

204° 
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118 

T. 

zforT. 

246 
7-8 

260 
3-5 

- 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  assumed  effective  radiation  strata 
are  located  at  tlieee  elevations,  z  in  kilometers.  But  assume 
that  the  effective  radiations  are  those  given  in  Table  5,  and 
then  the  values  of  1/&,  the  ratio  of  K,  at  the  snrface  to  E,  at 
the  ieothermal  level,  are 


Aaomdon 

I 

2        8 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

• 

10 

l/d=K./K... 

3-70 

3-78,  2-47 

4-14 

4-43 

4-72 

5-35 

6  2l[6-14 

- 

Hnma                862  at  50°                 4-68  »t  80"                 5-28  at  10' 
T,  =  1-36  T,        T,  =  1-41  T,        T,  =  1-47  T, 

T,  (oompated)  |285°  288° 
T,  (observed) .  381    393 

306° 
283 

290° 
305 

310° 
297 

300° 
304 

3<i0° 
289 

301° 
298 

300° 
300 

_ 
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The  valne  of  K,/K,  is  a  wide  variable,  3*5  to  5'2  at  least,  and 
HnmpbrevB'  arguments  for  1/b  =  2  are  not  valid.  There  is 
no  evidenee  thai  the  planetary  radiation  described  in  his  paper 
can  be  verified.  It  can  be  shown  that  hia  theorem  of  the 
relation  between  the  "  thickneaa  of  the  water  layer  that  wonld 
result  from  a  condensation  of  the  water  vapor  in  the  atmos- 
phere above  any  given  level  ....  may  be  expressed 
approximately  by  a  ^  2w,"  is  not  generally  true. 

Having  derived  values  of  log  c  and  a  for  different  conditions 
in  the  atmosphere,  as  represented  by,  (1)  twelve  balloon  ascen- 
sions ;  (2)  the  northern  hemisphere  generally ;  iZ)  cyclones  and 
anti-cyclones;  (4)  the  diurnal  convection  at  Cordoba,  which 
will  be  pnbtiehed  in  Bulletin  No.  8,  Oficina  Meteorolo^ca 
Argentina,  we  can  often  avoid  the  long  compntation  of  the  full 
senes  of  formulas  by  computing  E„  approximately  from  T,„ 

by  (11). 

Table  10. 
W  (K„)  =  log  c  +  a  log  T„ 


• 

logK.. 

log(K,.) 

Alog{K,.) 

- 

logc 

log{K..). 

6000 

4-779 

4-780 

-  0001 

3-620 

-6-560 

4-781 

5000 

4-827 

4-789 

+  0-0.">8 

3-822 

—6-564 

4-826 

1000 

4-871 

4-848 

+  0-023 

3  825 

—5-571 

4-869 

301 K) 

4-906 

4-888 

+  0-019 

3-827 

-6-576 

4-906 

3600 

4  924 

4-921 

+  0-003 

3-828 

-6-678 

4-923 

2000 

4-946 

4-95S 

-0-008 

3  831 

-5-585 

4  940 

1500 

4-968 

4-987 

-0-019 

3-834 

-6-599 

4-970 

1000 

4-986 

4-971 

+0  015 

3-837 

-6-698 

4-984 

From  the  data  in  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  1,  log  c  and 
a.  compute  log  (K„)  in  column  3,  Table  10,  and  compare  with 
log  K„  in  the  second  eolnmn  derived  from  Table  1,  as  com- 
puted through  the  entire  series  of  formulas.  The  differences 
A  log  (K„)  may  be  compensated  by  changing  the  value  of  o  in 
Table  1  at  the  following  rate,  for  A  log(K„)  =  +0-0005  we  have 
A  «  —  +0-001.  Correcting  a  of  Table  1,  as  in  column  5,  Table 
10,  and  taking  the  corresponding  log  c  from  Table  3,  we 
find  by  formu^  (11)  the  log  (K„),  thus  adjusted  in  the  last 
column,  which  conforms  with  log  R„  in  the  second  column. 
The  required  changes  in  a  are  a  few  units  in  the  third  decimal, 
and  thus  the  entire  series  of  formulas  is  checked. 

*Mt.  Wsstbei  BaUetin,  vol.  4,  part  3,  i,  xi,  lii. 
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From  equation  (1)  we  obtain  the  difEerential  and  funda- 
mental eqQfttioQ  connecting  pressure,  circulation  and  radiation, 

-dp  =  ffpdz  +  pqdq  +  (Xffi 
-rfp  =  ffdm  +  pgdg  +  pdQ 

When  there  is  no  circnlation  and  no  radiation  the  variation  of 
pressure  is  proportional  to  the  change  of  mass,  and  tliis  ie  the 
adiabatic  state.    This  is  the  assumption  which  £.  Grold  makes 

Flo.  i.    TeiDp«TBtiue,  Hut  and  Specifio  Heat. 
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in  his  paper,*  hut  it  excludes  the  radiatiou  term  nnder  diecus- 
Bton  from  the  several  following  dependent  formulas.  It  is 
desirable  to  separate  the  various  sources  of  radiation  from  the 
total  effect  in  any  layer,  but  it  must  be  done  through  a  direct 
study  of  the  observational  data  in  order  to  be  able  to  construct 
a  system  of  analytic  equations  that  will  classify  the  series  of 
causes  and  effects.  It  is  believed  tliat  the  dau  in  hand  have 
such  possioilities  and  the  problems  involved  will  be  further 
studied. 

Figs.  2  and  3  indicate  some  of  the  general  reactions  from  the 
surface  to  18,0l>0  meters  in  height.    The  isothermal  region  begins 

fjueraliy  in  Europe  at  12,000  m.,  but  in  the  tropics  at  15,000  m. 
he  specific  heat  and  the  heat  lost  in  the  stratum  have  very  sim- 
ilar distributions.  The  heat  (Q,  — Q,)  has  two  euurces  of  supply 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  radiating  surface,  as  shown  by  tiie 
curves,  the  first  in  the  lower  clond  region  of  condensing 
aqueous  vapor,  000  to  2,000  m,,  and  the  second  at  the  upper 
*Tbe  leothermal  Layer  of  the  Atmosphere  and  Atmospheric  Sadiatioa, 
Ptoc.  Royal  Soo.,  A.,  vol.  Uxiii,  page  5a,  Beprint,  1908. 
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cloud  region  where  the  ice  crystals  ascending  in  the  vertical 
conTectional  cnrrents  accumulate  in  layers  jnet  below  the  iso- 
thermal region,  and  intercept  and  store  op  some  of  the  out- 
flowing heat  from  the  lower  levels  as  well  as  incoming  solar 
radiation.  The  fall  of  Q,-Q,  is  faster  in  the  isotbermiJ 
region  than  in  the  strata  below  it.  The  coarses  of  the  pres- 
sure P  and  the  radiating  energy  K  diverge  slowly  with  the 
height,  bnt  the  function  connecting  them  can  evidently  be 
wonced  out,  so  that  the  computation  between  them  may  be 

Fio.  8.    Prewara,  lUdUtion  and  Exponent  A. 
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shortened.  The  value  of  A  has  a  maximum  value  5-30  at 
5,000  meters,  a  minimum  at  10,000  of  3*82  which  corresponds 
with  the  normal  temperature  gradient  for  radiation  in  the  free 
air,  with  one  end  on  the  surface  and  the  other  in  the  isother- 
mal region.  As  these  values  of  A  depend  upon  the  temper- 
ature gradients  and  so  upon  the  ratio  T,/T„  it  follows  that  the 
change  of  T,  from  its  normal  value  for  A=a=3'82  must  be 
due  to  special  supplies  of  heat  locally  applied,  as  from  the  sur- 
face and  the  lower  aqueous  vapor,  or  from  the  heat  stored  up 
by  congestion  in  the  isothermal  region.  The  relation  of  A  to 
a  at  any  level,  therefore,  becomes  a  means  for  studying  the 
local  as  distinguished  from  the  planetary  radiation.  The  heat 
of  the  isothermal  level  is  apparently  due  to  a  combination  of 
the  processes  of  hydrostatic  pressure,  circulation  and  physical 
rate  of  radiation  through  cold  strata,  207°  to  210°,  to  balance 
the  total  dynamic  inward  force  of  the  earth's  gravitation. 
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Akt.  XXI. — On  a  Simple  Screw  Jtfierometer  /  by  C.  Babus. 

In  ray  laet  paper*  I  referred  to  a  eimple  type  of  niicronieter 
for  interferometer  work,  coneieting  only  of  a  screw  with  a 
light  adjustable  mirror  at  its  end.  Reealte  with  the  screw 
were  at  first  only  moderately  snccessful,  so  long  as  a  single 
socket  was  used.  Bnt  by  replacing  the  single  support  by  two 
supports  a  and  b  (fig.  1),  slotting  each  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
screw  SS  (as  shown  at  ss)  not  qnite  through,  so  that  the  set 
screws  on  one  side  (elastic  connection  on  the  other)  gave  the 
play  the  necessary  ease  of  motion  to  the  exclusion  of  all  wob- 
Die,  the  results  were  very  much  improved.  Success  was  even- 
tually reached  by  making  the  Inge  or  socket  ai  of  indurated 
fiber  instead  of  metal,  and  using  a  carefully  out  brass  screw. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  screw  SS  monnted  on  three  leveling  screws  in 


^  and  locked  at  e  to  the  table  A.  iV  is  the,  mirror  attach- 
ment, screwed  to  the  end  of  SS. 

Screws  so  cut  (each  nut  one-quarter  to  one-lialf  inch  thick) 
are  asnally  too  tight  at  first,  but  they  cling  admirably.  The 
necessary  ease  of  motion  was  secured  by  the  set  screws  at  a 
and  b  (fig.  1),  which  here  sliglitty  push  the  socket  apart.  The 
ease  witK  which  a  brass  screw  ten  inches  long  and  a  pair  of 
sockets  of  the  kind  in  question  may  be  cut  and  mounted,  and 
their  admirable  precision  of  motion  when  tested  by  the  inter- 
ferometer, is  astonishing. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  comparison  of  the  new  screw  No.  5  with  the 
Fraunhofer  micrometer,  using  about  three  inches  of  the  former. 
Theadjnstmentof  the  mirror  of  the  latter  (No.  5)  was  left  incom- 
plete, so  that  the  directly  reflected  ray  described  a  small  circle 
in  the  telescope.  Tlie  coincidence  of  images  of  the  two  inter- 
ferometer mirrors  M  and  iV  was  secured  at  the  beginning  of 
each  of  the  turns,  by  the  initial  adjustment,  so  that  the  ellipses 
•  ThiB  Journal,  xxiiv,  p.  333-7,  1912. 
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reappeared  with  each  complete  turn,  after  the  Fraunhofer 
micrometer  had  also  been  correepondingly  displaced.  OwiBf; 
to  the  length  (three  inches)  of  the  new  screw  need,  it  was  nec- 
esearj'  to  use  the  Fraunhofer  screw  four  times  in  succession,  by 
introducing  thick^lass  compensators  into  the  ray  comine  from 
the  new  screw.  Tiiese  were  made  with  thick  plates  of  glasE 
and  added  at  the  places  indicated  by  a,  a',  a',  in  the  figure. 
The  total  thicknesses  of  the  piles  of  plates  were 
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at  a,  3-10  cm.,  3  plates. 
a'  5'60  cm.,  8  plates. 
a'  8-60  cm.,  12  plates. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  reflections  (24  faces  in  the  last  case), 
the  image  gradually  became  more  colored  and  less  intense,  so 
that  the  adjiistment  was  gradnaity  less  certain.  At  the  same 
time  the  sliift  of  ellipses  was  less  eeneitive.  It  was,  however, 
wholly  the  dinwess  of  the  interferences  which  made  the  adjust- 
ment more  difficult,  a  result  which  could  have  been  avoided 
by  Qsing  a  single  plate  of  thick  glass  (abont  9  centimeters); 
bnt  this  was  not  at  hand.  Finally  a  few  adjustments  of  the 
Fraunhofer  mirror  were  made  for  incidental  reasons  not  con- 
nected with  the  precieion  of  motion  of  the  screw  (as  siiown  at 
A  in  figure).  In  other  words,  through  tlie  three  inches  of 
screw  used  no  effect  of  flexure  or  other  serious  discrepancy 
could  be  detected,  the  ellipses  returning  in  full  strength  after 
each  complete  turn. 

The  flnctiiation  of  the  curve  which  represents  the  equivalent 
of  1/36  inch  in  centimeters  {i.e.  here  -0705  centimeter),  is 
largely  within  -0005  centimeter  at  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
when  seeing  was  good.  This  is  about  one  division  of  the 
drum  of  tlie  micrometer  screw,  or  abont  1/141  of  the  pitch  of 
the  screw  No.  3  aud  is  largely  referable  to  the  difficulty  of  set- 
ting the  head  of  the  new  screw  at  zero,  the  disc  and  gradua- 
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tion  liaving  been  improvised.  It  fnrtbermore  contains  all 
errors  of  the  Frannhoier  screw,  and  finally  all  errors  in  judg- 
ment in  bringing  the  centers  of  ellipses  back  to  the  sodinm 
line.  NevertneleBE,  throughout  the  whole  length  examined 
the  new  screw  retains  a  satisfactory  mean  pitcii.  The  oper' 
ation  of  comparison  can  easily  be  completed  in  one  after- 
noon. 

A  similar  screw  with  the  two  lugs  but  1/4  inch  thick  and 
abont  3 1/2  inches  apart  was  now  tested.  The  mirror  mechan- 
ism was  made  lighter  and  the  adjustment  screws  liner  (56 
threads  to  the  inch),  the  object  bcmg  to  quite  eliminate,  if 
possible,  the  circular  motion  of  the  reflected  ray.  This  is  not 
easily  accomplished,  owing  perhaps  to  an  insufficiently  plane 
mirror;  but  on  rotating  the  screw  in  successive  arcs  of  90°  the 
ellipses  were  usually  available  in  three  .of  the  positions,  though 
they  were  too  blurred  in  the  fourth  for  use ;  eventually  they 
were  visible  throughout.  For  final  adjustment  besides  a  more 
perfect  mirror  (which  need  be  only  1/2  inch  in  diameter)  finer 
adjustment  screws  than  the  above  would  be  desirable.  Tlie 
new  comparisoa  as  a  whole  is  given  in  fig.  3,  in  the  same  way 
as  above.  The  flnctnation  is  on  the  average  within  abont  '0003 
centimeter,  or  half  a  scale  part  of  the  drum  of  the  Fraunhofer 
micrometer  and  1/236  of  the  circumference  of  the  drum  of  the 
new  screw.  This  uncertainty  is  wholly  due  to  the  difiBculty  of 
setting  the  latter  with  this  precision,  as  the  head  was  impro- 
vised in  the  laboratory  for  the  purposes  here  in  view. 

To  snmmarize  :  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
a  screw,  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  interferometer  and 
trustworthy  to  about  -0001  centimeter  and  a  length  of  even  a 
foot  or  more,  could  be  constructed  by  the  above  method.  It 
is  necessary  to  begin  with  a  straight  rod  for  this  purpose  (or 
preferably  with  a  tube)  of  a  larger  diameter,  say  1  or  2  centi- 
meters. The  adjustable  mirror  at  the  end  should  be  light, 
which  was  not  the  ease  in  the  above  apparatus,  ordinary  thick 
plate  glass  1  1/2  inch  square  being  used.  The  adjustment 
screw  with  orthogonal  axes  must  be  of  very  fine  pitch,  if  the 
image  is  to  be  stationary.  Such  ascrew  of  low  pitch,  carefully 
cut  in  brass  and  running  in  sockets  of  indurated  fiber,  can  be 
made  in  almost  any  laboratory. 

The  final  advantage  of  this  type  of  micrometer  is  the  fact 
that  the  normal  to  the  mirror  is  necessarily  a  prolongation  of 
the  axis  of  the  screw  and  also  coincides  very  nearly  with  the 
incident  and  reflected  ray.  There  are  thus  no  unknown  angles 
between  screw  axis  and  normal  to  the  mirror  and  exchange  of 
screws  at  M  and  J^  is  no  longer  necessary.  When  a  mere 
comparison  of  screws  is  in  question,  it  is  snfBcient  to  reduce 
the  play  of  image  in  the  telescope  to  a  small  circle,  and  this 
may  be  done  in  a  few  minutes. 

Brown  UDiveraity,  Providence,  B.  I. 
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Aet.  XXII. — Pseudomorphs  of  Limonite  after  Marcaaite  ; 
by  II.  B.  NoETH. 

PaEUDOMORPHs  afteP  pyrite  and  marcasite  are  frequently- 
Been  and  those  after  tlie  former  mineral  retaining  perfect  crys- 
talline form  are  quite  common.  On  the  other  hand,  good 
pseud omorplis  after  marcasite  are  eeldoni  seen,  the  nsual 
museum  specimen  being  scarcely  more  than  a  shapeless  mass  of 
limonite,  showing  no  definite  form  of  the  mineral  before  alter- 
ation. In  consideration  of  this  it  may  be  of  intereet  to  scien- 
tists in  general  and  to  mineralogists  in  particular  to  learn  that 
a  new  find  of  limonite  after  marcasite  has  been  made  and  that 
the  specimens  still  retain  the  crystalline  form  of  marcasite. 

The  new  find  was  made  in  Kichtand  County,  Wisconsin, 
across  the  Wisconsin  river  from  and  directly  north  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  region.  The  mineral  has  been  located  on  several  hill 
tops,  all  within  a  radius  of  a  mile.  Many  of  the  specimens 
were  plainly  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  embedded 
in  the  grass,  while  others  were  found  beneath  the  surface  to  a 
depth  of  12  to  14  inches,  in  a  sort  of  clay  which  is  underlaid 
by  sand.  The  best  specimens,  obtained  just  beneath  the  sod, 
have  a  dark  red-brown  color,  a  smooth  hard  sarface  and  a 
good  luster.  The  various  faces  are  not  in  the  least  aistorted 
and  the  edges  are  in  perfect  condition. 

The  specimens  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  are  some- 
what less  brilliant  in  color,  though  in  general  they  exhibit  a 
perfect  crystalline  form.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
crystals  obtained  from  the  layer  of  clay  do  not  show  a  smooth 
surface  but  appear  to  have  been  etclied  to  a  slight  extent. 
These  specimens  do,  however,  show  perfect  crystalline  form. 
On  one  particular  hill  top  on  which  the  soil  was  very  sandy, 
all  specimens  found  have  a  yellowish  brown  coating.  Several 
unusually  fine  specimens  were  found  in  tliis  locality  and  many 
of  the  crystals  exhibit  faces  not  found  on  the  specimens  from 
the  nearby  hills. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  have  been  made  from  photo- 
graphs of  several  or  the  better  specimens.  Fig.  1  (two-thirds 
natural  size)  shows  the  finest,  though  not  the  largest  specimen 
found,  the  individual  crystals  being  slightly  larger  than  those 
on  any  of  the  other  speeiinens.  This  specimen  is  14'5™  long 
and  stands  75™  high.  It  exhibits  a  parallel  growth  of  lb 
large  crystals,  the  largest  of  which  is  4"°  wide  and  4™  high. 
The  specimen  weighs  715  gras.  The  specimen  shown  in  fig.  2 
(two-thirds  natural  size)  cousiBts  of  a  single  and  remarkably 
fine  crystal  surrounded  at  the  base  by  several  small  crystals. 
The  color  of  this  specimen  is  a  rich  red-brown  and  the  surface 
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is  unusually  smootb  and  hard.  The  crystal  is  2'8™  wide  and 
4™  hixh.  The  general  shape  of  this  crystal,  as  well  as  those 
shown  in  fig.  1,  is  of  the  Folkestone  type  (lig.  5,  Dana's  Sys- 
tem of  Mineralogy),  though  the  indentations  indicating  twin- 
ning are  not  frequent.  Several  loose  crystals  of  this  general 
form  were  found,  one  of  whicb  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  Fig.  4  (nat. 
size)  shows  another  well-defined  though  smaller  crystal  from 
the  locality  which  yielded  the  yellow-coated  specimens.  This 
crystal,  as  will  he  seen  at  a  glance,  is  of  the  Freiberg  type 
(fig  6,  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy!  the  face  c  being  promi- 
nent. Many  of  the  crystals  from  tins  particalar  locality  show 
this  same  form. 

A  few  specimens  of  limonitc  after  pyrite  were  picked  up  in 
tlie  same  localities  which  yielded  the  pseudomorphs  after  mar- 
casite.  Upon  another  lull,  at  least  two  miles  distant,  a  con- 
siderable deposit  of  limonite  after  pyrite  was  located,  and  upon 
this  hill  no  specimens  after  marcasite  were  found.  None  of 
the  specimens  after  pyrite  are  in  tlie  form  of  pyritohedi-ons  or 
plain  cubes,  but  all  are  cubes  modified  by  octahedrons. 

Specimens  of  this  new  find  of  limonite  after  marcasite  can 
be  seen  at  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York,  and  in  the  mineral 
collections  of  Princeton  University,  Rutgers  College,  and  the 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science.  In  addition,  many  speci- 
mens, including  those  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
can  be  seen  in  tbe  author's  private  collection  at  New  Brune 
wick. 
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Aet.  XXIII. — The  Floating  Islands  of  HalemauTnau ;  by 
Frank  A,  Perret. 

The  view  of  tlie  crater  of  Halemaiimau — impresBive  always 
in  its  auggeSlion  of  potential,  if  not  manifested,  power — 
acquires,  at  tiniee,  a  quality  of  extreme  picturesqueness  from 
the  presence  of  an  island,  floating  tranquilly  and  apparently 
unharmed,  on  the  seetliinjr  bosom  of  tbe  glowing  lava  lake. 
And  especially  is  this  the  ease  when,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
by  agencies  herein  to  be  described,  the  rugged  mass  of  rock  is 
softened  in  its  contours  and  embellished  by  a  graceful  line  of 
shore  ;  whilst  a  titfully  smokinsr  summit  lends  a  pleasing  touch 
of  harmony  with  an  environment  so  eminently,  and  so  essen- 
tially, volcanic.  Such  were  the  conditions — portrayed  in  fig.  1 
— which  prevailed  during  the  firat  weeks  of  the  writer's  inves- 
tigation of  Kilauea  in  the  summer  of  lltll. 

A  study  of  the  phenomenon  will  concern  itself  with  the 
origin  and  formation  of  the  islands,  their  flotation,  growth, 
and  the  various  vicissitudes  incident  to  a  more  or  less  ephem- 
eral existence  amid  surroundings  of  the  most  fervently  destruc- 
tive character. 

The  formation  of  these  islands  may  occur  in  various  ways. 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that,  amid  the  swirling  eddies  of 
the  sarface  lava,  a  certain  area — balanced  between  opposing 
forces — remains,  for  a  considerable  time,  at  rest.  Tliere 
results  the  formation  of  a  crust  which  gradually  thickens  by 
accretion  from  below  and  may  also  be  built  np  by  overflow 
movements  of  the  surface  tnaterial  or  by  the  spatterings  from 
some  neighboring  fountain,  until  a  true  island  is  formed  which 
may  move  about  upon  the  lake  under  the  influence  of  a  chang- 
ing surface  current.  Such  islands  are  not.  as  a  rule,  of  great 
mass  and  are  rarely  conspicuous  while,  being  composE»]  of 
comparatively  easily  fusible  materials,  their  existence  is  gener- 
ally a  very  brief  one. 

The  formation  of  a  central  cone  has,  at  times,  been  observed 
at  Halemanmau.  In  1891  such  a  cone  attained  a  height  of 
200  feet*  and  these  may  be  floated  upon  a  rising  lava  column 
and  be  built  up  through  internal  ducts.  Brigham  believes 
some  of  the  floating  islands  of  Halemauman  to  be  "incipient 
central  eones,"+  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  constitut- 
ing one  of  the  many  processes  by  which,  in  this  natural  amphi- 
theater where  the  powers  of  formation  and  destruction  wage 

*  Wm.  T.  Brigham  t  "  The  Volcanoea  of  Kilauea  and  Hanna  Loa,"  p.  176. 
HemoiTB  of  the  BUhop  Uaseam.     Honolaln,  1908. 
tOp.  oH.,p.  178, 
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go  incessant  and  so  titanic  a  warfare,  solid  maseee  ma;  be  com- 
pacted and  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  lava. 

But  the  formation  of  a  central  cone  at  Halemaumau  is  not  a 
very  frequent  occurrence  while  large,  floating  islands  are  com- 
paratively common  and  it  Ib  clear  that  we  must  look  to  another 
cause  for  the  origin  of  the  majority  of  these  Interesting  struc- 
tures. 

The  island  shown  in  tig,  1  was  clearly  seen  to  consist  mainly 
of  a  masB  of  stratified,  crystalline  rock  similar  in  appearance  to 


FlO.  1.     The  Halemanman  Lava  Lake  with  Floating  Island,  3a\y,  1911. 

that  of  the  crater  walls,  and  more  particularly  to  that  of  the 
"black  ledge" — an  inner  wall  consolidated  to  the  main  wall 
during  a  former  high  level  of  the  lava  lake.  This  clue  to  the 
origin  of  the  island  was  supported  by  the  testimony  of  several 
residents,  who  atfirme<i  that  the  mass  of  rock  fell  from  the 
northeast  sector  of  the  black  ledge  in  the  early  summer  of 
1910.  The  records,  moreover,  show  several  accounts  of  the 
formation  of  islands  in  this  manner,  of  which  I  shall  qnotebnt 
one: — Mr.  L.  A.  Thurston — an  enthusiastic  and  indefatigable 
local  observer,  to  whom  the  present  writer  is  indebted  for  a 
mass  of  information  and  for  innumerable  courtesies— in  his 
vivid  description  of  the  great  subsidence  in  July,  111*94,*  wrote 
as  follows:  ''  Most  of  the  falling  rocks  were  immediately  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  lake,  but  when  one  of  the  great  downfalls 
referred  to  occurred,  it  would  not  immediately  sink,  but 
would  float  off  across  the  lake,  a  great  floating  island  of  rock." 
*  Brigham,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 
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"We  ina^-  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  majority  of  the  larger 
and  more  important  of  these  islands  are  formed  in  this  simple 
manner,  analogons,  it  will  be  seen,  to  the  making  of  icebergs 
by  the  detachment  of  masses  from  a  glacier  on  its  entering  t)iH 
sea  and,  similarly,  constituting  one  phase  of  a  complete  and 
recurrent  cycle  of  events.  The  water  of  the  sea,  evaporated, 
falls  as  snow  in  the  uplands,  is  consolidated  to  glacier  ice 
which  descends  and  is  re-melted  in  the  sea.  The  liquid  lava 
rises  in  the  condnit,  is  consolidated  to  the  walls  of  the  pit ;  the 
liquid  subsides,  the  masses  of  rock  break  off  and  fall  into  the 
lake,  floating  about  until  swallowed  up  and  re-melted  in  the 
seething  cauldron. 

The  analogy  fails,  however,  in  regard  to  the  flotation  of  the 
mass  for,  if  the  specific  gravity  of  water  in  the  solid  state  is 
less  than  in  the  liquid,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  lava.  And 
this  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  lake  material  whose 
gas-vesiculated  upper  layers,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  paper 
on  Lava  Fountains,  offer  but  little  resistance  to  the  sinking  of 
comparatively  small  pieces  of  the  consolidated  rock.  It  may 
well  be  considered  strange  that,  where  smaller  blocks  sink,  a 
large  mass  of  the  same  material,  heavier  than  the  liquid,  should 
be  floated  upon  it,  and  the  iirst  questions  of  the  visiting 
tourist  are  generally  "  why  does  not  the  island  sink  and  why 
does  it  not  melt  f"  The  answer  is  that  it  does  sink  and  it  does 
melt,  bat  not  all  at  once — it  may  be  a  matter  of  months  rather 
than  of  moments.  A  number  of  causes  may  combine  to  bring 
about  the  initial  flotation,  and  some  of  these  will  be  effective 
in  refloating  the  mass  if  submergence  has  taken  place,  which 
is  inevitable  at  the  beginning  if  the  rock  has  acquired,  to  any 
considerable  degree,  the  momentum  of  falling. 

The  mass  of  rock,  in  the  first  place,  tends  to  float  upon  the 
lake  of  lava  as  a  solid  upon  a  liquid  by  which  it  is  not  wet,  i.  e. 
by  reason  of  the  latter's  surface  tension.  At  Etna  the  writer 
observed  that  hnge  bowlders  which  were  incandescent  and 
which  therefore  amalgamated,  if  the  expression  may  be  used, 
with  the  liquid  lava,  sank  readily,  while  othere,  equally  heavy 
hut  cold  and  black,  floated  high  and  dry  upon  the  liquid  whose 
surface  tension  was  very  great. 

The  rock  may  also  enter  the  lake  at  the  place  of  a  risiTig 
lava  current  which  will  tend  to  buoy  it  up  while,  being  cold 
and  of  sufficient  mass  to  retain  its  temperature  for  a  time,  the 
lake  material  at  once  consolidates  about  it  and  forms  a  casing 
and  a  fringe  wliich  are  comparatively  light  and  under  which 
the  gases,  constantly  rising  through  the  liquid,  may  accumu- 
late and  lend  buoyancy  to  the  whole. 

The  rock  itself  1ms  been  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and 
to  moisture  with  consequent  oxidation,  etc.,  and  when  bronght 
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into  contact  with  the  liquid,  basic  lava  at  high  temperature, 
chemical  reaction  ensnes  with  evolution  of  gas  from  all  points 
of  the  surface.  This  action  is  certainly  effective  in  the  reflo- 
tation  of  a  sunken  mass  and  may  be  compared  with  that  seen 
when  chips  of  zinc  are  dropped  into  a  beaker  of  dilute  acid 
and  the  evolved  gas,  clinging  to  the  bits  of  metal,  easily  raises 
them  to  the  surface. 

The  great  buoyancy  of  gas  bubbles  in  the  liquid  lava  18 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  formation  of  imposing  fountain 
domes,  as  described  in  a  previone  paper  on  that  subject. 

As  to  the  re-fusion  of  the  mass  of  the  island,  it  will  be 
evident  that,  under  the  normal  condition  of  activity,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  immediate  surface  of  the  lake  wilt  be  tnsutfi- 
cient  to  accomplish  this  and  instead,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the 
lake  material  itself  which  tends  to  solidify  in  contact  with  the 
floating  mass.  But  the  prism  of  rock  undoubtedly  extends  to 
a  considerable  distance  below  the  surface,  where  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  chemical  activity  of  the  lava  are  much  greater, 
and  there  tlie  contact  surfaces  must  be  slowly  eaten  away.  This 
action  will  be  accelerated  if,  as  frequently  occurs,  the  mass  of 
the  island  intercepts  a  path  of  upstreaming  bubbles  of  juve- 
nile gas  whose  temperature  and  chemical  activity  are  very  higli 
and  whose  mechanical  and  fountain-forming  powera  as  well 
will  be  directed  against  the  opposing  rock.  There  are  also 
reasons  for  believing  that  certain  portions  of  the  rock  act  cata- 
lyticaliy,  facilitating  the  evolution  of  gas  bubbles  from  the 
lake  lava,  the  island  thus  conforming  itself  iuto  a  veritable 
focus  of  activity. 

By  some  such  means  it  would  seem  that  a  large  cylindrical 
cavity  was  eroded  vertically  upwards  from  tlie  bottom  of  the 
submerged  mass  to  a  point  under  the  saddle  between  the  two 
principal  portions  of  the  island  and  this  became  the  seat  of 
what  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
ever  observed  in  this  place  of  wonders,  but  of  which  the  dis- 
cussion must  be  deferred  to  a  subsequent  pa)>er  on  the  circu- 
latory system  of  the  lava  lake.  It  may  suffice  to  state  here 
that  the  cavity  was  open  at  the  surface  level  on  either  side  of 
the  saddle  in  the  form  of  a  grotto  (lig.  2)  within  which  fountain 
action  produced  a  lower  level  of  lava,  as  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding paper  on  Lava  Fountains.  The  result  of  this  was  an 
inpouring  of  the  outside,  snrface  liquid  which  still  further 
lowered  the  inner  level  until  a  magnificent,  free  flowing, 
double  cascade  was  formed  and  maintained  for  hours  at  a  time. 
When  it  is  realized  that  the  surface  lava  was  plunging  down- 
ward from  the  level  of  the  lake  into  a  void  in  the  submerged 
portion  of  an  island  which  was,  itself,  floating  freelv  in  the 
same  lake,  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  have  here  a  sufiiciently 
interesting  subject  of  investigation. 
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The  roasting  of  the  mass  of  rock,  with  its  lower  portion 
immersed  in  seetliiog  lava  and  ito  emer^nt  part  exposed  to 
air  and  moisture,  results  in  a  complicated  process  of  decompo- 
sition with  evolution  of  vapors  which,  naturally,  tend  to  rise 
in  the  fissures  and  lines  of  fracture,  thus  issuing  principally 
from  the  summit  of  the  island.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that 
such  gas  action  inevitably  enlarges  the  passages  and  it  is  inter- 
esting— and  may  be  permissible — to  imagine  that,  in  time, 
these  chauQcls  might  be  widened  and  extended  to  the  liquid 


below  in  which  case  the  ascending  gases  would  bring  no  lava, 
and  a  true  volcanic  chimney  would  be  established  witnin  an 
already  formed  containing  edifice.  This  suggeste  the  poasi- 
hility  of  an  ordinary  mountain — formed,  or  in  process  of 
formation— becoming  a  volcano,  whose  ashes  and  lavas  would 
soon  obhterate  the  original  contours. 

That  the  probabilities  are  all  i^^ainst  this  will  be  understood 
from  the  strongly  compressed  lower  portion  of  the  anticlinal 
type  of  fracture,  i.  e.  a  fracture  in  an  anticlinal  fold  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  a  synclinal  fold  which  is  open  at  the  bot- 
tom to  the  intrnsion — and  therefore  to  the  comparatively  facile 
sabseqnent  extrusion — of  the  volcanic  materials  from  below. 
When  it  is  considered  how  rarely,  even  under  these  compara- 
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lively  favorable  latter  conditioiig,  the  eruptive  forces  sncceed 
in  establishing  a  vent  at  the  earth's  surface,  it  may  well  be 
considered  improbable  in  the  former  case,  but  the  suggestion 
conveyed  by  tniB  smoking,  floating  island  remains,  neverthelees, 
an  interesting  possibility. 

The  eventual  sinking  of  the  islands  is  generally  brought 
about  bv  a  process  whose  mode  of  action  is  as  instructive  as  it 
is  unlookcd  for  and  surprising.  It  might  certainly  be  supposed 
that  a  solid  mass  in  free  dotation  would  be  raised  and  lowered 
with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  is 
suspended,  yet  such  is  not  the  case  here.  It  is  but  another 
exemplification  of  the  fact,  upon  which  the  writer  has  often 
had  occasion  to  insist,  viz.  that  a  column  of  active  lava  must 
not  be  considered  upon  the  basis  of  a  simple  liquid.  It  is  true 
that  a  steady  and  continued  rise  of  the  lava  will  float  an  island 
upward,  but  in  the  case  of  those  comparatively  rapid  oscilla- 
tions of  level  which  are  frequent  at  the  "  tnrn  of  the  tide "'  aud 
especially  so  during  a  geueral  subsidence  of  the  lava  column, 
the  surface  of  the  lake  may  rise  or  fall  to  the  extent  of  from 
one  to  several  meters  without  moving  a  large  island  vertically 
by  so  much  as  a  single  millimeter.  Tlie  reason  for  this  is  that 
these  rapid  alternations  in  the  level  of  the  lake  are  due  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  supply  of  gas — or  of  gas-charged  lava — ^from 
below  causing  the  surface  to  rise  very  much  after  the  manner 
of  boiling  molasses.  The  lava  at  a  certain  distance  below  the 
surface,  and  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  island  is  presumably  sus- 
pended, is  not  much  affected  and  the  island  remains  stationary 
while  the  rising  surface  emulsion  overflows  its  shore,  where- 
upon it  sinks  to  some  extent.  If,  instead  of  rising,  the  surface 
level  is  lowered,  the  island  remains  for  a  time  with  its  line  of 
shore  emergent,  but  if  the  lava  column  as  a  whole  is  in  process 
of  subsiding,  the  island  Anally  descends  a  little  and  is  then 
carried  by  its  momentum  farther  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
rested  and  so  the  next  upward  oscillation  of  the  surface  mate- 
rial engulfs  the  shore  and  still  further  sinks  the  whole.  The 
seeming  fact  that  the  sinking  of  the  island  is  eSectualed  during 
a  general  lowering  of  the  lava  column  after  floating  many 
months  on  a  generally  rising  lava  receives  additional  explanar 
tion  from  the  probability  that  the  general  subsidence  is  accom- 
panied— if  not  caused — by  a  diminution  in  the  supply  of  gases 
from  below;  which  gases,  as  we  have  seen,  lend  buoyancy  to 
the  mass  of  rock.  During  the  summer  of  1911,  the  lava 
column  reached  its  greatest  Height  in  the  middle  of  Julv,  when 
it  stood  seventy  meters  below  the  writer's  station  and  dwelling 
on  the  east  brink.  Kapid  oscillations  began  on  the  17th  and 
by  the  22d  the  lake  was  in  full  subsidence.  On  the  Slst  the 
first  great  engulfment  of  the  shore  of  the  island  occurred  by 
which    the  island  was  sunk  to  the  base  of  the  solid  original 
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rock,  no  eliore  remaining  at  the  surface.  The  immersion  of 
this  mass  of  relatively  cool  material  caused  an  immediate  dimi- 
nation  of  activltv  over  the  entire  lake,  all  fountain  action  was 
reduced,  while  a  strong,  continuous  hissing  sound  evidenced 
the  reaction  of  the  lake  material  upon  the  previously  exposed 
portions  of  the  island. 

No  further  relative  sinking  took  place  until  August  9th  when 
entire  submergence  was  effected  in  the  course  of  the  day.  This 
was  due  to  a  remarkable  temporary  rise  of  tlie  lava  correspond- 
ing to  a  favorable  luni-solar  position  (opposition)  to  which 
influence  the  Kilauea  lava  column  is  very  snseeptible.  Tele- 
photo  detail  views  were  obtained  of  the  sinking  island,  figs.  3 
and  4  showing  the  degree  of  submergence  at  10.30  a.  h.  and 
at  5.00  p.  u. 

Instead  of  sinking  out  of  observation,  however,  the  island 
remained  at  the  snrmte  and  consolidated  to  itself  a  large  flat 
mass  of  surface  material.  This  condition  continued  until  the 
18th,  when  the  island  disappeared  from  observation,  but  in  a 
manner  so  sensational  and  extraordinary  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  photographic  record,  the  writer  might  almost  hesitate  to 
set  forth,  in  writing,  that  which  was  actually  seen,  lie  feels 
that  he  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  from  Iiis  original 
weekly  report  to  the  Honolulu  Commercial  Advertiser,  which, 
written  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  will  have  been,  on  that 
account,  the  more  vividly  descriptive: 

"  As  stated  in  the  report  of  last  week,  the  visible  island  had 
been  reduced  to  an  almost  fiat  area  of  crust  lying  adjacent  to 
the  east  shore  of  the  lake  just  below  the  station.  Late  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th  this  crust  was  observed  to  be  cracked  and 
fissured  in  all  directions,  showing  a  bright  glare  below.  As 
this  clearly  foi-eshadowed  a  cliange,  a  daylight  view  was 
eagerly  awaited,  but  it  so  happened  that  a  strong  wind  filled 
the  pit  with  vapor  and  the  lake  could  only  be  seen  at  rare 
intervals.  Everything  appeared  to  be  normal,  however,  until 
1.30  p.  H.  of  the  IStli,  when,  in  a  momentary  clearing  away  of 
the  smoke,  an  extraordinary  object  was  seen,  fioating  far  out 
in  the  center  of  the  lake.  A  huge,  sausage-shaped,  gas 
inflated  balloon  of  black  lava-glass — triangular  or  box-shaped 
at  one  end  and  cylindrical  at  the  other — was  making  its  way 
across  the  lake.  A  lava  fountain,  boiling  continuously  under 
the  eastern  end,  gave  the  appearance  of  a  screw  propeller,  and 
this  most  amazing  contrivance  seemed  to  be  navigating  the 
lake  under  its  own  power  like  a  great  wlialcback  steamer,  or  a 
black  Zeppelin  airship.  Its  length  was  not  less  than  170  feet 
and  the  cylindrical  portion  about  30  feet  in  diameter.  After 
nearing  the  western  oank  it  was  driven  back  by  a  current  and 
returned  toward  the  station. 

"  Knowing  that  such  a  construction  could  not  last,  I  made 
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PlO.  4.     The  Istand  einking,  Ang.  9,  1911.     S.OO  p.  M. 

dospcrate  attempts  to  plioto^rapli  it  and  succeeded  in  part, 
wliicli  is  fortunate,  as  J  believe  tliat  no  one  but  myself  and 
two  Japanese  were  witnesses. 

"  The  object  no  sooner  readied  the  shore  when  two  otlier 
fonntains  were  formed  under  it — Old  Faithful  beiug  with- 
drawn from   its  accustomed   place  to  assist    in  the    work   of 
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demolition — and  tlie  entire  Btructnre  bood  collapsed  and  sank 
ont  of  Bight  beneath  tiie  now  unbroken  surface  of  the  Hery 
lake. 

"  I  hare  no  donbt  that  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is 
as  follows:  The  island  was  kept  from  sinking  by  the  large, 
flat  area  of  black  crust  and,  on  the  breaklnjf  up  of  this,  it 
began  to  sink.  In  bo  doing,  a  quantity  of  gas  was  evolved 
when  the  hot  lava  covered  the  rock  and  this  blew  the  great 
cvlindrical  bubble  which  then  continued  to  Bupport  the  island, 
althongh  below  the  surface,  for  the  final  tour  of  the  lake.     On 


the  demolition  of  the  great  bubble  the  entire  mass  sank  below 
the  surface." 

To  this  should  be  added  that  the  cylinder  (fig.  5)  was  evi- 
dently inflated  and  of  great  buoyancy,  ae  sliown  by  its  almost 
wholly  emergent  flotation.  The  material  was  the  black, 
vitreous  rock  which  results  from  a  rapid  cooling  of  the  lake 
lava.  That  the  original  island  remained  beneath  the  floating 
cylinder  was  proved  by  its  partial  emergence  for  a  few 
momenta  (when  it  was  also  photographed)  during  the  passage 
across  the  lake.  The  point  of  rock  came  np  as  clean  and  dry 
as  a  piece  of  wood  out  of  mercury,  showing  that,  while  too  hot 
to  permit  of  the  liquid  lava's  remaining  and  solidifying  upon 
it,  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  state  of  incandescence  and  there- 
fore could  not  amalgamate  with  the  lake  material.  This  waa 
after  nine  days  of  immersion,  but  always  near  the  surface. 

Of  the  island  itself  nothing  more  was  seen,  but  on  August 
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20tli  there  were  formed  upon  the  surface  tlie  two  ielets  shown  in 
the  telephoto  view  (tig,  6).  It  was  Buspected  that  their  forraa- 
tiou  was  due  to  tlie  cliillin^  effect  of  the  original  island, 
refloated  to  the  surface  but  not  emen^ent,  and  this  wae  subse- 
quently proved  by  a  number  of  observations.  It  ia  liighly 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  many  instances,  in  the  past,  of 
the  fonnation  of  new  islets  shortly  after  the  disappearance  of 
an  island  has  been  due,  as  in  the  present  ease,  to  the  retlota- 
tion  of  the  original  mass. 
In  the  detail  view,  tig.  6,  the  flow  of  the  surface  lava,  from 

Fio,  6. 


Fto.  Q.     Twic  IslaodB,  formed  by  cbilliug  effect  of  the  sankea  maes. 

right  to  left,  ia  well  shown,  giving  to  the  two  islets  the  appear- 
ance of  buoys  aneiiored  in  a  tideway. 

The  islets  were  repeatedly  overwhelmed  by  upward  oscilla- 
tions of  the  surface  lava  and  the  writer,  althougti  not  present 
at  the  time,  l)elievcs  that  the  mass  of  the  island  nmst  have 
suffered  fusion  dnring  the  phase  of  abnormal  activity  which 
occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  This  would  give  to  the 
island  as  such,  in  the  emergent  state,  an  existence  of  al>out 
thirteen  months  with  a  subsurface,  islet-forming  condition 
lasting  several  months  in  addition. 

It  will  be  seen   that  the  floating  islands  of  Ilalemauman,  by 


their  powerful  influence  upon  the  various  activities  of  tlie  li 
lake,  hold  a  not  unimportant  place  among  the  phenomena  of 
this  most  interesting  volcano. 
Poaillipo,  Naples,  December,  1912. 
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Akt.   XXIY.—  On   the  Hydrolysis  of  Alkyl  Metallic  Sul- 
phates; by  G.  A.  LiNHAKT. 

[Contribationa  from  the  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Tale  Unii'.— ccili.] 
IV.    Sodium,  Steontium,  4sd  Bariitu  Esteks  in  Alkaline 

Soi.LTIO!f3. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  a  paper*  in  wliichit  is  claimed 
that  ethyl  barium  sulphate  decoinpofiee  at  a  greater  rate  in 
water  solution  than  in  lialf  normal  aqneons  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  not  quite  as  rapidly  as  in  normal  acid.  From  these  experi- 
mental results  a  differential  equation  too  complex  for  integra- 
tion is  developed,  and  consequently  no  velocity  constantsf  are 
calculated  from  the  published  experimental  data.  In  the 
paper  cited,  similar  discrepancies  appear  in  Kremann's  work 
with  barium  ethyl  sulphate  in  alkaline  solution. 

From  a  long  series  of  carefully  axecuted  reaction  velocity 
measurements  in  acid,  water  and  alkaline  solntions:^  it  is  evident 
that  not  only  are  Kremann's  experimental  data  unreliable,  but 
likewise  his  tlieory  must  be  incorrect.  Assuming  that  the  OH 
ions  of  the  sodium  hydroxide  used  have  no  appreciable  elfect 
on  the  ethyl  barium  sulphate  in  the  course  of  hydrolysis,  Kre- 
mann  considers  the  reaction  to  be  of  the  iirat  order  and  repre- 
sents it  by  the  following  equations : 

"  Ba{C,H.SO.).  +  2H.0  =  BaSO.  +  2C,H.0H  +  H,SO. 
Ba(C,H,SOJ,  +  H,SO,  -I-  2NaOH= BaSO.  +  2NaC,H.S0.  +  2H,0." 

The  formation  of  barium  snlphate,  Kremaun  states,  is  due 
chiefly  to  these  two  reactions,  since,  according  to  his  observa- 
tion, the  ethyl  sodium  sulphate  resulting  from  the  interaction 
of  the  sodium  hydroxide  and  tiie  ethyl  sulpiiuric  acid  liberated 
in  the  course  of  the  hydrolysis  of  the  barium  ethyl  sulphate 
does  not  undergo  any  appreciable  transformation  into  sodium 
sulphate  during  a  period  of  eight  days  at  temperatures  of  55° 
and  66°  at  which  his  hydrolyses  were  made.  From  a  pre- 
liminary experiment!  ^^  ^^''  ^  found  that  ethyl  sodium  sul- 
phate is  transformed  into  sodium  sulphate  during  a  period  of 
eight  days  to  the  extent  of  about  16  per  cent.     In  his  conclu- 

•  R.  Eremann,  MonaUb.  fQr  Cbem.  (3),  ixii.  163. 

t  It  IB  often  poaaible  ia  such  cases  to  calculate  constaute  directly  from  the 
differential  equation  with  a  aofficient  degree  of  accarao;  b?  subatitnting 
mean  valnes  for  abort  time  interrals. 

I  Thia  Joornal,  zxxii,  53;  xxxiv,  289  and  539. 

g  See  p.  288. 
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eion   Kremann   itates   that  tlie   reaction  proceeds  to   a   ver; 

email  degree  according  to  the  following  equation : 

"  Ba(C,H.SO.),  +  4NaOH=BaSO,  +  Na.SO^  +  aC.H^OH  +  2H,0" 

and  he  considerB  it  to  be  a  reaction  of  the  fifth  order.*     It  is 

evident  that  in  place  of  the  2H,0  there  should  be  2NaOH  or 

Ba(C,H,SO,),  +  2NaOH  =  BaSO.  +  Na.SO.  +  aC.H.OH, 

which  is  plainly  a  reaction  uf  tlie  third  order. 

Theory. — When  a  solution  of  ethyl  barium  sulphate  (one 
mol  per  liter)  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sodinm  hydroxide 
free  from  CO,  (two  raols  per  liter)  in  equal  volumes,  barium 
hydroxide  is  at  once  precipitated  in  crystalline  iorm.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  barium  hydroxide  is  not  soluble  to  that 
extent  at  room  temperature,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  hydroxide.  We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  when 
equal  volumes  of  ethyl  barium  sulphate  (0'6  gram  equiva- 
lents per  liter)  and  sodium  hydroxide  (2'7  gram  equivalents 
per  liter)  arc  mixed,  some  of  the  ethyl  barium  sulphate  is 
changed  to  barium  hydroxide  according  to : 

Ba(C,H.SO.),  +  aNaOHiz^NaC.H.SO,  +  Ba(OH), 

The  probable  reactions,  therefore,  taking  place  in  the  saponifi- 
cation of  the  two  esters  by  the  two  bases  may  be  represented 
by  the  following  equations : 

ia)  Ba(C,H,SO,),  +  NaOH=BaSO,+NaC,H,SO,  +  C,H.OH, 
(A)  Ba(C.H.SO.),  +  Ba(OH),  =  3BaSO,  +  2CHOk, 
ic)   NaC .H.SO.  +  Ba(OH),  =  BaSO.  +  NaOH  +  C.II.OH, 
(d)  NaC,H,SO.  +  NaOH  =  Na,SO.  +  C,H.OH  ; 

the  sodinm  sulphate  immediately  reacts  with  the  ethyl  barium 
sulphate  and  barium  hydroxide  : 

Ba(C,H,SO.),-t-Na,SO,  =  BaSO. -F  2 NaC, H.SO,,  and 
Ba(OH),  +  Na,SO,  =  BaSO,  +  2NaOH. 

•  "  —  WOrde  hingegsn  der  Zerfall  y 
■achlich  darcb  NaOH  direkt  erfolgen,  n 

Ba(C,H.SO,).  +  4Na0H=:BaS0,+N«,S0.  +  2C,H.0H42H,O  (7) 
EH  fonnnliereu.  Eb  wUrds  nlso  eine  Rwiktion  fOnfter  Ordtmug  reealtieren. 
Ihe  Tataache,  daea  der  Reaktionsverlanf  uinnglicb  annUienid  dtuoh  eine 
Gleichniig  erBterOrdnnDgd&rBtellbai  iat.  aprichl  fur  die  UnwaracheiDlichkpit 
d*r  Annabme  der  Gleichaiig  7.  Natnrlich  soil  nicht  geleognet  werden,  dass 
za  gewiaaem.  sber  nntergeordnetem  Betrsg  die  Reaktion  dea  Z«rfallea  von 
atbjlaobwefelMnram  Barft  aach  aMh  Qleichang  7  ronHtatten  gehen  kann, 
Hieranf  wtlrde  sogar  die  Tataache  deateii,  dass  die  anfaagliche  Reaktioos- 
gsBcbwiDdigkeit  mit  steigender  KoDZ^ntration  dee  NaOH  Bt&rker  znnimmt 
als  der  diiekten  Proportionaliiat  zwiachen  Reaktionageacbwindigkeit  and 
Eonzeniration  dea  NaOH  entepriclit."  R.  Kremann,  Honatah.  Eur  Cbem. 
(3),  mi,  175. 
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If  the  reactioDB  are  considered  strictly  iouic  they  can  be  repre- 
Gented  by  a  single  equation  : 

C,H,SO/  +  OH' — ».C,H.OH  +S0/. 
In  either  case,  whether  the  reactiong  are  considered  to  be 
molecular  or  ionic,  no  concordant  constants  would  be  expected, 
for  the  equilibrium  is  continuonsly  shifting  from  lower  to  more 
liighly  dissociated  Bubstancee  as  tlie  barium  iune  are  removed 
from  Kolution.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  would  tend  to 
accelerate  the  reaction  eliglitly,  and  thus  mislead  one  to  con- 
sider the  reaction  to  be  of  the  first  order.  However,  Xremann's 
constants  cannot  be  uaed  to  confirm  the  above  supposition,  as 
he  did  not  use  the  proper  formula  in  his  calculations,  for  it  is 
evident  from  the  above  ionic  equation  that  for  every  gram 
equivalent  of  ester  decomposed  there  are  formed  two  gram 
equivalents  of  sulphate.  Therefore,  the  concentration  of  ester 
at  any  time  t  should  be  represented  by  A  —  i  k  instead  of  by 
A—  a;.     This  leads  to  the  expression 


1  mteg  ration  gives 

TT-  2  X2-3 


log  - 


where  A  denotes  the  initial  concentration  of  ester  and  x  the 
amount  of  barium  sulphate  formed  in  time  t,  both  expressed 
in  gram  equivalenta  per  liter. 

In  the  first  four  columns  of  Tables  I  and  II  are  given  Kre- 
mann's  results  aa  published  in  the  article  cited.  The  constants 
published  in  that  paper  he  calculated  from  a  formula*  derived 
on  the  assumption  that  the  hydrogen  ions  of  the  water  react 
directly  with  the  barium  ester,  and  that  the  OH  ions  of  the 
sodium  hydroxide  merely  neutralize  the  ethyl  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  ethyl  sodium  sulphate  which,  according  to  his  obser- 
vations, is  not  transformed  to  sodium  sulphate  during  the 
entire  periods  indicated  in  his  tables  below  under  t.  In  the 
fifth  column  are  given  the  constants  calculated  from  the  cor- 
rect formula^  if  tlie  reaction  were  of  the  first  order,  and  in  the 
sixth  column,  if  the  reaction  is  considered  to  be  of  the  second 
order.if  It  is  evident  from  the  figures  in  Table  I,  column  6, 
that  if  the  reaction  is  of  the  second  order,  fairer  velocity  con- 
stants are  obtained  if  Kremann's  experimental  results  are 
substituted  in  the  correct  formula.:^  No  concordant  constants, 
however,  can  be  obtained  from  his  results  in  Table  II;  there 
is  a  gradual  decrease  of  about  eighteen  per  cent  even  if  the 
reaction  is  considered  to  be  of  the  third  order.§ 

■See page  386,  note*.  f  .See  page  288.  note  \. 

X  Se«  p^^  286,  DOte  %.  %  See  page  381. 
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in 


=  SO*"'  o(  normal  NoOH  | 


Kt 


Kt 


minates      gnma        O'l  tool 

10020         0H6  63     31 '4  X 10"*        2O-2XI0-*        2O-5XI0-* 

20340         0-249         10-7     20-0X10-*        n-CXlO-*        18-0X10-» 
DO  0-744       32-6=a 

b  =  SO"'  of  0'5  normal  NaOH  § 


10020  0-062 

20340  0-110 

29040  0-163 

39120  0-210 


S-7 
4-7 


0-744      32-6=a 


8-5  X 10-*  8-42  X  10-'  171  X  10"" 

7-6X10-*  7-36X10-*  15-OX10-* 

8-3X10-*  782X10-*  18-2  X 10-* 

8-3X  I0-*  7-59  X  10-*  16-2  X  lO""* 


nlinatsB 
600 
1440 
8310 

10690 


0-074  3-2 

0-319  13-7 

0-371  15-9 

0-744  32-6= 


74X10-' 
72X10-* 
66X10-* 
60X10-* 


b  =  20«*  of  normal  NaOH  | 


73-7  X 10-* 
69-9X10-* 
56-6  X 10-* 
52-4x10"* 


72-1  X  10-* 
70-0  X  10-" 
58-6  X  1 0-* 
S4-4X10~' 


From  theoretical  conBiderationB,  as  already  pointed  out,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  discrepanuies  io  Kremann's  constants, 
especially  thoee  in  Table  II,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  he  used 
sodium  hydroxide  for  the  saponification  of  the  ethyl  barium 
sulphate.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  these  difficulties,  the 
several  esters  treated  of  in  this  article  were  saponified  in  hydrox- 
ides whose  metallic  element  was  either  the  same  as,  or  simi- 
lar to,  the  one  contained  in  the  ester.  The  reaction  taking 
place  ander  these  conditions  may  be  represented  by  the  gen- 
eral ^nation : 


=  -^  log  - 


tK=? 


"  (a  -  ft)  ( 
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MRSO.  +  MOH  =  M,80.  +  ROH,  if  M  haa  a  valence  of 
one,  and  M{RSO,),  +  M(OH),  =  2  MSO,  +  2R0H,  if  M  has 
a  valence  of  two. 

Thie  is  plainly  a  reaction  of  the  second  order  leading  to  the 
mathematical  expression 

-37-  =  K  (A  —  i  ic)  (B  —  J  it),  where  A,  B,  and  x  are  all 
expressed  in  gram  equivalents  per  liter,  A  and  B  denoting  the 
initial  concentrations  of  the  reacting  substances  respectively 
and  X  the  bariam  sulphate  precipitated  in  time  t.  On  inte- 
gration the  above  equation  gives  for  the  velocity  constant 

K  =    ^x^-^  loB  14-:ii^)l 

(A-B)<     '^    (B-iic)A 

A  —  i  !B  and  B  —  i  x  are  nsed  instead  of  A  —  ic  and  B  ~  a; 
since  for  every  gram  equivalent  of  ester  or  base  transformed 
there  are  formed  two  gram  equivalents  of  sulphate. 

Experimental  Pari. — For  the  saponification  of  the  ethyl 
sodium  sniphate,  silver  tubes  about  12™  in  length  and  of  about 
40™*  capacity  were  nsed.  These  tubes  were  placed  in  glass 
tubes  which  fitted  loosely  over  them.  The  glass  tubes  were 
then  constricted  at  about  one  inch  above  the  top  of  the  silver 
tube  to  a  size  just  large  enough  to  allow  a  finely  drawn  out 
tube  to  go  through  and  the  displaced  air  to  escape.  Thie 
drawn  out  tabe  was  connected  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  to  a  borette  which  was  attached  to  a  bottle  containing 
the  CO,  free  sodium  hydroxide.  £ach  silver  tube  was  pro- 
vided with  a  fiat  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire,  the  inner  ena  of 
which  was  bent  upwards  and  projected  about  a  half  inch  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  silver  tube.  After  10™'  of  0-6N  ethyl 
sodium  solphate  were  introduced  by  means  of  a  carefully  cali- 
brated pipette, and  also  10™*  of  the  CO,  free  sodium  hydroxide 
from  the  burette  by  means  of  the  drawn  out  tube  connected 
with  it,  the  projecting  platinum  wire  •  was  grasped  with  a 
pair  of  long  pincers  ana  slowly  moved  up  and  down  until 
the  two  dissolved  substances  were  well  mixed.  The  tubes 
were  then  sealed,  cooled  and  submerged  in  the  thermostat  at 
60".  A  thin  piece  of  cork  had  to  be  placed  between  the  walla 
of  the  silver  and  the  glass  to  keep  the  top  of  the  silver  tube 
from  touching  the  glass.  This  was  found  necessary  as  the 
liquid,  although  about  4™  from  the  top,  would  gradually  rise 
after  being  in  the  thermostat  for  several  days  and  attack  the 
glass  if  the  silver  tubes  were  allowed  to  lean  against  it. 

Before  treating  the  sodium  sulphate  resulting  from  the 
saponification  of  the  ethyl  sodium  sulphate  by  the  sodium 
hydroxide,  with  a  solution  of  barium  chloride  which  had  to  be 
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done  in  the  cold  (room  temperature),  the  excess  of  sodium 
hydroxide  was  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  made 
slightly  acid.  The  barium  eiilpliate  precipitated  under  these 
conditions  carried  down  considerable  sodium  chloride.  In 
order  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  this  included  sodinm  chlor- 
ide, the  precipitated  barium  sulphate  was  filtered  through  an 
ignited  and  weighed  perforated  platinum  crucible,  thoroughly 
washed  with  hot  water  and  then  ignited.  After  cooling  the 
precipitate  was  again  washed  with  hot  water  until  the  wash- 
water  no  longer  reacted  with  silver  nitrate.  The  ignition  was 
then  repeated  and  the  barium  sulphate  again  washed  with  hot 
water  aftercooling.  In  this  manner,  practically  all  the  sodium 
chloride  was  removed.  The  crucible  was  then  heated  to  red- 
ness, allowed  to  cool  and  weiglied.  The  barium  sulphate 
resulting  was  used  in  calculating  the  velocity  constants  in  place 
of  sodium  sulphate,  since  this  weight  calculated  to  gram 
equivalents  per  liter  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  sodium  sul- 
phate resulting  from  the  saponification. 

The  saponification  of  the  barium  and  strontium  esters  with 
barium  hydroxide  was  carried  out  in  glass  tubes.  In  these 
cases  it  was  found  that,  although  tlie  barium  hydroxide  began 
at  tirst  to  attack  the  glass,  a  thin  film  of  barium  sulphate  or 
silicate  or  probably  of  both  was  formed  on  the  walls  of  the 
tubes,  thus  preventing  further  corrosion.  In  these  experi- 
ments, as  in  the  above,  the  barium  hydroxide  was  neutralized 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  slight  excess,  and  the  precipitated 
barium  sulphate  was  thoroughly  mixed  to  decompose  any 
barium  hydroxide  that  might  liave  adhered  to  the  precipitate. 
The  precipitate  was  then  treated  and  estimated  in  tlie  manner 
described  above. 


Exfitrunental  liesultx. 

7  =  60° 
Ethyl  sodium  sulphate  0*3  grm.  equiv.  perl.  =  B 
Sodium  hydroxide         1  35      "  "         "    1.  =  A 


nhonrs 

in  grams 

ingrm. 

eqaiv.                let  order 

2d  order 

200-0 

0-2564 

0-1099             0-00242 

0-00211 

6030 

0-6100 

0-2614             0-00190 

0-00208 

086-0 

0-8400 

0-3600               0-00186 

0-00209 

tc 

1-4004 

O-6O0O 

Methyl 
Barium 

Strontium  sulphate  0-3067  grm.  equiv. 
hydroxide                0-2757     "        " 

per 

1.  =  A 
1.  =B 

Seep^ie 

385.' 

t  See  page  287. 
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JBaSO,  =  X 


inbonn 

in  grams 

equLv: 

Ist  order 

2d  order 

44-2 

0-1650 

0-0664 

000520 

0-0200 

66-5 

0-2110 

0  0904 

0-00488 

0-0193 

136-3 

0-3717 

0-1593 

000446 

0-0193 

231-7 

0-5188 

0-2223 

0-00390 

0-0189 

« 

0-6435 

02767 

Metfayl 

barium  sulphate  0-3  grm. 

equiv.  per  1. 

=  B 

BAriam 

hydroiide 

BbSO, 

0-4441     " 

"  1. 

=  A 

inhoan 

in  grams 

eqni»; 

iBt  order 

2d  Older 

16-5 

0-0954 

0  0409 

000866 

0-0197 

29-0 

0-1614 

0-0692 

0-00842 

0-0198 

44-5 

0-2362 

0-1008 

0-00828 

0-0198 

64-7 

0-3174 

0-1360 

000796 

0-0195 

»4-6 

0-4288 

01846 

0-00777 

0-0198 

136-0 

0-6494 

0-3354 

0-00736 

00193 

2050 

07046 

0-3O19 

000681 

0-0191 

2570 

0-8004 

0-3429 

0-00658 

0-0194 

854-0 

0-9326 

0-3991 

0-00616 

0-0196 

689-0 

1-2000 
1-4004 

0-5014 
0-6000 

0-00524 

0-0195 

Summary. — The  experimental  results  lead  to  the  following 
coDclnsions : 

1.  Kremann's  theory  that  the  decompositioD  of  ethyl  barinin 
sulphate  in  alkaline  solution  is  a  reaction  of  the  first  order  is 
neceeearily  wrong,  since 'it  is  based  on  his  observation  that  the 
sodium  ethyl  sulphate  does  not  undergo  any  traneformation  to 
sodium  sulphate  during  the  entire  course  of  the  reaction,  and 
on  his  aeenraption  that  tbe  OH.  ions  have  no  appreciable  effect 
on  tbe  rate  of  the  reaction,  except  to  a  very  small  degree 
according  to  tbe  following  equation  : 

"Ba(C,H,SO,),  +  4NaOH  =  BaSO,  +  Na,SO,  +  2C,H,OH  +  2H.O.'' 

2.  In  order  to  verify  the  assumption  that  the  reaction  ie  of 
the  second  order,  experiniente  were  carried  out  with  basee 
having  the  metallic  element  similar  to  or  the  same  as  the  one 
contained  in  the  ester.  From  these  experiments  concordant 
constants  are  obtained  if  the  experimental  results  are  sobsti- 
tated  in  a  formula  representing  a  reaction  of  the  second  order, 
while  if  substituted  in  a  formula  representing  a  reaction  of  tbe 
first  order,  which  according  to  Kremann  should  give  fairly  con- 
cordant constants,  a  gradual  decrease  of  about  40  per  cent  is 
observed. 

*  See  page  286.  f  See  page  287. 

tSiiice  atrontituu  sulphate  is  eomewhat  Bolable  in  water,  it  is  instantane- 
ously  and  qnantitalively  removed  from  the  reacting  Bvatem,  by  combining 
with  barium  hjdroxide  present  to  form  barium  sulpbate.     It  is  tbe  weights  of 
thisbariam  aalphate  equivalent  to  the  stroDtiDm  sulphate  expressed  in  gram   i  ^ 
•  equivalents  per  liter  which  are  given  in  tbe  table  under  grams  and  grantv'-^ 
eqaivalsute. 
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Art.  XXV. — Delafosaite,  a  Cuprous  Metaferritefrom  Bisbee, 
Artsojia  ;  by  Acbtin  F.  Kogkrs.    With  an  analj'eie  by  G.  S. 

BOHAKT. 

Mr.  Wm,  L.  TnvoTE,  geologiet  of  the  Old  Dominion  Mining 
Company  of  Olobe,  Arizona,  Itindly  sent  me  for  identiticatiou 
and  description  eome  epecimene  of  what  was  thoiifrht  to  be  a 
new  mineral  from  Bisbee,  Arizona.  The  mineral  ie  hexagonal 
in  cryetallizatioD,  and  on  analysis  proves  to  have  the  formnla 
CuFeO,.  In  1873  Friedel*  described  a  Siberian  mineral  with 
the  composition  Cii,O.Fe,0,,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
delafoBsite.  Tlie  Biebee  mineral  must  be  referred  to  delafos- 
site,  and  though  not  a  new  mineral  the  results  obtained  warrant 
the  establishment  of  delafossite  as  a  distinct  mineral  specie&t 


Occurrence. — The  mineral  under  discussion  was  found  by 
Mr.  Tovote  in  a  slope  above  the  14th  level  of  the  Hoatson  shaft 
of  the  Calumet  and  Arizona  property  near  the  Copper  Queen 
line.  According  to  Mr,  Tovote  J  it  occurred  in  a  great  mass  of 
white  kaolin  and  ferruginous  clay  at  about  the  lowest  zone  of 
oxidization.  The  surrounding  country  rock  is  limestone.  The 
associated  minerals  include  copper,  cuprite,  and  hematite  ;  the 
hand  specimens  contain  copper  and  hematite. 

Crystallography. — The  mineral  is  found  in  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct crystals  and  subbotryoidal  crystal  aggregates  on  massive 
hematite.  The  crystals  are  hexagonal  and  greatly  resemble 
hematite  crystals,  for  they  consist  of  a  pinacoid  jOOOlf  with 
a  rhombohedron  jlOllj,  and  are  tabniar  to  eqnidimensional 
in  habit.  There  are  also  composite  prismatic  crystals  with  con- 
cave piuacoidal  faces  which  sn^est  the  "  eisenrosen."  Fig.  1 
represents  a  typical    crystal.     The   hexagonal   prism    )lofo|, 

•Coinptea  Rendns,  vol.  liivii,  p.  311. 

t  Id  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy.  6th  edition  (p.  359),  and  iu  Hintze's 
Handbnch  der  Hineralogie  (vol.  i,  p.  1939)  it  is  iocladed  ia  the  Appendix  to 
Oxides. 

tMininij  and  ScientiQc  Preas,  vol.  cii,  p.  206,  1911. 
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another  positive  rhombohedron  \hohl\,  and  a  negative  rhom- 
boliedron  \ohM\,  are  also  preeeot.  These  are  probably 
«)10l4f  and  e)01l2j  respectively.  Fig.  2  is  a  plan  showing 
these  doubtful  forme. 

Unfortunately  the  crystals  are  not  suitable  for  goniometrieal 
nieaearetnents.  Of  the  various  forms  the  basal  plnacoid  alone 
gives  an  image  when  mounted  on  the  goniometer.  The  unit 
rhombohedral  faces  are  composite  and  give  no  images  at  all. 
Consequently  the  reflections  from  the  faces  had  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  the  angles  of  course  are  only  approximations.  The 
averse  of  five  measurements  of  the  angle  foOOl :  lOll)  on  one 
crystal  gave  65°,  and  the  average  of  ten  measurements  of  the 
same  angle  on  another  crystal  gave  67°.  Taking  the  average 
of  these  two  averages  we  have  66°  as  an  approximate  value. 
The  value  of  the  c-axis  for  this  angle  is  194.  The  angle  (lOll: 
OilT)  was  also  measured  ;  the  average  of  five  measurements  is 
76" 45'.  The  calculated  value,  assuming  the  fundamental  angle 
{0001 :  lOil)  to  be  m°,  for  (lOll :  OlII)  is  75°  26'.  Several 
contact  twins  with  jOOOlj  as  the  twin-plane  were  noted. 
There  is  an  imperfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  prism  jlOlOS. 

Pkysieal  Properties. — Tiie  color  is  black;  the  streak,  black; 
the  luster,  metallic  ;  and  the  hardness,  about  5^.  The  mineral 
ia  brittle  and  non-magnetic,  but  is  easjh-  fusible  and  becomes 
magnetic  when  heated  on  charcoal.  The  usual  pyrognostic 
tests  for  copper  and  iron  were  obtained.  The  mineral  is  easily 
soluble  in  hTdrochloric  aud  sulphuric  acids,  but  is  soluble  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  in  nitric  acid. 

V/iemiaal  Analygia. — A  chemical  analysis  of  the  pure  min- 
eral (pi-actically  free  from  hematite)  made  by  Mr.  G.  S,  Bohart 
of  the  Chemistry  department  of  Stanford  University  gave  the 
following  results ; 

Average  Ratio  Theory 


CnFeO. 

Cu           =  AI-2A 

41-39 

41-32 

0-662 

4201 

Fe          =  37-22 

37-30 

37-26 

0-667 

36-85 

Insol.      =    0-25 

017 

0-31 

(Hematite) 

0        =  21-28 

21-14 

21-21 

1-325 

21-14 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

The  ratios  are  very  closely  Cu :  Fe :  O  =  1 : 1 :  2.  The  slight 
excess  of  iron  over  copper  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  analyzed  sample  contained  a  small  amount  of  hematite,  a 
part  of  which  was  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  used  to 
get  the  mineral  in  solution.     The  empirical  formula  of  the 
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delafossite  from  Biebee  \e  CnFeO,,  which  is  equivalent  to 
Cn.O.  Fe,0„  obtained  for  the  Siberian  mineral  by  Friedel. 
Groth*  gives  the  formula  Cu',  0(reO,V  on  acconnt  of  the 
supposed  analogy  wit!»  ludwipite,  Mg,0(FeO,)(BO,). 

Chemical  Constitution. — When  we  attempt  to  establish  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  mineral  there  are  serious  diffi- 
culties. The  delafossite,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  is  a  copper  salt 
of  an  iron  acid  and  not  a  mixture  of  copper  and  iron  oxides.  It 
may  be  cuprous  metaferrite,  Cii'Fe  O,,  a  salt  of  HFeO,, 
(H  FeO,-H,0),  metaferrous  acid,  or  a  cupric  salt  (Cu'Fe'O,) 
of  H,FeO„  a  possible  acid  which  we  may  call  liypoferrous  acid. 
A  number  of  metaferrites  are  known,  but  tliere  is  no  record 
of  hypoferrites. 

Both  the  hydrocliloric  and  sulphuric  .acid  solutions  of  the 
pure  mineral  give  distinct  tests  for  ferric  and  ferrous  ions  with 
potassium  ferrocyanide  and  potassium  ferricyanide  respectively. 
These  tests  were  made  with  coarsely  crnshed  fragments  of  the 
pure  mineral  free  from  hematite,  so  that  the  ferric  iron  teat 
was  not  due  to  oxidation  by  fine  grinding  or  to  admixed 
hematite. 

These  tests  indicate  eitiier  that  both  ferrous  and  feri-ic  iron 
are  originally  present  in  the  mineral  or  that  in  the  act  of  solu- 
tion a  change  in  the  valence  of  the  iron  takes  place.  The 
compound  Cu'Fe"'0, .  Cu"Fe"0,  or  Cu.O  .  CuO  .  FeO  .  Fe,0, 
also  has  the  empirical  formula  CuFeO,  and  would  account 
for  both  the  ferrous  and  ferric  iron  tests,  but  a  formula  of  this 
kind  is  very  improbable.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  tiiat 
a  change  of  valence  of  iron  has  taken  place  during  solution. 
A  few  rough  experiments  by  the  writer  conlinn  this  idea.  A 
mixture  of  cupric  sulphate  and  ferrous  sulphate  solution  gives 
a  decided  test  for  ferric  iron.  This  recalls  the  blowpipe  test 
for  ferrous  iron.+ 

Stoke8:f  gives  the  reaction  :  Cu'+Fe":^^Ca'+Fe"',  which 
he  establisued  by  experimental  proof.  The  reversibility  of 
this  reaction  is  also  confirmed  by  experiments  made  by  tho 
writer.  Cuprous  oxide  and  ferric  oxide  dissolve  in  sulphuric 
acid  to  a  green  solution,  which  gives  tests  for  both  ferrous  and 
ferric  iron.  The  reversibility  of  the  reaction  established  by 
Stokes  explains  why  tests  for  both  ferrous  and  ferric  iron  are 
obtained  trom  acid  solutions  of  delafossite. 

We  are  still  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  formula  of 
delafossite  is  Cu'Fe"'0,  or  Cu"Fe"0,.  Either  formula  will 
account  for  the  observed  facts,     Mr.  Bohart  made  a  quantita- 

* Tabellsrieche  Ucberslcht  An  Hineralien,  4th  ed,,  p.  79.  189A. 
f  A  borai  b«a<l  made  blue  with  CaO  is  changed  in  a  neutral  flame  to  opaqae 
red  (CqiO) by  ferroQB  iron.     The  eqaationiai  2CnO  +  2FeO=On,0  +  Fe,Ot. 
X  Bull.  188,  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  p.  44,  IWKJ. 
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tive  detertninatton  of  ferrous  iron  by  titrating  the  suiphnric 
acid  solution  of  the  mineral  with  potassium  permangantite  solu- 
tion and  obtained  results  which,  calciilated,  give  34'10  and  34'62 
as  the  percentages  of  ferrous  iron.  This  might  indicate  that 
all  the  iron  was  in  the  ferrous  state,  about  3J  per  cent  having 
been  oxidized  by  fine  grinding,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a 
solution  of  the  coarsely  crushed  mineral  gave  distinct  tests  for 
ferric  iron.  Another  fact  to  be  considered  in  this  connec- 
tion is  that  cuprous  ions  will  also  decolorize  potassium  per> 
manganate  solution.  The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Bohart  are 
due  to  the  combined  effect  of  the  ferrous  and  cuprous  ions 
and  there  is  no  way  of  determining  the  effect  of  tlie  ferrous 
ion  alone.  Copper,  of  course,  should  be  removed  when  titrat- 
ing an  iron  solution  with  permanganate,  but  it  could  not  be 
done  in  this  case  without  cliangiog  the  condition  of  the  iron. 

My  colleague,  Professor  G.  H.  Clevenger,  snggested  that  the 
original  condition  of  the  copper  in  the  mineral  under  discus- 
sion might  be  determined  by  using  as  a  reagent  silver  salphate 
solution.  In  the  Ziervogel  process  (a  metallurgical  process  of 
silver  extraction)  the  presence  of  cuprous  oxide,  an  undesirable 
constituent,  is  indicated  by  testing  the  product  witli  silver  sul- 
phate solution,  in  which  case  tnin  flakes  of  metallic  silver 
appear.     This  is  known  as  the  "spangle  reaction."* 

The  powdered  delafossite  when  heated  with  a  slightly  acidu- 
lated silver  sulphate  solution  gave  a  beantiful  spangle  reaction 
after  standing  about  two  days.  Ferrous  iron  also  gives  tliis 
reaction,  as  the  writer  proved  with  siderite.  In  fact,  almost 
any  reducing  agent  may  give  it.     But  in  delafossite  the  only 

Cibilities  to  consider  are  cuprous  copper  and  ferrous  iron. 
F,  in  delafossite  the  iron  is,  in  all  probability,  combined 
with  the  oxygen  as  a  radical  and  it  probably  does  not  act  as 
iron,  but  only  as  a  radical.  The  composition  of  delafossite, 
then,  is  probably  cuprous  metaferrite,  Cu'Fe"'0,. 

Chalcopyrite,  CuFeS,,  and  magnetite,  FeFe,0„  also  give  the 
spangle  reaction  with  silver  sulphate.  With  chalcopyrite  it  is 
the  cuprous  copper,  and  with  magnetite  it  is  the  ferrous  iron 
that  acts  as  a  reducing  agent.  This  wonid  indicate  that  these 
minerals  are,  respectively,  cuprous  metasulfoferrite,  Cu'Fe'"S„ 
and  ferrous  metaferrite,  Fe'Fe,"'0,.  Some  mineralogists  have 
considered  these  as  the  most  probable  formulae ;  tlie  spangle 
reaction,  perhaps,  makes  it  more  certain. 

Similar  Comp&unds. — Magnetite,  FeFe,0„  franktinite,  (Zn, 
Fe)Fe,()„  nmgnesioferrite,  JlgFe,0.,  and  jacobaite,  MnFe,0„ 
are  well-known  metaferrites,  all  isometric  in  crystallization. 
:,  Gold  and   Uercnrf  Id  the   United 
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Cnpric  metaferrite,  CuFe,0„  is  known*  but  not  its  crystal 
form.     One  wonld  expect  it  to  be  isometric. 

Not  many  cuprous  compounds  are  known,  but  tliey  seem  to 
be  related  to  alkali  compounds  rather  than  to  the  dyad  metal 
compounds.  CnCl,  CuBr,  and  Cul  are  isometric  like  the 
sodium  and  potassium  haloids.  Sodium  metaferrite,  NaFeO,, 
crystallizes  in  hexagonal  plates  and  rhombohedral  plates  accord- 
ing to  van  Bemmelen  and  Klobbie.t  This  compound  and 
delafossite  are  perliaps  isomorphous.  Ghalcopyrite,  CuFeS,, 
analogous  to  CuFeO,,  is  tetraEonal,  bnt  the  snlpho-salts  are 
not  usually  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  oxy-salta. 

Identity  with  Delafossite. — As  the  Bisbee  mineral  is  a  pare, 
well-crystallized  compound  of  definite  chemical  composition,  it 
is  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  distinct  mineral  species.  It  is 
hexagonal-rbombohedral  in  crystallization  and  has  the  empirical 
composition  CuFeO,.  It  agrees  with  a  Siberian  mineral 
described  by  Friedel  under  the  name  of  delafossite  except  in 
cleavage  and  hardness.  As  these  properties  are  not  fuoda- 
mental  the  Bisbee  mineral  is  referred  to  delafossite  and  the 
evidence,  it  is  believed,  is  complete  enough  to  establish 
delafossite  as  a  definite  independent  mineral  species.  It  is 
probably  cuprous  metaferrite,  Cn'Fe"'0,. 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above  Mr.  Tovote  has  seut  me 
several  additional  specimens  of  delafossite  from  Bisbee.  One 
of  them  is  a  soft,  black,  graphite-llke  mineral  which  marks 
paper  and  has  a  lamellar  structure.  It  gives  the  same  chem- 
ical tests  as  the  crystallized  delafossite  and  agrees  with  the 
description  of  the  Siberian  mineral.  The  lamellar  stmctnre 
may  account  for  the  apparent  cleavage  and  also  for  the  inferior 
hardness.  Hematite  presents  an  analogous  case,  for  some  vari- 
eties are  very  soft  and  have  an  apparent  cleavage  in  one  direc- 
tion which  is  due  to  lamellar  structure. 
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Akt.  XXVI. —  On  the  JElectric  Charges  of  the  a-and  ^-Raya  ; 
by  Jean  Daktbz  and  William  Ddank. 

This  article  contains  a  deecriptiun  of  experiments  designed 
to  measure  the  electric  charges  carried  by  the  a-  and  iS-rajs 
from  a  given  quantity  of  a  radio-active  substance.  The  experi- 
ments were  oegiin  several  years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of 
Madame  Curie,  but  were  discontinned  peuding  the  eonstrnction 
of  a  satisfactory  source  of  rays  and  the  preparation  of  the 
international  standard  of  radium. 

A  good  source  of  rays  should  admit  of  easy  comparison  with 
the  r^iam  standard,  and  should  be  so  constructed  that  all  the 
rays  produced  emerge  from  it.  ^Radium  is  not  satisfactory 
because  the  substance  itself  absorbs  an  imperfectly  known  frac- 
tion of  its  own  rays,  and  because  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
just  how  much  emanation  and  active  deposit  there  is  in  the 
salt  at  every  instant  of  time.  The  active  deposit,  radium  ABC, 
although  perfect  from  the  point  of  view  or  absorption,  is  not 
convenient  on  account  of  its  rapid  rate  of  decay,  and  also 
because  it  is  not  easy  to  deposit  very  large  quantities  on  a  small 
surface  even  in  a  strong  electric  field.  We  have  chosen  the 
emanation  of  radium  with  the  active  deposit  in  eqailibrium 
with  it  (radiam  ABC)  as  our  source  of  rays  for  the  following 
reasons :  (a)  it  is  possible  to  measure  a  quantity  of  emanation  in 
terras  of  the  amount  actnally  present  in  the  international  stand- 
ard of  radium  with  considerable  accuracy  by  means  of  the  7-ray 
methods,  (6)  the  rate  of  decay  of  the  emanation  with  the  time 
is  very  accurately  known,  (c)  the  rate  of  decay  is  so  slow  that 
a  given  quantity  can  be  used  for  a  long  time  before  it  becomes 
too  small,  {d)  the  masses  of  the  active  substances  are  so  small 
that  the  a-  and  jS-rays  are  not  appreciably  absorbed  by  them, 
and  {e)  a  large  quantity  of  emanation  and  active  deposit  can  be 
compressed  into  a  very  small  space,  thus  producing  very  nearly 
a  point  scarce  of  intense  radiation. 

The  emanation  being  a  gas  must  be  confined  in  something, 
and  we  have  employed  small  spheres  of  glass  with  very  thin 
walls.*  After  its  preparation  (for  method  of  blowing  spheres 
see  references)  the  little  sphere  is  sealed  on  to  the  tubes 
employed  in  the  purification  of  the  emanation,  and  a  little 
bnbble  of  emanation  is  pushed  by  mercury  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  sphere.  The  bubbles  have  volumes  of  about  -S""',  and 
the  spheres  about  14""°',  so  that  a  bubble  is  flattened  out 
between  a  surface  of  glass  and  one  of  mercury,  each  of  which 


•Snoh  point  Boarces  of  rajg  have  been  employed  by  Daane  and  Lind 
(Comptes  rendna,  Jnly,  1911,  Radiam,  1612,  and  Sits,  der  Akad.  Wien, 
Dec..  1911). 
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is  roughly  horizontal.  The  absorbing  power  of  the  glass  cover- 
ing each  of  the  bubbles  of  emanation  used  in  the  experiments 
was  estimated  by  measuring  the  length  of  path  of  the  a-mya  in 
the  air  after  they  had  emerged  from  tiie  spheres.  These 
experiments  indicated  that  the  glass  in  its  thinnest  piftce 
at^rbed  the  rays  about  as  one  centimeter  of  air  would.  It  is 
possible  that  tlie  glass  was  not  everywhere  as  thin  as  this,  bnt 


experiments  described  below  proved  that  all  the  o-particles  pro- 
jected vertically  upward  emerged  from  the  spheres. 

To  produce  a  well-defined  beam  containing  a  known  fraction 
of  the  a-rays,  the  sphere  was  supported  at  A  (tig.  1)  inside  a 
metal  cylinder  B  with  thick  walls.  The  distance  from  the 
bubble  of  emanation  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  was  4*055™,  and 
the  top  contained  a  circular  hole  1-025™  in  diameter,  so  that 
the  ratio  of  the  a-rays  passing  out  throngh  the  hole  to  the  total 
number  of  a-rays  supposed  distributed  uniformly  in  all  direc- 
tions around  the  source  was  ■00400, 

In  order  to  separate  the  charges  of  the  a-  and  /Srays  from 
each  othera  diaphragm  D  with  a  circular  hole  -602™  in  diameter 
was  fastened  in  the  cylinder  at  a  distance  of  2'99™  from  the 
top,  and  the  apparatus  was  placed  between  the  poles  P  of  a 
large  electromagnet,  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field  being  hori- 
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zontal,  and,  therefore,  normal  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The 
magnetic  field  deflects  the  rays,  and  a  study  of  the  geometry  of 
the  ligure  shows  that  none  of  the  rays  passing  through  C  are 
stopped  by  the  diaphragm  D,  if  the  radii  of  curvature  of  their 
paths  are  greater  than  10™  :  and  that  no  ray  for  which  the 
radius  of  curvature  is  less  than  3'8™  can  pass  through  C.  The 
magnetic  field  strength  was  measured  by  means  of  a  standard- 
ized fluxmeter,  and  attained  a  masimnm  value  in  the  experi- 
ments of  about  8000  ganes. 

All  the  rays  passing  throngh  the  hole  C  enter  the  metal 
cylindrical  box  £  connected  to  a  piezo-electric  quartz  and  an 
electrometer,  by  means  of  which  their  charges  are  measured. 
The  top  of  the  box  £  is  made  thick  so  as  to  stop  the  greater 
portion  of  the  7-rays,  which,  if  they  came  oat  at  the  top  might 
produce  secondary  rays  in  sufficient  quantity  to  alter  perceptibly 
the  charge  of  electricity  measured.  The  bottom  of  the  box 
consists  of  a  thin  sheet  of  aluminium ;  its  distance  above  the 
cylinder  B  being  abont  8"". 

To  protect  tne  wires  and  measuring  instruments  from  the 
penetrating  7-rays  the  quartz  and  electrometer  were  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  the  rays  hod  to  pass  through  the  long  pole 
piece  of  the  electromagnet  before  reaching  them,  and  all  wire 
conuections  were  imbedded  in  paratfine  or  ebonite,  which  were 
covered  in  tarn  with  metal  tnbes  put  to  e-arth. 

Tlie  piezo-electric  quartz  had  oeen  calibrated  some  years 
before  by  means  of  a  standard  condenser  and  8ta:ndard  cadmium 
cells.  It  was  recalibrated  by  measuring  the  same  ionization 
current  ooce  by  the  quartz  and  again  by  a  galvanometer,  the 
figure  of  merit  of  which  had  been  determined  by  means  of 
standard  resistances  and  standard  cells.  A  weight  of  one  kilo- 
gram suspended  from  the  quartz  produced  a  displacement 
of  5-86  electrostatic  units  of  electricity. 

The  two  cylindrical  boxes  B  and  £  were  supported  inside  a 
larger  metal  box  F,  in  which  a  high  vacuum  was  prodaced  by 
means  of  a  Oaede  mercury  pump.  The  cylinder  B  (as  well  as 
£)  was  insulated  from  the  box  F  so  that  it  could  be  charged  to 
any  desired  potential,  while  the  box  F  remained  always  put  to 
earth. 

A  series  of  measurements  were  made  with  the  hole  C 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  aluminium  -004°™  thick,  and  with  the 
Cylinder  B  raised  to  different  potentials.  The  curves  in  figure 
2  represent  the  results.  It  will  be  noticed  that  both  positive 
and  negative  currents  reach  maximum  values  for  electric  fields 
of  a  few  volts,  the  negative  potential  required  to  produce  satu- 
ration being  a  trifle  larger  than  the  positive. 

These  currents  are  not  due  to  ordinary  ionization  in  the 
residnal   gas,  for  ionization   currents   at  such   low   pressures 
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would  be  satarated  b;  very  email  electric  forces.  Furtber 
special  seriee  of  experiments  have  shown  that  the  gas  pressure 
has  DO  effect  on  thecarrente  provided  it  ie  below  certain  values 
easily  obtainable  with  tbe  Gaede  pnmp.  The  use  of  carbon 
and  liquid  air  to  reduce  the  pressure  below  that  reached  with 
tbe  pnmp  was  found  to  be  quite  unnecessary. 

Tne  currents  are  undoubtedly  the  results  of  the  superposition 
of  the  charges  carried  by  the  secondary  rays  due  to  the  o-rays 
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on  those  carried  by  the  o-  and  ^S-rays  themselves.  These 
secondary  rays  are  produced  at  the  surfaces  of  tbe  sbeets  of 
aluminium,  botli  that  attached  to  the  bottom  of  E  and  that 
covering  the  bole  C.  Only  those  between  the  sheets  count,  for 
the  others  remain  within  their  respective  boxes  and  do  not 
alter  the  charge  received  by  the  box  E.  If  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  potential  between  the  boxes  B  and  £  the  secondary 
rays  projected  down  from  the  upper  sheet  more  or  less  balance 
those  projected  upward  from  the  lower  sheet.  Ope  cannot 
be  sure,  however,  that  there  is  an  exact  balance,  anid  that  the 
charge  measured  under  these  conditions  is  the  charge  of  the  a- 
and  fi-T&ye  themselves,  for  the  o-rays  traverse  the  sheets  upward 
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and  may  produce  more  secondary  rays  in  the  direction  of  their 
own  motion  than  in  the  reverse  direction,  or  vice  versa  ;  and 
fnrtber,  even  when  t}ie  two  boxes  are  at  the  same  potential 
there  may  be  a  small  electric  field  between  them  due  to  the 
Voita  electromotive  forces. 

If  the  cylinder  B  is  charged  positively  the  negatively 
charged  secondary  rays  are  pnlled  downward,  thus  producing 
a  positive  current  upward  toward  the  box  E,  and  when  the 
field  is  so  strong  that  the  current  has  reached  ita  maximum 
value  all  the  secondary  rays  projected  upward  from  the  lower 
sheet  are  stopped  by  the  electric  force.  If  the  cylinder  B  is 
charged  negatively  the  secondary  rays  are  poshed  upward,  thus 
creating  a  negative  cnrreut  npward,  and  all  the  rays  projected 
downward  from  the  apper  sheet  are  stopped  when  this  current 
is  saturated. 

The  order  of  magnitude  of  the  velocity  of  the  secondary 
rays,  sapposing  them  to  be  electrons,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  difference  of  potential  required  to  stop  them.  If  V  is  this 
difference  of  potential,  and  v,  m,  and  e  are  the  maximum 
vertical  velocity,  mass  and  charge  of  the  electrons 


1 


:  Ye 


/. 


For  electrons  - —  =  1-77  X  10',  and  taking  for  V  40  volts 
=  4  X  10'  e,  m, «,  we  have 

«  =  3-74  X  10'  ^" 
sec. 

It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  rays,  to  which  the  name 

/3-ray  has  been  attached,  have  velocities  greater  than  10"  — - ' 

and  that  a  difference  of  potential  of  many  thousands  of  volts 
would  be  required  to  stop  them.  The  o-rays  could  not  be 
stopped  by  any  difference  of  potential  obtainable. 

The  general  truth  of  the  above  manner  of  explaining 
the  cnrrento  is  confirmed  by  measarements  with  a  magnetic 
field.  On  putting  the  cylinder  B  to  earth  and  on  increasing 
the  magnetic  field  from  0  to  8000  gauss,  one  observes  the 
currents  represented  by  cnrve  1  in  figure  8.  TTp  to  abont  60 
gaoBB  there  is  a  sharp  fall  in  the  valne  of  the  current.  That 
tnis  is  dne  to  the  suppression  of  the  secondary  rays  by  the 
magnetic  field  may  be  made  dear  by  the  following  considera- 
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tione :  The  effect  prodnced  bj  the  majirnetic  field  B  on  the 
secondary  ra;s  is  to  make  them  move  along  the  enrfaces  of 
circular  cylinders,  whose  axes  lie  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  force,  and  whose  radii  r  are  given  by  the  well 
known  formula 

Hr  =  — - 

Now  none  of  the  electrons  starting  from  one  sheet  of  alamininm 
can  reach  the  other,  if  the  maxmmm  diameter  of  these  cylin- 
ders corresponding  to  the  maximum  value  of  »  is  lees  than 
the  smallest  distance  between  the  sheets.     To  allow  for  the 


bulging  of  the  sheets  this  distance  may  be  taken  to  be  about 
.gtnin  "pjig  maximum  vertical  velocity  is  374x1^',  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  horizontal  velocity  is  any 
greater.  Hence  substituting  r  ^  "i™  and  v;=3'74xlO',  we 
nave 

H  3=  53  gauss 

This  is  not  far  from  the  value  of  the  magnetic  field  at  the  end 
of  the  sharp  fall  in  the  currents  represented  by  curve  1  (fig.  3), 
and  we  may  conclude  that  the  currents  beyond  the  minimum 
valve  of  this  curve  are  due  to  the  a-  and  jd-rsys  alone,  the 
secondary  ravs  having  been  suppressed. 

Curve  2  (hgure  3)  reprcBents  currents  measured  with  a  sheet 
of  aluminium  •048"'°  ttiick  covering  the  hole  C.  This  sheet 
stops  the  a-rays  but  lets  most  of  the  J?-rays  through,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  is  no  initial  drop  in  the  curve, 
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indicating  that  the  jS-rays  do  not  produce  secondary  ra;e  of 
fitnall  velocitj. 

The  above  reaiilta  are  similar  to  and  contirni  results  obtained 
several  jears  ago*  in  ezperimentB  on  the  Becondary  raya  due  to 
the  a-raye  from  radium  itself  and  from  radium  C. 

The  curvee  in  figtire  3  indicate  an  increase  in  the  current, 
starting  from  field  strengths  of  about  115  gaues,  until  a  maxi- 
tnam  value  is  reached  in  the  neighborhood  of  3000  gaasG. 
The  increase  is  dne  to  the  progresaive  suppression  of  the  p-r&ya 
by  the  magnetic  field,  and  the  maximum  represents  the  charge 
carried  by  the  o-rays  alone. 

The  smallest  velocity  of  the  /9-raye  may  be  estimated  by  the 
formnla  of  Lorentz 

Hr  : 


where  i*  is  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  v  of  the  ^-particle  to  the 
velocity  w  of  light.  We  have  seen  above  that  a  ray  will  not  be 
stopped  by  the  field,  if  the  radius  of  curvatnre  of  its  path  is 
greater  than  10™ ;  and  since  a  field  of  115  gauss  begins  to  stop 
the  yS-rays,  the  value  of  Hr  for  the  slowest  of  them  is  1150, 
corresponding  to  a  velocity  of  about  1-7x10".  This  value  is  of 
the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  that  (1'85  X 10")  of  the  slowest 
beams  of  rays  previously  observed  coming  from  a  thin-walled 
glass  tube  containins  radium  emanation.T-  and  we  conclude 
that  there  are  no  /9-rays  from  our  source  stopped  by  fields 
Btnaller  than  that  corresponding  to  the  minimum  of  curve  1 
(figure  3). 

On  account  of  the  flatness  of  the  curves  the  maximum 
velocity  of  the  /9-rays  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Those  that  are 
just  suppressed  by  a  field  of  2500  gauss  have  a  velocity'of 
about  98  per  cent  of  that  of  light,  and  5000  ganes  is  sufficient 
to  stop  the  fastest  /3-rays  the  velocity  of  which  has  been 
measnred. 

We  assume,  therefore,  that  the  current  observed  with  a  field 
of  8000  gauss  corresponds  to  the  charge  carried  by  the  a-rays 
alone,  and  that  the  minimum  corresponds  to  the  a-ra;  charge 
diminished  by  that  of  all  the  jS-rays  capable  of  penetrating  the 
glass  of  these  thin  spheres. 

Messrs.  Hahn  and  v,  Baeyer  and  Miss  Meitner  have  observed 
a  few  rays  slower  than  tlie  above,  which  tliey  attribute  to 
radium  B.  These  rays,  however,  probably  do  not  get  out  of 
the  little  sphere  and  are  not  measnred  in  these  experiments. 

•  Diune :  Science,  xilv,  48,  49,  1906 ;  L«  Bkdiam,  Pebniary,  1908 ; 
ComptM  rendnB,  July,  190U. 

i  DoDTu,  Le  H&diani,  ISlt. 

Ak.  Jonit.  Sci.— FovRTH  SBRits,  ToL.  XXXT,  No.  307.— Uarch,  1913. 
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A  number  of  meaenrements  bare  been  made  to  aecertaio  tlie 
effect  produced  by  saperposiag  electric  fields  on  the  mscnetic 
field.  In  generfu,  if  tlie  ma^^netie  field  is  smalt,  the  electric 
field  produces  a  large  change  in  the  value  of  the  currentB. 
Charing  the  cylinder  R  to  +88  volts,  for  instance,  increases 
the  current  to  four  or  five  times  its  value,  while,  if  the  poten- 
tial is  — 8S  volts,  the  current  ie  diminished  about  the  same 
amount,  becoming  negative.  These  changes  are  due,  undouht' 
edly,  to  the  drift  prodnced  by  the  electric  field  in  the  electroue 
forming  the  secondary  rays,  in  spite  of  the  suppressing  effect 
of  the  magnetic  field. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  saturated  cnrrent  for  large  magnetic 
fields  is  not  changed  more  than  a  few  per  cent  (1  —  8)  by 
electric  fields  up  tn  1800  volts.  In  general,  the  effect  due  to  a 
positive  charge  given  to  the  cylinder  B  is  somewhat  greater 
than  that  due  to  a  negative  charge.  The  effect  of  small  electric 
fields  is  small ;  for  instance,  in  one  experiment  with  H  =  8000 
gauss,  an  electric  field  of  +2  volts  increased  the  cnrrent  2-5 
per  cent,  and  a  field  of  —2  volts  decreased  it  '8  per  cent, 
When  the  cylinder  B  is  put  to  earth  the  electric  field  is  very 
small,  for  both  B  and  E  are  covered  with  sheets  of  the  same 
metal,  aluminium,  and  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  the  maxi- 
mum current  is  not  altered  appreciably  by  any  small  drift  in 
the  electrons  due  to  the  Yolta  electromotive  force. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
magnitude  of  the  charge  carried  by  the  a-rays  from  a  given 
quantity  of  emanation.  In  a  preliminary  esperiment,  in  which 
the  glass  sphere  containing  the  emanation  was  small,  the  posi- 
tive cliarge  did  not  decrease  with  the  time  as  fast  as  it  should 
according  to  the  law  of  decay  of  the  emanation.  This  was  prob- 
ably due  to  a  gradual  shifting  of  the  bnbble  of  emanation  in 
the  sphere,  portions  of  the  latter's  walls  being  too  thick  to 
allow  all  the  o-particles  to  pass  through. 

Tliis  progressive  change  did  not  take  place  in  the  two  series 
of  experiments,  the  data  of  which  is  contained  in  the  subjoined 
table.  In  these  experiments  the  spheres  bad  much  larger 
volumes  than  the  bubbles,  and  the  currents  followed  very 
closely  the  law  of  decay  of  the  emanation  with  the  time. 

The  quantity  of  emanation  contained  in  each  of  the  glass 
spheres  was  measured  by  comparing  the  ionization  due  to  its 
7-rays  with  that  due  to  the  7-rays  from  a  secondary  radium 
standard  belonging  tn  the  laboratory  of  Madame  Curie.  This 
standard  had  been  compared  previously  with  the  international 
primary  standard.  A  correction  was  made  for  the  difference 
in  thickness  of  the  glass  of  the  little  sphere  and  that  of  the 
tube  in  the  radium  standard,  the  magnitnde  of  the  correction 
being  estimated  by  covering  a  little  bnlb  with  a  sheet  of  aln- 
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mininm  eqaivHlent  in  thickneas  to  the  walls  of  the  radiom 
staDdard  tube.  The  fignres  in  colamns  3  and  9  represent  the 
qDantities  of  emanation  in  tlie  spheres  at  the  time  of  the 
experiments  (columns  1  and  7),  and  were  calculated  by  means 
of  the  lavT  of  decay  of  the  emanation,  using  the  constant 
X=  -0075  (hour"').  The  quantities  of  emanation  are  expressed 
in  curiei,  the  curie  bein^  the  amount  of  emanation  in  equili- 
brium with  one  gram  of  radium. 

Colnmne  4  and  10  contain  the  observed  charges  in  electro- 
static nnits  received  per  second  by  tlie  box  E,  with  a  magnetic 
field  of  8000  gauss  and  the  cylinder  B  put  to  eartli ;  and 
columns  5  and  11  contain  the  values  of  these  charees  divided 
by  the  corresponding  quantities  of  emanation,  tnat  is,  the 
charges  per  second  due  to  the  a-rays  from  one  curie  of 
emanation. 

That  all  the  a-rays  projected  vertically  upward  emerge 
from  the  glass  sphere  in  these  experiments  may  be  infeired  as 
follows:  columns  2  and  8  contain  the  thicknesses  of  tlie  sheets 
of  aluminium  that  covered  the  hole  C,  and  it  appears  that  a 
sheet  -004°""  thick  did  not  diminish  the  magnitude  of  the 
current  per  curie  of  emanation.  All  the  a-particlee,  therefore, 
mnst  have  left  the  surface  of  the  glass  with  at  least  a  certain 
minimum  velocity.  The  magnitude  of  this  minimnm  velocity 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  no  dimiontion  in  the 
charge  measured  occurred  on  increasing  the  magnetic  field  up 
to  8000  gauss.  We  have  seen  that,  if  rays  are  not  stopped 
by  the  field  the  radii  of  their  paths  must  be  at  least  10™, 
Hence,  for  the  a-rays  from  the  sphere 

Hr  =   ^~  >  80000 

or  since, —  5  X 10'  approximately, 

r  >  4  X  10-   -''— 

The  velocity  of  the  o-partiele  when  projected  from  the  emana- 
tion is  17X  10'.  and  therefore  all  the  a-particlea  emerging  from 
the  sphere  must  have  had  velocities  greater  than  about  a  quarter 
of  this.  It  follows  that  all  the  a-particles  projected  opward 
must  have  passed  through  the  glass  wall  of  the  sphere,  for,  if 
&  part  of  this  wall  had  stopped  a-particles  neighboring  portions 
would  have  just  let  them  through,  and  these  wonld  have  had 
small  velocities.* 
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For  the  eanie  reason  there  cannot  have  been  a  diffuEion  of 
the  atotnE  of  radium  A,  B,  or  G  into  the  mercnry  a  sufficient 
distance  to  appreciably  absorb  the  orays. 

The  average  value  of  the  chaise  per  curie  is  '363  e.  s.  11.  per 
second,  and  since,  as  we  have  seen,  only  '0040U  of  the  rays  pro- 
jected in  all  directions  pass  through  the  hole  0,  the  total  charge 
carried  by  all  the  a-rays  from  one  curie  of  emanation  with  tne 
eqailibrium  amounts  of  radium  A  B  C  is  90-8  e.  s.  u.  per 
second.  This  is  almost  three  times  the  charge  31'6  carried  per 
second  by  the  a-rays  from  radium  C  alone,  as  measured  by 
Rutherford  and  Geiger,*  and  corresponds  to  three  times  as 
many  a-particles,  those  from  the  emanation  and  radium  A  as 
well  as  radium  0. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  number  of  important  constants  can 
be  calculated  from  the  value  of  the  charfre  carried  by  the 
o-raya.  Among  them  the  following  may  be  determined  by 
using  accurately  known  data  only : 

In  the  first  place  we  may  calculate  the  volume  v  of  helium 
produced  per  second  by  one  gram  of  radium  together  with  its 
emanation  and  radinm  ABC,  using  simply  uie  volume  of 
hydrogen  liberated  iu  the  electrolysis  of  water.  One  ampere 
liberates  ■123™'  of  hydrogen  per  second  at  15°,  and  therefore 
if  N  is  the  number  of  molecules  in  1"°'  at  15°  and  e  is  the 
elemeotary  charge  in  e.  s.  u. 

Ne  =   1-22  X  lO" 

Since  each  a-particle  carries  the  charge  2e  the  total  charge 
carried  by  the  a-particles  from  the  gram  of  radium  is  2vNe 
per  second.  Remembering  to  add  the  a-particle  from  the 
radium  itself  to  those  from  the  emanation  and  radium  A  and 
C  we  have 

2Neu  =   --  X  90-8 


This  gives  for  the  volume  of  helium  produced  per  year  per 
gram  of  radium  157"""*  at  15".  Boltwood  and  Rutlierfordf 
recently  found  ISfi"""'  at  0°, 

The  volume  Y  of  the  emanation  in  equilibrium  with  one 
gram  of  radium  may  be  calciikted  by  using  in  addition  to  the 
above  data  the  constants  X  of  the  emanation,  which  lias  been 
very  accurately  measured,:^  and  is  \  =  2-085X10"'  (sec"'). 

•SoyaJ  Society  Proc.,  A.,  Ang.  27,  IWM. 
f  SitztingBber.  Akod.  Wisa.,  Wien,  Mtircli,  1912. 

lUBdAme  Uaria,  Traits  ds  RadioaotiviCe,  I,  chap,  vi,  Bntberford,  Sits- 
nsKsber.  Akad.  Wis*.,  Wieti,  March,  1912. 
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Aesaming  that  each  atom  of  emanation  that  disintegrates 

Eroduces  one  atom  of  helium,  it  appears  that  the  voinme  of 
eiiura  prodnced  per  second  by  the  emanation  alone  (i.  e.  ^) 
must  equal  the  volume  of  emanation  that  disappears  per 
second,  and  this  from  the  definition  of  X  is  XV,     Hence 

i«  =  XV  =  1-24X10-' 
and  V  =  ■594'°"'  at  15° 
The  average  of  the  best  meaenrements  of  this  volume  is  60°"",* 
the  measuretnents  themselves  varying  between  •52'°'"  and  ■66'"". 
The  constant  of  radium  itself  can  be  calculated  from  the  vol- 
ume of  helium  {^v)  produced  per  second  from  one  gram, 
and  from  the  atomic  weigiit  of  radium  226  :  for,  assuming  that 
one  atom  of  radium  on  disintegrating  produces  one  atom  of 
helinm,  ^  represents  the  volume  that  would  be  occupied  by 
the  fraction  of  a  gram  of  radium  disintegrating  per  second, 
if  it  were  a  gas.     The  mass  of  this  fraction  equals  ^v  mnlti- 

EHed  by  226  and  by  one-half  the  mass  of  a  cubic  centimeter  of 
ydrogcn,  and  also  equals  by  definition  the  constant  X'  of 
radium.    Hence 

X'=l-26xl0-"  (sec'). 
This  corresponds  to  the  disintegration  of  half  a  given  mass  of 
radium  in  1800  years. 

In  making  the  above  calculations  we  have  followed  the  gen- 
erally accepted  theory  of  radio-active  transformations,  assnm- 
ing  that  each  atom  that  disintegrates,  except  those  of  radium 
B,  emits  a  single  atom  of  helium  carrying  a  double  charge. 
The  only  data  used  in  addition  to  the  charge  carried  by  the 
a-rays  from  a  given  quantity  of  emanation  are  such  well  known 
constants  as  the  mass  of  a  cm'  of  hydrogen,  the  voinme  of 
hydrogen  liberated  per  second  by  one  ampere  of  current,  the 
constant  of  the  emanation  and  the  atomic  weight  of  radium. 
The  actual  number  N  of  molecules  per  cm*  of  gas  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  elementary  charge  do  not  enter  separately 
into  the  calculations.  We  may  obtain  a  value  of  the  elemen- 
tary charge,  however,  by  taking  the  number  of  a-particles 
expelled  per  second  by  the  quantity  of  radium  C  in  equilibrium 
with  one  gram  of  radium  determined  by  Butherford  and 
tieiger.t     This  number  is  w^3'4xlO"",  from  which  we  have 

e  =  4-46x10-'*  e.  «.  u. 
This  is  several  per  cent  smaller  than  some  of  the  best  values 
recently  published,  and  if  we  take  4'7xl0-'°asa  good  aver- 
age of  these  values  of  e,  we  get  for  n 
n=  322X10" 

'Bntherford,  Phil.  Mag.,  1908;  Dabierae,  Comptea  rendns,  Uay,  1908; 
RuDia;  Md  Ont;,  Cbem.  Soc,  1009. 

tRo7.  Soc.  Proc.,  A,  Izixi,  Aug.  27,  1908  ;  PbjB.  Zeitaohr.,  190S. 
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as  the  number  of  o-particles  emitted  per  second  by  one  gram 
of  radiani  alone. 

Columns  6  and  12  in  the  table  contain  tbe  ratioB  of  tbe  nega- 
tive to  the  positive  charges  projected  vertically  upward  from 
the  little  spheres.  The  negative  charge  was  estimated  by  tak- 
ing the  difference  between  the  minimnm  and  the  saturated 
values  of  the  currents,  the  former  for  field  strengths  of  about 
80  gauss,  and  tbe  latter,  SOOO  gauss.  The  average  value  of  the 
ratio  is  '63,  and,  assuming  that  a  ^-particle  carries  half  the 
chai^  of  an  a-particle,  this  corresponds  to  the  emission  in  the 
vertical  direction  of  3'8  ^-particles  for  every  three  a-particles. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  /S-particles  come 
from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  little  spheres  either  by 
reflection  or  as  secondary  rays.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  /S-particles  due  to  this  effect  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  experiment.  A.  very  small  thin-walled  sphere  of 
glass  was  filled  with  emanation,  but  no  mercury  was  allowed 
to  flow  into  it.  On  measuring  the  charges  with  this  sphere  as 
the  source  of  rays  the  following  ratios  were  found  : 

Charge  ^  -52,  -535,  -53,  -485,  -486,  -48  ;  average   805 

which  corresponds  to  three  ^particles  for  every  three  a-parti- 
cles. In  this  experiment  there  was  no  metal  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  sphere.  On  placing  a  small  sheet  of  brass 
about  1'°'"  thick  close  under  the  sphere,  nowever,  the  ratio  was 
found  to  increase,  the  values  being 

Charge  T  -fiOSi-eiS, -625,  -61  ;  average  -616. 

This  is  approximately  the  ratio  obtained  with  mercury  in  the 
sphere. 

From  these  experiments  we  conclude  that  the  number  of 
/S-particles  emitted  by  the  emanation  and  radium  ABC,  and 
capable  of  traversing  the  thin  walls  of  the  spheres,  is  about 
equal  to  the  number  of  a-pitrticles  emitted  in  the  same  length 
of  time.*  To  get  the  total  number  of  /3-particles  actually  pro- 
jected from  the  active  substances  wc  must  add  to  the  above 
those  few  slow  j9-particle8  that  are  known  to  come  from  radium 
B  with  perhaps  other  slow  ones  that  may  be  emitted  by  the 
emanation  ana  radium  A. 

*  BntherfoTd,  Phil.  Uag.  1906;  Hakower,  Phil.  Uftg-  IMS. 
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Art.  XXYII. — The  Resolution  of  Interference  Fringes  ;  by 
C.  Bakus. 

1.  Experiment. — Tlie  following  remarks  apply  to  ioterfer- 
ence  fringes  produced  preferality  by  the  bi-prism,  though 
YouDg's  slits  and  the  other  methods  of  couree  show  the  same 
result*.  The  experiment  is  straightforward,  aa  is  given  in 
fig.  1,  but  the  effect  obtained  is  at  first  quite  unexpected. 


'V^^ 


In  fig.  1  the  arc  light  A  passing  the  condenser  C  and  the 
slit  S,  falls  on  the  bi-prisin  B  and  then  upon  the  direct  vision 
spectroscope  S'  O  ( preferably  of  the  grating  form  like  that  of 
Mr,  Ives),  where  iS"  is  the  slit,  G  the  grating  with  attached 

grism,   L  and  L'  the  collimator   and   eyepiece,   respectively, 
oth  slite  iSand  8'  must  be  as  fine  as  possible,  the  spectrum 
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seen  being  jnst  short  of  darkness  to  obtain  the  sharpeBt  efiects, 
though  the  results  are  perfectly  distinct,  if  more  washed,  for 
wider  slits. 

What  one  would  expect  to  see  as  the  spectroscope  S'O  is 
moved  across  tlie  field  from  left  to  right  is  the  usual  form  of 
channeled  spectrum,  with  the  fringes  moving  horizontally  from 
end  to'  end  of  it.  What  actually  appears,  however,  is  a  succes- 
sion of  intercepts  l>etween  an  upper  and  a  lower  horizontal,  of 
broad  concentrically  circular  or  oval  alworption  bands,  all  of 
a  very  large  radius,  the  displacement  being  on  the  plan  shown 
in  fig.  2,  or  the  reverse.  In  other  words,  the  spectroscope 
reveals  the  similarly  intercepted  arcs  of  large  absorption  bauds. 
The  arcs  if  essentially  horizontal  move  up  and  down,  if  essen- 
tially vertical  right  and  left.  They  are  never  quite  vertical, 
and  they  become  thinner  and  more  crowded  toward  the  ends 
of  the  spectrum.     The  groups  1,  2,  3,  appear  in  snccession. 

The  phenomenon  is  exceptionally  sensitive  to  changes  in  the 
approximate  verticality  of  tlie  slit,  so  that  if  the  spectroscope  is 
slightly  rotated  on  its  axis,  ail  the  groups  may  i-eappear  in 
turn. 

2.  Explanatio7i. — To  interpret  this  phenomenon  it  is  con- 
venient to  plot  the  order  ra  of  a  given  fringe  in  terms  of  its 
distance  x  from  the  center  of  fringes,  where  n  —  (c  /  r  ( X  /  2) )  a;, 
r  being  the  virtual  distance  of  the  fringes  on  the  screen,  here 
the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  from  the  virtual  position  of  the 
two  slit  images  for  the  wave  length  X.  There  will  be  dark 
bands  for  a  given  color  X,  as  fie,  3  shows,  whenever  n.  =  1,  8, 
5,  etc.  The  two  lines  drawn  show  the  limits  of  the  spectrum 
for  any  distance  of  fringe  x  and  the  heavy  horizontal  lines  the 
number  of  dark  bands  to  be  expected.  Thus  for  the  value 
of  X  corresponding  to  vr,  there  will  be  three  black  bands  in 
the  spectrum,  their  color  distribution  depending  upon  their 
position  between  v  and  r.  As  the  slit  moves  from  right  to 
left  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  valnes  of  x,  bands  will 
enter  the  red  end  and  leave  the  violet  end,  for  a  positive  value 
of  X  and  do  just  the  reverse  for  a  negative  value  of  x. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  will  happen  if  the  fine 
slit  is  not  quite  parallel  to  the  line  interference  fringes,  crowded 
together  as  they  are  in  a  vertical  band  about  half  an  inch  in 
breadth.  The  oblique  but  tine  slit  in  such  a  case  corresponds 
to  a  succession  of  values  of  x  depending  upon  the  obliquity 
and  length  of  the  slit,  and  the  diagram,  tig.  3,  therefore,  shows 
the  case  for  only  one  point  in  the  length  of  the  slit.  It  is  thus 
necessary  to  introduce  the  third  dimension  corresponding  to 
the  breadth  of  spectrum,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  fig.  3, 
which  plane  may  be  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  bottom 
point  of  the  slit.    If  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  oblique 
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liae  of  the  effective  slit  is  /&,  the  spectrum  correspoadtng  to 
the  top  point  of  the  slit  will  be  v'r",  bo  that  all  the  bands  have 
been  aisplaced  toward  the  violet.  Since  the  internal  points  of 
the  Elit  correspond  to  the  intermediate  epectra  between  vr  and 
vV,  the  epecimm  will  thus  contain  curved  black  bands  with 
the  tope  toward  the  violet  and  their  bottom  toward  the  red. 
Preciselv  the  opposite  will  be  the  case  at  i"'h"'  for  a  negative 
value  of  X,  t. «.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  center  of  interference 
fringes.  If  the  slit  moves,  the  general  motion  of  bands  will 
remain  as  already  explained,  only  there  must  now  be  succee- 
eive  changes  of  form. 

Thus  it  the  slit  takes  the  position  t'b'  (some  distance  apart 
from  top  to  bottom  of  spectrum)  there  can  be  but  one  black 
band  in  the  spectram,  running  from  the  red  at  the  bottom  to 
the  violet  at  the  top  and  being,  therefore,  nearly  horizontal. 
At  t"b"  a  single  band  mnst  run  from  the  violet  at  the  bottom 
to  the  red  at  the  top.  i.  e.,  with  rercrsed  slope,  so  that  clearly 
with  the  projected  slit  symmetrical  to  a!=;0  the  bands  if 
appearing  (as  they  do  in  multiple  in  a  proper  position  of  the 
bi'prism  B,  fig.  1,  close  to  the  spectroscope  S^G),  must  be  quite 
horizontal  in  the  middle  and  curved  upwards,  or  the  reverse, 
at  both  ends. 

Following  fig.  3  for  a  given  obliquity  and  length  of  slit,  all 
conditions  may  be  easily  computed.  It  is  clear,  moreover, 
that  the  bands  can  never  be  closed  curves,  but  are  limited  to 
arcs  cnt  off  by  the  band  of  spectrum  from  a  series  of  concen- 
tric closed  carves.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  the 
elliptic  interferences,  which  they  in  many  respects  recall ;  but 
the  ellipticB  are  essentially  closed  curves  moving  as  a  whole  in 
the  same  direction. 

Brown  nniveraity,  Provideoce,  R.  I. 
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Akt.  XXVIII.—  The  Purijlcation  of  Barium  Sulphate  precip- 
itated in  the  Determination  of  Barium  ;  by  r.  A.  Ooooh 
and  D.  U.  Hill. 
[Contribotions  from  the  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Tale  Uiut. — coilii.] 

When  in  the  determination  of  bArium  as  the  sulphate  the 
precipitation  h  made  in  the  presence  of  alkali  salts,  consider- 
able errors — sometimes  as  much  as  20  milligrams  in  one  half 
pram  of  precipitate — may  be  occasioned  by  occlusion  of  the 
foreign  salts.  It  has  been  found  that,  upon  dissolving  the  pre- 
cipitate of  barium  sulphate  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
evaporating  to  dryness,  the  barium  snipliate  crystallizes  in  more 
or  less  coarsely  granular  crystals  which  may  be  washed  free 
from  the  other  sulphates.*    'the  evaporation  must  be  made  with 


special  caro  in  order  to  avoid  loss  by  spattering  and  creeping. 
With  a  ring  burner  this  process  takes  several  hours,  but  with  a 
Hempel  burner  an  evaporation  can  be  made  safely  in  about 
one  half  hour.  The  present  oMect  has  been  to  find  out  whether 
the  evaporation  cannot  be  safely  made  by  directing  the  flame 
of  a  blast  lamp  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  thus  sub- 
stitnting  for  the  Hempel  burner  a  piece  of  apparatus  that  is  in 
more*  general  use. 

Preliminary  experiments  to  determine  whether  an  evapo- 
ration without  loss  of  barium  sulphate  conld  be  made  with  the 
blast  lamp  were  carried  out  in  the  following  manner :  Crystal- 
lized barium  chloride  (C.P.)  was  powdered  and  bottled  witbont 
diring,  and  the  water  content  determined  by  gentle  ignition. 
Of  this  salt  portions  of  05000  grm.  each  were  weighed  into  a 
previously  weighed  platinum  crucible.  About  5™'  of  water 
*Har,  thii  Joonial,  xM,  260,  1891. 
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was  added,  and  tlieri  from  2™'  to  5™'  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
water  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  were  evaporated  o£E  by 
directing  a  small  flame  from  the  blaat  lamp  nearly  vertic- 
ally downward  upon  the  liquid.  The  ovaporatton  required 
about  fifteen  minuteB.  The  reeults  obtained  upon  weighing 
the  crucible  and  barium  sulphate  were  satisfactory  in  three 
cases  out  of  Ave,  hut  in  the  other  two  cases  there  was  loss. 
To  prevent  this  a  cone  of  fine  platinum  gauze  was  fitted  into 
the  mouth  of  the  crucible  and  the  flame  was  directed  against  the 
point  of  the  cone.  This  prevented  the  loss  by  spattering.  The 
point  of  the  cone  must  not  be  allowed  to  dip  into  the  liquid, 
for  otherwise  some  of  the  barinm  sulphate  will  be  left  above 
the  gauze  and  may  be  blown  away.  Tlie  gauze  was  weighed 
with  the  crucible  and  cover  each  time,  so  that  if  any  of  the 
barium  sulphate  should  spatter  against  the  gauze  its  weight 
would  not  be  lost.  The  results  where  the  gauze  was  used  were 
more  consistently  satisfactory  and  we  felt  encouraged  to  carry 
on  further  experiments  using  the  gauze,  but  not  without  it. 
The  average  time  required  lor  completing  an  evaporation  in 
these  and  subsequent  experiments  wnere  the  gauze  was  used 
was  about  one  half  hour.  Table  I  gives  the  results  of  the 
experiments  in  which  the  naked  fiame  was  directed  upon  the 
solution,  Table  II  those  of  the  experiments  in  which  the  gauze 
was  interposed. 


Wt.  ofBaCl,.8H,0 

BaSO,  found 

BaSO.  by  theory 

Error 

gtm. 

gnn. 

grm. 

grm- 

0-4996 

0-4714 

0-4773 

+  0-0001 

0*4996 

0-4774 

0-4773 

+  00001 

0-4996 

0-4747 

0-4773 

—  0-0026 

0-4996 

0-4773 

0-4773 

0-0000 

€'4996 

0-4765 

0-4773 

—0-0008 

Wt.  of  BaUl..SH,0 
tnken 

Tasli  11. 
BaSO,  found        B«SO,  by  theory 

Error 

grm. 

grm. 

grm. 

grm. 

0-4996 

0-4770 

0  4773 

—  0-0003* 

0-4996 

0-4777 

0-4773 

+  0-0004 

0-4996 

0-476H 

0-4773 

-(1-0005 

0-4996 

0-4768 

0-4773 

-00005 

0  4996 

0-4774 

04773 

+  0-0001 

04996 

0-4776 

0-4773 

+  0-0003 

'The  tip  at  the  ganze  dipped  into  the  liqaid. 


For  use  in  the  subsequent  experiments  a  solution  to  contain 
approximately  0-5  grin,  of  BaCI,  .2H,0  in  50™'  was  prepared 
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by  weighiDg  out  20  grin,  of  tlie  BaCl, .  2H,0,  transferring  it  to 
a  2-liter  measuring  flask,  and  HUing  the  Hask  to  the  mark  with 
distilled  water.  The  quantity  of  the  solution  nsed  in  each 
experiment  was  determined  by  drawing  portions  of  50'°"  from 
a  burette  into  previously  weighed  glass-stoppered  Erlenmeyer 
flasks  and  weighing.  Since  O'Ol  grm.  of  the  solution  contained 
only  O'OOOl  grm,  of  BaCl, ,  2H,0,  it  was  not  necessary  to  weigh 
more  accurately  than  to  one  centigram.  However,  the  weign- 
ing  was  usnally  made  to  a  milligram. 

In  the  first  series  of  experiments  determinations  of  barium 
in  the  absence  of  salts  of  other  metals  were  made  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  effect  of  the  treatment  of  the  precipitate  of 
barium  sulphate  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  way  described  was 
tried.  The  procedure  in  detail  was  as  follows:  One  cubic  centi- 
meter of  strong  sulphuric  acid  was  added  to  100*°"  of  water  in  a 
250  or  350™'T>eaker,  and  the  mixture  was  heated  to  boiling. 
The  weighed  amount  of  barium  chloride  solution  was  washed 
from  the  Erlenmeyer  flask  into  the  hot  acid  solution.  The 
beaker  was  then  allowed  to  stand  on  the  steam-bath  for  a  few 
hours,  and  iu  most  cases  at  least  one  night  intervened  between 
the  precipitating  and  the  filtering  of  the  material.  The  pre- 
cipitate was  filtered  on  ashless  paper  {ash  0-00011  grm.)  with- 
out using  pressure,  ignited  with  ttie  paper  in  a  weighed  plati- 
num crucible,  and  brought  to  constant  weight  with  a  Bunsen 
burner.  From  2  to  5™'  of  snlphuric  acid  were  then  added,  the 
gauze  cone  fitted  in  the  crucible,  the  evaporation  made  as  in 
the  previously  described  experiments,  and  the  crucible  with  its 
contents,  the  gauze,  and  cover,  weighed.  Only  a  trifling 
change  of  weight  would  be  expected,  since  the  only  solid  mate- 
rial tliat  could  he  occluded  in  the  original  precipitate  is  barium 
chloride.  As  this  would  take  the  place  of  an  equivalent  amonnt 
of  the  sulphate,  and  the  molecular  weights  of  the  chloride  and 
sulphate  do  not  differ  greatly,  no  very  great  error  could  be 
introduced  in  this  way.  In  the  reverse  process — the  determi- 
nation of  sulphate  by  precipitation  with  excess  of  barium  chlo- 
ride—" the  occlusion  of  barium  chloride  in  the  precipitate  of 
barium  snlpliate  may  lead  to  very  serious  error."  *  Table' III 
gives  the  results  of  the  experiments  just  described,  corrected 
for  the  filter  ash.  OOOOi  grm. 

In  the  next  series  of  experiments,  10'°"  portions  of  a  20  per 
cent  solution  of  potassium  chloride  were  added  to  the  100™' 
of  water  and  the  1™'  of  sulphuric  acid  before  the  precipitation 
was  made.  The  procedure  just  described  was  then  followed 
to  the  point  where  the  evaporation  with  snlphuric  acid  was 
completed.  The  material  was  then  washed  from  the  crncibie 
*  Kchards  kdcI  P&rker,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Hd.,  vol.  mi,  p.  76. 
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BdSO, 
found 
before 
treatm't 

B«SO, 
fonnd 
ftfter 
treatm't 

Resiilte  redoced  to  60  grm. 
of  aolntiou 

Wt.  of 
uted 

BaSO. 
before 
treatm't 

BaSO, 

after 

treatm't 

BaSOt 
by 
theory 

En-or 

grm. 

gnu. 

gwn. 

gnn. 

gnn- 

gna. 

grm. 

50-281 

0-4767 

0-4766 

0-4740 

0-4739 

0-4737 

+  0-0002 

50-348 

0-4784 

0-4771 

0-4751 

0-4736 

0-4737 

+  0-0001 

50-199 

0-4764 

0-4764 

0-4745 

0-4735 

0-4737 

-0-OOOS 

50-293 

0-4786 

0-4765 

0-4158 

0-4737 

0-4737 

0-0000 

onto  El  filter-paper  and  washed  thoronglily  to  remove  the  potas- 
Biuin  Bulphate.  The  filter  was  dried  and  iguited  in  the  crn- 
cible,  and  the  crucible  and  contents  broagbt  to  constant  weight 
Table  IV  gives  the  results  of  this  series.  Correction  has  been 
made  for  the  vFeight  of  the  ash  (0-0001  grm.)  of  the  second 
filter-paper,  that  of  the  first  paper  having  been  dissolved,  pre- 
Bumably,  by  the  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid. 


Tabl«  IV. 

Beenlta  rednoed  to  60  urm. 

of  aolntiou 

BaSO. 

BaSO, 
found 

wt.  of 

BaSO. 

BaBO, 

BbSO« 

BaCl.  sol. 

before 

after 

before 

after 

by 

used. 

treatm't 

treatm't 

treatm't 

treatm't 

theory 

Error 

gm. 

gnu. 

grm. 

gnn. 

gnn 

50-262 

0-4bl4 

0-4749 

0-4789 

0-4724 

0-4737 

-0-0013 

50171 

0-487U 

0-4772 

0-4854 

0-4756 

0-4737 

+  0-0019 

50-281 

0-4804 

0-4769 

0'4777 

0-4732 

0-4737 

-0-0005 

50-285 

0-4838 

0'4762 

0-4810 

0-4735 

04737 

-0-0002 

50-330 

0-4805 

0-4755 

0  4774 

0-4724 

0-4737 

—  0-001? 

50-320 

0-4818 

0-4766 

0-4787 

0-4736 

0-4737 

— o-oooi 

60-278 

0-4813 

0-4765 

0-4786 

0-4738 

0-4737 

+  0-0001 

50-301 

0-4804 

0-4751 

0-4775 

0-4723 

0-4737 

-0-0014* 

60-274 

0-4797 

0-4762 

0-4771 

0-4736 

0-4737 

-0-0001 

50-236 

0-4790 

0-4753 

0-4768 

0-4731 

0-4737 

-0-0006 

Av.    Q-4789      04:33 
*  A  slight  loss  by  creeping  was  expected  in  this  experiment. 

This  investigation  shows  tliat  the  evaporation  can  be  carried 
out  successfully  with  the  use  of  the  blast  lamp  and  platinum 
gauze  as  a  substitute  for  the  Hempel  burner,  and  that,  although 
tlie  accuracy  of  the  results  is  not  as  great  as  could  be  wished, 
yet,  where  alkali  salts  are  present,  this  method  of  purification 
reduces  the  otiierwise  very  large  error  to  a  value  at  most  not 
more  than  one  or  two  milligrams  for  half  a  gram  of  barinm 
sulphate. 
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Abt.  XXIX. — TAe   Siffn^ance  of  the  Piltdown  Skull:  by 
6boboe  Gbaht  MaoCurdt. 

A  DI8C0TEBT  of  unusnal  importance  from  the  viewpoint  of 
human  origins  was  orticially  announced  on  December  18  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  Briefly  the 
facts  are  these.  Four  years  ago  in  passing  up  the  Onse  valley 
from  Iiis  home  in  Lewes  (Sussex)  into  the  Weald,  Mr.  Charles 
Dawson,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  noticed  that  the  roadway  had  been  mended 
recently  with  flints  of  a  kind  that  he  had  not  seen  before  in 
that  region.  These  were  traced  to  their  source,  which  proved 
to  be  a  pit  near  Piltdown  Common,  Visiting  the  pit  he 
learned  that  the  workmen  had  dug  out  a  "  thing  like  a  cocoa- 
nut"  and  after  breaking  it  up  had  thrown  away  the  pieces. 
After  a  long  search  Mr.  Dawson  and  Dr.  A.  Smith  Woodward, 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  London,  recovered  most  of 
the  fragments,  which  proved  to  be  parts  of  a  human  skull. 
At  a  later  date  the  right  half  of  a  lower  jaw  with  first  and  sec- 
ond molars  in  situ  was  dug  out  of  the  undisturbed  gravel. 
Both  skull  and  jaw  came  from  about  four  feet  below  the 
surface  and  not  far  apart,  so  that  both  probably  belong  to  the 
same  individual.  The  bones  are  mineralized  and  stained  to  a 
rnddy-brown  color  as  are  the  sands  and  flints  among  which 
they  were  found. 

The  most  diligent  search  has  failed  to  reveal  other  parts  of 
this  human  skeleton.  But  the  finding  of  fossil  animal  remains 
in  the  same  pit,  both  associated  with  rudely  worked  flints, 
makes  Piltdown  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  prehjetoric  sta- 
tions ever  uncovered.  The  fossils  include  broken  pieces  of  a 
Pliocene  type  of  elephant  {Elsphaa  meridionalis),  a  cusp  of 
the  molar  of  a  mastodon,  teeth  of  Hippopotamus,  Castor,  and 
ICouugf  and  a  fragment  of  an  antler  of  Cervue  elaphu$. 
These  were  all  in  the  same  mineralized  condition  and  of  the 
same  color  as  the  human  bones. 

"When  the  pieces  of  the  cranium  were  all  put  together,  it  was 
possible  to  estimate  the  cranial  capacity,  which  Dr.  A.  Smith 
Woodward  gives  as  not  less  than  1070".  The  bones  are  tough 
and  hard,  and  the  walls  of  the  brain  case  exceedingly  thick, 
the  average  thickness  of  the  frontal  and  parietal  being  at  least 
one  ceniimeter.  The  face  and  the  greater  part  of  the  brow 
ridge  are  missing.  The  length  of  the  cranium  from  glabella 
to  inion  is  about  190'°™,  while  the  greatest  parietal  width  is 
150°"".  The  forehead  is  steeper  and  the  brow  ridge  feebler 
than  in  the  later  Neanderthal  type.     The  cranium  is  low  and 
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broad  with  a  marked  flatnese  on  top,  aud  the  mastoid  processes 
are  relative!;  small. 

Tlie  lower  jaw  ie,  in  some  respects,  more  primitive  than  the 
cranium.  The  horizontal  ramus  is  rather  slender,  resembling 
in  shape  that  of  a  ;onng  chimpanzee,  especially  in  the  region 
of  the  symphysis.  Only  two  teeth,  the  nrst  and  second  molars, 
were  found,  and  these  were  in  their  sockets.     They  are  typi- 


Fia.  2.    CbimpanzM. 
Fio.  4.    The  Snsaei  jaw. 

A,  Articular  pn>cea«  or  condyle  {broken  in  the  Subbci  lower  jaw).     S,  Sig- 
moid notch,     c.  Canine  tooth.     1.  2,  3,  First,  second,  and  third  molars. 
From  a  sketch  by  Sir  Hay  Lankeater  in  The  Daily  JVUgraph. 

caliy  hnman  altlionfrh  relatively  of  large  size  and  narrow,  thns 
requiring  more  linear  space  for  their  setting  in  the  jaw.  Each 
has  a  fifth  cusp.  The  crowns  are  worn  flat  by  mastication, 
indicating  that  the  canines  were  not  so  prominent  as  to  inter- 
fere with  essentially  human  processes  of  trituration,  also  that 
tiie  individual  was  of  adult  age.  The  ascending  ramus  is 
unusually  broad  and  the  sigmoid  notch  at  the  top  in  front  of 
the  articular  process  is  shallow.  In  these  rc8|)ect8,  the  Sussex 
lower  jaw  approaches  that  found  near  Heidelberg.     The  feeble 
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brow  ridges,  the  small  area  for  the  insertioD  of  the  temporal 
mnscles,  the  rather  ineignificaDt  mastoid  processes,  and  the 
slender  lower  jaw,  point  to  a  member  of  the  female  sex.  Dr. 
Woodward  regards  the  skull  as  belonging  to  a  hitherto 
nnkuowQ  species  of  Homo,  for  winch  he  proposes  the  name 
Eoanthropus  dawsonii. 
A  stnay  of  the  cast  of  the  cranial  cavity  would  seem  to 

iDstify  this  appellation.  This  has  been  done  thoroughly  by 
*rofessor  G.  Elliot  Smith,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
the  human  brain,  who  finds  that  while  it  bears  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  tiie  brain  cases  of  Gibraltar  and  La  Quina,  both 
paleolithic  and  supposedly  feminine,  the  Piltdown  brain  case 
is  smaller  and  more  primitive  in  form  than  these.  The  most 
striking  feature  is  the  "  pronounced  gorilla-like  drooping  of  the 
tempKiral  region,  due  to  the  extreme  narrowing  of  its  posterior 
part,  which  causes  a  deep  excavation  of  its  under  surface." 
This  feeble  development  of  that  portion  of  the  brain  which  is 
known  to  control  the  power  of  articnlate  speech  is  most  signifi- 
cant. To  Professor  Smith  the  association  of  a  simian  jaw  with 
a  cranium  more  distinctly  human  is  not  surprising.  The  evo- 
Intioii  of  the  human  brain  from  the  simian  type  involves  a 
tripling  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  cerebral  cortex ;  and 
"  tnis  expansion  was  not  like  the  mere  growth  of  a  muscle  with 
exerciBe,  but  the  gradual  building-up  of  the  most  complex 
mechanism  in  existence.  The  growth  of  the  brain  preceded 
the  refinement  of  the  features  and  the  somatic  characters  in 
general." 

The  associated  worked  flints  have  been  compared  with  the 
so-called  eoliths  from  the  North  and  South  Downs.  Accord- 
ing to  Sir  Ray  Lankester,  "  nianv  of  the  Hints  in  this  Piltdown 
gravel  have  been  worked  by  early  man  into  rough  implements. 
They  are  of  fiat  shape,  often  triangular  in  area,  and  show  a 
coarse  but  unmistakable  flaking  of  human  workmanship."  He 
considers  them  ruder  and  earlier  than  any  fiint  implements  that 
can  be  rightly  called  Cbellean. 

Scientists  have  often  remarked  on  the  paucity  of  human 
remains  that  could  with  certainty  be  referred  to  a  very  early 
epoch,  a  condition  which  more  than  anything  else  has  kept  in 
cneck  the  science  of  prehistoric  anthropology.  After  all  there 
is  no  evidence  quite  so  incontrovertible  as  the  presence  of 
man's  own  skeletal  remains.  We  may  justly  differ  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  a  given  flint  is  an  artifact ;  not 
so  in  case  of  a  human  skull.  When  the  skull  is  found  asso- 
ciated with  rudely  flaked  flints,  the  nature  of  which  might  be 
questioned  if  occurring  alone,  the  burden  of  proof  is  at  once 
saifted  from  those  who  believe  tbem  to  have  been  utilized  by 
man  to  those  who  would  call  them  the  work  of  Nature.  On 
Am.  Jocb.  Sci,— Foprtb  Sbkies,  Vol,  XXXV,  No.  207.— March,  191S. 
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tlie  other  hand,  this  does  not  by  any  means  let  down  the  bars 
to  indiscriminate  claims  for  the  artifact  nature  of  all  primitive 
looking  flinte.  If  a  great  majority  of  all  the  so-called  eoliths 
or  pre-Chellean  typea  were  thrown  away,  there  would  still  be 
left  enough  to  do  biisiQeee  with  as  the  case  of  Piltdown  proves. 

Personally  I  have  for  years  been  a  believer  in  the  prehistoric 
posaibilitieB  of  southern  England  because  of  the  outcrops  of 
flint-bearinc  Clialk  stretching  from  Dorset  and  Sussex  on  the 
south  to  Caddington  and  the  Cromer  Forest  Beda  on  the 
north.*  Of  all  raw  materials  flint  is  perhaps  the  I)est  suited  to 
tempt  nascent  Homo  to  become  a  tool-user.  It  is  the  most 
ntilisable  of  all  stones  because  of  its  hardness  and  mode  of 
fracture,  leaving  a  sharp  straight  edge.  Flint  flakes  can  be 
produced  by  purely  natural  means.  The  accidental  stepping 
on  one  of  these  would  suffice,  after  repetition  at  least,  to  prove 
their  efficiency.  Thus  the  oldest  and  most  primitive  imple- 
ments that  have  come  down  to  us  are  utihzed  flint  chips. 
Once  the  flint-using  habit  was  formed  it  spread  ;  and  when  the 
natural  supply  became  scarce  it  was  supplemented  by  arti- 
licially  produced  chips.  The  chief  sources  of  flint  are  the  chalk 
deposits  of  Cretaceous  age  that  occor  so  plentifully  in  western 
Europe — as  seen  for  example  in  the  white  clins  along  the 
southern  coast  of  England.  Approaching  one  of  these  cliffs, 
yon  will  find  it  studded  with  parallel  beds  of  flint  nodules. 
Wherever  flint  occurs  stone-age  relics  are  apt  to  be  abtindant. 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  Channel  voyagers  that  the  white 
cliffs  at  Beachy  Head  and  again  more  than  50  miles  farther  east 
at  Dover  are  the  bases  of  a  great  anticlinal  fold  whose  axis 
passes  from  Dangeness  in  a  westerly  direction  through  Hamp- 
shire. The  crest  of  the  fold  which  once  towered  nigh  over 
what  is  now  the  Weald  disappeared  ages  ago,  leaving  two 
slender  tongues  from  the  great  Chalk  plain  of  Dorset,  Wilt- 
shire, and  Hampshire,  the  tip  of  one  (the  North  Downs)  being 
at  Dover,  and  tiiat  of  the  other  (the  Sonth  Downs^  at  Beacbv 
Head.  The  scene  of  Dawson's  epoch-making  discovery  \& 
almost  due  north  of  Beachy  Head  just  beyond  the  South 
Downs  plateau  and  hence  near  the  southern  limits  of  the  Weald. 
The  Onse  takes  its  rise  in  the  Weald,  flows  southward,  cutting 
through  the  South  Downs  and  emptying  into  the  Channel  at 
New  Haven. 

The  Piltdown  gravels  are  80  feet  higher  than,  and  nearly  a 
mile  north,  of  the  present  stream-bed  of  the  Ouse.  This  sig- 
nifles  a  great  age  for  the  deposit.  While  it  may  not  be  so  old 
as  the  patches  of  red  clay  with  rude  flints  on  the  Downs  north 
of  Ightham  as  well  as  on  the  South  Downs  at  Beachy  Head 
and  Eastbourne,  some  at  least  of  the  materials  composing  it 
*  Amer.  Anthropologut,  vol.  vii,  44S,  IMS. 
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may  once  have  been  a  part  of  older  depoBit^  The  broken 
edgesof  all  the  boDCB,  human  as  well  as  animal,  were  worn  before 
finally  coming  to  rest  where  they  were  found.  The  remains  of 
the  Pliocene  elephant  and  Magiodon  are  most  worn,  bat  the 
difference  in  wear  is  not  so  marked  as  to  exclude  the  possibil- 
ity of  all  being  coeval.  All  are  as  old  as  and  may  !«  older 
than  the  Piltdown  gravel  beds.  They  date  as  far  back  as  the 
lower  Claaternary  and  mijjht  even  belong  to  the  npper  Plio- 
cene. "xK^rude  implements  of  the  eolithic  type  were  associ- 
ated witb  those  human  remains  wonld  seem  to  give  to  sncb 
implements  a  standing  hitherto  denied  them  by  some  authori- 
ties ;  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  they  were  derived  from  a 
deposit  antedating  that  which  originally  contained  tLe  human 
remains.  Their  pedigree  was  needed  in  order  to  make  indus- 
trial genealogy  complete,  just  as  the  skull  itself  was  needed  to 
fill  a  missing  gap  in  man's  physical  evolntion.  When  the  two 
sets  of  evidence  are  found  intimately  associated,  they  will  sei've 
as  a  solid  basis  for  further  advances  in  the  domain  of  prehis- 
toric anthropology.  It  remains  for  the  geologists  to  determine 
whether  in  Piltdown  the  prehistorian's  "  Rosetta  stone  "  has  at 
last  been  found. 

In  the  Smithsonian  Eeport  for  1909  (p.  581)  I  called  atten- 
tion to  valley  deposits  as  being  the  well-nigh  inexhaustible 
storeboTLse  of  archeology ;  I  was  therefore  prepared  for  euch  a 
striking  confirmation  as  Piltdown  affords.  The  one  great 
drawback  about  valley  deposit  finds  is  that  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  they  must  ever  be  in  a  large  measare  fortuitous. 
Cave  deposits  are  so  circumscribed  that  all  one  has  to  do  is  to 
find  his  cave  and  set  his  men  to  work.  An  expert  can  even 
afford  to  be  on  the  spot  almost  continnously  until  the  work  is 
completed.  On  the  other  hand,  untutored,  workmen  are  con- 
stantly digging  in  hundreds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay  pits  over 
wide  areas.  Continuous  expert  control  is  out  of  the  question 
without  an  international  subsidy  on  a  large  scale.  The  result 
is  that  important  data  are  overlooked  and  valuable  specimens 
are  smashed  by  pick  and  shovel  and  irretrievably  lost  to  view. 
When  by  chance  a  find  is  made  its  authenticity  is  often  open 
to  grave  question. 

When  the  man  of  Sussex  bunted  in  the  valley  of  the  Ouse 
was  there  an  English  Channel  \  The  present  Channel  dates 
from  the  very  close  of  the  paleolithic.  Raised  beaches  near 
Calais  and  on  the  south  coast  of  England  testify  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  earlier  channel,  possibly  during  the  Cliellean  epoch. 
At  any  rate  the  man  of  Sussex  must  have  had  neighbors  to  the 
sonth  on  what  is  now  French  soil.  If  there  was  no  Channel 
the  Ouse  and  the  Somme  were  tributaries  of  the  same  large 
stream  that  Sowed  westward  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
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somewhere  south  of  the  Scilly  Islands ;  and  the  same  race 
would  have  made  commoD  hunting  ground  of  this  great  v&lley 
system  ;  for  in  a  gravel  terrace  at  Abbeville,  d'Anlt  du  Meenil 
years  ago  found  remains  of  practically  tlie  same  faiiua;  and  in 
a  very  old  high-level  gravel  terrace  at  Amieus,  Commont  has 
noted  the  presence  of  a  rude  pre-Chelleao  flint  industry  alciu 
to  that  at  Piltdown,  We  may,  therefore,  reasouably  expect  to 
find  in  the  Somrne  valley  the  osseous  remains  of  this  old  race. 

in  Spain,  at  Torralba,  near  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Ministra 
east  of  Madrid,  the  Marquis  of  Cerralbo  has  recently  uncovered 
a  very  ancient  camp  site  that  has  yielded  a  pre-Chellean  and 
Chellean  industry  mingled  with  the  bones  of  possibly  the  same 
elephant,  horse,  and  deer  as  were  found  at  Piltdown.  Both 
bones  and  implements  occur  so  plentifully  that  the  Marquis 
may  yet  be  so  fortunate  as  to  turn  out  a  human  skull,  fur  the 
site  was  not  yet  half  exhausted  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to 
Torralba  last  summer. 

Twenty  years  elapsed  between  the  finding  of  Pithscanihro- 
pue  and  £oanthropu8.  During  the  intervening  period  only 
one  discovery  of  human  osseous  remains  approaching  these  in 
importance  was  made:  the  lower  jaw  from  the  Mauer  sands 
near  Heidelberg,  found  in  1907.  It  is  too  early  to  say  jnst 
what  ethnic  relations  existed  among  these  three  ancestral  forms ; 
whether  they  represent  links  in  one  chain  or  in  separate  chains. 
In  point  of  age  the  Piltdown  skull  probably  belongs  to  an 
intermediate  stage.  All  three  are  older  by  far  than  ffomo 
neanderthaUnsia,  which  in  turn  is  older  than  the  artistically 
inclined  cave  men  who  decorated  their  haunts  with  engravings 
and  frescoes  of  their  favorite  game  animals,  the  bison,  horse, 
mammoth,  and  reindeer. 

Mr.  Dawson  and  his  associates  are  to  he  commended  for  the 
exercise  of  a  diligent  patience  worthy  of  Darwin  himself.  The 
first  piece  was  found  abont  the  time  Schoetensack  announced 
his  discovery  of  the  Heidelberg  jaw.  Mr.  Dawson  simply 
kept  quiet  and  continued  his  search  for  more  evidence.  Years 
elapsed  between  the  finding  of  two  pieces  that  would  tit 
together,  and  only  last  summer  were  enough  found  to  meet  the 
requirements  set  for  themselves  by  the  discoverer  and  Dr. 
Woodward.  Thus  have  they  quietly  but  none  the  less  thor- 
oughly built  one  more  pier  for  the  bridge  that  is  to  connect 
the  present  with  the  shores  where  the  infancy  of  the  race  was 
cradled  and  its  childhood  played. 
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SCIENTIFIC   INTELLIGENCE. 

I.     Chemistbt  and  Phtsiob. 

1,  The  Decomposition  of  Silicates. — On  aooonnt  of  th»  preeent 
high  price  of  platinum,  and  the  available  means  of  Bttaioing  high 
temperatures,  Waj-tuek  Hbhfel  recommends  the  use  of  barium 
carbonate  for  the  analytical  decomposition  of  silicates,  a  process 
proposed  long  ago  by  Deville.  He  states  that  the  operation  may 
be  carried  out  in  a  platinum  crucible  of  S°°  capacity  and  4  g. 
weight.  For  the  ignition  hi*  uses  a  Hempel  furnace  heated  by  a 
gas  blast-lamp  in  which  a  temperature  of  1360°  C.  can  be  attained. 
Since  Bt-rzelina  showed  that  silicates  lens  basic  than  orthosilicates 
do  not  lose  alkalies  upon  ignition,  and  since  silicates  as  basic  as 
this  are  easily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  method  is 
applicable  to  silicates  containing  alkalies,  provided  that  not  too 
great  a  proportion  of  barium  carbonate  is  employed.  With  1  g. 
of  feldspar  and  3  g.  nf  barium  carbonate  the  decomposition  was 
complete  after  heating  for  15  minutes  at  the  temperature  men- 
tioned ;  the  sintered  mass  was  easily  decomposed  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  platinum  crucible  was  not  attacked, 
loe  same  results  were  obtained  with  topaz  and  andalnsite  under 
the  same  conditions.  The  great  advantage  of  the  method  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  the  oarium  is  easdy  separated  from  the 
other  metals  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. — ZeiUchr,  f.  analyt. 
Cherti.,  !ii,  86.  n.  l.  w. 

3.  The  Pretence  of  Manganese  in  Animals. — Bgktbanb  and 
Mbdiqbeckamd  have  examined  many  species  of  animals  for  man- 
ganese, and  find  that  it  is  distribuied  without  exception  in  the 
organism  of  all  representatives  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Among 
the  vertebrates,  the  mammals  contain  the  least  of  the  metals, 
hardly  more  than  a  few  hundredths  of  a  milligram  in  100  grams 
of  the  total  organism,  although  proportions  five  or  ten  times  as 
great  occur  among  the  birds,  reptiles,  batracbians  and  fishes. 
Among  the  invertebrates  the  amount  of  manganese  is  generally 
quite  large,  and  it  has  been  known  previously  that  the  moUusks 
contain  comparatively  large  amounts  of  the  metal.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  manganese  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
vital  processes  of  all  animals. — Bnlktin,  xiii,  18.  h.  l.  w. 

3.  A  General  Method  for  the  Preparation  of  the  Aminonittm 
Sal/a  of  Organic  Acids, — The  usual  method  of  preparing  thece 
ammonium  salts,  which  is  by  neutralizing  the  aqueous  solution  of 
an  acid  with  ammonia  and  evaporating  to  crystallization,  gives 
very  unnatisfactory  results  owing  to  the  hydrolytic  action  of 
water  upon  these  sails,  and  the  literature  shows  that  compara- 
tively few  of  them  have  buen  made  and  analyzed.  Kkiser  and 
Mci^lASTER  have  now  devised  a  method  for  this  purpose  which 
consists  in  dissolving  the  acid  in  ether  or  in  a  mixture  of  ether 
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and  atcofaol  and  passing  a  stream  of  dry  ammonia  gas  into  the 
solution.  The  ammonium  salt  is  thus  precipitated,  asually  in  a 
orystalline  condition.  The  authors  have  in  this  way  prepared 
the  ammonium  salts  of  raaleic,  fumaric,  mesaconic,  citraconic, 
malonic  and  phthalic  acids. — Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  xlix,  84. 

H.  I,,  w. 

4.  The  Behavior  of  Nttrogli/eeTlne  wihtn  Heated. — Snelling 
and  Stobm,  hy  the  use  of  a  special  cabinet  constructed  of  steel 
platen,  with  a  window  of  very  heavy  plate  glass,  have  been 
enabled  to  observe  the  effi^cts  of  heating  upon  nitroglycerine  in 
quantities  of  2  or  3  grams.  They  have  found  that  the  substance 
begins  to  dfconipose  at  tcmperaturen  as  low  as  50  or  60°  C,  while 
at  TO"  C.  the  commercial  product  gives  off  appreciable  quantities 
of  nitrous  acid  in  the  course  of  15  to  30  minutes.  At  these  tem- 
peratures it  is  Homewhat  volatile,  and  as  the  temperature  rises 
volati I i station  and  decomposition  increase.  At  143°  C.  boiling 
occui-8,  which  is  due  partly  to  decompontion  and  partly  to  volati- 
lization. As  the  temperature  increa^ies  the  boiling  becomes  more 
violent  and  explosion  takes  place  at  about  218°  C.  After  rapid 
decomposition  has  started  the  temperature  tends  to  rise  rapidly 
of  its  own  accord  on  account  of  the  heat  given  off  by  the  decom- 
position.    When  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  between  145 

'and  2111°  C.,  at  atmospheric  pre ssn re,  the  nitroglycerine  can  be 
partly  decomposed  and  partly  distilled  without  a  final  explosion 
of  the  residue, — Technical  Puper  12,  U.  8.  Bureau  oj' Mines. 

H.  i_  w. 

5.  An  Illuetration  of  the  Luniinosity  of  Phosphorii*, — A 
simple  lecture  experiment  for  showing  this  phenomenon  has  been 
described  by  D.  F.  Twiss.  A  vertical  gliiss  tube  about  an  inch 
wide  and  4  feet  long  is  supplied  at  the  bottom  with  a  rubber 
stopper  carrying  a  small  glass  tube  which  is  bent  upwards  so  as 
to  be  parallel  to  the  large  tube  and  of  about  the  same  height.  A 
solution  of  phosphorus  in  olive  oil  is  introduced  into  the  larger 
tube  so  as  to  reach  within  about  6  inches  of  the  top,  and  Kteady 
suution  is  applied  at  the  mouth  of  this  tube  by  means  of  a  water 
pump.  Air  enters  through  the  narrow  tube  and  a  beautiful  series 
of  bell-shaped  phosphort-seent  air  bubbles  rises  through  the 
column  of  oil. —  Chem.  Neics,  cvJi,  16.  a.  l.  w. 

a.  Recent  Advances  in  Organic  CItemiatry  ;  by  A.  W. 
Stewart.  8vo,  pp.  32(1.  London,  Ifl'l  1  (Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.  Price  %2  50  net). — This  very  useful  book  for  more  advanced 
students  of  the  subject  has  now  appeared  in  a  new  edition  with 
many  modifications  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  Two  new  chapters 
have  been  added,  one  on  quinoles,  and  another  on  the  iHphenyl- 
methyl  problem.  The  book  in  well  written  and  affords  very 
interesting  and  instructive  reading.  t.  b.  j. 

7,  Jieoieto  QuesttonB  and  Problems  in  Chemistry  ;  by  M.  S.  H. 
Ungkr.  "12mo,  pp.  106.  Boston,  1S12  (Ginn  and  Company. 
Price  50c.). — This  book  has  been  prepared  for  use  in  reviewing 
the  facts,  theories,  and  laws  of  elementary  chemistry.     Mauy 
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problems  are  included.  The  queBtions  and  problems  have  been 
taken  from  the  most  recent  examination  papers  and  text-books. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  them,  and  a  student  who  could  answer 
them  all  correctly  would  certainly  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  There  are  no  explanations,  and  no  answers  are 
given.  H.  L.  w, 

8.  Spectrum  of  Ionium. — The  spectrum  of  a  mixtnre  of  the 
pare  oxides  of  ionium  and  thorium  baa  been  recently  investigated 
oy  A.  S.  Russell  and  R.  Rossi  The  percentage  of  ionium  oxide  in 
the  preparation  can  be  calculated  from  the  period  of  ionium  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  number  of  a- particles  emitted  by  one  gram 
of  the  substance  per  second.  Soddy  has  found  that,  on  certain 
assumptions,  the  period  must  be  nt  least  100,000  years.  Also, 
Geiger  has  found  the  above  mentioned  number  of  a-particlex  to 
be  1«*.  From  these  data  it  follows  that  the  per  cent  of  ionium 
oxide  in  the  mixture  used  cannot  be  lens  than  Itt. 

The  investigators  photographed  the  arc  spectrum  of  the  mix- 
ture between  the  wave-lengths  A— 3800  and  A=5000  A,  U.  Two 
gratings  were  used  successively,  the  one  having  a  radius  of  curv- 
ature of  about  3  feel,  and  the  other  about  21  '5  feet,  ^ol  a  einffle 
new  line  wag  found,  although,  under  similar  experimental  con- 
ditions, the  presence  of  one  per  cent  of  CeO,  could  be  easily 
detected,  and  one  per  cent  of  11,0,  was  just  at  the  limit  of  detect- 
ability.  A  like  negative  result  for  the  spectrum  of  ionium  has 
also  been  found  by  Exner  and  Haschek,  who  investigated  both 
the  ultra-violet  and  viwible  regifms  of  the  speotrum. 

The  failure  lo  obtain  the  lines  of  Ionium  may  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  the  period  of  ionium  is  much  less  than  100,000 
yeam,  as  assumed  above.  In  this  event,  al  least  one  new  radio- 
active body  precedes  ionium  in  the  diKintcgration  series  between 
uranium  X  and  radium.  If  such  a  substance  exists  it  cannot  emit 
a-rays  (since  all  of  these  rays  have  been  accounted  for),  but  it 
may  be  either  rayless  or  it  may  emit  soft  /if-rays  only.  Hence, 
the  percentage  of  ionium  oxide  present  in  the  mixture  may  have 
been  greatly  overestimated  ;  ii>  other  words,  the  amount  of  ionium 
in  the  preparation  may  have  been  too  small  to  be  detected  S|>€C- 
troflcopically  under  the  experimental  conditions.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  thinkable  that  ionium  has  no  radiation  in  the  region 
investigated  or,  possibly,  ionium  and  thorium  have  identical 
spectra  in  the  ultra-violet  and  visible  portions  of  the  spectrum. 
In  any  event,  the  question  is  still  an  open  one,  and  the  absence  of 
a  detectable  spectrum  is  very  interesting  and  suggestive,— iVoc. 
Jioj/.  Soc,  Nik  a,  598,  p.  478.  H.   B.   U. 

9.  The  EijtcHation  of  y- Ray  a  by  a- Ray  a. — The  recent  investi- 
gations of  J.  Chadwick  have  definitely  established,  for  the  first 
time,  the  fact  thaty-rays  may  be  excited  when  a-rays  impinge  on 
matter.  The  a-rays  employed  were  emitted  by  radium  emanation 
together  with  its  active  deposit.  Since  the  radio-active  material 
was  sealed  up  in  a  glass  tube  with  very  thin  wall"  special  care 
bad  to  be  taken  to  avoid  errors  which  might  arise  from  the  exci- 
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tatioD  of  y-rays  by  the  /9-rays  coming  from  the  source,  and  also 
to  show  that  the  remaining  y-rays  were  in  exceaa  of  th«  primary 
y-radiation. 

The  method  of  experimenting  may  be  briefly  deacribed  as  fol- 
lows :  The  glass  tube  was  first  surrounded  by  some  material  of 
low  atomic  weight,  such  as  aluminium.  Tlie  whole  was  then 
enclosed  in  a  tube  composed  of  a  metal  of  relatively  high  atomic 
weight,  for  example,  gol().  The  ionization  produced  by  the  yrays 
coming  from  this  system  was  next  measured  by  the  balance 
method  of  Rutherford  and  Chadwick.  After  this,  the  positionH 
of  the  layers  of  aluminium  and  gold  were  interchanjied  so  that  the 
more  dense  metal  was  next  to  the  glass  tube  and  was  bombarded 
by  the  a-raye.  The  ionization  was  again  measured  and  it  was 
found  to  be  greater  than  in  the  first  instance  by  about  1  part  in 
300  when  the  face  of  the  ordinary  ioniEation-chamber  consisted  of 
a  sheet  of  aluminium  1™^  thick.  In  order  to  obtain  more  conclu- 
sive results  a  special  form  of  air-tight  ioniEation-ohamber  was  coq- 
Btructed  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  readily  admit  of  evacuation  and 
subsequent  filling  with  the  saturated  vapor  either  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide or  of  methyl  iodide.  In  this  way  the  ionization  produced 
by  the  excited  y-rays  was  increased  relative  to  the  ionization  due 
to  the  primary  y-rays.  In  other  words,  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  difference  in  penetrating  power  of  the  y-raya  emitted  by  the 
radio-active  matcnnl  and  the  y-rays  excited  by  the  o-particles. 
When  carbon  bisulphide  was  used,  the  ionization  was  about  5  per 
cent  greater  fortheglass-gold-alurainium  order  than  for  the  glass- 
alnminium-gold  sequence.  In  the  case  of  methyl  iodide  the  dif- 
ference was  a  little  larger.  By  covering  the  glass  tube  with  a 
sufficiently  thick  layer  of  aluminium  foil  to  stop  all  the  a-rays, 
and  by  uiowing  experimentally  that  the  iooiEation  no  longer 
altered  its  value  when  the  aluminium  and  gold  tubes  were  inter- 
changed, it  was  demonstrated  that  the  excess  of  y-rays  found  in 
the  previous  experiments  could  not  be  due  to  the  primary  /V-rays. 
The  remaining  possibilities  were  exhausted  by  employing  a  mag- 
nt-tic  field  in  an  obvious  way  to  deflect  the  soft  ^-rays,  etc. 

Taking  the  ionization  observed  when  the  inner  tube  was  alu- 
minium as  100,  the  ionization  obtained  with  gold  as  the  inner 
tube  was  1048,  with  silver  102'5,  with  copper  10r2,  and  with 
laper  9!t'7.  Consequently  the  excitation  of  y-rays  by  o-rays  has 
leen  thoroughly  demonstrated.  A  brief  account  of  further  exper- 
iments by  J.  Chadwick  and  A.  S.  Russell  is  given  in  "Nature" 
for  Decmber  26,  ]912.  Due  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
results  of  the  latest  investigations  as  soon  as  they  are  pablished 
in  exteuao. —  Phil.  Mag.,  January,  1013,  p.  193,  h.  s,  n. 

10.  Direct  Determination  of  the  Mean  J^ee  Path  of  Gat 
Jl/b&cwiftf.-^Up  to  the  present  time  no  direct  method  for  the 
determination  of  the  mean  free  path  of  uncharged  gas  molecules 
has  been  devised  An  ingenious  solution  of  this  problem  bas  been 
worked  out  by  J.  Franck  and  G.  Hertz.  The  key-note  to  the 
process  consists  in  making  measurements  on  the  lengths  of  the 
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paths  of  gaseous  tons  which  are  constrained  to  pass  through  an 
QDOharged  gas,  and  by  interpreting  the  data  in  terms  of  the  mean 
free  path  of  the  molecules  of  the  electrically  neutral  gas  through 
which  the  ions  are  nenl.  In  order  to  make  the  interpretation 
legitimate  two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  In  the  first  place 
the  exp«-rimental  conditions  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent 
the  ions  from  becoming  complex  by  the  process  of  "loading"  with 
neutral  molecules.  The  second  condition  requires  the  influence 
of  the  electric  charge  on  the  number  of  collisions,  (that  is,  upon 
the  free  path),  to  be  negligible.  By  measuring  tlnejirst  free  path 
which  an  ion  describes  after  its  genesis  the  first  condition  is  satis- 
fied, for  loading  can  only  occur  when  an  effective  collision  with 
a  molecule  takes  place.  Although  the  apparatus  partially  described 
below  is  BO  designed  as  to  make  the  determination  of  the  first 
uninterrupted  ionic  path  possible,  the  inveRtigators  have  made 
their  method  doubly  sure  by  using  pressures  lying  between  0'03°"" 
and  0*14'°°'  of  mercury,  since  B.  Todd  has  shown  experimentally 
that  complex  ions  are  not  formed  at  these  pressures.  Again,  by 
employing  ions  of  sufficiently  high  speed  the  influence  of  the 
charge  on  the  mean  free  path  of  tht<  neutral  molecules  can  be 
made  smaller  than  the  remaining  possible  experimental  errors. 

The  novelty  of  the  apparatus  consists  essentially  in  using  two 
parallel -pi  ate  condensers  which  are  maintained  accurately  parallel 
to  each  other  and  which  can  be  set  at  different  distances  apart. 
A  small  hole  was  made  in  the  center  of  the  top  plate  of  thf  upper 
condenser  and  in  this  hole  a  small  platinum  spiral  coated  with 
aluminium  phosphate  was  so  adjusted  as  to  be  flush  with  the  lower 
surface  of  the  upper  plate  of  the  condenser.  When  the  spiral  was 
caused  to  glow  by  ihe  passage  through  it  of  a  suitable  electric 
current,  the  coating  became  a  sufficiently  steady  source  of  ions. 
The  lower  and  movable  condenser  had  a  guard  ring  but  no  hole; 
otherwise  it  was  exactly  like  the  upper  condenser,  but  inverted. 
The  ions  were  first  accelerated  by  a  drop  of  40  volts  in  descend- 
ing through  the  upper  condenser,  then  they  continued  uniformly 
through  the  space  between  the  two  condensers,  and  finally  they 
were  disposed  of  by  the  reverse  field  of  38  volts  in  the  lower  con- 
denser.    Denoting  the  distance  between  the  condensers  by  x,  it 

was  shown  that  the  familiar  formula  N=N,  e~  ^  applied  under 
the  expeiimental  conditions.  The  probable  nature  of  the  ions 
emitted  by  the  spiral  led  the  investigators  to  use  hydrogen  be- 
tween the  condensers.  The  mean  free  path,  X,  was  found  to  be 
0-167""",  corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  1""°  of  mercury.  Assum- 
ing n,  =  2'80  X  10",  and  also  that  the  spiral  emits  "charged 
hydrogen  molecules,"  the  investigators  deduce  (r  =  2-41  X  10""", 
where  a  Bymbi>lizeB  the  diameter  of  a  nioleciile  of  hydrogen.  This 
result  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  value  2'17  X  10"""°  as  calcu- 
lated by  Sutherland  from  the  kinetic  theory  of  uncbarge'l  gases 
aud  on  the  basis  of  quite  different  experimental  data. —  Verh.  d. 
X>ettUch.  Fhys.  Geaellsch.,  No.  11,  1012.  a.  s.  u. 
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1 1,  D«r   energetiscTte    Imperativ ;    by    Wilhblh    Ostwa.ld. 

544.     Leipzig,  1912  (Akademisofae  Verlags^esellscbaft  m.  b. 

—Taken  broadly,  tbis  volume  Ja  a  pbiloaophical  treatment  of 
all  human  affairs  from  the  standpoint  of  energetics.  The  tvxt  is 
subdivided  into  five  partB  entitled  ivapectively  :(1)  "Fhiloaophie", 
(2)  "Organisation  und  Internationalismus ",  (^)  "Paiifiamus", 
(4)  "  Unterrichtsweaen ",  and  (5)  "  Biographie ".  The  author 
first  proves  that  the  second  law  of  energetics  ia  the  ultimate  and 
most  general  foundation  of  all  phenomena  of  the  will.  This  leads 
both  to  the  recognition  of  tbe  law  of  the  dissipation  of  energy 
as  the  basis  of  all  proceasea  which  Schopenhauer  represents  aa 
manifestationa  of  the  primal  will,  and  to  an  extension  of  tbe  prin- 


S^i 


ciple  of  economy  of  Mach.  Ostwald  then  announcea  his  discovery 
of  a  comprehensive  generalization  which  "consists  in  the  general 
application  of  the  second  law  of  energetics  to  the  totality  oi  events 
and  in  particular  to  the  totality  of  human  actions  ".  From  this 
foil  own  the  "Energetical  Imperative"  which  tbe  author  formn- 
latea  in  the  following  maxim  :  "Don't  squander  energy,  utilize  it  ". 
("  Vergeude  keine  Knergie,  verwerte  aie  ".}  It  is  now  doubitess 
clear  how  the  last  four  subdivisiona  of  the  test  afford  fertile  fields 
for  the  application  of  tbe  preceding  general  principlea. 

The  auDJect-matter  ia  presented  in  a  most  interesting  manner, 
and  much  food  for  thought  may  be  fonnd  even  in  tbe  sections 
which  deal  with  auch  special  problems  as:  universal  language, 
universal  monetary  standard,  pedantry  of  syllabication,  the  read- 
ing of  numbers,  improvement  of  the  calendar,  etc.  It  may  be 
remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  tbe  volume  does  not  contain  a  pre- 
face. H.  s    u. 

12.  Abitract- Bulletin  of  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  the 
National  EUctrie  Lamp  A aaociation.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  pp.  viii,  ]27. 
Chicago,  1013  (Univ.  of  Chicago  Freas).— This  laboratory  was 
organized  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  autumn  of  1908  for  the 
development  of  those  branches  of  science  with  which  the  art  of 
lighting  is  cloBuly  associated.  Under  the  able  guidance  of  the 
Director,  Edward  P.  Uyde,  sections  in  physics,  physioliigy  and 
psycholugyhavebeen  established.  Thefirstnumberof  the  bullitin 
contains  abxtracta  of  26  different  papers  representing  the  original 
work  of  the  laboratory  from  its  inception  to  the  summer  of  1912. 
Since  these  abstracts  have  been  caret iilty  prepared  by  the  authors 
of  the  original  papers  and  since  great  care  has  been  taken  in  tbe 
preparation  of  the  diagrama  and  plalea,  the  volume  will  be  very 
accL'ptable  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  speciMl  subjects  pre- 
aented.  "Subaequent  numbers  of  the  Abttruct-BiiUetin  will  be 
iaaned  an  the  further  accumulntion  of  published  investigationi)  may 
warrant."  The  work  of  tbie  laboratory  promieea  to  bie  very  fer- 
tile becauae  the  membera  of  the  staff  are  well-known  inventi- 
gatora,  aome  of  whom  have  been  connected. with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  in  Washington.  For  example,  the  papers 
of  Herbert  E.  Ives  have  already  attracted  the  attention  wbiob 
their  high  quality  justly  deserves.  h.  s.  d. 
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\Z.  A  B  C  of  Hydrodynamics ;  .by  R.  de  Villahil.  Pp. 
xi,  135,  with  48  tignres.  London,  1912  (E.  •&  F.  N.  Spon).— Cod- 
ceming  this  book  the  author  frankt;  saya  :  "  There  is  not  very 
much  that  ie  new  in  it  ;  gome  of  the  qnotationB  are  bo  old  that 
they  have  been  forgotten,  and  so  will  appear  to  the  reader  of  the 
ordinary  text-books  as  if  they  were  new.  What  is,  I  fancy,  orig- 
inal is  the  way  in  which  the  matter  is  arranged  and  the  subject 
firesented  ".  These  statemtnta  are  so  modest  as  to  be  almost  mia- 
eading,  for  the  topics  discussed  are  treated  in  each  a  clear, 
refreshing  and  common-Hense  manner  as  to  give  to  the  whole  a 
high  percentage  of  effective  novelty.  In  other  words,  the  text  is 
very  snggf  stive  and  it  contains  much  wholesome  food  for  thought, 
not  only  for  students  who  are  commencing  the  study  of  hydrody- 
namics but  also  for  those  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  advanced  mathematical  treatises  on  the  subject. 

The  text  abounds  In  pertinent  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
recognized  authorities.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  a  summary 
of  the  conclusions  reached  therein  is  given  and  a  short  list  of 
**  References  "  ia  appended.  Although  a  few  formulee  are  quoted, 
the  book  can  be  profitably  read  with  almost  no  knowledge  of 
mathematics.  A  number  of  admirable  experiments  are  suggested 
in  the  text  and  made  clear  by  the  associated  diagrams.  The 
index  is  preceded  by  a  short  appendix  which  touches  upon  the 
closely  related  subject  of  aerodynamics.  u.  s,  u. 

14.  Geometrical  Optica;  by  Akchibald  Stanlkt  Pebcival. 
Pp.  vii,  132,  with  59  figures.  London,  1913  (Longmans,  Green 
and  Co.). — The  author's  object  in  publishing  this  volume  is  stated 
as  follows :  "  This  book  is  primarily  intended  for  medical  students 
as  a  text-hook  on  the  subject  of  Qeometrical  Optics  for  their  pre- 
liminary scientific  examinations,  though  it  practically  contains 
all  thi-  Optica  required  by  an  ophthalmic  surgeon.  It  ia  hoped 
that  it  will  also  prove  of  service  lo  students  of  physics,  ..."  A 
fair  idea  of  the  scope  oi  the  text  may  be  obtained  from  the  titles 
of  the  chapters,  which  are  :  "  I  Illumination — Pinholes — Shadows, 
II  Reflection  at  Plane  Surfaces,  III  Reflection  at  a  Spherical 
Surface,  IV  Refraction  at  Plane  Surfaces,  Y  Refraction  at  a 
Spherical  Surface,"  and  "  VI  Lenses."  The  explanations  are  very 
clear  and  as  simple  as  posible.  The  proofs  of  the  formulee  are 
Btifficiently  rigorous,  and  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  consistent 
and  gi-neral  use  of  algebraic  signs.  A  few  "  questions  "  are  asked 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and  the  answers  are  given  just  before 
the  index.  Also,  a  number  of  illustrative  "  examples  "  are  f<irmally 
stated,  and  the  solutiumi  worked  out,  in  the  text.  The  appendix 
treats  of  certain  problems  which  are  more  difficult  or  intricate 
than  the  ones  given  in  thepreceding  eh.ipters.  A  useful  feature 
of  the  book  consists  in  the  collection  of  formulfe  which  follows 
the  appendix. 

Having  thus  far  called  attention  only  to  the  merits  of  the  vol- 
ume in  question,  it  now  seems  fair  to  point  out  two  significant 
slips  which  the  author  has  made.     In  the  fine  print,  on  page  42, 
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originality  for  the  convention  of  signs  is  claimed.  This  conven- 
tion is  not  new,  for  it  is  used  by  snoh  authorities  as  Czapiiki 
(I8tt3),  Kayser  (1900),  Southall  (1910),  etc.  Again,  on  page  41, 
we  find  the  following  retnarKable  definition  of  a  principal  section 
of  a  prism,  namely  :  "  The  median  vertical  plane  that  bisects  the 
apical  angle  is  called  the  principal  plane,  ..."  h.  s.  o. 

15.  Au  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Phystca ;  by  R.  A. 
Houston,  Pp.  ix,  199,  London,  1912  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.) 
— To  the  St  ndy  of  this  book  the  student  is  supposed  to  bring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  calculus  and  a  rather  eitensive 
acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  physics.  A  considerable 
familiarity  with  dynamics  is  also  presupp<Me<I.  The  first  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  attraction,  (gravitational  and  electro- 
static), and  covers  the  discussion  of  the  fields  due  to  lines,  planes, 
spheres,  cylinders,  and  ellipsoids,  by  the  usual  methods.  The 
second  chapter  covers  a  considerable  portion  of  classical  hydro- 
dynamics ;  and  the  third,  of  Fourier  series  and  heat  conduc- 
tion. In  the  fourth  chnpter  on  wave  motion  the  various  types 
of  waves  in  strings  and  Todn  are  considered  in  some  detail  and 
much  attention  is  given  to  water  waves.  The  fifth  chapter  is  on 
electromagnetic  theory  and  the  major  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to 
electric  waves  and  light.  The  last  chapter  is  on  thermodynamics, 
and  covers  the  usual  classical  theory  witli  applications  to  idea! 

It  is  obviouR  from  the  above  summary  that  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  grouud  covered  in  the  short  space  of  two  hundred  pages. 
In  order  to  accomplifb  this  the  author  has  had  in  almoRt  every 
instance  to  sacrifice  the  physical  to  the  mathematical  discussion 
of  the  various  topics.  The  book  is  however  clearly  and  logically 
written  and  should  form  a  valuable  work  of  reference  for  advanced 
students.  L.  p.  w. 

16,  I^actical  Meaanrementa  in  Radio- Aotivitj/  /  by  W. 
Makower  and  H.  Geioeb.  Pp,  151,  London,  1912  (Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.), — In  an  experimental  science  it  is  always  advan- 
tageous when  a  precise  and  detailed  description  of  the  customary 
technical  procedure  and  methods  is  available  for  the  instruction 
of  those  without  previous  experience  who  desire  to  carry  out 
practical  work  in  the  subject.  The  book  at  hand  fulfils  these 
requirements  in  a  thoroughly  satiofaclory  manner  and  supplies, 
in  a  very  syBtematic  manner,  much  valuable  information  not  to 
be  obtained  from  other  sources.  The  construction,  principles 
and  adjustments  of  eleclrometers  and  electroei-opes  are  first 
dhicuased  In  a  comprehensive  manner,  the  various  types  of  radia- 
tion emitted  by  radio-active  bodies  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  identified  and  measnred  are  next  considered,  while  suc- 
ceeding chapters  on  the  active  deposits  and  radio-active  recoil, 
radio-active  transformations,  standard  measurements,  and  the 
separation  of  radio-active  substances  supply  a  large  amount  of 
important  data  in  connection  with  these  I>ra riches  of  the  subjecL 
The  book  marks  a  very  distinct  advance  over  anything  of  a  simi- 
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lar  nature  that  haa  previooHly  appeared,  and  is  a  valuable  and 
important  contribution  to  the  practical  side  of  radio-aotivity. 

B.  B.  B. 

17.  The  Physical  Review  and  the  American  Physical  Society. — 
In  July-Augnst,  1893,  the  Physical  Heview  was  started  under  the 
aospiccB  of  the  physical  department  of  Cornell  UniverNity,  and  for 
nearly  twenty  years  it  has  maintained  a  high  standard  and  done 
an  important  work  for  the  development  of  physics  in  this  country. 
With  the  current  number  (for  January,  1913,  recently  issued) 
the  control  i)f  the  Review  haa  been  transferred  to  the  American 


II,     Qeoixjoy  and  Natueal  Histoey. 

1.  Publications  of  the  United  States  Geoloyical  JSurvey ; 
Geoeok  Otis  Smith,  Director. — Recent  publications  of  the  IT.  S. 
Geological  Survey  are  noted  in  the  followlDg  list  (continued  from 
vol.  xxxiv,  p.  484): 

B''oLio  No.  183. — Description  of  the  Llano  and  Burnet  Quad- 
rangles ;  by  Sidney  Paigk.  Pp.  16  ;  6  figures,  2  colored  maps, 
II  plates. 

Monograph. — Volume  LI,  Cambrian  Brachiopoda;  by  Charles 
D.  Walcott.  Part  I,  Text.  Pp.  872.  Part  II,  Plates.  Pp. 
363  ;    101  plates.     See  p.  331. 

Professional  Paper  No.  71. — Index  to  the  Stratigraphy  of 
North  Amtrica  ;  by  Bailey  Willis.  Compiled  by  the  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  in  cooperation  with  the  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada 
and  the  Iiigiituto  Geologico  de  Mexico  under  the  pupervision  of 
Bailey  Willis  and  George  W.  Stosk.  Pp.  894  ;  on»  plate, 
19  figures,  and  b  inserts.  Also  under  separate  cover  Geologic 
Map  of  North  America. —  See  p.  IS5. 

Minee.'L  Reboueceb  of  the  tlnited  States,  Calendar  Year  191 1. 
Part  II.  Nonrnetals.  Pp.  1324  ;  9  plates,  14  fi>!ures.  The  numer- 
ous separate  chapters,  already  given  to  the  public,  are  published 
together  in  this  maasive  volume  ;  the  various  fuels,  clay  products, 
building  stones  and  other  substances,  not  metallic,  are  included 
here. 

Advance  chapters  giving  the  production  of  the  various  metals 
have  also  been  issued  ;  also  a  Summary  of  the  Mineral  Produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1911  compiled  by  W.  T.  Thom.  The 
usual  large  i-beet,  now  published,  gives  in  detail  the  quantity  and 
value  of  Mineral  Products  for  the  years  1902  to  1911  ;  this  has 
been  prepared  by  Edward  W.  Pabkeb,  statistician  in  charge. 
The  tola<  value  for  all  products  in  191 1  was  nearly  $1,920,000,000; 
this  ia  leas  than  the  amount  for  1910  by  t72,600,000,  which  is 
explained  almost  entirely  h\  a  decrease  in  pig  iron. 

BtJi.LicTiNS. — No.  471.  Contribtitiona  to  Economic  Geology, 
1910.  Part  II.  Mineral  Fuels.  MakiitsR.  Campbell,  Geologiat- 
in-charge.     Pp.  t»63  ;  63  plates,  15  tigures. 
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No.  SI  3.  Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  Foraminifera  from  Southern 
California ;  by  Rcfcs  Matheb  Baoo,  Jb.  Pp.  153  ;  28  pUt€s, 
3  fignres. 

No.  S15,  618.  ResulU  of  Spirit  Leveling  ;  R.  B.  Ma^bsball, 
Chief  Geographer.  Work  done  in  Co5peration  with  the  States, 
No.  515,  Pennsylvania,  1689-1911.  Pp.164;  1  plate.  No.  618. 
Ohio,  1911.    Pp.  108  ;  1  plate. 

No.  521.  Tbe  Conimercial  Marbles  of  Western  Vermont ;  by 
T.  Nklson  Dalb.     Pp.  170  ;   17  plates,  25  fi^ureB. 

No,  523.  Nitrate  Deposits  ;  by  Hott  S.  Gai.e.  Pp.  36,  2 
plaies,  2  figures. 

No.  524.  Bibliography  of  North  American  Gieology  for  1911, 
with  subject  index  ;  by  John  M.  Nickles.     Pp.  162. 

Watkb-Scpplt  Papers. — Surface  WaterSupply  of  the  Unit#d 
States.  Nos.  281,  283,  '284,  289,  290  forlfllO  ;  301,  304  forl911. 
Prepared  under  the  direction  of  M.  O.  Leiohton.  No.  281. 
Part  I.  North  Atlantic  Coast ;  by  C.  C.  Babb,  C  C.  Covkst,  and 
R.  H.  B01.8TEB.  Pp.  305  ;  2  plates.  No.  383.  Part  III.  Ohio 
River  Basin  ;  by  A.  tl.  Hobton,  M.  R.  Hall,  and  H.  J.  Jackson. 
Pp.  158 ;  2  plates.  No.  284.  Part  IV.  St.  Lawrence  River  Basin; 
by  O.  C,  CovKKT,  A.  H.  Hokton,  and  R.  H.  Bolsteb.  Pp.  125  ; 
2  plates.  No.  289.  Part  IX  Colorado  River  Basin  ;  by  W.  R 
Fkeeman,  E.  C.  La  Rue,   and  H.  D.  Padcett.     Pp.  233 ;   t 

flates.  No.  290.  Part  X.  The  Great  Basin  ;  by  E.  C.  La  Rue, 
'.  F.  HitNSHAW,  and  E.  A.  Pobtkb.  Pp.  26.  No.  301.  Part  I, 
1911.  Nonh  Atlantic  Coast ;  by  C.  C.  Babb,  C.  C.  Cotebt,  and 
R  H.  B0L8TKE.  Pp.  221  ;  4  plates.  No.  304,  IBll.  Part  IV. 
St.  Lawrence  River  Basin  ;  by  C.  C.  Covkrt  and  R.  H.  Bolstkh. 
Pp,  08  ;    4  plates. 

No.  293.  Underground  Water  Resources  of  Iowa ;  by  W.  H. 
Norton,  W.  S.  H£M>Kixsoif,  H.  E.  Simpson,  O.  E.  Meimzbb  and 
others.  Prepared  in  co&peration  with  the  Iowa  6eol.  Survey. 
Pp.  994  ;    18  plates  (2  in  pocket),  6  figures. 

No.  294.  An  Intensive  Study  of  the  Water  Resources  of  a 
part  of  Owens  Valley,  California ;  by  Chableb  H.  Lee.  Pp.  135; 
30  plates,  8  figures. 

Nos,  298,  299.  Water  Resources  of  California,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  John  C.  Hoyt.  No.  298.  Part  I.  Stream 
Measurements  in  Sacramento  River  Basin  ;  by  H.  D.  McGlabhan 
and  F.  F.  Hbnbhaw.     Pp.  411,  with  8  plates  and  3  figures. 

No.  299.  Part  XL  Same  in  San  Joaquin  River  Basin  ;  by  H. 
D.  McGlabhan  and  H.  J.  Dean.     Pp.  439  ;   7  plates. 

2.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Hureau  of 
Mines,  Joseph  A.  Holues,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912.  Pp.  88.  Washington, 
1913. — Tbe  general  character  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  explained  in  the  notice  of  tbe  first 
Annual  Report  {see  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  3U6),  and  in  earlier  notices  in 
this  Jonrnal.  This  aecond  Annual  Report  shows  tbe  activity  of 
the  department,  and  gives  a  clear  impression  of  tbe  progress  it  is 
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making  in  vbHoiib  lines,  particularly  with  reference  to  safe- 
guarding the  ItveH  of  thoae  engaged  in  mining  and  in  insuring 
economy  in  the  development  and  use  of  fuels  and  other  mineral 
resouroes.  For  example,  a  Reries  of  investigations  of  explosions 
has  been  carried  on  so  that  now  the  type  of  "permisiiible  explo- 
sives "  in  use  has  increaxed  up  to  13,000,000  lbs.  in  1911.  From 
this  and  other  related  work  comes  the  renult  ihat  there  has  been, 
in  the  past  two  years,  a  considerable  reduction  in  ihe  number  of 
lives  lost  in  the  coal  mines  in  the  country  from  explosionn, 
although  the  number  is  still  far  too  large.  Mine  rescue  work  has 
also  been  further  developed  ;  the  investigation  of  mines,  as  well 
as  laws  and  regulations  for  safety  in  mines,  have  made  progress 
in  many  States.  Fuel  investigations  have  brought  much  bene- 
fit to  the  Government,  as  will  be  Keen  from  the  fact  that  the  fuel 
purchased  under  the  advice  of  the  Bureau  in  1912  had  a  value  of 
some  $8,000,000.  The  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  Bureau 
np  to  June  30,  1912,  was  nearly  t4TS,000,  of  which  $312,000  was 
used  fur  investigating  mine  accidents,  $100,700  for  testing  fuels, 
$7,200  for  inspecting  mines  in  the  Territories,  and  the  remainder 
for  general  expenses,  books,  and  publications.  The  total  num- 
ber of  employees  is  304. 

Recent  publications  (see  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  40S)  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

BuLLXTiNS. — No.  43.  Comparative  fuel  values  of  gasoline  and 
denatured  alcohol  in  internal. combustion  Engines  ;  by  R.  M. 
Stronq  and  Lauson  Stonr.     Pp.  243  ;  34  tables. 

No.  4fi.  Sand  available  for  filling  mine  workings  in  the 
Norihem  Anthracite  Coal  Basin  of  Pennsylvania ;  by  N.  H. 
Dabton.     Pp.  33  ;  8  plates. 

No.  46.  An  investigation  of  ex  plosion -proof  Motors  ;  by  H.  H. 
ClabiC.     Pp.  44  ;  6  plates. 

No.  49.  City  smoke  ordinances  and  smoke  abatement ;  by 
S.  B.  Flago.     Pp.  55. 

Also  Technical  Papers,  Nos.  25,  27,  28,  29,  82  ;  Miners  Circo- 
lare,  Nob.  9,  10,  11. 

3.  Cambrian  Brachiopoda ;  by  Chaklks  D.  Walcott. 
Monog.  LI,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  2  vols.,  text  and  plates,  pp.  872, 
text  figs.  76,  pis.  104,  1912,— Dr.  Walcott  has  had  this  monu- 
mental monograph  on  the  Cambrian  brachiopods  of  the  world,  his 
magnum  opve,  in  hand  since  1898.  In  it  are  described  536  spe- 
cies and  varieties,  grouped  in  44  genera  and  15  subgenera.  Inci- 
dentally 43  Ordovician  forms  are  also  defini-d.  These  579  species 
are  illustrated  by  a  great  wealth  of  excellent  photographs  (re- 
touched by  Mins  Wieser),  of  which  there  are  upward  of  4500, 
Of  these  species  361  occur  in  North  America,  132  in  Europe,  and 
44  in  Asia.  In  the  Lower  Cambrian  there  are  'i-l  genera  and  116 
forma,  showing  clearly  that  the  class  Brachiopoda  had  its  origin 
far  earlier  in  time  ;  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  find  such  as  far 
back  as  the  Middle  Proterozoic.  The  great  bulk  of  Cambrian 
brachiopods  are  inarticulate,  phosph  a  tic- shelled   forms,  and   we 
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find  that  the  maitimaiii  of  their  specitic  difFerentiation  occurred 
in  the  Middle  Cambrian,  where  there  are  31  genera  and  335  ape- 
cies.  Id  the  Upper  Cambrian  there  are  224  forms.  The  great 
bulk  of  differentiation  took  place  in  the  four  families  Paterinidte, 
ObolidaG  (roain  stock),  Acrotretid»,  and  Bill ingnell idle,  though 
theri'  are  14  families  of  brachiopods  in  the  Cambrian, 

On  page  l6o  there  is  a  very  int«reating  table  giving  the  species 
as  they  occur  in  the  different  types  of  sediment.  Out  of  500 
fonuH  only  lAO  have  been  found  in  more  than  one  kind  of  sedi- 
ment. In  limestone  occur  :)1()  forms,  in  shale  190,  and  in  sand- 
stone 240.  Common  to  limestone  and  sandstone  there  are  44,  to 
limestone  and  sbale  50,  to  shale  and  sandstone  '28,  and  to  all  three 
types  of  sediment  S-'i.  We  see  therefore  the  justification  of  the 
author's  conclusion,  that  as  a  rule  "  i-ach  species  is  confined  to  one 
type  of  sediment"  (159).  The  "facies'  is  hence  an  important 
factor  in  paleontology. 

Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  locate  esch  fossil  in  the  geolog- 
ical scale  in  such  a  way  that  future  paleontologisis  can  always 
determine  the  detailed  horizon,  even  though  the  classification  of 
the  formations  changes  fundamentally.  In  the  same  way  the 
bibliography 
the  f  ssentials 

FoNsil  brachiopods  preserving  the  sette  fringing  the  mantle  are 
exceedingly  rare,  and  one  is  figured  here  on  page  363  as  Iphidella 
panmtlu.  It  in  from  the  Burgess  shale  of  Britisb  Columbia,  the 
locality  that  has  furnished  Dr.  Walcott  with  so  many  other  won- 
derfully preseiTed  fossils. 

The  general  shell  characters  of  the  Brnchiopoda  are  dewcribed 
on  pages  296-315,  ihe  evolution  and  classili cation  on  pages  310- 
326,  and  the  genera  and  species  on  pages  327-810. 

This  work  will  always  be  the  book  for  students  of  Cambrian 
Brachiopoda  and  the  foundation  upon  which  all  phylogenies  of 
the  lamp-shells  will  be  built.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that 
a  work  of  so  great  importance  should  have  been  produced  by  one 
whose  time  is  so  much  occupied  in  administration  and  in  the  pro- 
motion i>f  American  science.  C.  8. 

4.  United  Stules  of  North  America  ;  by  Eliot  Blackwbldkr, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madixon.  {Handbuch  der  Hegionjilen 
Geoloffie  ;  herausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Steinmann,  Bonn,  und 
Prof.  'Dr.  O.  Wil.-kens,  Jena.  VIll  Band,  2  Abteilung.)  Pp. 
258,  figs.  81.  Heidelberg  1912  {Carl  Winter's  Universit&Wbuch- 
handlung). — This  volume,  written  in  English,  is  the  fin-t  to 
appear  of  the  projected  series  dealing  with  the  western  hemis- 
phere. The  complete  series  is  planned  to  cover  the  whole  world; 
this  work  is,  therefore,  of  unusual  interest.  It  contains  a  clear 
and  well-proportioned  summary  of  the  geology  of  the  United 
States  classified  under  the  topics  of  morphological  summary,  strat- 
igraphy and  formations,  outline  of  geological  history,  orographic 
elements,  economic  geology,  summary  of  literature,  table  of 
names  of  formations.     Geologists  of  the  United  States  will  find 
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in  this  a  valuable  reference  book  with  references io  the  more  val- 
uable original  papery.  No  doubt  it  will  be  chieflj*  useful,  how- 
ever, lo  ecientiets  of  other  countries,  who  will  find  in  it  not  only 
a  snmraary,  bat  a  key  to  the  voluminous  literature  on  the  geology 
of  the  United  iStateti.  They  will  be  aided  in  this  by  the  clear  style 
in  whii'h  the  subject-matter  is  set  forth.  j.  b. 

5.  UnU.r»nchungen.  Uber  die  Gezeiten  tier  /eslen  Erde  und  die 
hs/pothelische  J^agmatchiclit ;  von  Dr.  Wilhklm  Schwktdab.' 
VerOffentlichung  deB  k.  k.  Preusz.  geodat.  Inctitutes.  Neue  Folge 
No.  54.  Fp.  68.  Leipziji,  1912  (B.  G.  Tenbiier).~Thi8  is  a  maih- 
ematical  investigation  of  the  theory  of  the  horizontal  pendulnni 
and  its  response  to  tidal  strains  in  the  earth.  The  calculations  are 
designed  to  test  the  prenence  or  abxence  of  a  viscous  zone  between 
an  elastic  crust  and  elantic  interior.  It  is  concludi^d  that  even  a 
magma  bed  with  a  vixcosity  as  high  as  that  of  sealingwas  at 
bouse- temperatures  and  a  thickness  of  but  100  kilometers  cannot 
be  present.  The  aNSumption  in  best  agreement  with  observation)* 
is  that  of  the  presence  of  a  layer  ^ont  600  kilometers  thick, 
slightly  ductile  (coefficient  10"  to  lu"),  existing  beneath  an  ouier 
crust  120  kilometers  thick.  j.  b. 

6.  Variations  of  OUiciers  in  1911. —  The  annual  report  of 
the  "Commission  Internationale  des  Glaciers," published  in  the 
Zeitschrift  fdr  Gletycherkunde,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  37-47,  1912,  con- 
tains lens  material  than  usual,  owing  to  the  absence  of  measure- 
ments recorded  in  North  America,  Asia,  the  French  Alps,  and 
Russia.  Fur  the  Swiss  Alps,  Forel  and  Miiret  give  a  comparison 
of  the  year  1910  with  the  thirteen  years  immediately  preoediog, 
which  shows  that  decrease  in  length  of  glaciers  continues  to  be 
normal.  The  glaciers  of  the  eastern  Alps  likewise  indicate  that 
decrease  in  length  and  volume  han  not  yet  nat^hed  iis  maximum; 
even  the  three  glaciers  of  the  Wildspitze,  which  advanced  during 
tbe  period  19U4-10,  retreated  in  1911.  Apparently  abnorm^ 
seasons  raiher  than  a  general  climatic  change  are  responsible  for 
the  forward  movement  or  stationary  condition  of  a  group  of  small 

flaciers  in  this  region.  Of  38  glaciers  observed  in  the  Norwegian 
ighlands,  only  two  show  increases;  the  others  have  decreased 
from  2  lo  34  meters.  In  reporting  on  these  ice  masses,  Oyen  calls 
attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that  portions  of  tbe  same  glacier 
move  with  different  rates  and  in  diiferent  directions.  For  the 
western  and  northern  coast  of  Norway  Vi  out  of  28  glaciers  show 
increase,  the  maximum  of  50  meters  being  in  the  Buarbrte 
valley;  while  the  maximum  decrease,  Lodalxbrn,  amounted  to  19 
meters.  The  Frostis  glaciers  and  those  on  the  Okstind  monntaino, 
8  in  number,  indicate  increase.  ii.  e.  g. 

7.  JV«e  Zealand  Department  of'  Mines,  Geological  Survey 
Branch,  P.  G.  Mobgan,  Director.  Bulletin  No.  12  {New  Series): 
The  Geology  of  the  Dun  Momttain  Subdivision,  Nelson;  by 
Jaues  Mackintosh  Bkll,  Edwabd  Di^Couitcr  Clabkb,  and 
Patuick  Marshall.  Pp.  71 ;  pie.  1-lX  ;  plans,  4  ;  maps,  4  ;  Geo- 
logical sections,  3;  Wellington,   1911. — 'I  he  survey  of   the  Dun 

An.  Jock,  Sci.— Fourth  Series,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  207,— Maech,  1918. 
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Mountain  area  was  concerned  mainly  with  a  study  of  the  ultra- 
baitio  ieneniifl  rocks  and  asoociaied  copper  depogita  in  the  valley 
of  RodiiiK  river.  The  rock  types  deacribed  and  analyaed  include 
Dunite,  IIarzburgite,Weht>terite,Budingite (of  which  an  extended 
di»cui»ion  is  Riven),  Diabase,  Diorite, — all  intrusions  of  post- 
Juraaaic  age.  Copper  occurs  in  a  bell  of  serpentinized  basic  and 
ultrabaaic  rocks,  fit ty-five  mik-s  long.  The  onginal  mineral  of  the 
lodes  is  believi'd  to  have  been  cupriferous  pyrrhotite.  The  table 
of  formations  shows  sedimenta  of  Jura-Trias  and  Miocene  age, 
but  an  absence  of  palieozoic  strata  previously  reported  from  this 
locality^.  Upper  Jurassic  is  given  as  the  date  of  a  period  of 
extensive  folding,  repeated  with  less  intensity  in  postMioceDe 
timi'S.  As  with  Bulletin  14,  this  report  has  a  meagre  treatment 
of  physiography,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  from  rock  terraces  and 
similar  features  that  interesting  problems  await  solution.  The 
New  Zealand  Survey  reports  have,  in  general,  been  characteriied 
by  fairness  in  division  of  space  among  various  branches  of  geo- 
logii.-al  science,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  marked  change  in 
this  respect  is  contemplated,  h.  b.  q. 

8.  Bulletin  No.  14.  The  Geology  of  the  Neie  IHymouth  Sub- 
division,  Taranaki ;  by  Edward  DkCodrcv  Clakkk.  Pp.58  ; 
5  maps ;  Wellington,  1912, — The  New  Plymouth  area  exhibits 
strata  of  Tertiary  age  in  which  are  included  coal  beds,  also  lavas 
and  tuffs  dating  from  Miocene  and  Pliocene  times.  The  Pleisto- 
cene igneous  mass  of  Mount  Egmont  constitutes  the  most  promi- 
nent topographic  feature.  The  report  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
detailed  descriptions  of  an  oil  locality,  apparently  of  more  scien- 
tific than  commercial  value.  Eleven  analyses  of  igtieous  rooka, 
minerals,  oil,  and  a  list  of  fossils  are  features  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
report.  The  absence  of  a  fuller  disrussion  of  the  pbyaiography  is 
to  be  regretted.  u.  k.  o. 

fl.  jMtermiiiative  Mineralogy  with  TbbUe  for  the  Determina- 
tion of  Minenils  hi/  Mennt  of  their  Chemical  and  Fhytieal  Char- 
acters; hy  J.  Voi.NEY  Lkwis.  Pp.  151  ;  68  figures.  New  York, 
1913,  Wiley  &  Sooa.— It  .is  refreshing  to  find  among  the  many 
determinative  mineral  tables  that  have  Jippeared  recently  a  book 
like  this  which  lays  the  proper  emphasis  upon  chemical  tests. 
This  volume  contains  brief  introductory  sections  upon  Apparatus, 
Reagents,  Use  of  Blow|>ipe,  Reactions  for  the  Elements,  Crystalli- 
zation, etc.  The  tables  themselves  in  their  main  arrangement 
follow  closely  the  well-known  Brush-Pen  field  Tables.  Tewer 
minerals  have  been  treated  and  the  description  of  the  tests  has 
been  much  condensed.  The  only  criticism  of  the  book  might  be 
that  this  condensation  and  the  consequent  abbreviation  of  terms 
had  been  carried  a  little  too  far.  w.  b.  f. 

1 0.  Dana's  Confirmation  of  Darwin's  Theory  of  Coral  Re^s  ; 
by  W.  M.  Davis.  A  Correction. — On  p.  1 79  of  the  above  article, 
tlio  firet  reference  (*)  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  belongs  to  the 
word  horizontalm  line  3  ;  the  second  reference  (f)  belongs  to  the 
word  de»<vibea  in  line  4  {not  describes  in  line  8), 
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11.  Wi*»en§cKaftliehe  Sygtbniaw  (Itr  DeiiUchen  Zentral'^rika- 
Sxpedition,  1907-1908,  unter  Fahrang  Adolf  FViedricka,  Ilenogt 
zu  MeekUnburg.  Band  II.  Botanik.  Edited  by  J.  Mildbbabd. 
Leipzig  (Klinkhardt  &  Biermann).  —  The  present  pabiication, 
devoted  to  the  botanical  resnlta  of  the  German  expedition  into 
Central  Africa,  is  issued  in  separate  parts.  Five  of  these,  dated 
1910-1912,  have  already  appeared,  and  others  are  apparently 
to  be  expected.  The  first  part,  comprising  87  pages  and  LO  plates, 
treats  the  Pteridopbyta,  the  Conifern,  amt  the  Monocotyledonn; 
the  second  part,  88  pages  and  s  plaies,  describes  the  CryptogMmK 
Thalloiden,  and  the  Bryophyta;  the  third  part,  94  pages  and  15 
plates,  inolndea  a  portion  of  the  Dicotyledonw-Choripetaln; 
the  fourth  part,  ISO  pages  and  16  plates,  describes  a  portion  of 
the  Oiootyledonn-Sympetaln  ;  while  the  fifth  part,  87  pages  and 
II  plates,  contains  a  second  series  of  the  Dicotyledon  n-Ch on- 
petaln.  In  addition  to  the  plates  the  second  part  is  illustrated 
by  47  teKt-fignres  and  the  fourth  part  by  8  text-figures.  With 
the  exception  of  a  short  pa|)er  on  poisoned  arrows  from  Kilo, 
the  contributions  are  entirely  taxonomic  in  character  and  are 
the  work  of  numerous  specialists,  most  of  whom  are  resident  in 
Berlin.  A  large  number  of  new  species  are  described,  and 
these,  as  well  as  many  of  the  species  already  known,  are  accom- 
paniml  by  critical  remarks.  Even  in  its  incomplete  form  the 
work  represents  a  valuable  addition  to  the  numerous  publications 
on  African  plants  which  we  owe  to  German  investigators. 


III.     Miscellaneous  Scientific  Intelliobnoe. 

1.  Traniaetiona  of  the  Astronomical  Observntory  of  TaU 
Uhivenity,  Vol.  it.  Parts  III  and  IV.  PanMax  Invettiffa- 
tiotta  of  ^1  Houthtm  Stara  mahiiy  of  large  proper  motion  ;  by 
Fkbuxbick  L.  Chask,  Acting  Director,  and  Mason  F.  Smith, 
Aasistant.  New  Haven,  1913  (PubliKhed  by  the  Observatory). — 
The  work  on  parallax  with  the  heliometer  of  the  Winchester 
Observatory  up  to  the  resignation  of  Director  Eikin  was  confined 
to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  has  already  been  noticed  in 
detail  in  this  Journal. 

The  present  volume  presents  the  results  of  a  campaign  planned 
to  occupy  two  years,  and  completed  precisely  within  that  limit ; 
cODMsting  of  measures  of  41  stars  between  the  equator  and  lati- 
tude lU  south.  For  most  of  these  stars  no  measurements  for 
parallax  had  ever  been  made  when  this  work  was  undertaken.  All 
nave  proper  motions  of  0*6'  or  more  except  five  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude. Sixteen  complete  sets  of  observations  have  been  taken 
upon  each,  distributed  in  groups  of  four,  eight  and  four,  except 
that  in  three  cases  two  sets  are  lacking  from  the  middle  group. 
The  results  obtained  seem  even  more  consistent  and  free  from 
suspicion  of  systematic  error  than  the  previous  results  of  the 
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Mme  observers,  if  that  be  possible.  There  is  found  here  the 
same  relation  between  proper  motion,  magnitude  and  parallax  as 
in  the  larger  list  of  northern  stars. 

In  nart  IV  the  catalogue  previously  published  is  revised  and 
extended  to  include  this  later  work,  so  that  it  shows  the  entire 
fruit  of  the  parallait  investigation  of  the  Winchester  Observatory 
on  838  stars.  w.  b.   ' 

2.  Bedrock,  a  QuarUrly  Jteoiew  of  Sdentific  Tko'ight 
{ConaUble  4  Co.,  lo  Orange  st ,  London,  W.  C.)— TheJanuary 
number  uf  "Bedrock"  (No.  4)  contains,  among  other  impor- 
tant articles,  one  by  Elie  MetchnikoS  on  the  warfare  against 
tuberculosis;  by  Professor  J.  Joly  on  pleochroic  balos ;  by  Sir 
Bryan  Donkin  on  science  and  spiritualism  ;  by  Eric  Pritchard  on 
the  milk  problem  ;  and  by  H.  H.  Turner  on  "  How  could  I  prove 
that  I  had  been  to  the  Soutli  Pule  ?  " 

3.  Outline  of  Voursu  in  Botany,  Microtcopy,  and  Fharntfl- 
eognosy  ;  by  IIkwry  Ksakmek,  Pb.B.,  Ph  D.  Pp.  50.  Phila- 
delphia (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.).—  Outllnt-s  of  laboratory  work 
for  students  in  schools  of  pharm:icy,  baned  on  the  authorV  "  Text- 
Book  in  Botany  and  PharmacDgnosy"  (ali-eady  notici'd  in  this 
Journal)  and  illusirating  the  courat-s  given  in  the  Philadelphia 
College  of  Pharmacy.  Instruction  is  expected  lo  extend  through 
thrre  years,  and  covers  botan>  the  first  year,  pharmacognosy 
of  drugs  of  the  U.  S.  Pliarmaco|ioeia  the  second,  and  pharmacog- 
nosy of  important  non-official  drugs  the  third.  a.  l.  d, 

Obituakt. 

Dr.  F.  Tblihh,  chief  gi-ologist  of  the  K.  K.  Gleologisohe 
Beichsanstalt  in  Vienna,  died  on  January  10  in  his  sixty-first 
year. 

M.  L.  P.  Caillstet,  the  French  physicist,  died  on  January  & 
in  his  eighty-first  year.  Hiii  work  on  the  llqncfaction  of  the  so- 
called  fixed  gases  in  1877  and  1878,  with  that  of  Pictet,  formed 
one  of  the  most  important  epoeha  in  the  history  of  Physics. 

M.  L  Tribsebenc  de  Bobt,  the  able  French  meteorologist, 
died  on  January  6  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years. 

Dr.  PAtTL  GoBDA^,  the  eminent  German  mathematician,  died 
on  December  21  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

Professor  Robkbt  Collktt,  the  Norwegian  zoologist,  died  in 
January  last  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

Dr.  Augustus  WiTKowsKt,  Protestor  of  Experimental  Physics 
in  the  University  of  Cracow,  died  on  January  'i\  at  the  age  of 
tifrp-ei^ht  years. 

The  Eabl  of  Crawfoed  (James  Ludovic  Crawford),  the  astron- 
omer, president  of  the  Koyal  Antronomical  Society  in  187il--79, 
died  on  January  31  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years, 

William  Gbbknwood  Weight,  the  entomologist,  died  on 
December  l,  1912,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Otto  Schoetesracr,  the  German  anthropologist,  died  on 
December  a3  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
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Art,  XXX — Ths  Circidatory  System  in  the  JBalemaumau 
Lava  Lake  during  the  Summer  of  1911 ;  by  Fbahk  A. 
Pebret. 

The  degree  of  activity  at  Halemaamau  varies  between  com- 
paratively narrow  limits  witliin  which,  nevertheless,  we  mav, 
for  convenience,  distinguiali  three  principal  phases,  viz.:  the 
Bub-normal,  normal  and  Buper-normal, 

In  tbe  first  case,  the  lava — generally  very  low  in  the  pit — 
may  be  entirely  covered  by  a  solid,  non-1  iiminons  crnst,  or  it 
may  be  altogether  absent  as  the  result  of  a  so-called  "  break- 
down," by  which  inelegant  epithet  is  meant  a  subterranean 
lateral  outflow  of  lava  from  the  condnit,  tbus  draining  the 
overstanding  crater  of  its  liquid  contents.* 

At  the  other  extreme,  under  super-normal  conditions  there  is 
a  lake  of  liquid  lava  Ulliug  the  crater  basin  from  side  to  side, 
whose  temperature  and  mobility  are  of  the  highest  order. 
FountAiDS  play  over  the  entire  surface  and  the  ascending  gases 
so  thoroughly  stir  and  heat  the  mass  of  liquid  that  the  surface 
remaiDB  quite  free  from  crust. 

Between  these  extremes — abnormal  as  regards  their  distribu- 
tion in  time — we  find  a  condition  which  frequently  prevails  tor 
months,  and  even  years,  with  occasional  variations  and  which 
may,  therefore,  for  our  day,  be  considered  as  the  normal  state 
of  activity.  The  supply  of  heat  is  each  that  the  temperature 
of  the  lava  oscillates  about  the  point  of  its  congelation  in  con- 
tact with  air  or  rock,  with  a  tendency  to  fall  below  it.  The 
condition  might  be  described  as  a  semi-liquid  phase.  There  is 
a  lake  of  liquid  lava  the  dimensions  of  which  are  restricted  by 
*It  will  be  seeo  that  this  Intter  conditiou  does  not  indicate  anj  general 
lessening  of  the  volcano's  activity  bnt  only  as  regards  the  terminal  crater. 
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a  enrrounding  "  Bhore  "  of  eolid  material  congealed  to  the  gidea 
of  the  pit.  The  lake  is  active  by  the  continnous  emisEiou  of 
gas  and  especially  througli  the  irruption,  and  eruption,  of  very 
large  babbles  which,  coaleecent  in  tlie  depths  of  the  conduit, 
rise  with  great  buoyancy  and  form  those  oeauteous  fountains 
of  lava,  to  the  study  of  which  a  preceding  paper  has  been 
devoted.*  This  particular  form  of  activity  is,  however,  of  an 
intermittent  character  and  is  limited  to  certain  portions  of  the 
lake  upon  whose  general  surface  tfiere  forme,  by  cooling  id 
contact  with  air,  a  film  or  skin,  flexible  while  thin  but  ofteo 
thickening  to  a  solid  crust  which  is  brittle  and  readily  broken 
by  uneven  pressure.  As  these  congelations  occur  in  epite  of 
the  ordinary  supply  of  juvenile  gas,  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
were  it  not  for  some  other  preventive  cause,  the  inward  con- 
solidation from  the  walls  and  the  downward  incrustation  from 
the  surface  would  continue  progressively  until  the  entire  mass 
became  solid. 

This  preventive  cause  consists  of  a  grand  movement  of 
translation  in  the  lava  of  the  lake — a  powerful  system  of  cir- 
culation which  stirs  the  entire  mass  of  liquid,  impeding  deposi- 
tion upou  the  walls  and  preventing  the  formation,  for  any 
length  of  time,  of  a  thick,  immovable  crost  upon  the  surface. 
In  importance,  therefore,  this  phenomenon  will  be  seen  to  be 
second  to  none  and  to  merit  tue  devotion  of  a  paper  to  its 
exclusive  study. 

It  is  natural,  in  such  cases,  to  seek  analogy  in  some  familiar* 
or  easily  tried  experiment,  and  this  is  here  found  in  a  vessel  of 
water  heated  from  below.  Expanded  by  tlie  heat,  the  lower 
liciuid  rises  to  the  surface,  spreads  and  descends  by  the  cooler 
sides,  and  when  ebullition  occurs,  the  expansive  effect  of  the 
gas  bubbles,  together  with  their  buoyancy,  adds  ascensional 
power  to  the  rising  column,  thus  establishing  a  system  of  con- 
vection by  which  the  entire  mass  is  stirred — why  not,  therefore, 
under  essentially  similar  conditions  in  the  crater,  a  similarly 
simple  and  easily  explainable  principle  of  action  i  But  it  is  in 
precisely  this  manner  that  many  long-lived  errors  have  crept 
into  science,  whose  history  has  shown  the  necessity  of  inves- 
tigating the  phenomenon  itself  instead  of  studying  an  imitation, 
however  temptingly  analogous. 

The  merest  glance  at  the  normal  lava  lake  at  Halemaumau 
suffices  to  show  that  it  has  a  longer  and  a  shorter  diameter  and 
that  the  surface  material  is  moving  in  the  general  direction  of 
its  length.  We  sliall  see  later  that  these  conditions  are  not 
fortuitous  but  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  working 
principle  of  the  circulatory  system.  During  the  entire  sum- 
mer of  1911,  excepting  for  a  few  hours  on  August  9th  and 

■  This  Jonrnal,  Febrnary,  1913. 
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AugnBt  lltli,  the  flow  of  surface  lava  was  from  under  the  bank 
at  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  where  it  was  evidently  rising 
from  below,  to  a  namber  of  points  at  or  near  the  eastern  end, 
ioclading  the  localities  of  the  large  fountains,  where  it  was 
intermittently  or  continuously  descending.*  Now,  we  know 
that  the  basin  does  not  concentrically  overlie  the  conduit,  but 
is  greatly  extended  to  one  side  (the  west)  as  though  esc&vated 
in  that  direction.  We  might  deduce  this  conformation  by 
the  localization  of  the  large  lava  fountains  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  lake,  these  being  due  to  the  rapid  ascent  of  great  gas 
bubbles  directly  from  the  conduit,  but  tne  survey  of  the  empty 
crater  basin  by  Baldwin  in  1903  also  showed  the  eccentric 
position  of  the  conduit,  it  standing  then,  as  now,  under  the 
eastern  half  of  the  crater  cavity.  But,  as  the  reader  will 
already  have  perceived,  there  is  here  an  apparently  anomalous 
state  of  things,  viz.:  that  it  is  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  lake, 
which  overlies  the  conduit  and  where  the  large  bubbles  rise 
and  form  the  fountains,  that  the  lava  is  going  down,  while,  per 
contra,  it  is  rising — quietly  and  free  from  large  gae  bubbles — 
at  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  aa  far  as  possible  from  the  con- 
dnit  itself.  We  should,  therefore,  have  already  been  far 
astray  had  we  based  our  study  on  the  behavior  of  convection 
currents  in  a  simple  liquid. 

Let  us  now  attentively  observe  the  surface  material  in  its 
passage  across  the  lake.  Issuing  in  clear  incandescence  from 
under  the  western  bank  the  surface  is  instantly  chilled  on  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  outer  air  and  a  film  is  formed  which, 
from  its  appearance,  has  been  generally  designated  as  "scum," 
The  word  is  inappropriate  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  material 
which  is  that  of  a  continuous  skin,  flexible  at  high  tempera- 
tnre  and  very  tongh.  Being  formed  quickly  it  is  non-crystal- 
line and  of  a  higii  degree  of  diathermacy  which,  however,  is 
limited  by  entangled  gas  vesicles.  Congelation  to  the  under 
surface  will,  therefore,  continue  but  with  decreasing  rapidity 
until  crystalline  deposition  begins^  whereupon  the  radiation  of 
heat  from  below  will  be  greatly  retarded  and  the  process  of 
thickening  will  proceed  more  slowly  but  with  the  formation  of 
a  true  crust  of  lava  rock.  As  the  surface  lavcr  spreads  out 
from  the  place  of  issue  into  the  body  of  the  lake  the  skin  is 

imlted  apart  in  irregular  lines  through  whieli  glows  the  bright 
ava  below  as  shown  in  the  night  view  (fig.  1).  It  is  important 
to  note  that,  although  the  lava  rises  quietly  here  at  the  west 
end  of  the  lake  and  is  free  from  the  great  gas  bubbles  which 
form  the  large  fountains,  it  is,  nevertheless,  highly  charged 
with  ^minute  gas  vesicles  some  of  which,  coalescing,  burst 
*Tbe  records  atioir  that,  tor  a  namber  of  yeftra,  tbia  condition  has  qnite 
genertdly  prevailed. 
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tiirough  the  lees  reeiBting  "  bright  lines,"  foritiiDg  tiny  foun- 
tains, and  the  rest,  ftccnmnlatitig  under  the  crust,  ifieae  as  a 
continuoiiB  gas  flow  through  innumerable  holes  and  rents,  bam- 
ing  in  the  air  with  the  steady,  pointed,  blow-pipe  flames 
described  in  the  paper  on  lava  fountains. 

On  arriving  at  tne  eastern  portion  of  the  lake  the  lava  has, 
therefore,  suffered  three  principal  modifications,  all  of  which 
contribute  to  one  grand  result  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the 
key  to  the  problem  of  the  circulation — it  has  lost  its  j^^ses,  it 
has  lost  beat  and  has  become,  in   part,  solidified.     The  net 


result  of  all  this  is  that  the  surface  layers  are  denser  and 
heavier  than  the  rest  of  the  lake  material  and  therefore  Und 
to  sink.  This  is  most  evident  in  the  crust  itself  which  is  a 
solid  crystalline  rock,  pieces  of  whicii  sink  readily  in  the  liquid 
as  is  forcibly  shown  during  the  frequent  upward  oscillations  of 
the  lake.  It  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed  that  a 
rising  lava  column  would  raise  its  floating  crust  but  this  it  does 
not  do.  The  crust  breaks  bj'  uneven  pressure  from  below  and 
the  lava  rises  through  the  cracks,  up-tilting  the  broken  pieces 
which  readily  sink  edgewise  in  the  liquid.  The  rising  lava 
does  not  raise  the  crust  hut  breaks  it  up,  rises  through  it,  and 
sinks  it. 
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Now,  it  18  obvious  that  the  crust,  ordinarily,  cannot  sink  as 
a  horizontal  slieet,  but  whenever  it  is  enabled  to  turn  and  sink 
vertically  it  will  do  so,  and  this  vertically  descending  material 
should  be  understood  to  inclnde  with  the  crust  itself,  whether 
flexible  and  bending  or  brittle  and  broken,  the  immediately 
underlying  sheets  of  gas  free,  partially  cooled  and  more  or  less  ' 
viscous  lava  which  may  all  be  comprised  in  the  general  term 
"  heavy  surface  layers." 

Let  us  now  suppose  these  surface  materials  moving  normally 


eastward,  when  a  lava  fountain  bursts  into  play.  A  great 
dome  of  glowins;  liquid  is  thrown  up,  boiling  furiously,  while 
a  cloud  of  bluish  vapors,  rising  above  it,  indicates  the  escape 
of  gases,  the  flash  of  whose  flame  is  invisible  by  day.  The 
fountain  lava,  cooled  and  condensed,  then  eubsides  into  the 
lake — whose  surface  level  is  already  depressed  locally  by  the 
absence  of  displacement  of  the  great  gas  bubbles  just  vanished 
— and,  by  its  momentum  and  greater  density,  continues  to  sink 
while  the  surface  layers,  surging  inward  from  all  sides,  turn 
downwards  and  follow,  often  for  a  considerable  time. 

But  the  general  trend  of  the  surface  current  is  toward  the 
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eeveral  cavee  or  *'  epatter-grottoes "  situated  at  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  the  division  of  tlow  producing  a  striation  of  tlie  Bar- 
face  skin,  occasionally,  bat  not  frequently,  aa  complicated  as 
that  shown  in  fig.  2.  These  <^rottoe8  are,  in  part,  eroded  in 
the  hanks  by  the  large  bubbles  of  juvenile  gas  ascending  from 
the  conduit,  but  are  chiefly  formed  by  the  arching  over  of  a 
roof  built  of  the  congealed  spatterings  of  lava  scattered  by  the 
bursting  bubbles  of  gas.  They  are,  therefore,  peripheral 
fountains,  as  contrasted  with  the  central  type,  and  their  action, 
while  more  nearly  continuous,  is  essentially  similar,  producing 
a  lower  level  within  the  grotto  into  which  the  surface  layers 
flow,  turn  downward,  and  descend.  Once  this  action  is  started 
it  will  be  accelerated  and  maintained  by  the  downpull  of  the 
vertically  descending  heavy  layers  which  act  as  a  sort  of  semi- 
solid syphon  of  which  the  long  arm  is  the  descending  sheet 
and  tlie  short  arm  is  represented  by  the  surface  layers,  actually 
longer  but  easily  drawn  by  reason  of  their  horizontal  position. 
The  suction  is  sometimes  so  strong  as  to  produce  a  veritable 
maelstrom  with  a  local  surface  flow  resembling  a  mill-race,  and 
it  is  this  powerful  downflow  of  the  heavy  surface  layers  which 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  great  movement  of  translatioti 
and  of  the  whole  system  of  circnlation.  No  mere  difference 
of  surface  levels  could  produce  such  rapid  flows — often  reach- 
ing four  meters  per  second  in  a  mill-race  and  frequently 
exceeding  sixty  meters  per  minute  on  the  general  surface  of 
the  lake — while  convection,  in  the  sense  of  a  rising  column  of 
heated  and  vesiciilated  lava,  although  not  absent  as  we  shall 
see  later,  plays  a  riMe  which  umst  be  considered  as  secondary. 
The  indirect  but  trne  primal  cause  lies,  of  course,  in  the 
ascent  of  the  great  bubbles  and  it  will  seem  strange  to  the 
reader,  as  it  has  to  observers,  that  these  rise  where  the  lara  is 
descending.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  the  lava  which  flows  to 
and  descends  at  those  localities  where  the  level  is  lowered  by 
the  escape  of  the  gas  bubbles.  William  Ijowthian  Green,  in 
attempting  to  account  for  most  of  the  Hawaiian  phenomena 
on  a  non-gaseous  basis,*  held  that  the  violent  jetting  of  the 
lava  at  the  places  of  descent  was  due  to  air  being  carried  down 
with  the  lava  and,  expanded  by  the  heat,  again  bursting  its 
way  to  the  surface.  This  ingenious  explanation  is  negatived 
by  the  fact  that  the  escaping  gas  burns  in  contact  witli  the 
atmosphere,  the  flames,  nnder  certain  circumstances,  being 
always  and  easily  visible  at  night.  Jets  of  flame  five  meters 
in  length  often  flash  from  a  spatter  grotto  upon  the  bursting 
of  a  large  gas  bubble  within  while  smaller  jets  burn  steadily  at 
broken  portions  of  its  overhanging  roof.  The  present  writer 
"  "ToBtiges  of  the  Molten  Olobe,"  by  Wm.  I,owtbian  Green,  Hoaalaln, 
1887. 
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has  also  observed  that  when,  by  a  combioatioD  of  circnmstanceB, 
a  downflow  of  lava  is  produced  at  a  location  where  there  are 
f^nerally  no  large  gas  bubbles  to  cause  jetting  or  spattering, 
the  downflow  proceeds  with  perfect  quietnees.  This  was  nota- 
bly the  case  for  a  short  time  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  1911, 
when,  by  some  means,  a  downflow  was  started  along  a  line 
stretching  entirely  across  the  lake  not  far  from  its  western  end. 
The  crust  was  sufficiently  flexible  to  be  bent  downward  with- 
out breaking  and  the  pull  of  the  vertically  descending  heavy 
sheets  was  sufficient  to  draw  the  surface  layers  inward  from 
either  side  and  down  into  this  semi-liquid  fissure,  the  syphon- 
like  action  continuing  for  several  hours  without  any  jetting 
whatever.  It  is  clear  that  the  vertically  descending  crust  must 
be  melted  at  no  great  depth,  but  the  fused  matenal  also  will  be 
denser  than  the  average  gas-vesiculated  lake  substance  and  the 
action  is  the  same.  This  is  also  seen  at  some  spatter  grottoes 
where  the  radiant  beat  is  sufficient  to  partially  melt  the  crust 
on  the  in-  and  down-flowing  surface  lava  even  before  it  has 
quite  entered  the  grotto,  yet  the  heavy  material  sinks  and 
maintains  the  flow,  although  the  crust,  as  such,  no  longer  exists. 

As  regards  the  ascent  of  gas  in  those  localities  where  the 
lava  is  going  down,  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  the  bub- 
bles always  struggle  npward  through  the  descending  lava — 
they  may  rise  to  one  side  of  the  downflow  or  between  it  and 
the  wall  of  the  basin.  Large  gas  bubbles,  by  their  extreme 
buoyancy,  rise  very  rapidly  tiirough  the  very  mobile  lake 
material  without  carrying  the  lava  with  them  to  any  extent 
and  they  may  even  rise  tiirough  a  slowly  descending  current 
of  the  liquid.  In  this  case  the  opposing  forces  are  often  in 
equilibrium,  the  surface  lava  surgmg  toward  the  grotto,  then 
stopping  and  then  again  advancing,  like  the  movement  of  a 
cinematograph  film.  It  is  the  very  small  gas  hubbies  which, 
themselves  incapable  of  rapid  ascent,  may,  oy  their  veaicula- 
tion  of  the  lava,  cause  it  to  rise  "  en  masse  "  and  this  mode  of 
action  plays  its  part  in  the  scheme  of  circulation. 

Before  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  we  must  con- 
sider a  detail  which,  during  the  early  summer  of  1911,  formed 
the  most  extreme  manifestation  of  relative  movement  in  the 
lava  of  the  lake  and  which  constituted,  while  it  lasted,  the 
principal  element  of  the  circulation.  A  large  cavity  had  been 
eroded  in  the  mass  of  a  floating  island  of  rock,  extending  from 
the  bottom  vertically  upward  to  a  point  nnder  the  saddle 
between  the  two  principal  portions  of  the  island.  This  cavity 
was  open  at  the  lake  surface  on  the  north  (fig.  3),  and  also  on 
the  east  side,  in  the  form  of  a  grotto  within  which  the  lava 
could  be  seen,  free  from  crust,  and  in  communication  with  the 
outside  material.    Suddenly  a  fountain  would  play  within  the 
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grotto  and,  sabeidinf;,  produce  a  lower  level  in  the  interior, 
whereupon  the  oateide  lava  would  flow  into  the  grotto.  The 
peculiar  conformation  prevented  the  entrance  of  anything  but 
surface  material,  which  ie  denBer  than  the  rest  of  the  lake  sub- 
stance, thus  prodncing  a  still  lower  interior  level  and  causing  a 
downpouring  of  the  heavy  cmst  and  surface  lava  whose 
momentum  as  a  freely  falling  mass  waa  increaeingly  effective 


in  beating  down  the  inner  level.  The  result  was  a  cavity, 
empty  as  far  down  as  could  be  seen  from  the  place  of  observa- 
tion on  the  north  brink  of  the  crater,  and  into  which  a  mag- 
niflcent  cascade  of  lava  was  freely  pouring  from  either  side, 
the  inner  walls  glowing  in  full  incandescence,  the  two  cascades 
clashing  amid  fiery  spray,  and  the  whole  forming  a  spectacle 
the  beauty  of  which  can  with  difficulty  be  imagined,  even  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  sight  of  active  lava.  The 
difference  of  internal  and  external  level  could  not  have  been 
less  than  Eve  meters  and  it  may  well  be  that  so  great  a  dis- 
levelling  would  not  be  possible  witliout  the  aid — as  suggested 
by  my  colleague,  Dr.  Shepherd — of  some  aspiration  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  cavity  and  which  might  have  resulted  from  a 
powerful  downflow  between  tlie  island  and  the  shore,  the  exist- 
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ence  of  which  wae  indicated  b;  a  mill-race  at  the  surface. 
However  this  may  be,  the  cause  of  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the 
other,  bat  the  island  grotto  with  iU  cascades  falling  free  mnst 
certainly  represent  the  maximum  grade  of  inter-circulation  of 
the  lake  lava.  The  cascades  would  continne  to  flow  for  several 
hours  when  the  action  wonld  cease  with  the  rise  of  the  inner 
level  to  equilibrium  with  the  rest  of  the  lake,  remaining  thus 
until  again  dbtnrbed  by  gas  action  from  within. 


a  and  East- Wast  section  of  Lava  Lake,  ahav- 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  entire 
system  of  circulation  as  shown  diagrammatically  in  fig.  4.  The 
island  and  its  cascade  grotto  are  here  omitted  as  having  con- 
stituted an  altogether  exceptional  phenomenon  and  to  avoid 
complication,  the  downflowmg  phaBe  and  its  mechanism  being 
represented  by  a  spatter  grotto  in  the  east  bank  of  the  lake. 

The  lava  is  shown  issuing  from  under  the  western*  bank 

t  Hale- 
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highly  charged  with  minute  gas  vesicles  which  gi-adualtv  rise 
and  escape  during  the  passage  across  the  lake,  the  flow  being 
then  represented  in  tne  diagrem  bv  short  lines.  The  cmst 
grows  in  thickness  and,  on  arrival  at  the  eastern  end,  the  snr- 
face  layers — cooled,  condensed  and  gae-free — enter  the  spatter- 
grotto  and  sink  vertically  aa  a  continuous  heavy  sheet  to  form 
and  maintain  the  powerful  syphon  effect  which  is  the  main- 
spring of  the  circulatory  system. 

Arrived  at  the  bottom  and  turning  westward  the  current 
passes  over  the  mouth  of  the  conduit  from  which  are  rising 
the  vesicles  of  juvenile  gas.  The  large,  intermittent,  fountain- 
forming  bubbles  rise  rapidly  and  buoyantlv  to  the  surface, 
snfFering  but  tittle  deviation  by  the  horizontally  moving  strata 
— of  which  the  one  corrects  the  other — but  the  innnmer- 
able  minute  vesicles  can  rise  hut  slowly  and  these  are  en- 
trapped by  the  west-flowing  lava,  which  is  thereby  re-heated 
and  re-vivified.  In  this  condition  it  has  acquired  ascensional 
power  and — as  it  must,  in  any  case,  rise  to  balance  the  descent 
at  the  east — this  power  is  thus  added  to  the  other  forces  in 
maintaining  the  circulation.  But  it  is  important  to  note  how 
comparatively  feeble  is  this  ascensional  power  of  the  gas-vesic- 
ulated  lava  which,  instead  of  rising  directly,  is  deflected  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  lake  by  the  powerful  effect  of  the 
eastern  downflow. 

The  critical  reader  may  here  move  the  objection  that,  for  a 
paper  wherein  it  is  sought  to  confirm  each  statement  by  actual 
observation,  confident  mention  is  now  being  made  of  a  west^ 
ward  return  current  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lake  whose  exist- 
ence, however  strongly  indicated,  is,  nevertheless,  deduced. 
And  we  are,  therefore,  fortunate  in  being  able  to  record  a 
circumstance  which  shows  the  reality  of  this  undercurrent 
almost  as  conclusively  as  direct  vision  would  have  done.  At 
the  time  of  the  sinking  of  the  island  of  1911,  as  described  in 
the  preceding  paper  of  this  series,  a  quantity  of  gas  was 
evolved  whicli  formed  and  inflated  a  floating  cylinder  of  black 
lava,  below  which  the  sunken  mass  of  the  island  hung  down- 
ward in  the  lower  part  of  the  lake,  remaining  attached  by  one 
end  to  its  floating  buoy.  The  sinking  occurred  at  the  east  end 
of  the  lake  and  the  cylinder  at  once  began  to  make  its  way 
westward  against  the  surface  current,  it  being  towed  by  the 
mass  of  the  island  suspended  in  the  west-flowing  undercurrent. 
Nor  is  this  all,  for,  on  approacliing  the  west  bank,  the  sunken 
mass  was  again  brought  to  the  su^ace,  a  point  of  the  original 
island  being  seen  and  photograplied  emergent  from  the  Take. 
This  re-flotation  was,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  rising,  gas- 
charged  lava  current  of  the  west  end  and,  uo  sooner  was  it 
accomplished,  when  the  whole    system    proceeded   eastward 
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again,  being  now  entirely  ander  the  influence  of  tlie  surface 
current. 

The  reason  why  the  normal  lava  lake  will  have  a  greater 
length  in  some  direction  away  from  the  conduit,  and  why  the 

Flo.  5  :    A  (above)  and  B  (below). 


lava  will  circulate  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  is  now  made 
beautifully  clear  by  the  present  hypothesis.  From  the  diagram 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  downflow  at  the  east  consists  of  the 
coolest  lava  which,  even  if  it  does  not  coneolidate  to  the  walls 
by  reason  of  its  rapid  motion,  is,  at  all  event ,  quite  lacking  in 
re-fusing  power,  while  the  large  hot  gas  bubbles  only  rise  at 
intervals — the  wall  at  this  eud  remains,  therefore,  much  after 
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the  manner  of  a  simple  pit-crater.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lava  ID  its  passage  over  the  conduit  has  become  re-heated  and 
re-vivified  and  will  not  only  resist  congelation  to  the  walla  but 
may  often  be  capable  of  re-melting  them  and  thus  to  actually 
excavate  an  extension  in  the  direction  of  its  flow.  We  mav 
confidently  eay  that  a  continuance  of  normal  conditions  will 
inevitably  produce  an  oblong  lake  with  circulation  in  the  direc- 


Fis.  6.     Telephoto  view  of  a  tjpicKl  apstter-grotto. 

tion  of  its  length  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  under  waning 
conditions  of  activity,  consolidation  will  occur  at  the  sides 
while  it  will  be  impeded  at  the  ends,  we  may  go  further  and 
state  that,  as  conditions  approach  the  sub-normal — especially 
after  a  normal  phase — the  lake  will  be  longer  and  narrower, 
while  an  approach  to  super-normal  activity  will  result  in  a 
more  nearly  circular  form.     See  fig.  5. 

A  final  question,  of  great  importance  but  difficult  of  solu- 
tion, is  whether  or  not  the  conduit  proper  is  interested  in  the 
scheme  of  the  lake's  circulation, — whether,  that  is  to  say,  a 
portion  of  the  downflowing  lake  lava  descends  into  the  conduit 
with  a  corresponding  rise  at  the  other  side  from  the  conduit  to 
the  lake,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram  by  the  arrows  marked 
with   interrogation  points?     -Daly,   in  a  beautifully  written 
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paper*— witb  some  of  whose  conclaeions  regarding  KileaaeaD 
pheDomena  the  present  writer  does  not,  however,  quite  agree 
— is  of  the  opiDioQ  that  convection,  in  the  sense  of  the  proper 
motion  of  &  mass  of  hishly  veeiculated  lava,  may  "stir  the 
magma  column  to  great  depth  and  with  considerable  rapidity." 
The  idea  of  the  extension  of  the  circulation  to  the  conduit 
would  be  very  convenient  as  making  easy  the  q^nestion  of  heat 
maintenance  and  especially  as  tending  to  explain  the  well- 
known  migration  of  conduit  and  crater  by  the  downflow  of 
cooled  and  passive  material  at  one  side  and  the  rising  of  hot 
and  active  lava  at  the  other.  Where  all  is  conjecture,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  but  fair  to  state  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
reason  for  believing  the  actual  exchange  of  lava  between  con- 
duit and  crater  to  be  quite  limited — snfEciently  so  to  permit 
the  material  in  the  crater  basin  to  acquire,  by  being  ceaselessly 
worked  over  in  contact  with  air  and  water  and  made  the 
recipient  of  the  mass  of  gas  vesicles  rising  from  the  conduit,  a 
different  consistency  to  that  of  the  lava  in  the  conduit. 

However  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  the  fundamental 
cause  of  heat  maintenance  in  the  entire  lava  cohimn,  as  well  as 
of  all  the  dynamic  phenomena,  lies  in  the  supply  of  Juvenile  gas, 
and  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  circulation  m  the  crater 
lake  is  the  formation  of  heavy  surface  layers  which  tend  to 
sink. 

Pofiillipo,  Naples,  Feb.  T,  1913. 
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Aet.  XXKI. — The  OUgocene  of  the  Jioanne  Basin  and  Its 
Vert^rate  JFauna  ;*  hj  Ohables  Dkpeeet. 

Ae  shown  by  the  stndies  of  Le  Verrier,  the  Tertiary  basio 
of  the  KoaunaiB  (a  former  province  near  Lyons,  France)  com- 
prises a  basal  series  of  sands,  gravels  and  clays,  sopposed  to  be 
of  Stampian  age,  and  an  upper  series  of  calcareous  marls  cor- 
reeponding  to  the  Aqoitaniaii,  the  whole  being  practically 
barren  of  fossils. 

Daring  recent  years  important  paleontological  discoveries 
have  been  made  in  consequence  of  ttie  extension  of  the  earthen- 
ware industry  in  the  vicinity  of  Mayolet,  Briennon,  Hably,  and 
especially  La"  iJ6nissons-Dieu.  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
a  more  precise  correlation  of  these  deposits  a  reinvestigation 
has  been  made  by  the  present  writer  of  the  Oligocene  strata  as 
they  occur  in  the  Roanne  basin,  where  they  form  a  monocline 
dipping  toward  the  northwest,  and  present  the  following  sec- 
tion (arranged  in  ascending  order) ; 

4.  Calcareous  marls  of  Saint-Grermain-Lespinasse,  extending 
between  that  place  and  Digoin,  and  yielding  at^the  latter  locality 
remains  of  an  Anthracotherittm  characterized  by  having  digits  of 
sub-equal  lengtli,  and  apparently  belonging  to  the  same  species 
as  that  which  occurs  at  1^  B6niasons-Dieu. 

3.  Strata  of  Mably  and  La  BenissonS'Dieu,  consisting  of  a 
bottom  bed  of  sands,  which  graduates  upward  into  clays.  From 
the  latter  of  these  two  localities  have  been  obtained  excellently 
preserved  remains  (Including  the  entire  uranium,  jaws,  limbs,  etc.] 
of  a  large  AnthrucotheHum,  the  lateral  digits  of  which  are  much 
less  reduced  than  tn  A.  magnum  (^  A,  cf.  hunihachenae  Stehlin). 
There  have  also  been  found  here  two  species  of  Aceralheriiim, 
one  of  which  is  very  large  {A.  filhoU  Osborn),  the  other  very 
small  (.-1.  albiffenae  Roman) ;  and  besides  these  there  occur 
i-emains  of  a  species  of  Cainotherium,  one  of  Dremotlierium,  as 
well  as  Crocodiles  and  Chelonians. 

2.  Keddish  clays  of  Briennon.  These  have  yielded  at  Brien- 
non remains  of  Entelodon  magnum  Aymard,  and  at  Mayolet 
an  inferior  molar  of  the  small  Ant AracotAer item  alsaticum  Cuvier. 

1 .     Konfossiliferons  bands  of  gravet»i,  sands  and  conglomerates. 

The  strata  constituting  the  above  section  may  be  correlated 
as  follows :  Divisions  1  and  2  are  referable  to  the  Sannoisian 
(Lower  Oligocene),  the  few  known  fossil  forms  being  Identical 
with  those  occurring  in  the  Lower  Oligocene  asphalt  deposits 
of  Lobsann,  in  Alsace,  Division  3,  or  tlie  strata  of  Mably  and 
La  BenisBons-Dien,  corresponds  to  the   lower  portion  of  the 

*  A.  pTellmiuary  notice,  to  be  followed  bj  a  mora  detailed  article  in  the 
Balletin  de  la  Soeiita  Qftologique  de  France.     Translated  by  C.  B.  EaatmaD, 

Carnegie  Unieam,  FittBbtii^b,  Fenn. 
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Stsmpian  (Upper  Oligocene),  being  well  characterized  hy  the 
above-Darned  species  of  Aceratherium.  The  fourth  member 
of  tlie  eeriee,  or  marly  limestone  of  Digoin,  carriee  the  eame 
species  of  Antkracotkei'ium  as  Division  3,  and  cannot  be 
jronnger  thun  of  Middle  Stampian  age.  There  are  no  strata, 
thflrefore,  in  the  Koanne  basin  tiiat  can  be  properly  referred 
to  the  Aqoitanian  (or  Lower  Miocene),  as  has  formerly  been 
tliooght. 

Postacriptum  added  by  the  Translator. 
As  a  result  of  Professor  Deperet's  determination  of  the  ver- 
tical succession  of  Tertiary  strata  in  the  Roannaie,  Lyonnais, 
and  adjacent  regions,  it  is  now  possible  to  synchronize  more 
precisely  than  was  formerly  the  case  the  different  mammifer- 
ons  horizons  throughont  varions  parts  of  France  and  elsewhere. 
One  may  compare,  for  instance,  the  tabulation  given  above 
with  the  following  arrangement  of  mid-Tertiary  beds  in  the 
Paris  Basin,  which  is  adopted  by  Paul  Lemoine  in  his  recent 
work,  La  Geologic  du  Bassin  de  Paris  (191 1) : 

MiOCSNE. 

Tortonian Faluns  de  I'Anjoa. 

Faluns  de  To u rain e. 

Helvetian Sables  de  Sologne. 

Burdigalian Sables  de  I'Orl^annais, 

Aquitanian ...     Calcaires  de  I'OrtiJannais. 

Oligocknk. 

Cbattian Meuli^resde  MontmoreDcy. 

Stampian Sables  de  Fontainebleau. 

Sannoisian Calcaire  de  Brie. 

The  general  correspondence  of  these  time  divisions  and 
depositions  with  North  American  formations  will  appear  from 
the  table  appended  below,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  O. 
A.  Peterson,  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  from  the  most  recent 
data  available,  including  the  results  of  his  own  Held  studies 
and  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Hatcher : 

In  South  Dakota,  as  is  well  known,  the  Oligocene  is  much 
more  extensively  developed  than  in  the  Nebraska  region,  and 
comprises  three  clearly  marked  faunal  zones,  which  have  been 
named  as  follows :  (1)  Titanotherinm  beds  (=  Lower  White 
River  or  Cliadron  beds);  (2)  Oreodon  and  iletamynodon  beds 
(=  Middle  "White  River);  and  (3)  Leptauchenia  and  Proto- 
ceras  beds  (=  Upper  White  River).  The  middle  and  upper 
members  of  the  White  River  are  grouped  together  by  some 
geologists  under  the  term  of  Brule  formation,  which  attains  a 
maximum  thickness  of  about  400  feet,  or  about  double  that  of 
the  lower  member  (—  Chadron  or  Titanotherium  beds).     In 
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Table  of  Mid- Tertiary  Correlatives. 


Nebraaka  Section 


Upper  and  Middle 
Miocene 


Lower  Miocene 
(Aquitauian) 


Upper  Harrison  beds  iMascall  fonnatioD  and 

I  Columbia  Lava 
Lower  Harrison  beds  irinterval  of  erosion] 
Monroe  Creek  beds  ,  .     r^     .    , 

Oering  sandstone 


tipper  John  Day  beds 
Middle  John  Day  beds 


Upper  Oligocene 
(Stampian) 


Lower  Oligocene 


Leptauchenia  beds  and 
I       underlying     Oligo- 
I      cene  strata   (Chad- 
I      ron  beds  and  Brule 
formation),  of  much 
less  thickness  than 
the   equi  V  al  en  t 
White  River  beds 
of   the  South    Da- 
kota section. 


Lower  John  Day  beds, 
transitional  between 
Oligocene  and  Mio- 
cene, of  contiQuous  de- 
SoaitioD  with  the  Mid- 
le  John  Day  beds, 
and  resting  uncoofonn- 
ably  upon  the  Clanio 
beds  of  nadoubted 
Eocene  age. 


South  Dakota,  also,  the  Lower  Miocene  falls  naturally  into  a 
two-fold  instead  of  a  tripartite  division  as  in  fsebrasko,  the  two 
members  of  the  series  being  known  as  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Roscbnd  beds.  The  Lower  John  Day  beds  of  Oregon  are  of 
transitional  character,  and  may  be  classed  as  eitlier  uppermost 
Oligocene  or  lowermost  Miocene,  the  difficulty  being  that 
they  are  not  separated  from  the  Middle  John  Day  beds  by  any 
apparent  etratigrapliic  break. 

All  earlier  and  somewhat  different  correlation  of  the  section 
in  the  John  Day  Basin  than  that  which  is  here  proposed  by 
Mr.  Peterson  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  Drs.  J.  C  Merriam 
and  W,  J.  Sinclair  on  the  Tertiary  Fannas  of  the  John  Dav 
Region  (Bull.  Dept.  Geol.  Univ.  Cal.,  1907,  vol.  v,  No.  11}. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  interested  in  the  correlation  of  Euro- 
pean formations  reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  recent 
papers : 


HDr  r^tase  AquitanieD.     Ball.    Serv.  Carte   Oiol, 
10.  134.     [The   AquifaniBii  is  here   considered   as 


Dolt/ua.  a.  F.  ;  1 
France,  IBIO,  vol.  I 
Loner  Miocene.] 

SUklin,  H.  G.  ;  RemarqtieB  sar  les  (aauules  de  mammif&res  des  conches 
tofencB  et  oligocfenes  dn  Bassin  dn  Paria,  Bull.  Soc.  0£ol,  France,  1913,  (4) 
vol.  ii.     See  also  bis  Bevision  of  European  Antbracotheres,  1910. 

QIangeaud.  P. ;  Les  facias  de  I'Oligocfene  anx  enTirons  de  Bergerac  et 
dans  le  Dordosne,  1913,  loo.  cit. 

Haag,  E. ;  La  Pfiriode  Nfog^ne,  in  bla  '  TraiM  de  GSologle,'  1911,  vol.  ii. 
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Abt.  XXXII. —  0»  the  Bate  of  the  Seductum  of  Mercurio 
Chloride  hy  Phoephorotte  Acid;  by  G.  A.  Linhakt. 


[CoDtriliatioDi  from  the  Kent  Chemioal  Laboratory  of  Y»le  Dniv.  — ccxllll.] 

In  1903  Montemartioi  and  Edigi,*  in  stodyiog  the  velocity 
of  the  reactioB  between  phoephoroua  acid  aod  mercnric  chloride, 
repreeented  it  by  the  followioj;  eqnatioQ  : 

2HgCl,  +  H,PO,+  H,0  =  2HgCl  +  H.PO.  +  2HC1, 

and  considered  it,  therefore,  to  be  a  reaction  of  the  third  order, 
since  the  concentration  of  the  water  may  be  considered  practi- 
cally constant  under  tbe  conditions  of  tne  experiment.  How- 
ever, these  investigators  were  nnable  to  obtain  concordant 
fignres  for  the  velocity  constants  when  substitnting  their  eiper- 
imental  results  in  the  formala, 


K  : 


\{c~x)'  c'] 


They  then  substitnted  their  experimental  resalts  in  a  formala 
representing  a  reaction  of  the  second  order,  but  again  failed  to 
obtain  constant  fignres.  This  abnormal  behavior  of  the  reac- 
tion between  mercnric  chloride  and  phosphorous  acid  they 
attributed  to  the  effect  of  some  initial  aistnrbance. 

Garner,t  Fogleaong  and  Wilson  consider  the  reaction  to  be 
of  the  fourth  order,  although  they  represent  it  by  the  same 
equation  as  given  above.  They  draw  this  conclusion  not  from 
any  theoretical  cousideration,  but  because  "  values  for  the  second 
and  third  order  equations  decrease  rapidly,  and  those  of  the 
fourth  order  are  reasonably  constant."  In  the  calculation,  of 
the  velocity  constants  these  investigators  employ  the  formula, 

^  =  IT  ((H^ip  -  -^)> 

which  applies  only  to  the  special  case  where  tbe  concen- 
trations of  the  reacting  substances  are  all  equal,  but  they  use 
it  even  in  cases  when  the  concentrations  of  the  reacting  sub- 
stances in  tlieir  experiments  are  unequal.  In  a  later  number  of 
the  same  Journal^,  however,  Garner  acknowledges  the  error  in 
this  procedure  and  states  that  his  results  will  be  recalculated 
and  published  in  a  subsequent  paper.  However,  the  recalcu- 
lated resnltfi  have  not  yet  appeared  in  print. 

'Ous.  Cbim.  lUl.,  xxzH,  3,  p.  182. 

tAmer.  Chem.  J.,  x*i.  861.  t  Ibid.,  p.  646. 

An.  Joub.  Sol— Focbtb  Skries,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  208.-April,  1918. 
20 
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Although  the  equation, 

2HgCI,  +  H,PO,  +  H,0  =  2HgCl  +  H,PO,  +  2HC1,     (1) 

is  in  complete  accord  wJtii  the  facte  as  far  as  the  final  reenlt  of 
the  reaction  ie  concerned,  it  fails  to  account  for  its  velocity; 
for  no  one  who  has  etndied  the  velocity  of  tlie  reaction  has 
been  able  to  show  that  it  is  actually  of  the  third  order  as  this 
equation  would  require.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  reaction  is  of 
the  third  order  an  increase  in  the  concentration  of  phosphorous 
acid  to  an  amount  about  twenty  times  the  theoretical  quantity 
required  to  reduce  all  of  the  HgCl,  ought  to  produce  fairly 
concordant  constants  when  the  experimental  resnlts  are  substi- 
tuted in  a  formula  representing  a  reaction  of  the  second  order, 
since  the  variation  in  the  concentration  of  the  phosphorous  acid 
is  then  very  slight.  Making  use  of  this  principle,  the  follow- 
ing resnlts  were  obtained : 


HgCI. 
H,PO, 


:  0'005  mols  per  liter  =  A 
:  0-050       "       "       "     =  B 


17'5 
24-0 
42-3 


ingnuna 
0-0052 
00083 
0-0140 
00167 
0-0212 
0-0235 


in  tnolB 
0-001104 
0-001760 
0-002950 

0-003646 
0-004500 
0-005000 


12-3  0*0541 

13-7  0-0541 

16-4  00611 

20-3  0-0513 

42-6  0-0543 


la  grama 
0-0103 
00156 
0-0194 
0-0223 
0-0235 


in  mola 
0002187 

0-003312 
0-004114 

0-004734 
0-005000 


10-4 
13-0 
20  6 
47-5 


0-0384 
0-0361 
0  0384 
0-0389 


E,  was  calculated  from  the  equation  E,  - 
K,  from  the  equation   K,  =  --   -  log  — 


A(A-2r)r 

.     It  is  evident 


from  the  above  results  that  the  reaction  is  of  the  first  order 
with  respect  to  the  HgOl,.  The  "initial  disturbance."  there- 
fore, observed  by  Montemartini  and  Edigi  in  the  reduction  of 
mercuric  chloride  by  phosphorous  acid  cannot  be  due  to  abnor- 
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mal  behavior  of  the  mercuric  chloride  when  snfficiently  diluted 
{0'005  mols  per  liter).  Since  equation  (1)  is  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  final  result,  the  fact  that  the  reaction  is  of  the 
first  order  with  respect  to  mercnric  chloride  indicates  that  it 
mnet  take  place  in  st^es.  No  intermediate  stage  is  known  in 
the  chan^  of  HgCl,  to  HgCl,  but  between  phosphorous  and 
phosphoric  acid  we  have  the  known  compound  hypophosphoric 
acid  II.PO,. 

It  will  be  shown  in  this  article  that  the  first  stage  of  the 
reaction  is  probably  the  oxidation  of  phosphorous  to  hypophos- 
phoric acid. 

(a)  H^!,  -I-  H,PO,  =  HgCl  +  H,PO.  +  HCl,  the  hypophos- 
phoric acid  then  reacting  with  the  water,  especially  in  the  pres- 
ence of  hydrochloric  acid,*  as  follows: 

(b)  2H,P0.  -I-  H,0  =  H,PO,  +  H.PO.. 

If  we  assnme  that  reaction  (b)  is  fairly  rapid  as  compared  with 
reaction  (a),  the  concentration  of  the  phosphorous  acid  at  any 
time  t  maybe  represented  approximately  by  i—^a;,  since  for 
every  two  molecules  of  phosphorous  acid  decomposed  one 
molecule  of  phosphorous  acid  is  regenerated.  The  rate  of  the 
reaction  between  mercnric  chloride  and  phoaphorons  acid  may 
therefore  be  represeuted  hy  the  differential  equation : 

—  =  Idia—x)  (J— iic),  (2)  where  a  and  h  denote  the  initial 

concentrations  of  the  mercuric  chloride  and  phosphorous  acid 
respectively,  and  a;  the  amount  of  the  reacting  substances  decom- 
posed or  of  the  mereurous  chloridef  or  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
formed,  all  expressed  in  gram'  mols  per  liter.  Setting  a  =  A  ; 
2J=B 


dt  " 


(3) 


K  in  the  table  below  ia  obtained  hy  substituting  the  experi- 
mental results  in  the  integrated  form  of  the  above  equation, 

,        (A-a!)B  ,.. 


'  (A-B)(     *   <B-a;)A 


•For  tho  decomposition  of  hjp 
nnd.,  cji,  110,  lttS6.  koA  Jnhreel 
Compt.  rend. 


\  The  fact  tiiat  the  meroTirons  cbloride  in  equation  (a)  ia  neceesarilj  repre- 
sented by  RgCl  IB  not  incompatible  with  the  theory  that  the  double  molecule 
HgjCIi  IB  the  normal  one,  since  the  HgCl  may  polymer"  "  " —  '*  '- 
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Tabu  U. 
IlgCI,  =  0133     gram  moU  ptr  liter  =  a  T  = 

H,PO,  =  0-0575      "         "        "       "     =  a 
i  =  HgCl 


Ingmns 

ID  mola 

0-U83 

0-025 12 

0-1902 

0O4038 

0-2471 

0-06246 

0-2891 

0-061 3B 

0-4162 

0-08837 

0-6417 

0-11600 

It  will  be  clear  from  what  follows  tliat  the  initial  falling  o£E 
and  subsequent  increase  in  the  velocity  coefficient  K  is  dne  to 
the  effect  of  liydrocliloric  acid  formed  in  the  reaction. 

In  order  to  determine  this  effect  of  hydrochloric  acid  a  series 
of  experimentB  were  carried  out  in  wliich  various  amounts  of 
hydrochloric  acid  were  present  at  the  start.  When  the  results 
of  these  experiments  were  plotted,  perfectly  smooth  curves 
were  obtained.  See  figs.  I  and  11.  Moreover,  their  relative 
position  shows  clearly  that  tlie  reaction  is  accelerated  by  hydro- 
gen ions. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  take  the  concentration  of  free 
acid  into  account.  Since  the  disappearance  of  phosphorous 
acid  reanlts  in  the  formation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  the  effect  of  the  hydrogen  ions  from  these  two 
acids  upon  the  velocity  of  the  reaction  is  nearly  constant,  and 
DO  serious  error  will  be  introduced  by  assuming  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  hydrogen  ions  to  be  proportional  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid,  which  may  be  represented  bv  C  +  a-, 
where  C  denotes  the  initial  concentration  of  the  HOI  used.* 
Introducing  this  value  into  equation  (2) 

^|  =  t(<,-;.)(J-W(0+«).  (5) 

Setting  a  =  X,'lh  =  B,  ^  =  Viy  this  becomes, 

J?=K(A-a!)(B-«)(C  +  a:),  whence 

j_ ^2^3 I       /A  -xV*"  (    B     \*^g/C  +  ic\' 

~(A-B)(A +"C)(B  + t')'     ^l     A     /      Ib-«/      \     C     ) 

(«) 

*  A.ltbougi'.  eome  of  tbe  hydrochloric  acid  combiDes  with  the  mercaric 
chloride  to  form  compleiea,  the  catalftic  eSect  of  the  hydrogen  iona  is  nut 
impaired,  as  these  complexes,  acuordinK  to  Lehlanc  and  Nojea,  are  dit- 
Bociated  to  the  smne  extent  aa  hydrochloric  acid  of  eqnal  molecalat  coDC«n- 
tration. — Zeitscbr.  phys,  Chem.,  vt,  3:2S. 
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As  a  mtttter  of  fact  the  conBtants  calcnlated  from  this  eqnation 
gradually  increase.*  This,  however,  may  very  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  nf  complex  molecules  of  the  types 
H,Hg,CI„  etc.,  which  are  known  to  form  in  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid+  and  which  probably  do  not  react,  as 
such,  with  the  phosphorone  acid.  Since  these  complexes  break 
np  with  increasing  dilution,  the  velocity  coefficient  as  calcu- 
lated by  eqnation  (6)  ought  to  rise,  as  is  actnally  the  case. 

It  is  a  remarkable  ^ct  that  if  in  equation  (5)  (a~x)  is 
replaced  by  (o  —  i*)  fairly  concordant  constants  are  obtained 
from  all  the  experiments  performed  in  aqueous  hydrochloric 
acid.  This  mo<iified  equation,  although  empirical,  may  be 
derived  from  hypothetical  considerations  as  follows:  Assum- 
ing that  the  complex  which  niercnrie  chloride  forms  with 
hydrochloric  acid  m  water  solution  is  chiefly  H,Hg,CI,  (and  this 
assumption  explains  the  phenomena  observed  in  thecryoscopic 
and  conductivity  measurements,  which  Le  Blanc  and  Noyes 
ascribe  to  the  formation  of  the  complex  H.HgC!,)  and  that 
the  reaction  takes  place  essentially  between  the  phosphorous 
acid  and  the  single  molecules  of  ilUgCI,  which  are  formed  by 
the  depolymerization  of  the  double  molecules  H,Hg,Cl„  it  fol- 
lows ttiat  the  concentration  of  the  molecules  HHgCl,  at  any 
time  t  is  not  (a— a;)  but  m{a  —  ip),  where  m  denotes  that  frac- 
tion of  the  total  mercuric  chloride  present,  at  any  time  t, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  single  molecules,  HUgCl,.  Equation 
(5)  may  then  be  written: 


dt  ' 


:){(>-ix){C  +  x),  (7) 


•See  E,  in  Tables  III,  IV,  V  Rod  VI. 

t  According  to  LeBUnc  and  Noj'es  (ZeitBchr.  ph.VB.  Chem.,  vi,  829)  mer- 
cario  chloride  in  the  presence  of  aqiieons  hydrochloric  acid  forma  complex 
componndH.  inch  as  HBgCI,.H,HKCl„  E.HgCli,  R,Hg,Cl.  and  others  more 
omplei.  The;  also  found  that  the  condnctivitj  of  normal  hydrochloric 
acid  is  gradnslly  depressed  by  1  "7  pet  cent  if  the  eolation  is  '4  normal  with 
respect  to  mercuric  chloride,  and  by  IT'9  per  cent  if  the  solnliou  is  normal 
with  respect  to  mercuric  chloride.  This  phenomenon  they  attribute  partly  to 
the  extremely  slow  movement  of  the  complexions  and  partly  to  their  retard- 
ing; effect  on  the  hydro)i;en  ions,  and  not  tu  a  lowering  in  the  degrees  of  ion- 
ization of  the  complex  componnde.  since  when  mercnric  chloride  is  mixed 
with  aqueons  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  HgCli  ;  HCl  Ibe  eolation 
bas  the  same  catalytic  effect  npon  the  hydrolysis  of  methyl  acetate  as  when 
the  mercuric  chloride  is  absent.  This  abnormat  decrease  in  the  conduc- 
tivity may  also  be  dne  to  the  fact  that  the  eqnilibrinm  in  the  equation, 
HHgCl.  +  EHeCI.7— »H.Hg.Cl., 

is  shifted  to  the  right  with  the  increaEte  in  the  concentration  of  the  solution 
with  raepect  to  the  mercuric  chloride,  and  conversely.  For  further  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  assumption  thai  the  type  of  complex  is  (HUgCli)D  and 
not  H,HgCl.,  see  J.  Sand  and  F.  Brefst.  Zeitachr.  phys.  Chem.,  lix,  426  and 
li,  337.     Also  Jander,  Zeitschr,  Electn>chem.,  viii,  6»8. 
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where  „  =  ^W?. „ 

From  the  Law  of  Mass  Action, 

H,Hg.CI,^^HHgCl.  +  HHgCI,. 

whence  ^»"^>-=/:,  W 

{«) 


^HHgCli  =   t,  ^II.Hg,Cl. 


■^  HHgCI, 
Substituting  this  value  for  '-'HHjtCli  in  equation  (a) 

-   «.    p-  -  p 

^H,Hg,CI,  +  ^HHgCl, 

If  ^HHgCI.  at  any  time  t  is   very  small  aa  compared  with 
HtHgiCl.,    equation  (d)  may  be  changed  to 

m  =  A  *  l^H'Hg.Cl.  +  *^nHgcJ 
'-'H.Hg.Cl,  +    *-^HHgCI. 

>n  =  ki  (OH.Hg.Cl.  -H  CHHgCl j  '^  =  *■*  («-»'>'^    ^'^ 
Substituting  this  value  of  m  in  equation  (7) 

^^  =  k&i  {a  -  x)-i  (a  -x){b~  Ja;){C  +  x) 

=  kki  (a  -  x)i  (fi  -  ix)  (C  +  x).  (8) 

Id  order  to  simplify  equation  (8)  for  integration, an  approxi- 
mate value  for  (a  —  ar)*  may  be  substituted  : 


It  is  evident  that  alt  terms  beyond  tku  second  decrease  very 
rapidly,  so  that  {a  —  x)i  may  be  set  equal  approximately  to 


Ca>o^[c 


Mercuric  Chloride  by  Pkosphoroug  Acid. 


■^  -  2(5)1"  =  "2(5)1-  =  '^(''  -  *»)■ 
Subetitating  this  value  is  equation  (8)  and  setting  k,  ka-^=k, 
we  hare, 


dt  ' 


(9) 


which  ie  the  equation  sought. 
This  may  be  written 


^  =  ^(!.-«)(2S-.)(0  +  «), 

and,  for  convenience  in  integration,  may  be  further  eimplified 
by  setting  ■.*-  =  K;  2a  =  A  and  2&  =  B,  gives : 

-^  =  K(A-«)(B-=.)(C  +  i!,  (10) 

whence 

„ 2;3 .      /A-»\'"/     B    \'«/C  +  a!\'-' 

(A-B)(A  +  0)(B  +  C)l"'e\    A     /      \B-x^      \    0    ^ 

(11) 
If  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  formed  in  the  reactions 
is  small  as  compared  with  the  initial  concentration  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  used,  — p—  may  be  set  eqnal  to  1.    Equation  (10) 
then  assumes  the  form 

-^=K(A_.)(B-i),  »r 

ir  2-3        ,._(A-.!)B  ,     , 

^=(A-B)<   '°e(B--i)A  <''' 

Experimental.     Standardization  of  the  Mercuric  Chloride  and 
Che  Photphoroui  Acid. 

The  desired  amount  of  mercuric  chloride  was  dissolved  in 
distilled  water  or  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  of  known  con- 
centration. Of  this  solution  10'^'  were  pipetted  off,  by  means 
of  a  carefully  calibrated  pipette,  and  transferred  into  several 
elaes  test  tubes  of  about  40°""  capacity  which  had  previously 
been  constricted  at  about  Ij^  inches  from  the  mouth  to  a  size 
just  large  enough  to  admit  the  stem  of  the  pipette  and  to  allow 
the  displaced  air  to  escape.  To  this  were  added  10™'  of  a 
solution  containing  about  I^  times  the  theoretical  amount  of 
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phosphorous  acid.  The  tobee  were  then  sealed,  allowed  tocool, 
the  contents  well  mixed,  and  the  tubes  enbmerged  in  a  thermo- 
stat kept  at  60".  When  two  consecutive  analyses  of  the  mer- 
curouB  chloride  in  the  tubes  about  twenty-fonr  hours  apart 
showed  DO  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  mercur- 
ous  chloride  the  reduction  was  considered  complete.  More- 
over, these  results  always  agreed,  within  O'l  to  0-05  per  cent, 
with  the  theoretical  amount  of  mercurous  chloride  calculated 
from  the  merenric  chloride  originally  present.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  concentration  of  the  phosphorous  acid*  was  deter- 
mined by  using  an  excess  of  merenric  chloride. 

Reaction  velocity  Measurements.  —  All  the  experiments 
were  carried  out  in  sealed  glass  test  tubes.  As  soon  as  two 
tubes  were  filled  with  10'"'  of  the  standardized  mercuric  chlo- 
ride and  10™'  of  the  standardized  phosphorous  acid,  they  were 
sealed,  allowed  to  cool,  shaken  and  submerged  in  a  ther- 
mostat, where  they  were  held  in  position  by  means  of  coiled 
brass  springs.  In  the  case  of  the  experiments  carried  out  at 
25°  the  time  t  was  counted  from  the  moment  the  tnbe  was 
submerged  until  it  was  removed  from  the  thermostat,  while  in 
the  experiments  at  60°  two  minutes  were  allowed  for  each  tube 
to  assume  the  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  thermostat.  At 
definite  intervals  a  tube  was  witlidrawn,  three  scratches  made 
with  a  sharp  triangular  file  in  a  horizontal  plane,  on  each  side 
of  which  was  placed  a  folded  piece  of  wet  filter  paper.  The 
tnbe  was  then  brought  in  a  vertical  position  to  the  point  of  a 
small  blast  lamp  fiame,  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  upper 
part  of  the  tnbe  to  fly  off,  as  it  often  contained  some  mercur- 
ous chloride.  After  the  tube  was  thus  cracked  the  npper  part 
was  lifted  off  and  the  contents  filtered  and  washed  (until  the 
wash  water  was  free  from  chlorine}  through  an  ignited  and 
weighed  perforated  platinum  crucible,  fitted  with  an  asbestos 
mat.  After  most  of  the  moisture  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
aspirator  the  crucible  was  suspended  in  a  glass  weighing  bottle 
and  placed  in  a  drying  oven  at  a  temperature  of  about  80°. 
The  temperature  was  then  gradually  raised  to  105°  and  main- 
tained between  105°  and  110°  for  thirty  minutes. 

It  is  well  known  that  mercurous  chloride  at  that  tempera- 
ture is  apt  to  suffer  a  slight  loss  due  to  volatilization.  This 
loss,  however,  is  almost  entirely  avoided,  first,  by  drying  the 
mercurous  chloride  for  about  15  minutes  by  means  of  the  aspi- 
rator, secondly  by  raising  the  temperature  gradually  in  order 
to  avoid  the  rapid  formation  of  steam,  which  is  apt  to  carry 
some  of  the  mercurous  cliloride  with  it.  Furthermore,  the 
mercurous  chloride,  being  precipitated  in  this  reaction  in  crys- 
*0f  a  unmber  of  eamptea  of  phosphoroDB  ttcid  tested,  oiily  one,  that  far- 
nislied  bj  J.  T.  Baiter  Co,,  proved  BufBciently  pore.  Thie  eooBisted  of  a 
2S  per  cent  solution,  96  per  cent  of  its  total  acidity  being  phosphoroua  acid. 
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talline  form,  probably  liae  a  lower  vapor  pressure  than  the 
ordinary  araorphoiiE  form.  Great  care  must  also  be  exercised 
in  cracking  on  the  top  of  the  test  tube,  as  the  latter  if  not  uni- 
formly handled  during  the  constriction  and  sealing  is  apt  to 
splinter. 

It  was  found  advisable  in  jiltering  the  mercnrous  chloride  to 
use  light  suction  at  first  to  avoid  clogging  of  the  asbestos  mat, 
which  would  vitiate  the  experiment  because  of  the  delay  in 
stopping  the  reaction.  After  practice  it  was  fonnd  possible  to 
accomplish  the  separation  of  the  precipitate  from  the  solution 
in  about  one  minute  (exclusive  of  washing).  In  the  experi- 
ments at  60°  this  time  factor  is  of  course  of  importance. 

Experimental  Reaulta. 
The  catalytic  effect  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  reduction  of 
mercuric  chloride  by  phosphorous  acid  at  60°  is  shown  in  the 
graph  on  the  following  page  and  at  25°  opposite  p.  365.  The 
weights  of  mercnrous  chloride,  five  milligrams  to  the  milli- 
meter, are  expressed  as  ordinates;  and  the  time,  two  minutes 
to  the  millimeter  in  tig.  I,  and  one  hour  to  the  millimeter  in 
fig.  II,  are  expressed  as  abscissas. 


HgCI, 

=  O-l.ia    gram  mola  per 

liter  =  a 

H.PO, 

=  0'0575 

"         "       " 

"     =  A 

T  =  60° 

HCI 

=  0-264 

HgCl 

"     =  C 

in  miD. 

in  grama 

in  mola 

K,* 

K,t 

24 

0-1462 

0-03104 

0-40B 

0-189 

69 

0-2880 

0-06115 

0-453 

'  0-188 

93 

0-375O 

007962 

0-510 

0-189 

152 

0-4578 

0  09720 

0-616 

0-189 

188 

0-4848 

0-10293 

0-684 

0190 

228 

0-S068 

0-10760 

0-778 

0-191 

DC 

0-5417 

0-i:500 

Calculated  from  Eqnati 

on  (6).        t  CalcaUted  from  Equation  (11) 

HgCI, 

=  0-132    gram  mols  per 

liter  =  a 

H.PO. 

=  0-0575 

"     =b 

T  =  60° 

Hbl 

=  0-132 

HgCl 

"     =  C 

in  mlD. 

in  grama 

inmoU 

K,» 

K,t 

27 

0-0964 

0-02047 

0-419 

0-200 

69 

0-1028 

0-04094 

0-443 

0-200 

154 

0-3820 

0-08110 

0-557 

0-206 

274 

0-4848 

0-10293 

0-758 

0-214 

360 

0-0132 

0-10896 

0-893 

0-214 

QC 

0-5417 

0-11500 

on  (6).       t  Calculated  from  Equation  (11). 
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["Curve     I  represents  the  experiment  performed  in  0'36*N  HCI 
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•  The  resnUi  of  thie  experiment  will  be  disoiiBsed  ii 


■132N  HCI 
"  OlN  HCI 
"  water  soltition 
"  ()-264N  NaCl' 
rabeeqnent  paper. 
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Tabli  III  (continued). 
HgCI,  =  0'132    gram  mols  per  liter  =  a 
H.PO,  =  0-0578      "        "      "       "    =6    T=i 
HCI      =0J  "        "      «       "     =C 


iomin. 

ingnuus 

in  mols 

55 

0-1610 

0-03418 

107 

02746 

0  05830 

148 

0-3406 

0-07231 

198 

0-4060 

0-08620 

248 

0-4456 

0-09461 

298 

0-4754 

0-10093 

358 

0-4991 

0-10597 

418 

0-5144 

0-10921 

a 

0-6417 

0-1 1500 

479 

0-221 

5S6 

0-218 

53U 

0-215 

620 

0-221 

671 

0-219 

74] 

0-221 

fl33 

0-221 

923 

0-223 

*  Calcnl«led  from  Equation  (6).       f  Caloulated  from  Equation  (11). 
Tablb  IV. 


HgCI, 

h|po. 

=  0-132    gram 

mols  per 

liter  =  a 

=  0-0586 

"    =b    T 

=  25-2 

HCI 

=  2-0 

" 

"       " 

" 

x  = 

HgCI 

K.* 

uhn. 

in  grams 

in  mols 

K.t 

51 

0-1446 

0-0307 

0-518 

0-241 

8-3 

0-2100 

00446 

0-543 

0-241 

10-0 

O-239-.i 

0-0508 

0-657 

0-241 

13-1 

0-2840 

0-0003 

0-680 

0-241 

155 

0-3104 

0-0659 

0-687 

0-236 

23-8 

0-3820 

0-0811 

0-629 

0-235 

31-0 

0-4198 

0-0891 

0728 

0-224 

0-5511 

01170 

*  Calculated  from  EqnatiOD  (4).        f  Calcalated  from  Eqnation  (12). 


HgCI    =  0-132    gram  mols  per  liter  =  i 


H.PO,  =  II 


HCI 


10-3 
14-4 

24-0 
31-6 
49-8 
S7'5 


=  HgCl 


in  grams 
0-1290 
0-1760 
C-2246 
0-3130 
0-3800 
0-4342 
0-4544 
0-4830 
0-6511 


00274 

0-0374 
0-0477 
0-06(15 
0-0764 
0-0922 
0-0965 
0-1026 
01170 


0325 
0-336 
0-348 
0-386 
0-409 
0-471 
0-500 


"  Calculated  from  Eqastion  (4).        f  Calculated  from  Eqnation(l!^.~^^^^gIp 


Fig.  II  I 


e      I  represents  the  experiment  performed  in  2N  HCl 
II         "  "  "  "  "    IN  HCl 

ni        • "  "  OSNHa 

IV        «            »            "  •'  "   0'2a4N  HCl 

V        »  "  ■'         I '•    C".(«)9-13!NHCI 
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Tabu  IV  (oontinaed), 
HgCI,  =  0'132  gram  mols  per  liter  =  a 
HJ*0,  =  0069      "       "        "       "     =  6     T  =  25-a*' 
HCl      =  0-5         "      "       "      "    =  C 

*  =  HgCl 


inhn. 

in  grama 

inmok 

K,« 

K.t 

e-fi 

0-0754 

0OI60I 

0-336 

0-163 

20-5 

0-1 B3S 

0-04  no 

0-367 

0-166 

29-0 

0-2*  10 

0-05339 

0-388 

0167 

ft4-a 

0-3704 

0-07864 

0-468 

0171 

94 -U 

0-4626 

0-09822 

0-663 

0-170 

148*0 

0-5122 

0-10875 

0-664 

0161 

tt 

0-5668 

0-11800 

HeCl, 

H>0 

=  0-1^2  gram 

mols  per 

liter  =  a 

=  0-059 

"      =/,     T 

=  26-2° 

HCl 

=  0-264 

"       " 

"     =C 

«  = 

=  HgCl 

K,» 

inhn. 

ingwiBB 

in  mola 

K.t 

5-7 

00356 

0-00786 

0-339 

0167 

28-3 

0-1500 

0-03186 

0-371 

0-173 

62-0 

0-2606 

005654 

0-417 

0178 

73-V 

0-3322 

0-07053 

0-460 

01 B3 

95-0 

0-3840 

0-08153 

0-504 

0-186 

120  3 

0-4304 

009188 

0-568 

0'189 

141-6 

0-4582 

0-09728 

0-610 

0-189 

163-2 

0-4792 

010174 

0-656 

0189 

214-0 

0-5110 

0-10849 

0-756 

0-187 

261-5 

0-5266 

0-11180 

0-809 

0182 

a 

0-5558 

0-11800 

HgCl, 

=  0-132  gram 

mols  per 

iter  =11 

H1*0 

=  0-059 

"     =A      T 

=  25-2° 

HCl 

=  0-132 

" 

"        " 

"     =0 

11 

=  Hga 

inhn. 

ingramB 

in  mots 

K,* 

K.t 

B-" 

O'OlflB 

0-00420 

0-366 

0-181 

26-5 

0  0884 

0-01877 

0-378 

0-181 

52-0 

0-1652 

0-03507 

0-398 

0-184 

78-2 

0-S35U. 

0-04989 

0-428 

0-188 

120-8 

0-3254 

0-08909 

0-478 

0-192 

163-0 

0-3940 

0-08365 

0-540 

0-197 

214-0 

0-4500 

009554 

0-627 

0-202 

261 -B 

0-4838 

0-10272 

0-709 

0-204 

308-0 

0-5060 

0-10743 

0-780 

0-205 

a. 

0-SS58 

0-11800 

*  CBloalsted  from  Eqnation  (6).       f  CalcQlBtsd  from  Equation  (11 
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Tabls  V. 

HgCi. 

=  0-132  gram  moU  per 

liter  =  a 

H.PO. 

=  0-067 

"        "       " 

•*    =6    T 

=  26-2° 

HCl 

=  10 

"        "       " 

" 

«  = 

HgCl 

K,» 

Dbn. 

in  grams 

Id  molB 

K.t 

5-6 

on  86 

00252 

0-314 

0-148 

10-0 

01936 

00411 

0-337 

0161 

24-6 

0-3558 

0-0755 

0-401 

0-163 

330 

0-4n4 

OOB37 

0-435 

0-169 

47 -fi 

0-4782 

0-lOOB 

0-600 

0-148 

£6-S 

0-6006 

01063 

0-53n 

0-14S 

80-0 

0-5414 

0-1150 

0-600 

(0134) 

IX 

0-6217 

0*1320 

■Cftlanlated  from  Equation  (4).        f  CalonUted  from  Equdtion  (12). 


?^^b 

=  u.iaagr 
=  0-067 

im  moiB  per  user 

=  »     T 

=  26-2'' 

HCl 

=  0-5 

"       "      " 

=  C 

^ 

x  = 

HgCl 

K,» 

iDhiB. 

grama 

in  mute 

K.t 

e-3 

0-0794 

0-01686 

0-342 

o-ie? 

22-2 

0-2356 

0-05000 

0-388 

0-171 

32-0 

0-3064 

0-06605 

0-417 

0-173 

48-2 

0-3930 

0-08344 

0-474 

0-175 

93-7 

0-5166 

0-10968 

0-650 

0-170 

141-0 

0-5634 

0-11962 

0-799 

(0-154) 

oc 

0-6217 

0-13200 

Calunlatei 

from  Equation  (6).        f  Calculated  from  Eqnation  <1 

HgCI, 
H^O, 

=  n-132  gram  molB  per  liter 

--I 

=  0-067 

1               tl             <1           u 

=  b     T 

=  25-2° 

HCl 

=  0-264 

'      "      "     " 

=  0 

In 

x  = 

HgCI 

K,» 

inhra. 

grama 

in  mole 

K.t 

6-3 

0 

0468 

000994 

(1-359 

0-179 

22-4 

0 

1512 

0  03210 

0-379 

0180 

31-8 

1) 

2056 

0-04365 

0-401 

0-184 

48-2 

0 

2860 

0-06073 

0-437 

0-189 

93-2 

0 

4370 

U-09278 

0-570 

0-195 

194-0 

n 

6614 

0-11920 

0-931 

0-196 

1 

0 

6217 

013200 

<*  Calculated  from  Eqnation  (6).       f  Calculated  from  Eqnation  (11). 
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Tabu  Y1. 


HaCI, 
H,PO.  ; 
HCl 


inhn. 

ID  grams 

in  molB 

K," 

K,t 

8-8 

0-1724 

0-0366 

0-169 

0-146 

2I« 

0-3280 

0-0694 

0-185 

0-149 

29-8 

0-3910 

.0-0830 

0-204 

0-149 

*8-0 

0-4782 

0-1016 

0-242 

0147 

54-3 

0-4908 

0-1056 

0'254 

0144 

a 

0-631 1 

01340 

,  -    =fc(2a-T)   (o-lx)  =  lt(3a-x)  (Sa  -  »)=  K,  (2a  -  «)',  wbanM 

f  CalonUted  front  Eqaation  (13). 

Summary. 

1.  By  Ostwald's  "method  of  isolation  "  it  is  sliown  that  the 
reaction  between  mercnric  chloride  and  phosphorous  acid  is  of 
the  first  order  with  respect  to  the  mercuric  coloride. 

2.  The  total  reaction  is  of  the  second  order  and  takes  place 
in  two  stages,  probabl;  the  following ; 


(a)  HgCI,  +  H.PO,  = 

(b)  2H,PO,  +  H,0  = 


HCI  +  HgCl  +  H,ro, 
H,PO,  +  H.PO„ 


reaction  (b)  being  fairly  rapid  as  compared  with  reaction  (a)  so 
that  the  concentration  of  the  H.PO,  at  any  time  (  may  be 
denoted  approximately  by  {S  —  ix)  instead  of  (J  —  x),  since  for 
every  two  molecnles  of  H,PO,  decomposed  one  molecnle  of 
H.PO,  is  regenerated. 

3.  CoDclnsive  evidence  is  presented  that  the  reaction  is 
accelerated  by  hydrogen  ions. 

4.  If  no  hydrochloric  acid  is  present  at  the  outset,  the  veloc- 
ity coefficient  K,  calculated  for  a  reaction  of  the  second  order, 
goes  through  a  minimum.  This  may  be  due  partly  to  the 
initial  rate  of  the  secondary  reaction  gradually  increasing;  with 
increase  of  the  hydrogen  ions,  but  is  chiefly  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  complexes  between  the  HgCI,  and  the  HCI  formed  in 
the  reaction,  and  to  their  subsequent  decomposition  with 
decrease  in  concentration  of  the  mercuric  chloride. 
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5.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  present  at  the  ontset  the  veloc- 
ity coefficient,  calculated  for  a  reactioD  of  the  second  order, 
Bhows  a  steady  increase  to  two  or  three  times  its  initial  v&lne. 
This,  however,  is  what  would  be  expected,  on  account  of  the 
breaking  down  of  the  complexes  with  decreasing  concentration, 
upon  the  assumption  that  only  the  single  moleculesof  HHgCI, 
react  with  phosphorous  acid. 

6.  Fairly  concordant  velocity  constants  are  obtained  if,  iu 
the  velocity  equation  (5),  {a—x)  is  replaced  by  mia—x),  where 
m  denotes  that  fraction  of  the  total  mercuric  chloride  present, 
at  any  time  t,  which  is  in  the  form  of  single  molecnies 
(HHgCI,),  whose  concentration  is  assumed  to  be  always  small 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  donble  molecnies,  H,Hg,Cl,. 
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Abt.  XXXIII. — Shy  Radiation  cmd  the  Isothermal  Layer ; 
by  FsAifK  W.  Vket. 

Intuoductort. 
DuBiNO  the  hours  of  ennshine,  liglit  from  the  eky,  and  to  a 
smaller  extent  invisible  infra-red  radiation  from  the  same 
source,  fall  upon  the  earth's  surface  in  addition  to  the  direct 
ray?  of  the  bud.  This  secondary  source  of  modified  sunlight, 
diffused  by  the  air  and  its  floating  dust,  constitutes  during 
most  of  the  day  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  radiation  receivea. 
The  heat  communicated  to  the  earth's  surface  by  this  incoming 
radiation  makes  the  earth  a  source  of  infra-red  radiation  of 
extreme  wave-length ;  but  since  of  the  two  sources  of  supply 
that  from  the  sky  is  much  the  smaller,  the  incoming  radiation 
from  the  sky  is  leas  than  the  outgoing  radiation  to  the  sky 
which  has  been  derived  from  the  total  heat  due  to  the  com- 
bined primary  and  secondary  sources.  Consequently,  the  sky 
behaves  like  a  cold  body  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  its  effective 
temperature  may  be  measured,  and  something  may  be  learned 
from  the  phenomena  of  sky  radiation  in  regard  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  the  processes  by  which 
the  earth  parts  with  the  radiation  which  it  receives  from  the 
sun. 

Gbnbral  Phkmouena  of  Atmosphehic  Radiaiion. 

In  the  experiments  described  in  my  treatise  on  "Atmos- 
pheric Kadiation,"*  I  found  that  some  of  the  more  absorbent 
vapors  are  incapable  of  direct  radiation  through  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  few  centimeters.  It  follows  that  the  aqueous 
vapor  and  carbon  dioxide  of  the  lower  atmospheric  layers  can 
not  radiate  directly  to  space  notwithstanding  tneir  great  radiant 
power. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  the  more  transparent  gases,  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air,  are  opaque  to  their  own  radia- 
tions in  layers  of  some  meters  thickness  and  cannot  radiate  to 
outer  space  by  the  direct  way  until  the  limit  of  altitude  for 
these  gases  is  approached,  wnere  tiie  remaining  material  is 
insufficient  to  produce  complete  absorption.  The  depths  of  the 
layer  beyond  which  direct  radiation  ceases  wilt  vary,  not  only 
for  the  different  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  but  also  for 
different  radiant  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  same  gas  or  vapor. 
Each  emission  line  in  a  spectrum  has  a  different  coefficient  of 
absorption  by  subsequent  layers  of  the  emitting  gas.  Some 
lines  are  of  such  feeble  intensity  that  a  depth  of  many  miles  of 
•  Bulletin  Q,  U,  S.  Weather  Bureau,  1900. 

Am,  Joob.  Sci.-Focbth  Sbbibs,  Vol.  XXXT,  Ho.  208.— Apmi.,  1918,  , 

20  C,l>l>i^[C 
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the  absorbent  may  bo  needed  to  give  them  sensible  strength, 
and  each  lines  ma_v  be  radiated  from  depths  which  are  approxi- 
matelj  equal  to  the  entire  atmosphere,  bnt  other  lines  are  so 
intense  that  they  are  absorbed  by  the  substance  in  exceedingly 
attenuated  fonn  and  by  very  tliin  layers.  Many  of  the  lines 
and  bands  of  aqueous  vapor  are  of  this  character. 

Now  the  distribution  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  is  condt- 
'  '     '  1  as  long 


tioned  by  temperature,  and  as  long  as  there  remains  a  quantity 
of  even  the  less  absorbent  gases  sufficient  to  preserve  a  tem- 
perature above  the  point  at  which  vaporization  can  take  place, 
vapors  of  the  more  condensible  Bubsttances  will  coutinae  to  be 
found.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  temperature  shall  be  above 
the  melting  point  of  the  substance.  Ice  vaporizes  at  tempera- 
tures  far  below  the  freezing  point.  Oarbon  dioxide  is  an 
example  of  a  substance  which  vaporizes  directly  from  the  solid 
state  without  previous  melttug,  even  when  heat  is  applied. 

Some  vapors,  and  notably  that  of  water,  have  extraordinary 
powers  of  radiant  absorption.  At  a  temperature  of  —30°  C, 
when  the  surface  air  contains  less  than  0'3  gram  per  cubic 
meter  of  aqueons  vapor,  I  found  that  the  great  H  band  in  the 
solar  spectrum  still  produced  an  almost  complete  extinction  of 
the  spectrum  between  5  ft  and  S  it.  In  the  upper  isothermal 
layer  where  the  temperature  falls  to  —60°  Centigrade,  the 
aqueous  vapor  is  reduced  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  above 
quantity,  but  there  are  many  kilometers  of  air  at  this  nearly 
constant  temperature,  and  sometimes  with  a  relative  humidity 
as  high  ae  50  per  cent  up  to  25  kilometers.*  Thus  the  total 
depth  of  absorbent  vapor  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  this 
extensive  upper  layer,  and  the  intensity  of  the  great  S  band  is 
so  extraordinary  that  it  will  continue  to  be  a  feature  of  the 
infra-red  spectrum  at  these  extreme  elevations.  Here  also  the 
atmosphere  first  begins  to  part  with  a  portion  of  its  heat  by 
radiation  to  outer  space. 

The  Loci  of  Tbbbestbial  Radiation. 

There  are  three  principal  loci  of  terrestrial  radiation,  namely: 
(1)  A  thin  heated  superhcial  layer  of  the  terraqueous  globe ;  (2) 
the  sohd  or  liquid  particles  suspended  in  the  air,  constituting 
haze,  smoke,  or  cloud ;  and  (3)  the  upper  static  layer  of  tem- 


:  Sept.  11,  1910,  Bel.  humiditf  =  66S  nt  248B0<'  (p.  345). 
Sept.  18,  1910,    "  "  68    "  17368    (p.  217). 

Feb.    16,  1911,    "  "  60    "  14248    (p.  2S8). 

March  8, 1911,    "  "  50    "19060    (p.  270). 

March  4,  1911,    "  "  66    "17575    (p.  271). 
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peratBre-inversion,  a  layer  many  kilometers  deep,  which  is  truly 
the  radiant  layer  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  radiation  from  the  first  sources  forms  a  continaous 
spectrum,  bat  that  from  the  third,  or  atmospheric  source,  is 
diecontinuous.  The  absorption  of  solar  rays  by  the  upper 
layers  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  only  the  cause  of  the  extra  heat 
in  the  layer  of  permanent  temperature-inversion,  but  variations 
in  the  distribution  of  absorbent  ingredients  within  the  layer 
also  occur  and  are  accompanied  by  simultaneous  fluctuations 
of  temperature.  Thus  this  region  is  only  approximately  "iso- 
thermal," and  is  so  more  especially  on  account  of  the  very  slow 
change  in  its  verticnl  temperature-gradient  as  compared  with 
the  steep  gradients  of  the  lower  air,  and  from  its  seasonal 
constancy. 

"  The  greatest  changes  of  temperature  noted  from  one  obser- 
vation to  the  next,"  says  Mr.  W.  R,  Blair,*  "  all  levels  consid- 
ered, take  place  at  the  surface  of  minimum  temperature"  at  an 
altitude  of  about  17  km.  This  observation  by  the  staff  of  the 
Mount  Weather  Observatory  contirms  the  supposition  on  p.  128 
of  iny  work  on  " Atmosplieric  Radiation"  that  the  elevated 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  up  to  at  least  20  km.  undergo  much 
larger  temperature  variations  than  the  more  deeply  situated 
layers  of  the  free  air  owing  to  the  larger  incipient  absorption 
of  the  incoming  solar  rays  by  the  moisture  in  the  upper  air. 
The  altitude  of  20  km.  assumed  in  iny  former  publication  as  an 
approximate  limit  of  the  afiaeons  atmosphere  within  which 
thermal  conservation  is  produced  through  absorption  of  solar 
radiation  by  aqueous  vapor,  was  derived  from  a  preliminary 
charting  which  I  made  of  some  of  Glaisher's  observations,  and 
must  be  extended  perhaps  to  about  the  same  height  as  the 
atmosphere  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen.  A  measurable  amount  of 
aqneons  vapor  is  still  found  at  30  km. 

The  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  more  potent  aqneous  absorp- 
tion in  descending  air  movements  gives  temperature-maxima 
at  the  level  of  greatest  temperature  variation  (about  17  km.) ; 
and  conversely,  ascending  movements  bring  minimum  temper- 
atures at  this  point,  because  the  level  of  maximum  thermal  incre- 
ment through  incipient  absorption  has  been  elevated,  while  at 
the  same  time  locally  transported  air  has  been  cooled  by  expan- 
sion. Temperature-inversions  associated  with  bodies  of  especially 
moist  or  especially  absorbent  (that  is,  nearly  moisture-satn  rated) 
masses  of  air  occur  at  all  levels,  but  are  sometimes  most  marked 
at  an  elevation  of  2000  or  3000  meters  during  strong  descend- 
ing movements  of  the  atmosphere,  the  two  causes  (namely, 
towering  of  the  level  of  incipient  absorption,  and  presence  of 
•  Ballatin  Mount  Weather  Observatory,  toI.  it,  p.  208, 1913. 
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an  especially  absorbent  lajer)  here  coinciding  to  reinforce  the 
phenomenon,* 

If  the  curve  of  absolnte  temperature  between  the  surface 
and  an  altitude  of  10  km.  be  extended  by  estimate  bo  that  it 
becomes  asymptotic  to  the  axis  of  altitude  at  100  km.  for  abso- 
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Inte  zero,t  we  get  the  curve  afoi  fie.  1,  and  a  similar  exteosion 
of  the  curve  of  observation  (which  is  already  known  up  to  30 
km.,  or  jiist  past  the   maximum  of  the  inverted  layei^  gives 

*  For  eiamplss,  bm  tbs  temperatDre-lnT«reioiiB  recorded  b;  W.  S.  Bl«ir  in 
ths  Bnlletin  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory,  vol.  iv,  part  5,  obaerratioiu 
of  Septeiaber  22d  and  80th.  1911,  pp.  870  imd  383,  alio  Cbftii  Ko.  xviii. 

f  The  outer  layers  of  b jdrogen  and  other  li^jht  gases  will  extend  this  unire 
to  Kreatet  altitudes,  bat  ne  bave  not  enungh  InformatioD  to  warrant  the 
extension  at  present. 
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abed.  The  area  between  the  two  curves  represeotB  heat 
commimicated  to  the  air  through  the  abBorptioa  of  solar  radi* 
atioQ.  The  slight  upward  convexity  at  a  is  due  partly  to  heat 
from  absorption  of  terrestrial  raduttion  and  partly  to  coudeu* 
6ation  of  moisture  in  the  lower  air.  Local  and  temporary 
irregnlarities,  as  at  &  and  c,  indicate  upper  regions  of  aqueous 
condensation.  In  region  o,  the  nuclei  which  serve  as  centers 
of  aqueous  condensation  are  mainly  dust  particles  carried  up 
from  the  surface  in  the  local  convection,  as  Aitken  has  demon- 
strated. At  the  higher  condensation  levels,  since  the  relative 
hamidity  is  not  often  above  55  per  cent,  Blair  suggests  that  the 
condensation  may  be  produced  aronnd  nuclei  of  carbonic  acid 
(H,CO,)  which,  tnongh  unstable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  ap- 
pear to  exist  at  the  temperature  of  the  upper  isotnermal  layer. 
To  some  extent  volcanic  and  cosmic  dust  furnishes  condensa- 
tion nuclei  at  very  great  altitudes,  where  luminous  night-clouds 
are  sometimes  seen.  The  heat  communicated  to  the  air  by 
aqueous  condensation  is  greatest  in  the  lower  and  moister 
lavers,  yet  even  here  this  source  is  of  small  account  compared 
with  the  great  accession  of  heat  from  the  sun's  rays  in  the 
npper  air. 

Professor  W.  J.  Humphreys*  has  pablished  his  opinion  that 
my  explanation  of  the  isothermal  layer  is  incorrect  because 
"  the  water  vapor  is  not  there  to  absorb."  t  He  accepts  the 
conclnsion  that  the  heat  comes  from  the  absorption  of  radiation, 
bnt  assigns  the  absorption  to  *'  oxygen  and  ozone.^'  %    The  first 

Eroposition,  that  water  vapor  is  lacking,  is  disproved  by  the 
'.  8.  Weather  Bureau  observations  already  cited.  By  spectro- 
bolometric  observations  it  can  be  shown  that  the  ozone  bands 
"  in  the  infra-red,  one  of  which,  8*5  m  to  10'6  ^,  is  very  strong, 
and  of  course  would  absorb  earth  radiations,"  §  occur  actually 
in  that  part  of  the  infra-red  spectrum  which  would  otherwise 
be  most  readily  transmitted  to  space,  and  where  the  telluric 
radiation  should  also  attain  its  maximum  strength  according  to 
Wien's  law.  Knut  Angstrom,!  ^ho  first  assigned  their  origia 
to  these  bands,  gives  the  limits  of  greatest  absorption  "  from 
X  =  9'1  ^  to  X  =  100  /*."  I  have  observed  them  on  several 
occasions  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  not  always  with  certainty 
in  the  Innar  spectrum,  where,  however,  some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  difficulty  of  the  observation.  Ozone  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  variable  constituents  of  the 
atmosphere.  If  its  regular  diurnal  production  in  the  upper  air 
by  the  action  of   the  sun's  nltra-violet  rays  is  conceded,  the 

'Aatropbyrioal  Jonnutl,  vol.  xiix,  p.  14,  JaDDuj,  1909. 

t  Op.  cit. ,  p.  23.  %  Op.  oit. .  p.  29.  §  Op.  oit. ,  p.  38. 

I  "Die  Oion-bSnder  d«B  SoDoenepektramB  and  die  Bedentaug  deraclben 
(Qt  die  Aawtnhlimg  der  Erde,"  Arkiv  for  U&tem&tik,  Astronomi  och  Fvalk, 
1,  p.  89S.  1»M. 
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ozone  must  still  suffer  a  correeponding  deetrnctioQ  both  by  day 
and  by  niglit  through  anion  with  aqueous  vapor  to  make 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Traces  of  H,0,  in  rain  water  are  greater 
by  day  than  by  night,  which  lends  enpport  to  the  supposition 
that  there  is  increased  formation  of  the  peroxide  in  the 
daylight  honrs.  The  production  of  H,0,  by  the  sun's  rays 
has  also  been  verified  experimentally  by  Rernbanm.*  But 
granting  the  existence  of  a  considerable  qnantity  of  ozone  as  a 
permanent  constituent  of  the  upper  air,  and  that  this  sabstance 
must  be  included  among  the  leading  absorbents  of  telluric  radi- 
ation, taking  its  place  with  aqueous  vapor  and  carbon  dioxide, 
and  Bupplemetiting  these  substances  in  a  region  of  tbe  spectrnm 
where  tney  are  least  effective,  nevertheless  ozone  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  cause  of  tbe  isothermal  layer,  for  it  contrib- 
utes very  little  to  the  absorption  of  solar  rays,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  absorption  bands  of  aqueous  vapor  invade  regions 
of  the  spectrum  where  the  solar  rays  have  considerable  power, 
and  finally  the  hydrols  are  potent  near  the  very  maximum  of 
the  energy  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  altitude  at  which  tlie  lowest  limit  of  the  isothermal  layer 
begins  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  material  in  the  lower  air 
suitable  for  absorbing  terrestrial  radiation  and  on  the  intensity 
of  this  absorption.  The  commencement  of  the  isothermal  layer 
is  'several  tboosand  meters  higher  in  the  tropics  than  in  Europe, 
becanse  the  greater  hnmidity  of  the  tropical  air  makes  it  a 
conservator  of  the  atmospheric  radiant  potential  up  to  an  alti- 
tude of  about  15,000".  as  compared  with  10,000  to  12,000""  for 
the  less  moist  air  of  the  higher  latitudes.  On  account  of  its 
greater  average  elevation,  the  tropical  isothermal  layer  has  a 
smaller  average  density,  a  smaller  mass  per  unit  of  section,  and 
it  absorbs  less  of  the  solar  radiation.  Hence  its  temperature  is 
a  little  lower  than  in  Europe,  since  the  accumulating  power  of 
the  layer  is  greatly  aided  oy  its  enormous  depth,  and  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  depth  by  several  kilometers  can  not  but  have  an 
appreciable  effect. 

Blairf  inclines  to  the  conclusion  that,  "in  general,  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  temperature  gradient  up  to  and  inclnding  the 
upper  or  permanent  inversion  owe  their  existence  to  the  influ- 
ence of  convection  on  the  distribution  of  the  constituents, 
especially  of  the  water  of  the  atmosphere."  Clayton,  however, 
attributes  "a  sudden  fall  of  temperature  which  occurs  after  sun- 
rise {about  9  A.  M.  in  summer)"  at  a  height  of  about  1000  meters, 
to  the  cooling  by  expansion  of  ascending  bodies  of  air,  forming 

Eart  of  the  low-level  convection  system,  and  carried  upward 
y  their  momentum  beyond  the  point  of  equilibrium.!     This 

*BalletinInteniat.  Akad.  Sci.  Cracorie,  1611,  p.  583.       fOp.  eit.,  p.S13. 
%  "The  Diumal  and  ADDDal  Periods  of  Tempera  tare,"  etc.,  Annala  HarvMd 
Observatory,  vol,  Mli,  part  1,  p.  18-19,  1904. 
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explanation  liinitB  local  convection  to  a  superficial  layer  about 
1500  meters  deep  witiiin  which  the  ordinary  fair-weather  cumali 
originate.  Temperature  variations,  both  dinrnal  and  auDual, 
continue,  however,  above  this  point.  The  range  of  temperature 
at  SOoO  meters  is  over  50  per  cent  of  that  at  the  surface,  and 
variations  of  18°  C.  on  dates  only  a  few  days  apart  are  found 
at  an  altitude  of  17,000  meters. 

Irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  the  chief  absorbents  of 
radiation  in  the  atmosphere,  which  are  aqueous  vapor  and  its 
products,  the  hydrols,  are  certainly  responsible  for  most  of  the 
atmospheric  thermal  variations,  and  if  the  term  "convection"  be 
extended  to  include  not  only  the  process  of  thermal  exchange 
between  the  earth's  surface  and  the  first  cumulus  level  (which 
is  the  sense  in  which  Clayton  employs  the  word  in  the  passage 
cited),  but  also  the  wider  cyclonic  and  planetary  circulation,  we 
may  accept  Blair's  statement,  understanding  by  this  a  convec- 
tional  process  by  which  warm,  moist  air  is  carried  upward  from 
the  earth's  surface,  or  by  secondary  convection  from  local  cloud 
layers,  or  on  a  larger  scale  in  a  planetary  circulation  where 
moist  air,  starting  from  the  earth's  surface  in  the  tropics,  travels 
polewards,  gaining  both  easting  and  altitude  as  the  latitude 
increases. 

Convection,  in  the  sense  of  an  overturning  of  gravitational 
equilibrium,  has  practically  ceased  in  the  upper  layer  of  temper- 
ature-inversion ^  but  persistence  of  momentum  carries  some  part 
of  the  poleward  planetary  circulation  into  this  elevated  re^on, 
thereby  continually  replenishing  it  with  sufficient  moisture  to 
serve  as  a  potent  absorbent  of  the  solar  rays  within  the  limits  of 
the  numerous  and  broad  aqueous  bands  of  the  infra-red  spec- 
trum, and  at  times  bringing  an  imusual  accession  of  vapor. 
Here  is  the  main  source  of  occasional  exceptional  heat  in  the 
npper  inversion  layer.  Nevertheless,  tlie  constancy  of  this 
layer  throughout  the  globe  differentiates  it  immediately  from 
an  effect  of  the  ever-varying  winds,  and  the  sudden  increase  in 
the  second  differential  of  the  thermal  energy  transferred  from 
layer  to  layer  on  entering  this  region,  marks  the  process  by 
which  the  isothermal  layer  originates  as  a  radiant  one.  Here, 
and  here  only,  can  there  be  any  direct  radiation  of  the  atmos- 

Ehere  to  space.  The  radiant  process  does  indeed  exist  at  all 
tvels  in  the  atmosphere,  but  in  the  lowt;r  air  it  is  an  indirect 
successive  alternation  of  radiation  and  absorption  of  radiation 
by  innumereble  steps — a  mode  of  communication  more  rapid 
than  that  by  penetration  through  local  molecular  motion,  but 
still  one  which  is  slow  compared  with  the  velocity  of  radiation.* 
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Blair  snggeets  teotativelj  that  the  middsT  depression  of  tem- 
perature at  8000  meters  ie  doe  to  the  dimmishcd  tranemissioo 
of  telluric  radiation  b;  the  lower  air  at  this  time  on  acoonnt  of 
the  duet  and  aqueons  vapor  carried  upward  in  the  local  cod- 
vection,  and  that  the  maximnm  at  3''  a.  m.  at  the  same  level  is 
caused  hy  the  nocturnal  settling  of  dust  and  moisture  which 
clears  the  air  and  renders  it  more  transmissive,  A  diurnal 
variation  in  the  transmissive  quality  of  the  atmosphere  is  cer- 
tain, but  whether  it  is  competent  to  produce  as  wide  a  flnctaa- 
tion  of  temperatnre  as  the  one  at  3O00™  with  a  total  range  of 
S'T"  C.  and  with  the  supposed  lag  in  the  phase,  can  not  yet  be 
proved.  Clayton's  hypothesis  accounts  for  the  facts  very  well, 
and  I  find  little  evidence  of  any  marked  difference  in  the 
escape  of  tellnric  heat  by  radiation  to  the  zenithal  sky  in  the 
daytime  as  compared  with  night,  or  at  least  the  variations 
which  are  observed  are  capable  of  simple  explaoatiou  in  chang- 
ing clondiness. 

Obsbbvations  of  Sky  Eadiation. 

During  many  years  I  have  made  occasional  observations  of 
the  radiation  of  a  blackened  bolometer  or  thermopile  to  the 
sky.  Perfectly  pure  skies  are  rare,  and  increasingly  so  in  the 
neighborhood  of  our  large  cities.*  A  transcript  of  all  of  the 
measurements  would  therefore  have  little  interest,  as  it  would 
record  mainly  the  imperfections  of  the  sky.  Nevertheless, 
such  observations  do  tell  us  something  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  atmospheric  radiant  processes.  The  experiments  were 
made  with  the  heat-measunng  apparatus  pointing  to  a  plane 
metallic  mirror  reflecting  to  the  sky,  or  to  the  gronnd,  or  to  a 
black  card  at  air  temperature. 

■  If  the  absorption  of  telluric  radiation  by  the  atmosphere 
were  complete,  there  would  be  no  radiation  to  the  sky.  This 
happens,  indeed,  when  the  sky  is  completely  clondv.  But 
actually,  with  a  clear  sky  and  normal  vapor  content,  there  are 
extensive  regions  of  the  infra-red  spectrum  which  pass  readily 
through  the  air,  as  the  infra-red  spectrum  of  the  moon  demon- 
strates. These  spectral  regions  of  ready  transraissibility  are 
but  little  affected  in  the  following  measures  by  any  changes  in 
the  vaporous  contents  of  the  atmosphere,  except  in  one  case  of 
a  supersaturated  air  layer  which  will  be  specially  noted. 

The  effective  temperature  of  the  radiating  earth  in  conse- 
quence of  the  somewhat  free  transmission  of  its  radiation  to 
space  is  not  the  mean  temperature  of  the  cool  air  at  a  consider- 
aole  elevation  above  the  surface,  but  depends  largely  upon  tlie 
temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  much 
*  Hf  preaant  Bitoation  ia  12  miles  from  the  center  of  Boston. 
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greater  than  that  of  the  entire  air  coltimii.  Moreover,  the 
temperattire  of  the  air,  with  its  cloads  and  aqneoiiB  vapor  from 
which  its  own  radiation  partly  proceedB,  is  not  pnrel;  obtained 
by  radiation  exchanges,  bnt  is  due  to  a  complex  of  tadiation, 
convection,  absorption,  cloud  precipitation,  etc. 

The  radiation  absorhed  by  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  lower 
air  is  not  re-radiated  directly  into  space,  for  it  can  not  pass  the 
barrier  of  aqneous  vapor  at  higher  levels,  bnt  this  thermal 
energy  is  pa^ed  on  to  other  atmospheric  constitnents,  to  the 
dust,  or  to  the  major  part  of  the  air,  ita  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
which,  though  feeble  radiators,  must  be  the  iiual  members  of 
the  series  by  which  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  dispersed 
into  space. 

The  day  temperature  of  snnlit  rock,  gravel,  dry  sand,  or 
moderately  dry  soil  is  much  higher  than  the  air  temperature 
at  a  height  of  one  meter,  or  thereabouts,  which  is  set  down  in 
the  usual  meteorological  data  as  the  observed  terrestrial  tem- 

Eeratnre.  Thus  a  surface  temperature  o£  120°  F.  for  the  Bret 
alf  centimeter  of  dry  soil  is  common  in  summer  when  the  air 
temperature  is  nearer  76°  or  80°  F.,  and  the  mean  temperature 
of  land  surfaces  for  day  and  night  has  been  quite  generally 
assumed  too  low  from  neglecting  this  sunshine  eSeet.  Witn 
the  low  sun  of  winter  in  the  following  measures,  the  sunshine 
effect  is  of  little  consequence,  and  the  ground  measures  were 
always  of  a  shaded  surface.  The  radiator  in  these  observations 
has  been  the  measuring  instrument  itself,  kept  at  a  nearly  con- 
stant temperature  of  abont  +60°F.  throughout  the  winter 
series.  In  order  that  there  may  be  the  means  of  computing 
the  radiation  of  the  soil  to  the  atmosphere,  measures  of  the 
radiation  of  the  instrument  towards  the  ground  have  also  been 
included.  ■ 

The  temperature  of  the  gronnd  when  frozen  and  partly  cov- 
ered with  ice  was  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  air  one 
meter  above  tbe  surface ;  bnt  when  the  gronnd  was  covered 
with  snow,  the  surface  temperature  was  taken  by  a  thermome- 
ter with  its  bulb  barely  covered  by  the  snow,  Usnally  there  is 
scarcely  any  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  shaded 
enrface  and  that  of  the  air  in  the  daytime,  nor  yet  at  night  if 
the  sky  is  veiled  by  even  the  thinnest  cloud.  But  on  the 
morning  of  February  4th,  1909,  an  exception  was  noted  which 
is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  recorded. 

At  S""  IS"  4.  M,,the  sky  being  covered  by  cirro-stratns  cloud 
dense  enough  to  give  a  strong  lunar  halo  and  corona,  the  snow 
had  a  temperature  of  — 60°  F.,  but  the  air,  which  was  calm, 
was  at  0°  F.  I  was  snrpriBed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  temper- 
ature depression,  which  seemed  too  great  to  be  prodncea  by 
noctumat  radiation  to  such  a  cloudy  sky,    Tbe  explanation 
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appeared  preBently,  for  at  6"  30™  A.  ii.,  over  an  hoar  later,  the 
air  temperature  by  a  fan-ventilated  iDstramentone  meter  above 
the  Biirface  was  +3'0°  F.,  dew-point^  +2-0°,  relative  hamid- 
ity— 0'94,  while  the  snow  remained  at  -6-0°  ¥.,  or  the 
depression  had  increased  to  —9°.  In  still  another  honr,  at 
7*  36™  A.  M.,  the  sun  Iiad  risen,  the  sky  remained  as  before,  the 
air  temperature  was  +2*2°  F.,  relative  humidity  =  100  per 
cent,  but  the  ahaded  snow  on  the  west  side  of  the  bnildio^, 
and  abont  6  meters  from  it  and  freely  exposed  to  the  sky, 
remained  as  before  at  precisely  — 6-0°  F.  The  air  was  per- 
fectly calm.  A  dense  fog  had  formed  in  the  Neponaet  valley, 
but  did  not  reach  our  level.  Soon  after  this,  a  gentle  breeze 
sprang  up  and  the  snow  rapidly  assumed  the  same  temperature 
BB  the  air. 

It  is  evident  that  during  the  whole  of  the  earlier  observa- 
tions, a  thin  layer  of  supersaturated  air  adhered  to  the  surface 
of  the  snow.  The  radiant  absorption  by  air  supersaturated 
with  moisture  is  extraordinarily  great,  and,  in  this  case,  it  pre- 
vented the  snow  from  receiving  radiation,  while  downward 
conduction  from  the  slightly  warmer  air  at  one  meter  was  insig- 
niticant,  and  thns  the  snow  retained  the  temperature  which 
had  been  given  to  it  by  nocturnal  radiation  to  a  clear  sky 
before  the  cloud  appeared.  A  similar  diagnosis  would,  no 
doubt,  dispel  many  Ulusions  in  regard  to  records  of  exceptional 
temperature  depressions  produced  by  nocturnal  radiation. 

Tne  area  of  sky  included  within  the  instrumental  apertnre 
was  about  24  square  degrees,  or  a  circle  ten  times  the  diameter 
of  the  moon.  The  heat-measuring  instrument  was  standardized 
as  follows : 

(1)  For  a  temperature  33°  F.  below  that  of  the  instrument, 
the  radiation  to  a  tin  plate  screen  in  a  distant  black  shelter  at 
the  temperature  of  the  outside  air  (tin  plate  reflecting  to  the 
black  walls  of  the  shelter  or  to  the  ground  at  air  temperatnre) 
gave  an  average  galvanometer  deflection  of  —0*64  div.  per 
degree  Fahrenlieit  in  fair  weather,  and  —  0'61  in  fogjjy 
weather. 

(2)  Black  card  at  outside  air  temperature,  suspended  outside 
the  apertura  in  the  north  wall  of  the  observatory  and  exposed 
aa  in  all  other  cases  by  withdrawing  a  screen  of  tinned  wood 
within  the  building,  having  both  the  inside  temperature  and 
very  feeble  radiating  power,  gave  for  an  external  temperature 
24°  below  that  of  the  mstrument,  — 0-65  div.  per  degree  F. 

(3)  Snow  at  an  average  temperature  44°  below  that  of  the 
instrument  gave  —065  div.  per  degree  F. 

(4)  A  black  radiator  (boiling  and  near  at  hand)  having  the 
cavernous  shape  appropriate  to  an  ideal  radiator,  and  compared 
with  ascreenatair  temperature,  gave  for  an  excess  of  +192°  F. 
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a  deflection  of  +0*60  dir.  per  degree  F.  The  smaller  deflec- 
tioD  per  degree  of  excess  m  this  case  is  caused  by  the  smaller 
transmission  of  radiation  from  the  hotter  body  whose  maximum 
of  energy  in  the  apectrom  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  great 
B  band  of  aqneons  vapor,  while  the  radiation  from  bodies  at 
tem[>erftture8  below  the  freezing  point  has  its  maximum  in  the 
spectral  energy-curve  at  a  greater  wave-length,  and,  conse- 
qnently,  18  less  absorbed  by  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Herein  lies  the  explanatioa  of  tlie  approximate 
fnlfillment  of  Newton's  law  of  radiation  within  the  range  of 
temperatnre  inclnded  in  these  observations.  In  conseqaence 
of  these  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  radiations  to  be 
compared,  the  observations  of  these  distant  radiators  at  low 
temperatnres  may  be  represented  by  a  rectilinear  proportion- 
ality of  0'6&  div.  per  degree  F.,  neglecting  the  curvature  which 
woald  affect  the  representation  of  a  radiation  at  higher  tem- 
perature or  with  greater  absorption. 
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The  meteorological  conditionB  on  the  morning  of  Febrnarr 
4th,  1909,  have  already  been  described.  Owing  to  the  high 
relative  humidity,  radiHtion  of  long  wave-length  was  much 
obstructed  and  the  observations  of  sky  radiation  are  not  com- 
parable with  tliose  of  other  dates.    They  are  ae  follows : 

diT. 

6  :15  a,  air  0°,  instrument  60°,  sky  deflection. =  —  58-1 

5  :35  a,  deflection  from  snow  at  —  6°F =  —  42-1 

10:33a,  (relative  humidity  =  0935)  deflection  from 

Buow  at  +  20°  F =  —  20-7 

10 :  48  a,  deflection  from  aky —  T"  ^^'' 
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The  sky,  which  at  first  wae  a  uniform  cirro-stratus  with  strouf^ 
halo,  had  changed  at  the  last  observation  to  banded  cirro-Btratus 
and  cirro-cumuli.  Halo  fainter.  The  effective  tem[>erature  of 
the  sky  was 

at  5  :  15  a,  —  581/-6S  =  SVl"  F.  lower  than  the  in- 
strument, or 

at  10  :  48  a,  —  31-1/-6!-  =  67'1  lower  than  the  iuatru- 
ment,  or 


-  22  "F. 


Here,  with  little  change  in  the  amount  of  cloud,  the  eky  deflec- 
tion was  pereistentlv  that  of  a  surface  whose  effective  tempera- 
ture was  some  20°  F.  colder  than  the  air.  A  progressive  air 
movement  from  the  sonth  was  going  on,  and  the  eky  deflection 
registers  the  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  cloud  layer. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  pick  out  the  times  of  best  sky 
(except  for  tlie  altitude  measures),  but  the  observations  were 
taken  at  irregular  intervals  when  it  happened  to  be  convenient 
to  secure  them.  Each  recorded  galvanometer  deflection  is  the 
mean  of  live  successive  readings  which  were  quite  consistent 
except  in  the  cases  noted  of  rapidly  changing  sky. 

I  will  now  compare  a  few  of  the  best  of  these  readings  with 
some  made  many  years  ago  at  Allegheny  Observatory,  in 
which  only  the  clearest  nights,  suitable  for  refined  lunar  meas- 
ures of  radiation,  were  used.  The  attitude  of  the  Westwood 
Observatory  is  some  200  feet  above  sea-level,  and  that  of  the 
(old)  Allegheny  Observatory  is  1145  feet.  Temperatures  are 
Centigrade. 
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On  the  whole,  the  effective  temperature  of  the  sky  is  lower 
when  the  dew-point  is  lower  and  the  aqueous  obstruction  of 
radiation  to  space  is  least;  bnt  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
observed  effective  temperature  has  never  been  found  lower 
tlian    that  of  the   isothermal   layer   whose   behavior  in  this 
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respect  is  similar  to  that  of  a  dense  cloud  which  reflects  hack 
all  BDrfdce  radiation  of  a  pdrticniar  sort;  or  the  isothermal 
layer  is  like  a  black  solid  of  absolute  temperature  approxi- 
mately T=218''  Abs,  C,  X  max.=13'5/t,  wliich  is  opaque  to 
radiation  similar  to  its  own,  but  transmits  a  portion  of  the 
radiation  of  shorter  wave-length  from  a  solid  boay  at  T=289°, 
and  X  max.— 10'2  ft. 

Taking  a  single  dav  of  clear  sky  (February  3d),  the  day  sky 
at  9 :  21  a.  m.  was  7°  F.  colder  than  the  night  sky  at  8  :  30  p.  ii., 
conditions  of  air  temperature  and  humidity  being  not  very 
different.  The  change  of  apparent  sky  temperature  from 
—22°  F.  at  U:  21  a.  m.  to  0°  F.  near  noon  is  about  like  that  of 
the  diurnal  change  of  air  temperature  from  +0'8°  F.  at  7 :  37 
A.  M.  to  +20'2''F.  at  4  p.  m.  The  sky  variation  also  follows 
the  changing  air  temperature  into  the  evening  hours  : 


12 


21  A.  H. 

39  P.  u. 
30  P.  u. 


Air+10°F.    Sky-22°F. 


Thus  the  noon  sky  on  a  clear  day  appears  warmer,  that  is,  less 
transmiesive  of  telluric  radiation,  than  the  morning  or  evening 
sky.  The  noon  air,  as  we  know,  is  also  less  transmissive  of 
solar  radiation. 

When,  however,  we  average  a  considerable  number  of  day- 
light observations  of  apparent  sky  temperatui-e,  inclading 
skies  which  are  more  or  less  contaminated  with  cirrns,  and 
compare  with  similar  night  observations,  there  is  not  much 
difference.  Thus  ten  night  readings  gave  an  average  galva- 
nometer deflection  of  — 39'7  div.  and  twelve  daylight  observa- 
tions gave  a  mean  of  — 3S'8  div.,  which  are  nearly  identical. 
The  temperature  of  the  instrnment  varied  only  a  few  degrees 
from  SO"*  F. 

Finally,  we  may  classify  the  observations  according  to  the 
clearness  of  the  sky  as  follows : 


Very  clesr 

Clew 

Uilkj  bine 

Cirro-Btwhw 

— ei-s"  C. 

—  30-2 
-26-2 

-iVb"  C. 
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The  curve  of  apparent  eky  temperature  and  altitude  above 
the  horizon  for  July  5th  is  plotted  in  fig.  2.  The  curve  is 
rather  flat-topped.  There  is  a  slow  chauEre  from  the  zenith  to 
an  altitude  of  30",  but  below  20°  altitude  the  negative  radiation 
to  the  sky  diminishes  rapidly,  and  at  5°  altitude  it  sometimes 
hardly  differs  from  the  radiation  to  the  ground. 


8 I— ^^^^ 
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JiXnal  Concluaiont. 
As  an  example  of  an  average  sounding-balloon  ascent  to  the 
lower  limit  of  the  isothermal  layer  at  latitude  52°  and  in  the 
tropics  we  may  take 

Air  density  at  the  surface  =  1'26  kgm  /  cu.  m.  =  1       atm. 
(Lat.52'')"        "        "  12000'"        =0-3928        "  =0-312  " 

(Tropics) 15000"         =  0'2810        "  =  0-223  " 

That  is  to  say,  about  one-fourth  of  the  atmosphere  is  included 
in  the  isothermal  layer,  or  there  are  2000  cubic  meters  = 
2586  kgm.  of  standard  air  over  each  square  meter  of  surface  at 
the  isothermal  limit.  The  specific  heat  of  air  being  0-239,  if 
35  large  calories  are  received  from  the  sun's  rays  at  the  outer 
surface  on  each  square  meter  eaeli  minute,  then  (2856  X 
0-239)/  35  =  19-5  minutes  will  be  required  for  a  rise  of  1°  C., 
if  all  the  energy  is  absorbed ;  or  if  no  more  than  7  per  cent  of 
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absorption  occurs  (an  amount  which  might  be  inferred  from 
the  lowest  estimates  of  the  absorption  bands  in  the  solar  spec- 
trnm),  19*5/ 0-07=  279  minutes  =  4-65  hours  will  be  required 
for  B  rise  of  temperature  of  1°  C.  in  the  entire  mass,  and  the 
average  dinrnal  nnctuation  of  temperature  should  not  exceed 
8°  C,  subject  to  what  variation  mav  arise  from  unequal  distri- 
bution of  absorbent  substances.  'The  large  amount  of  heat 
reqnired  to  maintain  this  great  mass  of  air  at  a  temperature  of 
over  200°  Abs.  C,  or  to  change  its  temperature  by  even  a  few 
degrees,  must  tend  to  keep  the  thermal  condition  constant,  but 
the  absence  of  a  seasonal  variation  can  only  mean  that  the  air 
is  still  impervious  to  the  greater  part  of  the  radiation  from  a 
body  of  air  at  this  temperature.  The  freer  atmospheric  radia- 
tion, of  which  there  is  also  evidence  upon  entering  this  region, 
probably  appertains  to  the  radiant  oands  of  snorter  wave- 
length emitted  by  the  aqueous  vapor  and  other  atmospheric 
constituents.  These  bands  of  porter  wave-length  (for  example, 
those  constituting  great  3)  can  not  be  very  strongly  emitted  at 
this  low  temperature,  but  they  serve  to  limit  the  rise  of  temper- 
ature attainable  by  absorption  of  solar  radiation  to  a  very 
narrow  range,  for  if  the  temperature  were  to  increase  to  only 
a  small  extent,  the  radiant  power  of  aqueous  vapor  in  these 
bauds  would  grow  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate,  because  the 
temperature  in  question  ig  nearly  the  critical  one  of  greatest 
sensitiveness  and  most  rapid  percentage  increase  for  tliese 
particular  bands. 

Each  emission  band  of  a  discontinuous  emission  spectrnm 
has  some  low  temperature  at  which  it  begins  to  appear,  suc- 
ceeded after  a  certain  amount  of  development  by  a  critical 
period  of  most  rapid  change  as  the  temperature  continues  to 
rise,  and  finally  reaching  a  steady  stage  of  maximum  develop- 
ment, when  there  is  little  further  change  of  relative  intenaitv, 
but  thereafter,  each  component  homogeneous  ray  in  narrowly 
limited  bundles  within  the  band  increases  according  to  some 

Sower  of  the  absolute  temperature  not  far  from  the  fourth  or 
fth  through  a  considerable  range,  and  matches  the  correspond- 
ing radiation  of  a  full  radiator  within  these  narrow  limits. 

Note. — When  developed  to  tbeii  greatest  extent,  the  mBXimB  of  emieoioD 
in  line  or  band  apectra  »re  fonnd  to  agre«  with  the  radiation  for  corre- 
sponding wave-lengthB  in  the  Bi>ectnmi  of  a  black  bodj.  Tbe  atatement  in 
thB  teit  ia  only  an' approximation .  The  variation  of  bomogeneons  radia- 
tions can  not  be  expreased  as  aimply  as  thia  eioept  close  to  tbe  tpectml 


Approximate  rates  of  increaea  of  bomogeneoae  radiationa  with  incroasing 
temperatnre  were  first  obtained  throaghont  tbe  infra-red  spectrnm  at  Alle- 
gheny Observatory  in  I88S  by  means  of  the  Bpectro-bolomet«r,  and  tbe  fact 
that  the  maximnm  ordinate  of  a  spectral  energy-curve  moves  towards 
tbe  shorter  wave-lengths  with  increasing  temperatnre  was  discovered  at 
the  same  time.     The  ezperimenta  were  described  by  Langley  in  Aunalea  de 
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Chimie  at  de  Physique  (6)  ii,  pp.  488-506,  1886,  where,  however,  (he  wave- 
leogtbH  and  temperatures  are  very  imperfectlj  eatimated.  The  same  remark 
apples  to  the  "  Carve  Showing  Hovement  of  the  Maiimaiu,"  pnblished  in 
the  memoir  on  "The  Temperature  of  the  Uooq."  by  S,  P.  langley,  aflsist«d 
byP.  W.  Very  (National  Acad.  Sei.,  toI.  iv,  part  3,  plate  iz,  Wtuhiugton, 
1889),  bat  doee  not  bo  mnch  aSeot  the  cnrvee  showing  "  Bates  of  Sminion 
for  Different  Deviations  "  (op.  cit.  plate  5)  in  whioh  the  temperatore-exceesea 
are  limited  to  fairly  tnutwortby  valnee,  lesB  than  200°  C.  The  ordinates 
(eninion  of  approximately  homogeneotta  radiations  eorreaponding  to  given 
roek-eolt  deviation*)  suffer  somewhat  from  defect,  beoaoBe  the  bolometer 
was  not  a  complete  absorbent.  This  instmmental  deficiency  was  rabee- 
qnentlyremediedbyPaachen,  who  devised  what  may  be  called  a  "repeating" 
bolometer,  or  thermopile,  where  the  heat-measnring  instmment  is  at  UlB 
center  of  a  bemispherjcal  mirror,  pierced  by  an  a^rtnre  for  admitting  the 
radiation,  and  where  those  rays  which  are  not  immediately  absorbed  and 
converted  Into  beat  are  dlffnsely  reflected  to  the  mirror  and  oome  back 
again  for  one  or  more  snbseqaent  absorptions  at  the  sensitive  surface,  nntil 
the  last  vestige  of  radiant  energy  has  been  ntUiied. 

The  Allegheny  measures  were  revised  by  me  in  1896  and  given  with 
correctly  assigned  wave-lengths,  and  on  the  normal  scale,  in  a  paper, 
"Further  Considerations  in  regard  to  Laws  of  Radiation"  (Astrophysical 
Journal,  vol,  iv,  p.  88,  Jnne,  1896).  bnt  still  with  the  same  temperatures 
whioh  bad  been  originally  aeeigned  from  known  melting  points.  These 
temperatures,  or  at  least  the  higher  ones,  ware  largely  overestimated,  became 
no  allowance  waa  made  for  the  fact  that  the  ontermoet  layer  of  a  plane, 
vertical,  radiating  surface,  of  large  temperature  eioesd,  is  cooled  so  rapidly 
by  aerial  convection,  that  even  a  highly  conductive  metal  (heated  from  the 
back  side)  develops  a  htj  steep  subsurface  temperature- gradient,  and  all 
ordinary  methods  of  meaanrlDg  the  real  temperature  of  the  radiating  surface 
fail.  Fascheu  first  determin^  the  true  tempeistnres  by  using  a  rt^iator  of 
cavernous  shape,  employing  a  "repeating"  principle  in  the  radiator,  as 
well  as  in  the  heat-measuring  Instrument.  This  principle  had  been  known 
in  the  theo^  for  some  time,  and  was  reasoned  ont  mathematically  by  Ferrel 
("  Recent  Advanoes  in  Meteorology,"  p.  97,  Washington,  1886),  bnt  was  first 
practically  applied-in  these  researches  by  Paachen,  from  which  Wien's  law 
waa  confirmed  In  a  very  satisfactory  way. 

The  emission  of  homogeneous  rays  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

J  =  CjTZ 
where  j[  =  4  to  5  for  wave-lengths  (il)  not  far  from  the  maiimnm  in  the  spec- 
tral enetgy-onrve  of  the  black  body  at  absolute  temperature  T,  and  C;i  is  an 
emiaaion  constant,  varying  with  A,  and  te  a  still  greater  extent  with  the 
nature  of  the  emitting  substance  and  the  thickness  of  ite  emitting  layer. 
At  mnch  higher  temperatures,  for  which  the  spectral  maiimnm  has  passed 
to  wave'lengths  shorter  than  \  the  emission  of  wave-length  X  requires  a 
smaller  value  of  x  \  and  for  low  temperatures  where  rays  of  wave-length  ^ 
ore  first  beginning  to  be  emitted,  the  rat«  of  Increase  of  the  incipient 
radiation  is  much  more  rapid,  so  that  x  assumes  large  values.  To  show  this, 
I  will  take  from  the  Allegheny  cnrvee  of  plate  5  {op.  cit.)  ratios  of  the  homo- 
eradiation  of  lampblack  at  three  U ' 


9.  =    60°  =  T,  -  T,  =  826°  -  266°  aba.  C. 
St  =  120  =  386  -  266 

9.  =  180  =  446-266 

This  eliminates  any  imperfection  in  the  absorbent  process,  since  the  erron 
are  the  aame  in  the  oomponenta  of  each  series,  though  varying  from  one 
series  to  the  next.  Radiation  of  wave-length  l/i  to  incipient  for  such  excesaes 
OS  these,  and  the  exponent  of  T  Maohns  10,  but  falls  b«low  4  for  the  longest 
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Tha  laine  thing  may  be  shown  from  remlta  at  Mnuewhat  father  tempe 
tare*  obtained  by  pMohen  (Aittopbysloal  Jtnunal,  vol.  i,  p.  S2,  Jnne,  VH 
from  wbioh  I  taks  radtattou  ratioi  for  the  tempemture-exoeasee : 

e.  =    eat'  =  T,  -  T,  ^  462-4°  -  STS-O-  aba.  C. 
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If  we  draw  the  curve  of  abBotute  temperature  from  the 
highest  point  of  observation  np  to  an  altitude  of  80  km.  and 
compare  it  with  the  extension  of  the  observed  cnrve  from  0 
to  10  km.,  also  continued  to  80  km,  as  in  tig.  1,  the  included 
area  above  10  km.  has  been  nearly  doubled  {2-11 :  1*00),  or  the 
heat  stored  in  the  isotliermal  layer  has  been  increased  to  some 
Bucli  extent  by  the  protective  mechaniem  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Comparing  the  two  curves,  we  see  that  at  an  altitnde  of  40 
km.  the  teniperatnre  iB  probably  about  150°  C  liigher  than  it 
would  be  were  it  not  for  the  heat  derived  from  the  absorption 
of  solar  radiation. 

Although  the  air  traoBmite  a  variable  but  conBiderable  frac- 
tion of  tellaric  radiation  to  outer  space  and  thus  poseeBses 
selective  absorption,  it  is  a  cnrions  fact  that  for  an  ultimate 
remnant  of  this  radiation,  the  atmosphere  behaves  as  if  it  were 
an  impervious  or  perfectlj  reflecting  solid  for  all  wave-lengths 
emitted  by  a  body  at  about  —60°  or  —70°  C.  The  greatest 
cold  observed  in  the  Arctic  regions  in  winter  seldom  falls 
below  the  latter  temperature.  This,  therefore,  ib  the  effective 
temperature  of  that  atmospheric  layer  which  limits  the  out- 
put of  terreBtrial  radiation.  The  action  would  be  the  same  if 
the  air  layer  were  a  perfectly  absorbent  one  and  at  the  given 
temperature,  or  if  the  phenomenon  were  one  of  reflection  and 
the  reflecting  layer  at  any  temperature  whatever  within  a  wide 
range.  For  my  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  discrim- 
inate between  these  two  cases. 

The  outcome  of  the  process  is  that  in  temperate  latitudes 
with  the  clearest  skies  there  is  a  seasonal  change  in  sky  radi- 
ation determined  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  aqueous  vapor. 
Just  as  the  abundance  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  lower  air  in 
summer  enables  this  substance  to  play  the  part  of  a  conserva- 
tor of  surface  beat,  so  tliere  must  be  a  similar  conservator  for 
the  heat  of  the  upper  air,  the  heat  in  either  case  being  derived 
from  the  son's  rays.  The  water  vapor  limits  surface  radiation 
mainly  by  the  absorption  in  the  great  5  band  situated  on  the 
short-wave  side  of  the  terrestrial  radiant  maximum  which  in 
sunshine  lies  between  9m  and  10^.  The  great  d  baud  of  carbon 
dioxide  at  14'7/i  occupies  a  somewhat  similar  position  in  respect 
to  the  maximum  radiation  of  the  upper  air,  but  since  this 
gas  is  too  dense  to  reach  the  greatest  heights,  its  action  must 
be  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  layer,  and  if  the  upper 
air  behaveB  like  an  opaque  solid,  its  absorption  spectrum 
beyond  A  must  be  a  continuous  succession  of  broad  ana  intense 
bands.     Water  vapor  has  a  number  of  bands  in  this  part  of 
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the  Bpectrain,  bat  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  an  atmoepheric 
featnre  so  seasoDalljr  coDBtant  ae  tlie  ieothermal  re^oD  shonld 
be  dependent  on  sncb  a  seaeonall^  variable  thing  as  atmoepberic 
aqneoDB  vapor,  and  we  may  rather  anticipate  that  the  oooBer- 
vation  will  be  fonnd  to  lie  in  some  of  tne  permanent  eaeee, 
which  here  exchange  rolee  with  the  aqneone  vapor  of  the  lower 
air.      In  fact  if  we  trj  to  apportion  the  tliree  factors  of  atmoe- 

Eheric  temperature — absorbent,  conservator,  radiant — we  shall 
nd  that  the  solid  earth  is  the  absorbent  from  which  the  lower 
air  derives  its  heat  by  transference,  the  aqaeone  vapor  is  the 
conservator,  being  highly  opaque  to  its  own  radiation  and  there- 
fore compelling  the  lower  air  to  radiate  slowly  by  its  poorest 
radiators,  the  air  molecules.  The  latter  constitute  the  radiant 
for  the  lower  moist  air. 

In  the  isothermal  region,  aqueous  vapor  is  the  chief  absorb- 
ent by  reason  of  its  nuraerons  bands  m  the  visible  infra-red 
spectrum.  Oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  help  a  little,  and  ozone 
may  contribute  something  towards  the  retention  of  the  short- 
est solar  ultra-violet  waves.  If  the  suggestions  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  are  correct,  carbon  dioxide  and  some  of  the 
permanent  gases  are  the  chief  conservators  here,  and  the  radiant 
IS  aqneous  vapor  through  its  emission  bands  between  3  and  A, 
and  to  some  extent  through  S  (although  this  emission  is  rather 
feeble  at  this  lower  temperature)  together  with  ozone  in  the 
region  from  9'2/*  to  100/t.  Beyond  great  A,  emission  ceases, 
except  that  near  the  extreme  outer  limits  of  the  layer  the 
opaque  gases  become  sufficiently  attenuated  to  again  act  as 
radiators,  when  the  temperature  rapidly  falls  to  absolute  zero. 
The  most  important  fact  derived  from  this  research  is  that 
apparently  the  effective  temperature  of  tbe  sky  never  descends 
below  the  temperature  of  the  isothermal  layer  even  in  the  cold- 
est and  driest  weather  and  with  the  purest  skies.  This  fact 
favors  the  supposition  that  this  layer  is  almost  completely 
absorbent  for  radiation  beyond  about  14/i,  that  the  effect  is  one 
of  emission  rather  than  uf  almost  total  reflection,  and  that  the 
apparent  effective  temperature  of  the  sky  is  the  actual  tempera- 
ture of  the  upper  air  and  its  clouds,  reaching,  when  the  stty  is 
clear  and  the  lower  air  sufficiently  transmissive,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  isothermal  layer  itself. 

WMtwood  AirtrophvEdcal  Obaertdtory, 

Westwood,  Hasaachnsetta. 

AagiiEt  23,  1912. 
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Art,  XXXIV. — On  tKe  Deviation  Produced  hy  Priams;  by 
H.  S.  Uhleb. 

Bt  consulting  all  available  standard  reference  books  and 
Bcieotific  journals,  tbe  writer  hae  been  unable  to  Und  a  diacns- 
sion  of  the  eeneral  caee  of  refraction  of  oblique  rays  by  a  single 
prism  which  will  enable  tbe  reader  to  form  a  clear  or  adequate 
conception  of  the  dependence  of  the  total  deviation  npon  the 
angles  defining  the  direction  of  the  incident  ray.  The  refer- 
ence books  give  but  little  more  than  a  formula  connecting  the 
deviation  {D)  of  the  oblique  ray  with  the  deviation  IE)  of  the 
projection  of  the  ray  on  a  principal  section  of  the  prism,  and 
witn  the  angle  (ij,)  which  the  incident  ray  makes  with  such  a 
section.  Furthermore,  the  formulte  to  be  found  in  the  books 
are  not  equivalent,  most  authors  write 

cosiZ>=  coai^cosjjj,* 
(apparently  following  Heath),  and  one  author,  at  least,  writes 

Art\D=  sin  |  ff  cos  i;,.t 
Neither  equation  throws  much  light  on  the  subject  because  E 
is  a  function  of  i;,  and  of  another  angle,  so  that  D  is  an  implicit 
function-  of  two  independent  variables.  On  the  other  band, 
the  journal  articles  treat,  in  a  fragmentary  manner,  of  certain 
special  problems  connected  with  the  general  case  of  the  devia- 
tion of  oblique  rays,  consequently  it  requires  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  time  to  iind  out  what  hae  already  been  done. 
Unfortunately  not  all  of  these  article8|  are  trustworthy.  Since 
this  state  of  affairs  exists,  and  gince  the  question  is  not  without 
interest  to  students  of  geometrical  optics,  it  seems  desirable  to 
collect  in  one  place  the  correct  results  hitherto  obtained,  to 
supplement  these  results  by  original  investigation,  when  neces- 
sary, and  to  present  in  graphical  form  all  the  facta  amenable 
to  snch  treatment.  In  other  words,  the  endeavor  will  be  made 
in  the  present  paper  to  treat  the  problem  of  prismatic  devia- 
tion in  as  complete  aud  thorough  a  manner  as  possible. 

The  entire  discussion  will  nave  reference  to  the  case  of  a 
single  prism  with  nnlimited  plane  faces,  and  surrounded  by 
one  medium  whose  absolute  index  of  refraction  is  loss  than  the 

*  S.  Ccapski :  Winkelmaim'B 
1W6;  K.  S.  Heath  :  "Geometric 

"Handbnuh  der  Spectrosoopie,"  to!,  i,  p.  363,  1900 ;  F.  Low« :  & 
Itohr^"Dl«Th«orlederoptiBeheDlDetnimeDte,"Tol.  i,  p.  438, 1904i  J.  P.  C. 
SoatbaU  I  "The  Priuoiples  and  Uethode  of  Qeometrioal  Optica,"  p.  184, 
1910. 

t  J.  Walker :  "The  Analytical  Theory  of  Light,"  p.  12,  1904. 
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absolnte  index  of  the  material  of  the  prism.  The  relative  index 
of  the  prism  will  be  denoted  hyn.  For  the  sake  of  nniform- 
ity,  the  detinitious  of  the  quantities  involved  will  be  the  same 
afi  given  in  Sonthall's  "Geometrical  Optics,"  Also,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  notation  of  this  author  will  be  followed. 

In  order  to  fix  the  ideas  and  to  make  the  definitions  of  the 
fijmbols  used  in  the  following  pages  aa  clear  as  possible,  great- 

Fis. ). 


circle  and  other  arcs  were  drawn  to  scale  on  a  beraispherical 
blackboard,  the  points  of  intersection  were  lettered,  and  the 
whole  was  then  photographed.  In  figure  1,  which  is  a  repro- 
duction of  this  photograph,  let  the  center  of  the  sphere  be 
denoted  by  0.  The  great-circle  N.N,  corresponds  to  a  prin- 
cipal plane  of  the  prism.  One  pole  of  this  circle  is  shown 
at  H,  The  normals  to  the  incidence  and  emergence  faces  are 
represented  by  ON,  and  ON,,  in  the  order  named.  With  X, 
and  N,  as  centers  let  ares  of  small- circles,  AC  and  BC,  be 
described  having  such  spherical  radii  as  to  sabtend  at  the  cen- 
ter of  tlie  sphere  angles  equal  to  the  critical  angle,  c  =  sin' '  -. 

[Only  half  of  each  are  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  points 
homologous  to  C  and  H  will  lie  denoted  by  0'  and  H'.]  These 
small-circles  must  intersect  if  transmission  is  to  he  possible. 
The  extremity  (S)  of  the  ray  inside  the  priem  must  not  lie  out- 
side of  the  smaller  region  bounded  by  the  two  small-circle  arcs, 
since  total  refection  is  to  be  excluded. 
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Z  N,ON,=  /3  =  angle  of  prism, 
ZK,OP  =o,  =     "      "  incidence,  Ist  face, 
ZN,OS  =o,'=     "      "  refraction,  "      " 
ZN,OS  =0,=     "      "  iocideoce,  2d      " 
Z  N,OQ  =<»,'=     "      "  emergence,  "      " 
Z  QOP    =.!>=  deviation  of  oblique  ray, 
ZqOp     =E=.       '■  "  projected  ray, 

ZpOP     =,,,) 
Z  sOS      =)j,',  \  =  altitudes, 
ZqOQ    =,,',) 
ZN.Op    =y..  1 
ZN'Oa    ^j;;;[='>zi'n"lts. 
ZN.Oq   =y,'J 
Angles  will  be  counted  positive  when  generated  \>y  a  right- 
handed  rotation  about  the  axis  OH,     Also,  the  only  angles  in 
the  above  list  which  may  exceed  J^  and  still  correspond  to 
physical  reality  are  ff,  D  and  £.     [For  further  details  of  fig. 
1,  6ee  p.  407.] 

iS  =  ■)','->,  (I) 

■E=y, -y.'-/3  (2) 

Since  the  prism  ie  surrounded  by  the  same  medium 


This  fact  was  noted  by  Bravais  aa  early  as  1845.  He  says  :* 
"...  ce  qui  nous  donne  cette  premiere  lot  de  la  refraction 
oblique  dans  lee  priames  '  Le  rayon  Emergent  et  Ie  rayon 
immergent  soot  ^galement  inclines  eur  le  plan  de  la  section 
principale.' "  Consequently  the  triangle  QPH  is  isoscelee,  and 
nence 

Binii>  =  Bini^c087,  (3) 

This  relation  was  nsed  by  Bravais  for  the  case  of  minimum 
deviation.     Ke  gave 

"  sin  ^A  =  ain  ^D  cos  S" 

on  page  83,  toe.  dt.  Since,  in  general,  cos  ij,  ■<  1  relation  (3) 
shows  that 

In  spite  of  this  obvious  inequality,  several  modem  authors 
write,  with  Heath, 

cos  iD  =  COB  i  JE'COS  )J|. 
«  A.  BniTais  :  Joamal  de  Vtc.  Poljteclm.  16,  dO"  CaUer,  p.  19,  184S. 
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[See  prefatory  remarice.]  Apparently,  the  only  other  fact 
which  flowB  directly  from  (3)  alone  is  this  :  if  iji  is  kept  con- 
etant  while  the  azimaths  are  allowed  to  vary,  D  and  E  will 
decrease  or  increase  together,  so  that  if  either  posses  through  a 
stationary  valne  so  also  will  the  other  pass  tnroQgh  the  same 
kind  of  critical  valae  simnltaneoosly. 

In  addition  to  the  relations  given  above,  the  following  eqna- 
tions  will  be  found  useful : 

sini},  =  nsini}/  (4) 

ainy,  =  fsiny,'  (8) 

8inY,'=  vsiny,  (6) 


where  v  =  ncosij/sec*;,  =  "/n'  +  («'—  l)tan'i;,. 

Since,  as  will  be  shown  later,  tiie  general  deviation  may  be 
expressed  as  an  explicit  function  either  of  y/  &t"l  n,'  or  of 
7,  and  1],  ip  or  n  ana  /3  being  supposed  given),  two  methods, 
at  least,  for  exhibiting  all  possible  variations  of  D  snggeeC 
themselves.  One  plan  wonld  be  to  construct  a  surface  outside 
of  the  sphere  of  figure  1  which  would  be  the  locus  of  the 
extremity  of  the  extension  either  of  the  radius  08  or  of  OP, 
the  length  of  the  extended  segment  to  be  taken  proportional 
to  the  valne  of  the  deviation  at  the  points  8  or  P  respectively. 
This  process  would  be  analogous  to  the  scheme  often  used  for 
showing  the  distribution  of  static  electricity  over  the  surface 
of  an  insnlated  conductor.  For  various  reasons  the  model 
with  extended  radii  wonld  be  inconvenient  for  publication. 
The  other  method  is  to  construct  a  surface  with  rectangular 
coordinates,  considering  D  as  dependent  variable,  (axis  of 
s),  with  7,'  and  ij,'  or  with  7,  and  17,  as  independent  variables, 
(axeaof  a  and  y).  In  the  following  pages  the  properties  of  the 
snrfaces  referred  to  rectangnlar  frames  will  be  aiscnssed,  and 
diagrams  of  certain  plane  sections  of  these  surfaces  will  be 
given. 

Instead  of  deriving  an  explicit  function  of  D  in  terms  of  7/ 
and  ij/  it  will  be  found  preferable  to  replace  the  coordinate  7,' 
by  X,  where  X  ^  7/  —  iyS.  Furthermore,  all  square-root  oper 
ators  will  be  understood  as  meaning  only  the  positive  root. 
From  (2) 
ooBi?=oosj88in7,  sin  7,'+st0j8sin7,  oosy,'— BinjSoos  y,  sin  7,' 

+  008  p  cos  7,  cos  7,'. 
From  (5) 

siny^^fsin  (X  +  ijS)  ; 
from  (1)  and  (6) 

sin  7,'=..  sin  {X-ij8) 
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therefore,  since  7,>iir  and  7,'>iir, 
CM  S=¥*fiot^Aa  {\+ij8)  sin  (X-^^) 


+  v8in^8in(X  +  ij9)Vl  —  v' Bin '(X  —  ^/S) 


(7) 


(8) 


p  Bin  (A  -  Ijfl)  Vl  -  v'  Bin  '(\  +  iff) 
+  co8^V[l-v'Bin'{X+l^)]ll  -v*Bin*(X-4^)] 
From  (3)  and  (4) 

flin* eeo»D=  Bin' i;,'  +  (sin' c  —  dn'  ij,')  co«  J?, 
beoce 

dn*  c  cos  2)  =  sin'  jj,'  +  cos  j8  sin  (X  +  i  /3)  ain  (X  —  jjS)  oob'^/  1 

+  ein^Bin(X  +  i(8)ooBij/v'coB'(X  ~  \p^  <so»' ij^'  —  cos'c  t 

—  Bin  p  Bin  (X  —  i^)  cos  ij/Vcob'  (X  +  Jj9)  cos"  17/  —  oqb'  o  f 

+  cofl  pVtcoa^X  — 4j9)co8'7/  — co8'c][co8'(X  +  i(8)co8'ij.'  — cobV]  j 

This  is  the  equation  of  tlie  Xi;,'i>  surface,  in  the  sense  that  all 
ralaee  of  D  which  correepond  to  physical  reality  mnst  satisfy 
relation  (8).  Inspection  of  (7)  and  (8)  showa  that,  wlien  17/  is 
kept  constant^  f  and  D  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
locDS  \  =  0,  «.  e.,  the  great-circle  H'LH  of  fig.  1.  [This  prop- 
erty may  also  be  deduced  by  simplej;eometrical  considerations.] 
This  symmetry  shows  that  .fi'and  D  have  stationary  values  for 
X  =  0.  That  these  critical  values  are  minima  is  an  immediate 
consequence  of  the  following  premises :  (a)  the  form  of  (7) 
does  not  alter  when  v  assumes  different  values,  such  as  v  =  n 
and  v  >  n  ;  (&)  a  |irism  of  index  n  and  angle  /8  with  a  ray  of 
obliquity  i;,'  is  equivalent  to  a  prism  of  greater  effective  index 
V  and  angle  p  with  a  ray  of  zero  altitude ;  (c)  when 
X  =  0,  {7/  =  —7,  =  ly9),  the  ray  in  a  principal  plane  exper- 
iences minimum  deviation,  as  is  very  well  known.  In  fig.  1, 
Q,F,  re^esents  the  minimum  of  all  deviations  along  the  smalU 
circle  UY,  whose  altitude,  LM,  has  anv  constant  value.  The 
greatest  deviations  corresponding  to  tnis  altitude  and  having 
physical  meaning  pertain  to  the  points  U  and  Y. 

To  find  out  how  the  minima  of  D  vary  with  ij,',  (along  the 
arc  H'LH),  it  is  only  necessary  to  put  X  =  0  in  equation  (8) 
and  to  differentiate  D,  with  respect  to  1;,',  where  h,  denotes 
the  value  of  D  when  X  =:  0.     Then 

1        dP,  _  2  rin  /8  sin  ^^(oos  ^/S  cosij/— Voos'  0  oos'ij/— cos'c  )* 
rinjj,'     rfjj,  sin'csin  ^.ycos' j^  cos' i;,'— cos'c 
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Consequently 

1  dD, 
Bin,,''  dr,; 
ie  always  poeitire,  bo  that  the  rainimnm  deviation  inoreasee 
with  the  obliqnity  of  the  ray.  This  includes  the  theorem  that 
for  ermmetric  passage  in  a  principal  plane  the  deviation  is  an 
absolute  minimum.  Since  D,  increases  with  t;/,  or  tj,,  the 
eqaation 

sin  iE,  =  sin  ^i),  secij, 

shows  that  £,  increases  with  ri,.  [The  same  conclusion  follows 
at  once  from  the  usnal  relation  ein  US,  +  j9)  =  fsin  ^ff,  since 
f  increases  with  17,  and  i{E,  +  j8)  is  acute.] 

The  first  valid  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  absolute  min- 
imum seems  to  have  been  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Larmor,* 
althoagh  the  troth  involved  was  generally  recognised  for  a 
number  of  years  before.f  Nevertheless,  Larmor's  article  has 
been  overlooked  by  later  writers  because,  apparently  without 
exception,  they  have  continued  to  give  a  fallacious  demonstra- 
tion Dased  on  the  incorrect  formula 

COB  JZ>  =  cos  ^Ecoa  ij,. 
[See  foot-note  page  389.]  In  the  year  1909  the  present  writer 
published  a  rigorous  proof  of  the  theorem  of  the  absolute 
minimnm.j:  He  desires  to  state  that,  at  the  time,  he  too  was 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  Larmor's  article.  However,  the 
force  of  the  later  paper  is  not  entirely  lost  because  (o)  the 
demonstration  is  altogether  different  from  Larmor's,  {b)  its 
main  object  was  to  direct  attention  to  tiie  fallacy  of  the  cosine 
relation,  and  {c)  it  gives  a  table  of  minimum  deviations  for  the 
special  case  of  j8  =  -Jtt  and  n  =  1'65. 

Keeping  1;/   constant,  as   X   increases   from   zero, 
cos  (X  -)-  JyS)  cos  i;,'  —  cos  0  decreases  until  it  passes  through 
zero  and   eventually  becomes  negative.     In  equation  (8),  tlie 
second  and  third  radicals  become  ima^nary  when 

cos  (\  +  4j8)  cos  i;,'<;eo9  c, 
hence  the  equation  of  the  small-circle  boundary  G'AC,  of  the 
region  of  real  D,  may  be  written 

cos  {A  +  Jj8)  cos  ij,'  =  cos  e  (9) 

In  like  manner,  the  equation  of  the  small-circle  C'BC  is  found 
to  be 

COS  (X  —  i^)  coBij,'  =  cos  c,  (10) 

•J.  Larmor:  Prcw.  Camb.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  ix,  p.  10».  18»«. 

JR.  S.  Heath  :  A  Tre&CiBe  on  Geometrioal  Optics,  Cambridge,  1887,  p.  32. 
H.  S.  Uhler ;  Thle  Joarnal,  toI.  izrii,  p.  223,  1909. 
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CObTionBly,  formnlee  (9)  aod  (10)  ma;  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  relations  cos  c  =  cos  7,'  cos  ij/  and  cob  c  =  cos  7,  cos »;,'.] 
The  equation  of  the  X*)/  bonndary  locus  may  also  be  writtcD 

mqX=  ±rcosiP*/8in(c  +  n,')Bia  (c  —  >f,')—  Mn  ijScoBcJseo^,', 

(11) 
the  upper  or  lower  si^  to  be  taken  accordinfi!;  aa  points  on 
O'AC  or  O'BC  are  desired  respectively.  When  referred  to 
the  rectangnlar  coordinate  frame  Xij/2>,  the  four  acute  angles 
which  these  boundary  loci  make  with  the  ii,'-axis  are  each 
numerically  equal  to 

tan-'[Bec  c  cot^/SVBin  (c  +  |/3)  sin  (c  —  i^)]         (12) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  X-sxis  is  normal  to  the  small-circle 
boundaries.    The  coordiuatee  of  the  points  A  and  B  are 
respectively 

X=+(<:-i^),     V  =  0,)  (13J 

and  X  =  -(c  -  }(9).     ,,'  =  0.  f  ^    ' 

At  C  and  C, 

and  ^r"  „  ,   A  (H) 

ij,  =  ±  cos-'{cOBC8ecJ^).  J  ^ 

For  simultaneous  grazing  incidence  and  emergence,  formula 
(8)  reduces  to 

sin  4/)=:  cot  csin^^.  (15) 

For  grazing  incidence  or  grazing  emeigence  in  a  principal 
plane  equation  (8)  leads  to 


ainJ2>=  [v'«>8ij9ooB(c— ij3)  —  v'sin  i/3ain(c-ij9)]v'ic8CCBiD)3 

(16) 

Equation  (16)  is  equivalent  to  the  following  formulae,  which 
are  suitable  for  logarithmic  computation,  namely 

COB  {!}■¥?)  =  CBCcsin  (c  -  fi)^ . 

Bini(D  +  ^)=  V"c80CHini)3^C-i/8)|         ^     ' 
Finally,  for  the  absolute  minimam  of  deviation,  e„(8)  produces 
sin  J«,  =  [co8ij9—  y'  sin  (c  +  ij8)Tin'(c— i^Jjosc  e  un  Jft      (16) 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  familiar  formula 
Bin^(«.  +  p) 


8inii9 


(19) 


Of  the  various  plane  sections  of  the  \^,'D  surface  which 
may  be  imagined,  the  carves  of  constant  deviation  seem  best 
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adapted  to  Bhowing  the  general  contonr  of  this  surface.  The 
next  problem  is,  therefore,  to  derive  h  formnia  for  X  in  terms 
of  /3,  v,  and  E.    Division  of  (6)  by  (5)  gives 

080  y,'  sin  y,  =  cac  7,  sin  y,', 
hence  (""Yt'  ±  siQy,)c8cy,  =  (aioy,  ±  sin  y,')  esc  y,', 

whence 

sio  4(y.'+ri)c<»'  4  (y.'  -  y.)  =  i*  'i''  itr.  +  r.')  <><»  itr.  -  y.') 

and    oOii(y,'  +  y,)silli(y,'-yJ  =  i'OOBi{y,  +y,')«i'i  i(y,  —  y,')- 
Introducing  relations  (1)  and  (2)  it  resalts  that 
.    ,,    .         1      vcoaiiSeinX 

"»«)•. +r,)  =  a5r4(i-+^) 


i 

ConsequeDtly 


«>that         ^S^-pT^""'^  -^  sin-ff/^)  "^"'^  =  '      f'**' 


_  v'  [gin-  {\E  +  ff)  +  gin'  jgj  -  sin'  {E  +ff) 

2  v'  Bin  i^ain  (J^  +  fi)  ' 

which  is  rational,  or 


For  X  =  0  the  laet  eqaatiou  redaces  to  the  well-known  form 
sin  J(^,  +  fi)  =  vsin  ifi  (22) 

Formula  (21)  ma;  be  adapted  to  logarithmio  compntatioQ  by 
the  introdnction  of  certain  aaxiliary  angles.  Assnraing  a 
namerical  value  for  1;/,  17,  can  be  found  at  once  from  (4),  since 
c  or  n  is  supposed  given.  Then  deline  an  angle  -^  by  the  rela- 
tion 

sin  ifr  =  n  COB  1;/  sec  ij,  sin  i^ 
i.  «.,  gin  i/r  =  V  sin  i(9.  (33) 

Also  let  sin  ^  be  determined  by  means  of 


tan 0=tan c COB 7,  Vsin  (i^+i0+^)  sin  (i^+J^—^)  ,       (94) 

which  is  poBsible  becanse  /3  and  D  are  given  constants  and 
hence  ^Ek  obtainable  from  (3).    Lastly,  since 

v'  —  1  =  cot'  0  sec'  ij„ 
formnia  (21)  reduces  to 

UnX=  ±sin^cot(iB+ij9).  (96) 
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In  plotting  the  loci  of  conetaDt  deviation  it  ie  neceseary  to 
know  the  coordinates  of  the  points  of  iotereectioD  with  the 
Xt;/  boaDdarj  locns.    Since 

y,  =  ^  or  y,'  =  —  i», 

and  V'"'  —  I  =  cot  c  sec  i;„ 

elimiDation  of  the  aziinnthB  from  eqnatiooB  (1),  (2),  (5),  and 
(6)  leads  to 

cot  c  sin  j8  =  2  COB  if,  sin  ifein  (/3  +  iE). 

Combining  this  resalt  with  relation  (3),  it  will  be  found  that 

2  ceo  y3  sin'  iJ) 


cot  c  CM  P  ±  V*  sin'  ^i>  —  ool'  c  sin'  p 


(!6) 


Although  this  equation  pertains  directly  to  the  7,  ff^  D  snrface, 
it  is  also  appropriate  in  this  place  because  formnla  (4)  ^ives  i;,' 
unambignouslj  as  soon  as  n  and  7;,  ore  known.  Equation  (26) 
indicates  that,  ander  suitable  conditions,  the  loci  of  constant 
deviation  will  not  intersect  the  Xi},'  boundary  loci  or  will  meet 
each  of  tbem  in  two  coincident  points,  or  win  intersect  each  in 
two  discrete  points,  according  as  sin  \D  is  less  than,  or  equal 
to,  or  greater  than  ^ot  c  sin  /9  respectively.  Reference  is 
made  here  to  either  half  of  the  small-circle  ares  C'AC  and 
C'BC  since  everything  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
cipal plane  6LA.  Moreover,  since  »;,  >  i«-  and  cosij,  >  1,  it 
does  not  follow  that  both  roots  of  equation  (26)  alw^s  have 
physical  significance.     For  instance,  writing  the  radioal  as 


±  Vcoi'  c  cos'  iS  —  (cot*  c  —  4  sin'  ^D) 

it  is  seen  that  the  negative  sign  is  inadmissible  for 

cotc^asin^Z). 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  the  "  suitable  conditions  "  is 
both  iinportant  and  interesting,  and  hence  it  will  be  discneeed 
later,  suffice  it  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  the  case  of 
equal  roots  suggests  minima  along  the  loci  of  greatest  devia- 
tion, that  is,  along  the  Xi;,'  and  *i^i\^  bonndary  curves.  As  far 
as  Uie  coordinates  of  the  points  of  intersection  are  concerned, 
after  having  calculated  >j,',  (indirectly),  from  (26)  the  absciasffi  X 
may  be  obtained  from  (9)  and  (10)  or  from  (11),  In  the  special 
case  of  equal  roots 

sin  \D  =  ^tc  sin  j9,  (2?) 

COB  ij,  =  icot  c  tan  ^.  (28) 
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The  intercepts  of  a  constant  deviation  locoa  on  the  axes  of  \ 
and  »;,'  are  given  respectively  by  (21)  or  (25)  and 

cos  ij,'  =  (ooe*  c  sin'  Jj8  +  sin*  c  sin'  J  D)  esc  e  esc  ^  esc  ^  Z).      (29) 

Defining  f  by  the  equation 

tan  i  =  tan  c  esc  ^p  sin  ^Z),  (SO) 

the  last  equation  changes  to  the  logarithuiic  form 

cos  7,'=  cos c sec  Jj8  cso  2f.  (31) 

Finally,  the  loci  of  constant  deviation  intersect  both  coordinate 
axes  at  right  angles. 

Before  passing  to  the  discussion  of  the  properties  of  the 
7,i7,i>  surface,  a  proof  of  a  theorem  relating  to  the  internal 
ray  (OS  in  fignre  1)  will  be  outlined.  This  theorem  seems  to 
be  new,  and  it  may  be  stated  thus:  "  When  ths  deviation  of 
tfu  projected  ray  w  kept  constant,  the  internal  ray  generaten  a 
right  cone  with  an  elliplical  base.''  In  figure  1,  let  a  plane  be 
drawn  tangent  to  the  sphere  of  reference  at  the  point  L. 
Also,  let  L  be  taken  as  origin  of  a  system  of  rectanenlar 
coordinates.  The  axis  of  x  shall  be  the  intersection  of  the 
principal  plane  with  the  tangent  plane.  The  v-axis  shall  be 
tliQ  line  common  to  the  plane  of  minima,  LOH,  and  the  tan- 

fent  plane.     Finally,  let  a  denote  the  radius  of  the  sphere, 
t  can  now  be  shown  that 

v'  sin'  A  =  .  ■ 

and  ,      , .       o' 

where  S*  =  (a;*  +  o')  sin"  c  —  y*  cos'  c. 

Substituting  in  equation  (20),  and  performing    elementary 
transformations,  it  results  that 

sin'i  (^-fj9)[co3'cco9'i(ff-l-j9)+8in  ^  Eaia{fi-i-i  E)]x' 

+  0O8'c8in'i(^-(./8)co8'i{-S+/3)y'= 

[Bin'cain'i(ff4-/3)—  sin'i^]  cos' i{Ei-^)a'       (32) 
Now 

E  +  fi  =  y,~y,' 

and  I  r.  I  <  i*-.  I  y.'  I  <  i*.  y.  -  y,'  <  «■ 

hence  JF  +  j8  <  x, 

for  all  values  of  £"  having  physical  significance.      A  fortiori 
0  +  iff<^, 
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coDBequently  the  coefficient  of  x'  is  eBsentially  positive,  as  well 
as  the  coefficient  of  yV    When  E  =  «„ 

Bin'  c  ain'  ^{E  4-  /3)—  sin'  \p  =  0, 

by  formnla  (19),  hence  the  conic  degenerates  to  the  point 
x^O,y=:0.     For  larger  permissible  valaea  of  E, 
sin'  c  sin'  i{E  +  yS)—  sin'  j0 

is  positive,  thos  giving  a  trne  ellipse  and  establtshine  the 
theorem  stated  above.  Furthermore,  the  coefficient  of  ic'  is 
obvionsly  greater  than  the  coefficient  of  y",  therefore  the  longer 
axis  of  the  ellipse  lies  along  the  ^-axis,  i.  e.,  in  the  plane  of 
minima.  A  coneideration  of  the  way  in  which  £  increases 
along  a  small-circle  MV  gives  rise  to  the  expectation  of  a  cone 
of  a  general  oval  base,  bnt  the  simplicity  of  the  result  was  not 
anticipated.  Conic  sections  were  not  found,  by  the  writer,  to 
pertain  to  the  other  rays  nader  the  varions  conditions  which 
were  tried. 

Now  that  the  more  important  properties  of  the  \^,'  D  sur- 
face have  been  presented,  it  is  appropriate  to  discnse  the  i^ii,D 
locns.  The  problem  of  the  internal  ray  was  taken  np  first 
because  of  the  simplicity  and  symmetry  of  the  results  obtained. 
In  spite  of  the  comparatively  complicated  nature  of  the 
y,i},D  surface  it  is  the  more  interesting  because  it  shows  the 
dependence  of  the  general  deviation  upon  the  azimuth  and 
altitude  of  the  incident  ray.  This  added  interest  rests  partly 
on  the  fact  that  it  seems  natural  to  consider  the  incident  ray 
in  all  permissible  positions,  around  a  fixed  point  of  incidence, 
and  to  investigate  the  corresponding  values  of  the  deviation. 

From  (2), 

COS  JS=  COS  (y,— (8)  cos  y,'  +  sin  (y,— jS)  sin  y,'. 

From  (1)  and  (6), 

sin  y,'  =  ►  sin  (y,'-i8), 

hence,  using  (5)  and  observing  that  y,'>in,  it  will  be  found 
that 


ain  y,'  =  cos  j9  sin  y,  —  sin  /3  V  f'  —  sin'  y, 
Since  7,'>i'T, 

cos  y,'  =  +  V  1  —  sin'  y,'. 
therefore 


COS  E  =  sin  (y,  —  j8)  [cos  j9  sin  y,  —  ain  /3  V  v'  —'sin*  y J 


+coB(y,—(8)y^l— [008(8 sin  y,— sin /S-v/i-'--  sin'yj"     (83) 
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From  (3), 

oos  ^  =  Bin'  iji  +  cob'  17,  COB  E, 
BO  that  substitntion  ia  (33)  with  due  attention  to  (i),  gives 
COB  2?  =  sin'  ij,  +  008  ij,  sin  (7,—^)  [00a  J3  sin  y,  oos  ij, 

—  ""^  ^ cot'  C  +  COB*  y,  COB*  7 J  +  COB  7,  COS  (y,— ^)  X 
-*/  cos'ij,— [co8(8Biny,C0S);,— BID  ySVcot'c  +  cos'y, cob'ij,]'  (34) 

TbiB  is  the geDeral  formDla for  tlie  7,)7,/>  surface,  it  being  nnder- 
etood  that  D  is  always  positive.  The  last  equation  ma;  also 
be  writtea 

Bin  ^D  = 

ij  v'co8ij,[l  +sin  (y,— ifl)J  t  [I  -sin  (y,— ^jjcos^,  +  u  sin  p\ 

—  V'«08iJ,[l  — 8in(y^^)}j[l+siD(y,— j8)]cosi;,  — WBin/SJ    f(35) 
where 


W=VcOt'o  +  eOB'y,  COa'^,    — 008y,COSi;,    , 

Since  >;,>iir,  the  expression  nnder  the  first  long  radical  is 
always  positive.  The  second  long  radical  will  become  imagi- 
nary when 


(1  +C08  ^  Bin  y,)  COB  i;,  <  Bin  /8  Vcot'  c  +  COB*  y,  cob'  ij,  , 

therefore  the  equation  of  the  left  boundary  of  the  %v,^ 
surface  may  be  written 

Bin  y,  oos  I},  +  cos  j8  oos  II,  =  cote  ain  0  (36) 

[The  nnrationalized  form  of  (36)  can  be  obtained  directly  by 
combining  the  condition  7,'=— ^ir  with  (1),  (5),  and  (6), 
Also,  along  the  left  boundary  locus  formnlse  (33)  and  (35) 
reduce  to  M^=iTr+y,—0  andsini2>  =  sin  i{iv+y,—l3)cos  17,, 
as  they  should  do,  conformably  to  (2)  and  (3).]  CombioiDg 
the  last  eijuation  with  (28)  it  will  be  foond  that 

...  T,  =  i'-/3 

and  therefore 

Assuming,  for  the  time  being,  (since  it  will  be  formally 
demonstrated  later),  that  the  case  of  equal  roots,  characterized 
by  (27)  and  (28),  corresponds  to  discrete  minima  on  the  bound- 
ary loci,  the  following  theorem,  which  seems  to  be  oew,  maj 
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now  be  stated:  "At  the  disorets  minima  on  the  houndary 
loci  of  the  7,11,^  awrface  the  deviation  of  theprmected  ray  ta 
the  aupplement  of  twice  the  prism  angle.  In  CHlculatitig  the 
coordinates  of  points  on  the  left  boanaary  of  the  7,17,^  surface, 
it  is  convenient  to  assame  7,  and  to  derive  ij,  from  the  foUow- 
iu)(  modilied  form  of  (36),  namely  : 
COB  ij,  =  i  cot  e  sin  j8 CSC  Hi*— /3+y,)  sec  4(Jir— /3— 7,)      (37) 

The  right  boundary  is  simply  7,  =  ^ir. 

The  following  special  cases  will  be  fonnd  useful.    For  graz- 
ing incidence  or  grazing  emergence  formala  (35)  reduces  to 


Bin  ^D  =  }  Bin  /3  Voob  17,  ]  i/<i09  7,  +  cot  c  cot  ^/3 

—  Vcos  q,  —  cot  <;  tan  j  ^  [        (38) 

For  II,  =  0  formula  (38)  reduces  to  (16).  For  grazing 
emergeuce  in  a  principal  plane  (36)  gives 

sin  y,  =  CSC  c  sin  (^  —  c)  (39) 

For  simoltaneouB  grazing  incidence  and  emergence  (36)  leads  to 

cos  n,  =  cot  c  tan  \B  ) 

''  ,. -— V  (40) 

or  tan  4,j,  =  ±  Vcso  (e  +^p)  sin  (c  —  ij8), ) 

and  (38)  becomes  (15).    Anywhere  along  the  left  boundary 

dy, 

-J- -   =  tan  c  CSC  y3  cob  y,  cob  ij,  cot  ij,, 

hence  this  locns  crosses  the  7, -axis,  and  also  intersects  the 
risht  boundary,  at  right  angles.  The  intercepts  on  the  1;  -axis 
of  the  left  boundary  may  be  derived  at  once  from  (36).  f  hey 
are  given  by 

cos  1},  =  cot  c  tan  j8  \  i    \ 

or  tan  i  v,  =  ±  ^/^^W^P)  Biir(c  -  j8).  \  **'* 

Then  (35)  simplies  to 

sin  \I>  =  cot  c  tan  j8  sin  i(in— (9)  (42) 

In  order  that  these  intorsections  may  be  real  and  discrete,  and 
that  7,  may  have  negative  values,  tiie  necessary  and  sufficient 
condition  is  jS<c. 

For  normal  incidence  or  emergence  formnlse  (8)  and  (34) 
each  lead  to 

Bin  (Z>  H-  j9)  =  CSC  c  sin  /3  (43) 

In  the  case  of  the  \t},'D  surface,  equation  (8)  was  not  used 
to  calculate  the  coordinates  of  the  points  of  the  constant  devia- 
tion  loci   becanse   of  the   involved   nature   of   (8).     Instead, 
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formala  (25)  was  derived,  and  the  manner  of  using  it  for 
namerical  calcnlatiocs  vraa  explained.  For  the  eame  reason 
eqnationB  (34)  and  (35)  are  not  convenient  fur  calculating  the 
constant  deviation  sectioDS  of  the  y,i},/?  surface.  Furthermore, 
it  is  not  desirable  to  attempt  to  traoeform  (21)  or  (25)  from  the 
Xif^'  coordinates  to  the  7,17,  sjstem,  since  the  eqnations  of  trans- 
formation BUfKest  that  a  very  complicated  function  of  7,  in 
terms  of  if,  and  JD  would  result,  for,  the  equations  of  trans 
formation  ma;  be  written, 

sin  X  =  [cos  4(9  sin  y,  cob  17, —sin  ^/J  y'oot'  c  +  cob'  y,  ooe'  ijj  X 

(cot'c  +  ooa'i7,)-i* 
aod 

aia  17,'  =  dn'  c  sin  1],. 

A  much  simpler  plan  is  to  assume  values  for  D  and  t;,,  and 
then  calculate  ^and  »)/  by  meane  of  (3)  and  (4)  respectively. 
Next  evaluate  \  and  hence  7/  from  (25),  and  finally  get  7, 
from  (5). 

Although  it  can  be  establiBhed  by  analysis-  that  each  locus  of 
constant  deviation  has  an  algebraic  maximum,  (f),  positive),  and 
a  like  minimum,  (ij,  negative),  at  points  on  the  7,ij,  plane  of 
projection  which  correspond  to  X  =  0,  (7/  s=  i/S),  nevertheless 
this  property  seems  to  be  self-evident,  and  therefore,  the 
formal  demonstration  will  be  omitted.  The  equation  of  the 
projection  on  the  7,1;,  plane  of  the  locus  of  these  stationary 
points  may  be  written 

sin'  y,  cos'  ij,  —  sin'  J/8  coa'  ij,  =  cot"  c  sin*  ^/3         (44) 

Hence,  the  coordinates  of  points  on  this  curve  may  be  readily 
obtained  by  assuming  values  for  7,  and  calculating  17,  from 


cos  ij,  =  cot  c  sin  ij8  v'csc  (y,  +  i^)  cic  (7,  —  ijS)     (46) 
Along  the  projected  locus, 

-j^'  =  sec  c  tan  c  one  i/8  eos  v,  cos  n,  cot  »,  cos  n,' 

hence  it  intemects  both  the  7, -coordinate  axis  and  the  right 
boundary  locus  normally.  The  absolute  minimum,  f„  falls  at 
the  point 

For  X  ^=  0  formula  (8)  may  be  transformed  into 
sin  \J)  =  \  V(cot*  c  +  cos*  )jj)  cos*  f^ 

—  ^/(cot'c  +  co8''^~)'coa'i"^  — cot'"^  i  sin  4/3*        (47) 
*H.  S.  Uhler,  tbia  Jonmftl,  vol.  zivii,  p.  227,  1909. 
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Attention  will  now  be  directed  to  the  intereetinfr  problem  of 
the  variatioTi  of  the  deviation  at  grEizing  incidence,  that  is, 
along  the  riglit  boundary  locns.     Formula  (38)  may  be  written 

sin  iO  =  i  sin  ^(R,  -  R,)  y'c'H^,, 

where  _^_____ 

R^  =  ^  cos  ^,   -f  cot  c  cot  \^ 
and 

iJ,  =  y  cos  jj,  —  cot  c  tan  ^/3. 
It  follows  that 

i*— =  (ie,  /;,)-'  tan  \X>  tan  ,,,  (cos  7,  -  R,  R,). 

In  general,  therefore,  stationary  values  of  D  may  correspond  to 

,.  =  0 
and 

cos  II,—  li,  R,  =  0, 

the  latter  being  equivalent  to 

COB  1;,  =  1^  cot  c  tan  ft 

which  is  relation  (28).     It  is  easy  to  sliow  that 

~^-,  =\{R,  iJ,)"' C8c*j8  tan  ii>j4  8inij,  tan  ij,  %\n'^J)  + 
"V, 

iJ,fl,  e  [e sec' ii>  tan' ^,  +  2  sin  I,,  tan .,,  +  2  ^,  R,  sec' ifjain' ^! 

where  O  =  cos  ij,  —  ff,  Ji,,  therefore 
f-v-rl  =  ifl  +  (2  tanc-  tan  jS)  cot'  ccot^]  —  1]  un  ii>  = 


[sin  c  ^  sin  /3  esc  (2c  -  j8)  —  l]  tan  iD, 
and 

(  ^T )  =^2  am'  ^i>  tan  iD  cac'  yS  sec*  ij,  tan'  ,j,. 

AsEnming  y3  acute,  (t^  t)  ^  positive  or  negative,  according 

as  tan  /^  1>  2  tanc  or  tan  /9  <|  2  tanc,  hence  tlie  deviation  at 
grazing  incidence  in  a  principal  plane  is  a  maximum  when 
Ian  y3<;2  tan  c,  and  a  minimum  when  tan  ^>2  tanc.     Again, 

when  cos  n.  =  icot  c  tan  ;8  and  n,  >  0,  (t— r  )   '^   essentially 
V«7i  /e  =  0 
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poBiti?e  80  tliat  the  deviation  experiences  a  minimnm  valve. 
Since  COS  (+1J,)  =  eo8(—i;,)  there  will  be  two  minima  at  grazing 
incidence  eorruBponding  to  B  ^  0.  Moreover,  since  the  cosine 
of  any  angle  may  not  exceed  unity  in  magnitude  it  is  evident 
thattne6erainimawillexiBtwhen,andon]y  when,  tan  jS  <  2taDc, 
that  is,  simultaneously  with  the  aforementioned  maximum  in 
the  principal  plane.     The  case  where  tan  >3  =  2  tan  c  requires 

Bpeeial  investigation,  for  then  (-j— ;)  vanishes.     Keepingtfor 

n  constant  and  allowing  /9  to  vary  in  the  equation  cos  tf,  = 
i  cot  c  tan  /9  it  is  seen  that  when  ^  =  0, «;,  =  i  ir,  and  that  as  j9 
increases,  17,  decreases  and  approaches  the  limitOas/9  approaches 
the  valne  tail"' (2  tan  c).  Since  two  minima  are  moving  in 
symmetrically  towards  one  maximum  of  fixed  position,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  expect  a  resultant  minimum,  of  higher  order  than 
the  first,  when  the  limiting  condition  tan  fi  =  2  tan  c  ie  fulfilled. 
^y  comparatively  labodons  bat  elementary  analysis  it  can  be 

=  0,  and  that 


tan  ^  =:  2  tan  c  (48) 

This  result  being  positive  the  expectation  of  a  minimnm,  of 
higher  order  tlian  the  first,  is  realized.     The  expression  under 

the  radical  of  ( -j—r  )  may  also  be  written 

1   —  cot'  c  +  3  cot  c  cot  p 

hence,  (assuming  2  c  obtuse  so  as  to  permit  (8  to  become  obtnse 
and  still  satisfy  the  necessary  condition  y3<;2  c),  as  /S  increases 
from  a  very  small  value  up  to  tan"'  (2  tan  c),  exclusive  of  this 

limit,  \^—i\  maintains  a  negative  value  so  that  a  maximum  of 

deviation  persists.  When  $  =  tan"'  (2  tan  c),  (which  implies 
/9  acute),  it  has  been  shown  that  the  deviation  is  a  minimum. 

The  instant  $  exceeds  tan"'  (2  tan  e),  (-rr)  hecomee  positive 

and  remains  so  while  /9  increases  to  ^tt,  passes  through  ^tt,  and 
continues  obtuse  up  to  the  limit  2  c.  To  sura  up,  there  is  ojte 
minimum  for  7,  =  iir  when  2  c  >  ,8  >  tan"'  (2  tan  c),  whereat 
there  are  diaorete  minima  and  one  maximum  when 
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tan-'  (2  tan  c)  > /3  >  0. 

For  agi?en  vsloe  of  »;,  the  deviation  on  the  left  boundary  is 
obvionslj  the  Bame  as  the  deviation  on  the  right  boundary. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  eorreepoudiog  abecissaB  are 

y,  =  Hin~'  (cot  c  Bin  p  sec  i;,  —  cos  j8), 
and  y,  =  j».  [See  formula  (36)] 

At  the  discrete  minima 

sec  II,  =  2  tan  c  cot  /3 
hence  y,  =  j»  —  j9, 

as  ivas  obtained  before  in  the  case  of  eqnal  roots  of  equation 
(26).  Tims,  as  expected,  the  eqnal  roots  pertain  to  the  discrete 
minima,  fonr  in  all.  Also,  the  azimuth  of  the  incident  ray  it 
ihs  complement  of  the  prism  angle  for  the  two  discrete  minvma 
of  deviation  corresponding  to  grazing  emergence.  [At  the 
fonr  minima  it  was  shown  earlier  that  £  =  ir  —  2  j8.] 

The  valne  of  the  deviation  at  the  discrete  minima  is  given 
by  formula  (27).  When  tanj8  =  2  tane,  that  is,  when  the 
discrete  minima  coalesce  with  their  respective  maxima,  the 
deviation  too  is  the  supplement  of  twice  the  prism  angle. 

The  case  of  two  discrete  minima  and  one  maximum  suggests 
that  it  may  be  possible  for  the  deviation  at  grazing  incidence 
in  a  principal  plane  to  equal  the  deviation  at  simultaneons 
grazing  incidence  and  emergence.  Moreover,  since,  for  a  given 
altitade  ij„  the  greatest  deviations  correspond  to  the  small- 
circle  boQudaries  (U  and  Y  of  £g.  1),  the  problem  just  suggested 
ifl  very  closely  related  to  the  question  of  the  location  of  the 
greatest  deviation  which  can  be  produced  by  a  prism  of  given 
angle  and  relative  index  of  refraction.  A  very  incomplete 
attempt  to  investigate  the  greatest  deviation  has  been  made  bv 
A.  Anderson  in  a  paper  *  entitled  :  "  On  the  Maximum  Devi- 
ation of  a  Bay  of  Light  by  a  Frism."  i 

Let  i?,  denote  the  deviation  for  grazing  incidence  in  a  prin- 
cipal plane  and  /),  the  deviation  for  simultaneous  grazing  inci- 
dence and  emergence.  A  fruitful  formnla  involving  />,— 2>, 
will  now  be  derived.     Equation  (17)  may  be  written 

COB  (2>,  +  /3)  =  cos  j9  — 2  cot  c  sin  i/3  cos  ^/S. 
The  formula 

cos  (i>,  -f-  j8)  =  cos  /3  cos  2>,  —  ain  j3  sin  i>, 
becomes 
COB  (i?,  -1-/3)=  COS  (8—  2  cot'  c  cos  j9  dn'  j^ 

—  2  cot  c  Bin  ;8  Bin  i/3  VT^  cot'  c  sin'  ^, 
"Pioo.  Camb.  PhU.  Soo.,  vol,  li,  p.  195, 1898. 
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since,  by  (15), 

sin  iZ>,  =  cote  sin  {fi. 
Hence 
COS  (2),  +  ^)  —  coe  {D,  +  /S)  =  2  cot  e  sin  \fi  X 


|cot  c  cos  j8  Bin  j/9  —  cos  i^  +  sin  ^  i/ \—  cot*  c  sin'j  ^3; 
>r 

sin  \(Di  --  D,)  =  COB  c  Bin  }^  ]  sin  {<;  —  ifi)  +  3  cos  c  sin'  ip 


—  BinjSVBin'  cdn'ijS+sin'c  —  sin'  ^0\  -i- 
sin'  «  sin[J(i>,  +  i>,)  +  ffl 
Obviooslj,  the  qoantity  within  the  braces  may  be  rationalized 
by  multiplying  by 

Bin(c— i^)+  2  ooe  csin*  jj8 

+  sin  /S  v" «»'  «  "in"  ifi  +  (sin*  c  —  sin'  i/3). 

Since  c  cannot  be  less  than  i  8  each  term  of  the  last  expres- 
sion is  real  and  positive,  so  that  the  fraction  which  eqnak 
sin  J(i?,— />,)  will  not  be  made  indeterminate  or  ambignoasby 
multiplying  botli  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  rationaliz- 
ing factor.  Denoting  the  reciprocal  of  this  factor  by  «',  for 
brevity,  it  will  be  found  that 

aa  i  (i>,  — i>,)  =  «'  cot  c  Bin  1/3  un  (c  —  i0}  X 

cac[i(D,  +  D,)  -^  ^]  (cos  }p  -  cot  c  sin  W)      (48) 
Now 

,  -  /3  >  2>,  >  0 
and 

T  -  j8  >  A  >  0. 
hence 

,     i(i>,  +  A)+^<- 
or 

mnli{D,  +  D,)  +  p]  >  0. 

for  all  cases  except  the  trivial,  extreme  case  where  0  =^  'Ic. 
Hence,  in  general,  » 

gin  (c  -  j^)  CSC  [itA  +  i),)  -I-  P] 

is  positive  and  determinate.  Therefore,  the  deviatloi*  at 
grazing  incidenee  in  a  principal  plane  {D,)  is  greater  than, 
or  equal  to,  or  test  than,  the  deviation  at  simultaneous  grazing 
incidence  and  emergence  (D,\  according  as  cos  f^S  tf  greater 
than,  or  equal  to,  or  less  than,  cot  c  sin  iyS,  respectively.  For 
all  practical  purposes,  this  answers  the  question  concerning  the 
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location  of  the  greatest  deviatjoo  produced  by  a  priam  of  spec- 
ified conBtants.     The  equation 

cos  1/3  =  cot  c  sin  ^fi,  (fiO) 

which  is  the  neceBsary  and  snfficient  condition  for  D,  =  Z),, 
shows  that  tha  deviation  at  graziTig  intndence  in  a  principal 
plane  can  never  equal  the  deviation  at  eimultaneoua  grazing 
incidence  and  emergence  for  apriem  having  an  angle  greater 
than  ^TT,  regardleaa  of  the  valve  of  the  index  of  Tefraction. 
For,  let  the  curves  whoee  eqnations  are  y  =  cob  }^  and  y  = 
cot  c  sin  \^  be  plotted  on  the  same  diagram,  with  the  values  of 
/?  as  absciesffi.  As  0  increaaee  from  zero,  the  curve  y  =  coe  }j9 
will  commence  with  the  intercept  1  on  the  y-axie  and  will  hare 
decreasing  positive  ordinates  until  it  crosees  the  ^-axis  at  the 
intercept  j9  =  \tr.  On  the  other  hand,  assuming  c  given,  the 
curve  y  =  cot  c  Bin  \^  will  begin  at  the  origin  and  have 
increasing  positive  ordinates,  as  fi  increases,  until  j3  =ir. 
Therefore,  the  abscissa  of  the  poiut  of  intersection  of  these 
curves  must  be  less  than  ^ir,  save  in  the  trivial  case  where 
cot  <!  =  0  or  n  =  1.  In  this  extreme  ease  the  poiut  of  intersec- 
tion is  {\iT,  0).  It  is  also  evident  that  the  larger  the  value  of 
cot  c,  (or  n),  the  smaller  will  be  the  value  of  fi  correBpouding  to 
-Z?,  =7?,.  When  c  is  given  and  th«  prism  angle  which  will 
make  the  deviations  D,  and  D^  equal  is  required,  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  transform  equation  (50)  to  a  fnnction  of 
^f9  alone.  Denoting  tan  \&  b;  t,  the  last  equation  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  cubic 

cotc.r"  +  3^  +  cot  c,t  —1  =  0  (51) 

Equation  (51)  always  has  one  positive  real  root  because  cot  c  is 
positive  and  the  constant  term  is  negative.  Moreover,  it  can 
only  have  one  positive  root  in  accordance  with  the  "  Rule  of 
Signs"  of  Descartes.  Since  w"^  ff'Xi,  i  must  be  positive  so 
that  there  is  no  ambignity  in  the  solution  of  the  cubic.  Writing 
the  left-hand  member  of  (51)  as 

( (1  +r)  cote  — (I— 3(*), 

and  observing  that  t  mast  be  positive,  it  becomes  clear  that 
1  —  3^  must  be  positive  to  make  the  expression  vanish.  This 
amounts  to  a  second  proof  that  /3  must  not  exceed  ^w  in  order 
to  make  possible  the  equality  of  2>,  and  J},. 

It  seems  appropriate,  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  to  direct 
attention  to  the  illustrative  figures  and  nnmerieal  data.  The 
chalk  lines  reproduced  in  fig,  1  represent  roughly  the  follow- 
ing theoretical  values:  0  =  20°,  n  =  1-5,  c  =  cot-'  VnT—i 
=Z  N,OA  =  ZN.OB  =  41°  48'  37',  o,=55°  57'  45',  a,'=  33° 
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32'  6',  a,  =  21°  18'  17',  and  a,'  =  33°  1'  26'.  The  b'b  may 
be  calculated  by  the  aid  of  the  followiog  relatious : 

COB  a,  ^  cos  y,  cos  i;,   .  (62) 

COB  a,'  =  COB  y,'  COB  i;,  (53) 

sin  a,'   =  sia    C  sin  a,  (94) 

Bin  a,  =  sine  sin  a,'  (56) 

ij,  =  ij,'  =  30°  51'  57',  r,,'  =  20°,  7,  =  49°  18'  2',  7,'  =  27° 
29'  46',  7.  =  7°  29'  46',  7,'  =  12°  22'  12',  D  =  14°  31'  7', 
and  ^=:  16°  55' 60',  The  absolute  minimum  of  deviation, 
which  18  attained  when  S  coincides  with  L,  e,  =  10°  11'  46'. 
The  partial  minimum  correBponding  to  the  altitnde  LM,  when 
S  fails  on  M,  X»,=  ZQ.OP,  =  11°  16' 7'.  The  associated 
deviation  for  the  proieeted  ray,  ^,  =  13°  8' 8'.  The  devia- 
tion at  grazinfT  incidence  or  emergence  in  a  principal  plane, 
when  P  coincides  with  K  or  R,  D,  =  36°  7'  50*.  ZN.OK  = 
ZN,OT  =  90°,  and  ZN,OR  =  -33°  52'  10'.  The  deviation 
for  siinnltaneons  grazing  incidence  and  emergence,  when  P 
and  S  coincide  respectively  with  T  and  C,  i?,  =  22°  23' 22'. 
ZKOT  =  78°  37'  49'.  When  referred  to  rectangular  frames 
the  small-circle  arcs  C'AC  and  C'BC  have  been  called  respee- 
tivelv  the  right  and  left  boundary  loci  of  the  Xi},'7>  surface. 
In  Hkc  manner,  the  great-circle  arc  T'KT  and  the  curve  T'ET 
have  been  designated  as  the  right  and  left  boundary  loci  o£ 
the  7,ij,.D  snr^ce,  in  the  order  named.  T'  being  tne  point 
homologous  to  T.  The  course  of  the  carve  TB  does  not  show 
very  well  in  the  photograph.    When  viewed  from  above,  in 

the  direction  HO,  it  is  seen  to  recede  more  and  more  from  H 
aB  the  tracing  point  starts  from  T  and  moves  towards  B. 

Fignres  2  to  5,  inclusive,  show  the  projections  on  the  Xij,' 
coordinate  plane  of  certain  constant  deviation  sections  of  the 
"Krii'D  snrfaces.  Only  the  first  quadrant  is  plotted  for  each 
locus  since  all  of  the  sections  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to 
both  of  the  axes  Ox  and  O17/.  The  complete  bonndary  loci  of 
the  Xij/2?  surfaces  are  cylinders  whose  generating  lines  are 
parallel  to  the  axes  OD  and  hence  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper.  For  this  reason  any  one  quadrant  of  each 
boundary  Iocub  projects  on  the  X17,'  plane  as  a  single  curve 
which  may  be  intersected  by  any  number  of  loci  of  constant 
deviation.  The  boundary  loci  arise  from  the  physical  con- 
dition that  total  reflection  is  to  be  excluded.  There  is  nothing 
inherent  in  the  mathematical  functions  to  prevent  the  loci  of 
constant  deviation,  or  any  other  sections  of  the  \i},'D  siirfaceK 
which  intersect  the  boundary  loci,  from  being  plotted  contin- 
noQsly  80  as  to  inclnde  points  in  the  region  outside  of  the 
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booDding  cylinders,  that  is,  beyond  the  convex  sides  of  these 
cylinders.  However,  in  fieares  2  to  5  the  loci  of  constant 
deviation  have  not  been  plotted  beyond  the  bonndary  loot. 
The  relative  index  of  refraction  has  been  given  the  valae  1*5 
thronghont.  Each  figure  correeponds  to  a  different  value  of 
the  prism  angle,  (y3),  so  that  the  gronp  of  figaree  taken  collec- 
tively showB  how  the  dimensions  of  the  \t}/D  surface  depend 
npon  the  angle  of  the  prism.  To  facilitate  comparison,  fignres 
2  to  5  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  The  values  of  ^  pertain- 
ing to  hgnres  2,  3,  4,  and  5  are,  respectively,  30°,  43°  37'  68*, 
60°  47'  39*,  and  75°.  The  angles  29°  and  75°  were  chosen 
arbitrarily  as  being  relatively  small  and  large.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  n  —  1-5,  ^  =  43°  37'  58'  illustrateB  the  case  of 
equality  between  the  deviation  at  grazing  incidence  in  a  prin- 
cipal plane  and  the  deviation  at  simultaneous  grazing  incidence 
and  emergence.  This  value  of  /3  was  derived  from  the  cubic 
eqnation  (51J.  Figure  4  illnstrates  the  special  case  in  which 
the  two  minima  of  deviation  at  grazing  incidence  coalesce  with 
the  maximum  of  deviation  at  grazing  incidence  in  a  principal 
plane.  The  angle  of  the  prism  was  calculated  from  condition 
(48),  namely,  tan/3=2tanc.  The  acute  angles  which  the 
boundary  loci  make  with  the  rf^'J)  coordinate  planes  equal 
78°  27'  34',  61°  40'  18',  44°  47'  29',  and  25°  24'  55'  for 
figures  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  respectively.  The  snccessive  increments 
of  deviation  from  one  locus  of  constant  deviation  to  the  next 
are  kept  constant  for  each  diagram,  but  the  value  of  this  con- 
stant difference  is  not  the  same  for  all  four  figures.  More  pre- 
cisely, for  each  of  the  figures,  2,  4,  and  5,  the  value  of  c,  was 
subtracted  from  tlie  value  of  the  greatest  possible  deviation, 
{D,  or  /*,),  and  tbis  difference  was  divided  by  6.  This 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  minutes  and  seconds  of  arc  in  the 
deviations  in  these  families.  In  figure  3  the  five  increments 
of  deviation  are  practically  constant.  They  have  the  values 
4°  52'  2&',  5°  0'  0',  5°  0'  0*,  5°  0'  0',and5°  6'  6'.  Hence,  for 
each  family  of  cnrvee,  the  relatively  great  distance  of  the 
innermost  locus  of  constant  deviation  from  the  origin  and  the 
crowding  together  of  the  constant  deviation  loci  near  the 
boundary  curve  show  how  the  steepness  of  the  Xjj.'Z'  surface 
increases  as  the  deviation  exceeds  the  value  of  the  absolnte 
minimum  by  ever  increasing  amounts.  The  values  of  the  most 
important  quantities  pertaining  to  the  four  families  of  constant 
deviation  loci  are  collected  in  Table  I. 

A  few  additional  points  deserve  notice.  For  jS  =  20°  the 
minimum  of  all  deviations  along  the  boundary  locus  has  the 
value  22°  2'  42',  and  the  coordinates  \  =  0°  18'  51'  and  ij,'  = 
40°  44'  50'.  Hence,  only  within  the  small  interval  (22°  23'  22') 
—(22°  2'  42')  =  0°  20'  40'  is  it  possible  for  the  corves  of  con- 
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n 

Families, 

Intercept, 

"'-"'- 

Extreme 

A 

ti' 

to 

14' 81'    7" 
18   50  27 
33     9  48 
37   29     » 
81    46  39 

33''    6'    3- 
37   15     1 
39   46  13 
SI     3  58 
31    88  34 

34°    8'   1" 

SO    50     1 

beyond 

3- 

11 

20 

47' 45' 
0  81 
49   58 

40*    9'    6" 
87     1     » 
20  40  10 

(.=10°  11' 46" 
D,=86     7  60 
a  =81  48  87 
D,=33  33  33 
?i'=40  48  44 

39     0    0 
34     0     0 
89     0     0 
44     0     0 

18   38  53 

17  8  30 

18  56  37 

19  45  48 

84   45  « 
31    27  66 
S4  41  60 
Se    10   47 

t,  =34    7  35 
D.=48     6     5 
;i   =19  59  88 
i>.=49     6     5 
?,'=86  36  40 

i 

43     6  40 
48    16  18 
38    35   4fl 
58   39  15 
03    44  44 

8   14  53 

10  19  49 

11  12     7 
beyond 

18    66   15 
34   30    5 
37  29  85 
30     9  88 
39   58  50 

F;      8 
E;      0 

S  21 

89     7 

17   51  67 
39   33  38 

t>  -81  67  20 
D,  =  58  34   43 
;i   =11   24   48 
D,=m  S4  18 
V,=dO   13  55 

61    43     9 
66   31     8 
71    20     6 
76     »     4 
80   68     8 

8   38  55 
4   11  30 
beyond 
boundary 

13    12  16 
16    57    9 

18  8  17 

19  15  10 
19   51  33 

J;     8 
H;      1 
Q;      0 

17  58 
0  30 

11  27 

10     8  41 
17   48  89 
10   37  35 

I,  =S»  63  U 
j  D,=:70   11   48 
U   =  4  18  37 
(C,=85  47     1 
^.,,'=30     1  56 

stant  deviation  to  intersect  the  bonndary  in  two  discrete  points. 
Thus  for  D  =^  22°  13'  2'  the  close  intersections  with  the 
botindary  Iocdb  are  given  by  X  —  0"  57'  19', )?,'  =  40°  36'  25', 
and  X  =  0'' 1' 34',  i?,'  =  40°  48' 25'.  In  order  to  show  the 
distribution  of  deviation  along  the  boundary  locns  of  tif>;ure  3 
the  following  numerical  data  have  been  calculated.  [This  dis- 
tribution is  shown  in  another  way  in  figure  6.]  At  M  the 
deviation  has  the  minimum  valne  45°  22'  46',  with  the  coor- 
dinates X  =  3°  40'  13',  ij,'  =  34°  20'  22".  At  the  points  AA, 
Z>  =  46°,  X  =  8°  12'  47'  with  )),'  =  30°  34'  48'  and  X  ^^ 
1°  9'  18'  with  7),'  =  35°  56'  52*.  At  BB,  2>  ^  47",  X  = 
12°  21'  20'  with  Vi'  =  25°  43'  29',  and  X=  0°  21'  36*  with 
n,'  =  36°  23'  59'.  At  CC,  J>  =  48°,  X  ^  16"  4'  5'  with  ij,'  = 
19°  11'  55'  and  X  =  0°  4'  39'  with  v^'  ^  36°  33'  16'.  For  D 
=  48°  40'  the  point  D  is  given  by  X  =  18°  27'  26'  with 
fj,'  =  12°  20'  3'.  The  upper  intersection,  which  could  not  be 
plotted,  has  the  coordinates  X  =  0°  0'  38"  and  ri,'  — 
36°  35'  26' 

Figure  6  pertains  to  tJie  7,ij,i?  surface  in  that  it  shows  the 
dependence  of  the  deviation   at  grazing  incidence  apon  the 
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altitude  q,  and  the  priBtn  angle  j9.  Eacb  of  the  carves  a,  b,  c, 
d,  and  e  is  characterized  by  a  different  value  of  j9,  and  also 
each  curve  represents  the  intersection  of  the  plane  7,  =  90** 
with  the  corresponding  'i^nM  sarface.  In  other  words,  for  the 
chosen  valnes  of  the  prism  angle,  figure  6  shows  the  distribn- 
tion  of  deviation  along  the  great-circle  arc  KT  of  figure  1,  As 
before,  n  =  1'5.  The  values  of  (9  for  the  curves  a,  b,  c,  d,  and 
e  are  9=  42',  20°,  43°  37'  58',  60°  47'  39',  and  77°  42',  in  the 
order  named.  The  ordinate  of  each  point  along  the  coordinate 
axis  OD  signifies  the  deviation  at  grazing  incidence  in  a  prin- 
cipal plane  corresponding  to  the  associated  value  of  the  prism 
angle.  That  is,  the  line  OD  is  the  locus  of  Z^,  when  $  varies. 
From  the  same  point  of  view,  the  complete  curve  t  passes 
through  all  points  pertaining  to  simultaneous  grazing  incidence 
and  emergence,  or,  it  is  the  locne  of  D^  when  /3  assumes  all 
possible  valnes.  The  greatest  value  of  the  prism  angle  consist- 
ent with  transmission  is  given  by /9=: 2c.  In  tliis  limiting  case  tlie 
only  ray  possible  corresponds  to  simultaneous  grazing  incidence 
and  em et^ nee  in  a  principal  plane,  c,  ^  J?,  =  /?,  ^:  180°  —  %:, 
the  \n,'S  and  7,i),/>  surfaces  degenerate  into  single  points, 
and  the  small-circle  arcs  of  figure  1  become  tangent,  bo  that 
A  and  B  coincide.  For  n^\-b  the  limiting  values  are 
y9  =  83°  37'  14'"  and  D  =  96°  22'  46".  Figure  6  shows  very 
clearly  tliat  the  greatest  deviation  which  can  be  produced  by  a 
prism  having  a  given  index  of  refraction  is  obtained  wiien 
ff  =:  2c.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  when  both  fi  and  c 
are  fixed  the  greatest  deviation  corresponds  to  grazing  inci- 
dence, and  figure  6  has  7,  —  90°  and  c  —  constant  throughout 
[See  pages  393  and  405.]  For  the  curves  a,  b,  and  c,  ^  is  less 
than  tan"'  (2  tan  c),  hence  each  complete  locus  has  two  discrete 
minima  and  one  maximum  whicli  corresponds  to  grazing 
incidence  in  a  principal  plane.  [Only  one-half  of  eacn  curve 
is  shown  in  the  figure  since  0  D  is  the  axis  of  symmetry.]  The 
line  G  satisfies  condition  (50),  namely, 

COB  f/S  —  cot  c  sin  ^/S  =  0, 

hence  the  ordinatea  at  tbe  extremities  of  the  plotted  curve  are 
equal,  (2>,  ~  Z*,).  The  condition  tan^  =  2tanc  is  fulfilled 
by  curve  d,  hence  the  discrete  minima  coincide  with  the  maxi- 
mum and  produce  a  resultant  minimum  in  the  principal  plane. 
Thus,  as  p  increases  from  0,  the  curve  d  is  the  first  one  to 
have  a  minimum  at  grazing  incidence  and  zero  altitude.  One- 
half  of  the  locus  of  discrete  minima,  as  ff  varies  from  0  to 
tan"'  (2  tan  c),  is  shown  by  curve  m.  Line  e  ebows  the  type 
of  curve  when  fi  lies  within  the  limits  tan~'(2tanc)  and  ic. 
At  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  constant-j8  carves  with  the 
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locus  t  the  taogents  to  the  former  are  perpendicnlar  to  the  1\^ 
coordinate  axis.  For,  at  these  poiiite  cos  i;,  =  cot  c  (an  \^  bo 
that  the  radical  Bj'mbolized  by  R^  on  page  103  vanishes. 

Conseqnently,  the  expreeeion  for  -j—  becomes  intiiiite.    The 

tlieoretical  values  of  the  most  important  quantities  pertaining 
to  figure  6  are  collected  in  Table  II. 
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5.  (or  D, 
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c 
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© 

V  42'  0' 
20   0  0 
48  87  88 
«0  47  89 
77  42  0 

»• 

37°  36'  37" 
86  7  80' 
4»  6  5 
68  24  43 
78  01  46 

10*  48'  38" 
32  3  42 
45  33  46 
58  24  43 

84'  81'  0' 
78  15  87 
57  47  41 
0  0  0 

10*  50'  68 ' 
23  38  23 
19  6  5 
08  54  18 
89  4  0 

94*  88'  38" 
78  87  49 
68  34  48 
49  0  52 
36  46  SO 

The  discussion  of  the  mathematical  properties  of  the  curves 
m  and  t  has  been  deferred  to  this  place  because  the  relevancy 
of  these  loci  might  not  have  been  evident  before  the  presenta- 
tion of  figure  0.  The  parametric  equations  of  the  curve  m  are 
given  by  formulee  (27)  and  (28),  namely, 
8in^i>=|^cot  cBioy?, 
cos  i;,    =  -(  cot  c  tan  fi. 

Elimination  of  the  parameter  ^  leads  to 


aiD^O  =  —  _- 


COSij, 


Vl  +  4  tan'  c  cos'  % 


(56) 


In  freneral,  the  rationalized  equation  of  the  curve  m  may  be 
written 

tan'  ij,  —cot'  \D  +  4  tan'c  =  0  (57) 

dP —2  sin  i;, 

''''■        (l  +  4  Un'  c  cos'  ij,)  V  sin'  if^  +4  1 

dD  , 


Now, 


c  cos'  ij, 


tively.  Tlius,  the  locus  of  discrete  minima  of  fig,  6  intersects 
the  );,  andi>  coordinate  axes  at  angles  of  116°  33  54"  and  90°, 
in  the  order  named.     Both  angles  are  independent  of  o. 

The  equations  of  the  curve  t  are  given  by  formulae  (15)  and 
(40),  namely, 
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sin  ^D  =  cot  c  ain  ^ft 
COS  )j,     =  cot  c  tan  \fi. 
£limmation  of  tlie  parameter  /3  leads  to 


ein  \D  =  - 


C08  i;. 


Since 


V  1  +  tan'  c  cob'  jj,  '    ' 

In  general,  the  rationalized  eqnation  of  the  carve  t  may  be 
written 

Un'  T,^  —  cot'  |i>  +  Un'  c  =  0  (59) 

dP ^8  "n  ,, 

'''       (I  +  tan"  c  eos'i;,)  Vsin"  ij,  +  tan'  c  cob'  ij, 

it  follows  that  the  locos  t  makes  the  same  angles  with  the  coor- 
dinate axes  as  the  locus  m.  Therefore  these  carves  have 
common  tangents  for  »;,=  dzjw.  Althoagh  it  can  he  shown 
analvtically  that  the  curves  m  and  t  have  points  of  inflection 
for  2>=0,  it  is  easier  to  obtain  this  resnlt  from  inspection  of  the 
irrational  equations  of  these  loci,  (56)  and  (58).  The  straight 
lines  D=Q,  1?,=!^,  and  ij,  ^  — ^ir  are  axes  of  symmetry. 

Fig.  T  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  general  7,  ij,i>  sorface 
that  figures  2,  3,  4,  and  5  bear  to  the  X 1),'  D  surface.  As 
before,  m  =  1'5.  In  order  to  show  the  most  complicated  forms 
of  the  curves  of  constant  deviation,  and  also  to  have  negative 
values  of  the  azimuth  7,,  0<c),  the  comparatively  small  valne 
20°  has  been  taken  for  the  prism  angle  /3.  The  values  of  D 
along  four  constant  deviation  loci,  together  with  certain  other 
theoretical  data,  are  given  in  Table  111. 
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±64    46      2 

=    87    31    » 

=  ±78    »7     9 

Bound  Mr 

+90      0      0 
-83    52    10 
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=    90      0     0 

=  ±78    87    49 
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t,,  D„  and  Z>,  have  already  been  given  in  Table  I.  The 
points  A  and  H  indicate  the  intersections  of  the  curve  for 
i>=22°  13'  2"  with  the  left  bonndair  locos.  The  abscisesB  of 
these  points  are  7,=55''  48'  52'  and  'y,  =  84'*  11'  8"  respectively. 
The  corresponding  ordinates,  which  also  pertain  to  the  inter- 
eections  with  the  rijrht  boundary  locns,  are  );,  =  77°  30'  6"  and 
ij,  =  78''  36'  59",  in  the  order  named.  This  locns  of  constant 
deviation  has  been  plotted  beyond  the  right  bonndary.  The 
equation  of  the  locns  of  the  algebraic  maxima  and  minima  of  t),, 
on  the  curves  of  constant  deviation,  has  been  designated  as  (44). 
This  locus  is  marked  "X— 0"  in  fig,  7.  It  crosses  the  7, -axis 
at  the  abscissa  7,  =15°  5'  53".  When  the  nnmerical  valae  of 
the  deviation  is  given,  the  coordinates  of  the  points  of  inter- 
section of  the  constant  deviation  locns  with  the  cnrve  \=0  can 
be  obtained  from  equations  (30)  and  (31).  As  soon  as  1),' 
has  been  evaluated,  1),  can  be  found  at  once  by  nsing  (4).  Then 
7,  may  be  obtained  from  (5)  since,  for  X=0,  7/=J(9.  In  gen- 
eral, at  the  intersections  of  the  left  boundary  locus  with  the 
axis  of  1), 


rf,. 


=  ±8ecccot/S  Vsin  (c  +  0)  sin  (e- ^)  , 


which  requires  jS  <  c,  of  course.  For  the  special  case  of  fig.  7 
the  acnte  angle  obtained  from  the  above  derivative  equals 
64°  38'  8".  The  deviation  at  these  points  of  intersection  may 
be  obtained  from  (42),  and  it  equals  26°  59'  43".  At  the  ori- 
gin of  coordinates  of  the  7,  ij,  diagram  the  deviation  is  given  by 
(43).  For  /9=20°  and  m=1-5  the  deviation  equals  10°  51'  57". 
Eeturning  to  the  loci  of  constant  deviation,  and  inspecting 
fig.  7,  it  is  seen  that  the  curves  which  pertain  to  the  smaller 
values  of  D  only  have  algebraic  maxima  and  minima  of  7,  for 
ij,s=0,  that  is,  in  a  principal  plane.  On  the  contrary,  for  rela- 
tively large  deviations  the  curves  have  additional  maxima 
and  minima  of  7,.  More  specifically,  each  complete  locus 
of  large  constant  deviation  has  six  stationary  values  of  7,, 
namely,  one  maximum  and  one  minimum  on  the  7,-axis,  two 
minima  for  numerically  equal  and  finite  ordinates,  and  two 
maxima  for  still  greater  (arithmetical)  values  of  ij,.  Stated  in 
a  slightly  different  manner,  it  is  evident  that  a  straight  line 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  ordinates,  and  lying  wholly  witTiin  one 
quadrant,  may  intersect  a  curve  of  constant  deviation  in  one 
real  point,  or  in  two  separate  points,  or  in  two  coincident  points 
and  one  other  point,  or  in  three  discrete  points,  etc.  The 
quantitative  investigation  of  these  points  of  intersection  is 
equivalent  to  the  discussion  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  ob- 
tamed  by  expressing  rj,  as  an  explicit  function  of  7,  and  D. 
Rationalization  of  formula  (35)  leads  to  the  following  cubic  in 
cos'  7]„  namely, 
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a,  eoa'  9,  +  a,  cos'  5,  +  a,  cob'  tf,  +  a^  =  0  (80) 

where 

a,  =  16  Bin'  e  Bin'  yS  sin'  i  J)  coa'  y,  cos*  (y,— j3), 
a,  =  16  sin'  c sin* /Jain' J  i>  co«y,  [coa'  c  ein/Ssin  (y,— ^) 

—  Bin'  c  sin'  i£>  cos  y,  cos'  (y,  —  p)']  —  [00s'  c  sin*  /3 

—  4  sin'  c  Bin*  ^  J>  +  4  ain*  e  coa  fi  ain'  JT)  ain  y,  sin  {y,  — /5)]', 
a^  =  8  sin'  c  sin'  ^2?  [2  cob'  c  sin'  ^  sin'  {y,  —ff)  —  cob"  c  sin'  fi 

+  4  sin'c8in*^i>  —  4  sin*  c  00s  ^  bId*  ^Z^Biny,  Bin{Y,— ^)], 
a,  =  —  16  ain*  C  ain'  ji>, 

Obvionely,  equation  (60)  ie  altotrether  unmanageable.  For  this 
reason  the  conditions  under  which  etatioDar;  valtiea  of  7,  may 
arise  will  not  be  investigated.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  con- 
stant deviation  loci  of  iig.  7  are  quite  consistent  with  the  above 
sextic  in  coerii-    There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  cubic  can 

five  two  and  only  two  valaee  of  17,  which  pertain  to  the  y,  i), 
iagram.  One  way  is  for  the  equation  to  have  three  real  roots 
in  cos'  I},,  two  of  which  are  positive  and  less  than  unity,  while 
the  third  root  is  either  negative  or  else  positive  but  greater 
than  unity.  Another  way  ib  for  eqnation  (60)  to  degenerate. 
Thus  for  7i=in-,  a,=0  and  a  biquadratic  resuite.  In  order  to 
test  the  correctness  of  the  coefficients  of  the  sextic,  y,  was  pnt 
eqnal  to  ^ir  aod  an  attempt  was  made  to  factor  the  quartic 
which  was  obtained.     The  factors  were  found  to  be 

(coa'  c  —  4  ain'  c  sin'  iD)  mn*  fi  cob'  ij, 

7  sin  3c  sin  2^sin'  ^D  cob  1;,  +  4  ain'  c  sin*  iD=0. 

The  quadratic  with  the  npper  sign  is  the  eqnation  which,  when 
solved  for  cos  t)„  gives  formula  (26).  [The  sextic  was  also 
found  to  be  satiefiea  by  cos  ij,=cot  c  tan  ^  when  Ti=0  and 
sin  ^D  was  taken  from  (42).] 

Inspection  of  the  constant  deviation  loci  of  fig.  7  throws 
some  light  on  the  most  general  form  of  intereection  which  a 
plane  given  by  7,  =  c<ww(an(  can  have  with  the  7,t),X*  sur- 
face. [A  discuBsion  of  equation  (60),  in  this  connection,  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question.]  In  other  words,  a  generalized 
constant-/?  curve  of  hg.  6,  (for  which  y,  =  iv),  can  have  the 
following  course.  The  deviation  will  have  a  minimum  value 
for  T),  =  0,  then  as  ij,  increases  bo  also  will  J)  increRBe  until  a 
maximum  value  is  reached.  After  this  the  deviation  will  de- 
crease to  a  minimum  and  then  increase  up  to,  and  beyond,  the 
intersection  with  the  boundary  locus.  The  coordinates  of  some 
points  of  the  ij,  I)  curve  corresponding  to  7i=75°  are  given  in 
Table  TV.  These  points  are  not  presented  grapiiically  because 
the  deviation  is  roughly  constant  so  that  the  wavy  form  of  the 
curve  would  not  be  sufficiently  marked  on  a  smalt  diagram. 
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[The  possible  bearing  of  tbe  remarkabi;  straight  coarse  of  cer- 
tain plane  sections  of  the  7,  if,  D  surface  on  the  problem  of 
diminishing  the  corvature  of  epectral  lines  has  not  been  con- 
sidered because  it  is  not  relevant  to  this  paper.] 
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It  may  not  be  snperflnons  to  follow  the  snecessive  positions 
of  the  incident  and  emergent  rajs  aronnd  the  boundary  loci  id 
the  actual  case  of  a  prism,  that  is,  without  reference  to  a  spliere 
of  projection  such  ae  is  shown  in  tig.  1.  The  point  of  incidence 
will  be  considered  fixed,  so  that  the  incident  ray  will  generate 
a  surface  which  consists  of  portions  of  a  cone  and  of  a  plane, 
the  incidence  face  of  the  prism.  Commencing  with  grazing 
incidence  in  a  principal  plane,  the  emergent  ray  will  also 
lie  in  the  principal  section  and  will  have  the  azimuth  7,'= 
sin"' [«  sin(c— ;9)].  This  azimuth  will  be  positive,  zero,  or 
negative,  according  Rs  theangle  of  the  prism  is  less  than,  or  equal 
to,  or  greater  than,  the  critical  angle  respectively.  Keeping  the 
incident  ray  in  a  grazing  position  and  increasing  the  altitude  of 
incidence,  the  emergent  ray  will  have  an  azimuth  which  de- 
creases algebraically,  the  altitudes  of  the  incident  and  emergent 
rays  being  always  equal.  [See  page  391.]  At  length,  when 
the  incidence  altitude  equals  cos""'  [cot  c  tan  ijS]  the  emergent 
ray  will  begin  to  graze  the  second  face  of  the  prism.  This  is 
the  position  of  simultaneous  grazing  incidence  and  emergence. 
Also,  all  of  the  positive  half  of  the  right  boundary  locus  has 
been  passed  over.  To  continue  farther,  the  incident  ray  must 
now  leave  the  first  face  of  the  prism.  As  the  azimuth  of  inci- 
dence decreases,  the  correspouding  altitude  must  also  decrease 
consistently  with  the  equation 

(     cot  c  sin  /3     ) 

»,  =  COS"'    \  — ■  „    ■■    ; \ 

{  cos  ^  +  iin  y    ) 
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While  the  incident  raj  is  changing  its  position  in  the  manner 
juat  indicated,  the  emergent  ray  will  persist  in  a  grazing  poai- 
tion  with  ever  decreasing  altitude.  Finally,  when  the  azimuth 
of  incidence  attains  the  value  sin~'  [nsin  {^—o)]  both  rays  will 
again  lie  in  the  principal  plane  and  the  positive  half  of  the  left 
boundary  locus  will  have  been  generated.  This  process  may 
be  continued  for  all  possible  negative  altitndes  until  the  entire 
boundary  eorfs(»  shall  have  been  traced  out.  However,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  negative  altitudes  in  detail  because  a 
principal  section  constitutes  a  plane  of  symmetry.  The  pre- 
ceding results  are  made  concrete  by  the  data  in  Table  V,  for 
which  j9^20''  and  ?i=l-5.  Throaghont  this  table  the  values 
of  7,'  correspond  to  grazing  incidence,  7,  =  90°.  The  left 
bouudary  v^ues  can  be  read  ofF  by  reversing  the  ray ;  that  is, 
by  considering  7,'  as  —90°  throngbont  and  l)v  changing  the 
signs  of  the  angles  in  the  second  column.  The<  values  thus 
obtained  represent  7,  when  grazing  ememence  is  maintained. 
Incidentally,  the  corresponding  data  for  IJ  and  fare  given. 
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The  properties  of  the  lines  which  bound  the  domains  char- 
acterized by  the  conditions 

p  =  Ze,  cos  |j8  =  cot  c  sin  ip,    and    tan  j8  =  2  tan  e 

will  now  be  discussed.  The  most  important  portions  of  these 
lines  are  shown  in  fig.  8.  Unlike  the  preceding  diagrams,  this 
figure  is  perfectly  general,  that  is.  it  does  not  depend  upon 
special  vuues  of  the  prism  angle  or  of  the  index  of  refraction. 
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Id  order  to  plot  qoaatitieB  which  are  meuared  in  terms  of 
the  Bame  unit,  the  critical  angle  instead  of  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion is  taken  as  ordinate  with  the  prism  angle  as  abscissa.  For 
practical  convenience  a  few  arbitrary  valaea  of  the  index  of 


refraction  are  indicated  on  tlie  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ordi- 
nates.  As  the  critical  angle  increases  from  0  to  ^n-  the  index 
of  refraction  decreases  from  oo  to  1.  In  order  to  avoid  total 
reflection  the  condition  fi'^ic  must  be  fulfilled.    Hence,  for 
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traoBtniBsion  of  ligbt,  the  point  characterizing  thepriBm,  O,  c), 
mast  lie  within  the  angle  AOP,  Bince  the  equation  of  the 
straight  line  UA  is  yS  —  3c  =  0.  For  points  along  this  line 
onlj  one  raj  can  be  transmitted  and  the  BmaU-circle  arcs  C'AC 
and  C'BC  of  fig.  1  are  tangent  to  each  other.  Again,  by 
hypotheeis,  the  relative  index  of  refraction,  n,  mnst  exceed 
□nity,  in  other  words,  the  critical  angle  must  be  less  than  ^. 
The  equation  of  the  straight  line  Pll  is  2  c  —  tt  =  0,  hence, 
for  transmission  of  plane  waves,  the  characterizing  point  mnst 
fall  inside  the  right  triangle  OQP,  where  Q  denotes  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  lines  OA  and  PH.  The  coordinateB  of 
Q  are  ff  ^w  and  c  =  iir. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition 
for  equality  between  the  deTiatiouB  at  grazing  incidence  in  a 
priDcipal  plane  and  at  simultaneous  grazing  incidence  and 
emei^nce  is 

cos  I  j3  —  cot  c  un  iff  =  0.  [See  (49)  and  (50).] 
A  portion  of  the  curve  representing  this  equation  ib  ahown  as 
the  line  OV  in  fig.  8.  [The  reason  for  not  plotting  more  of 
the  curve  OV  is  that  the  arc  OIH  alone  has  physical  impor- 
tance, and  by  drawing  this  arc  on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible 
the  practical  value  of  the  diagram  is  increased.]  Hence,  if  the 
characterizing  point  {0,  o)  tails  on  this  curve  the  relation 
J),  =  />,  will  hold.  The  straight  line  UL  has  the  equation 
3  y9  —  IT  —  0,  and  it  is  seen  that  so  much  of  the  locus  OT  as 
lies  within  the  domain  of  physical  reality  falls  to  the  left  of 
UL.  This  shows  very  clearly  the  truth  of  the  theorem  that  in 
order  to  have  D,  =-0,  it  Ib  necessary  for  the  prism  angle  to 
have  a  value  leas  than  ^.  The  function 
cos  ifi  —  cot  a  sin  ^/3 
is  positive  on  the  left  side  of  the  partition  OV  and  negative  on 
the  right.  Therefore,  the  domain  bounded  by  OIHPO  con- 
tains the  characterizing  points  of  all  prisms  having  the  devia- 
tion at  grazing  incidence  in  a  principal  plane  greater  than  the 
deviation  at  simultaneous  grazing  mcidence  and  ememence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  region  having  the  periphery  OAQHIO 
includes  all  cases  where  ^,  <^  D,,  Since  niis  area  includes  all 
points  for  which  ff  =  ^  it  follows  that  the  60°  prisms  usually 
employed  in  spectroscopes  always  have  Z>,  <  D,. 

The  course  of  the  curve  OV  will  now  be  considered  more  in 
detail.    In  the  first  place 

do  _  l+_  3_ooB  ^  —  2  cob'  j8 
dp  ~  2(1  -^  2  cos  )3  -(-  3  cos'  J3) ' 
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the  cnrTe  OV  at  the  origin.    At  H,  (/9  =   '    ' 

the  tangent  to  the  carve  makes  an  angle  with  the  positive  direc- 
tion of  theaxie  of  abscissas  equal  to  tan"'  3  =71°  33'  54'.  When 
j9  =  cos-i(l- V3)=  111"  28' 16",  ^=0.    It  will  be  seen 

later  that  this  stationary  valae  pertains  to  a  mazimDm  of  c. 
The  curve  OV  paesee  through  the  point  Q,  which  was  defined 
as  the  intersection  of  the  straight  lines  OA.  and  PH,  since  the 
coordinates  fi  =  w  and  c  =  ^  satisfy  equation  (50).     At  this 

point  ^-=  -1-5,  and   tan-  (-  1-5)  =  IBS'  41'   24'.     When 

the  acnte  angle  at  H,  the  obtase  angle  at  Q,  and  the  single  sta- 
tionary value  of  c  between  H  and  Q  are  t^en  into  acconot,  it 
becomes  evident  that  the  arc  OIR  is  the  only  portion  of  the 
curve  07  which  lies  within  the  triangle  OQP,  that  is,  within 
the  domain  of  physical  significance.     Now 

Jc   _  _  (2  —  8  cos  /3  —  COS*  )8  —  4  cob'  j3  +  3  cos*  jg)  sin  /S 

d/c  ~  (1  -  a  COS  /J  +  a  cos'  py 

hence  for  cos  ^  =  -  i  (*'  3  -  J),  ^  =  -  ^  (6  -(-  V3)*/108 

BO  that  the  existence  of  the  maximum  mentioned  above  is  estab- 
lished. At  this  point,  e  has  tlie  impossible  value  given  by 
tan-'  [  -  iVi2  ( V  8  +  1)  ]  =  139'  43'  9'.  The  expression  for 
^Jir  ^niBliee  ft""  /9  =  0,  ^  =  cos"' (0-5709797),  and  /S  =  jt, 
thereby  showing  that  there  may  be  one  point  of  inflection 
at  the  origin,  another  at  j8  =  55"  10'  53'  with  c  =  74*'  48'  8" 
or  H  =  1-03624,  and  a  third  at  Q.    That  these  points  are 

truly  inflectional  is  easily  seen  without  proving  that  ~j— j  does 

not  vanish.     The  second  point  of  inflection  lies  at  the  center 
of  the  cirele  marked  "  I "  in  flg.   8.     At  this  point  the  locus 
OY  makes  an  angle  of  72"  49'  7"  with  the  axis  of  abscissas. 
The  eqnation 

tan  f3  =  3  tan  c 

has  been  shown  to  be  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  that 
the  discrete  minima  of  deviation  at  grazing  incidence  or  emer- 
gence shall  coincide  with  their  respective  maximum,  which 
occurs  in  a  principal  plane.  [See  (48).]  Although  the  curve 
representing  the  above  equation  has  not  been  plotted  in  figure 
8,  nevertheless,  its  course  can  be  readily  followed  by  the  aid  of 
the  following  data.     lu  the  first  place 
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d^      {I  +  3eo8'/3)'  ■ 
The  first  derivative  bLowb  that  maxima  and  miDima  eaoiiot 
de      I       jfPc 

cnrve  has  the  lioe  OA  as  the  inflectional  tangent  at  this  point. 
For     ;8  =  60'',tf  =  icos-'4=40°53'36"     or     n  =  Jv'21  = 

l-527525,and  ^^^;    tan"' ^  =  48°  48' 51".     For  /3  =  90% 


'rf/3- 


dc 


c=90°  or»  =  l,   and  -^  =  2;  tan-'2  =  63°26'6".     Also 

at  this  point  -r-^  vanishes  and  inflection  takes  place.     For  all 

points  between  the  origin  and  the  point  0  =  c  —  90°  the  locns 
18  convex  towards  the  axis  of  abscissas.  Thus  far  the  curve  in 
question  has  properties  like  the  line  OV.  Besides  the  origin, 
tneee  two  loci  also  intersect  at  the  point  (8  =  120°,  c  = 
tan"'(  —  i  ^  8 )  =  1S9°  6'  24",  which  is  to  the  right  of  the  maxi- 
mum ou  the  locus  OV,  At  this  point  -rn  =  t  ^i*^  hence  the 
dfi 

tangent  is  pandlel  to  the  tangent  at  the  point  whose  abscissa 

is    60°.      For    ^8  =  180°,    c  =  180°,    ^  =  i.  and  ^  =  0. 

Thus,  there  is  an  inflectional  tangent  at  the  last  point  which  is 
parallel  to  the  line  OA. 

Let  the  point  where  the  curve  whose  equation  is  tan  j3 
=  2  tan  c  crosses  the  line  pg'  of  figure  8,  be  denoted  by  R. 
Then  in  the  domain  OAQRO  there  are  no  discrete  minima  at 
grazing  incidence  or  emergence.  In  the  region  ORHPO 
there  are  two  discrete  minima,  with  one  maximum  in  a  princi- 
pal plane,  when  7,=  90°  or  7,'=  —  90°.  The  last  area  is  sub- 
divided by  the  cnrve  OV  so  that  a  still  more  detailed  classifica- 
tion is  possible.  Since  a  segment  of  the  line  UH  lies  within 
the  region  ORHIO  it  is  clear  that  60°  prisms  can  have  discrete 
minima  at  grazing  incidence,  etc.  However,  for  this  to  be  the 
case,  the  critical  angle  must  exceed  J  cos"'  i,  or  the  index  of 
refraction  must  be  less  than  \  n^21. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  desires  to  thank  Mr.  Leigh  Page 
for  having  verified  the  analytical  work  in  this  paper. 
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Art.  XXXV. — The  Shmarwmp  Conglomerate  ;*  by  H.  E. 
Gbbgort. 

Sktent  and  Topographic  Exprettion. 

The  conglomerate  capping  the  Shinaramp  cliffs  on  the 
extreme  northern  border  of  Arizona  is  represented  by  expo- 
enrea  on  the  Navajo  reservation  and  at  other  points  south  and 
east  of  the  Coloraan  Canyon.  It  conetitntes  a  Etratnm  some- 
what uniienal  in  character  and  extent,  and  has  accordingly 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  geologiste  who  have  visited  the 
Plstean  Province.  Howell,+  who  traced  these  beds  more  or 
less  continuously  from  the  Utah  plateaus  across  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  speaks  of  this  stratum  as  "  one  hundred  feet  thick 
at  St.  George,  forty  or  fifty  feet  to  the  east,"  and  ■"  coextensive 
with  the  Triassic  of  the  Colorado  Plateau."  Gilbert;^  remarks 
that  "  its  persistence  over  large  areas  is  .  .  .  such  as  to 
excite  wonder."  Dntton  expresses  in  even  stronger  terms  what 
was  apparently  the  belief  of  all  field  workers  associated  with 
Powell.  In  speaking  of  the  Shinarump,  including,  however, 
not  only  the  conglomerate  but  also  the  beds  below,  the  follow- 
ing language  is  used : 

"  Besting  everywhere  upon  the  Carboniferous  of  the  Plateau 
country  is  a  series  of  sandy  shales,  which  in  some  respects  are  the 
most  extraordinary  group  of  strata  in  the  West,  and  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinaiy  in  the  world.  .  .  .  There  are  especially 
three  characteristics,  either  one  of  which  would  render  them  in 
the  highest  degree  conspicuous,  carious,  and  entertaining. 

"  First  may  be  mentioned  the  constancy  with  which  the  com- 
ponent members  of  the  series  preserve  their  characters  through  the 
entire  province.  Wherever  their  proper  horison  is  exposed  they 
are  always  disclosed,  and  the  same  well-known  features  are  pre- 
sented in  southwestern  Utah,  in  central  Utah,  around  the  junction 
of  the  Grand  and  the  Green,  in  the  tSan  Rafael  Swell,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  Uinta  Mountains.  As  we  pass  from  one  of  these 
localities  Va  another,  not  a  line  seems  to  have  disappeared,  not  a 
color  to  have  deepened  or  paled.  .  .  .  Tlie  constancy  is,  bo 
far  as  known  to  me,  without  a  parallel  in  any  formation  in  any 
other  region."  § 

My  own  wanderings  in  the  Plateau  Province,  dating  from 
IdUO,  lead  me  to  assent  in  general  to  the  views  expressed  by 
the  group  of  geologists  who  introduced  the  canyon  land  to  the 

'Fablished  bj  permiBeioa  of  the  Direolor  of  the  TTnited  States  Geologic&I 
Surrey. 
I  Geological  Snrreja  wsat  of  lOOtb  UeridiBn,  in,  pp.  230-3S5. 
i  Ibid.     Pt.  I,  p.  175. 
gOeologj  of  the  High  Flateaiu,  p.  144. 
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Fia.  1.     Hap  of  the  w>iitb«Mt  part  of  tbeCotondo  Fl>t«an  Proviace. 
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BcieDtific  world  ;  for  although  more  detailed  work  instifiee  lees 
sweeping  Btatements  than  those  used  by  Dutton,  yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  a  bed  of  such  variability  ae  a  conglomerate  and  limited 
to  a  tliicknesB  of  Daually  less  thao  a  handred  feet  m^  be  traced 
over  snch  a  wide  area  (see  map,  fig.  1).  Where  I  have  exam- 
ined the  Shinanimp  conglomerate,  on  the  San  Juan,  at  Oljato, 
Canyon  de  Cbelly,  Fort  Defiance,  Echo  Cliffs,  the  petnfied 
forest,  and  elsewhere,  its  uniformity  in  compoeitioQ  and  tex- 
ture, in  stratigraphic  position,  and  in  relation  to  the  beds  above 
and  below  is  striking ;  and  even  at  Wingate  and  in  parts  of  the 
Little  Colorado  valley  where  its  typical  characteristics  are  tees 
in  evidence,  differences  are  less  noticeable  than  likenesses. 

Because  of  its  siliceous  clmracter  and  its  position  between 
formations,  which  in  general  offer  relatively  little  resistance  to 
weathering,  the  Shinarump  conglomerate  assumes  a  topographic 
prominence  apparently  out  of  accord  with  its  thickness.  Wner- 
ever  this  bed  attains  its  typical  development  it  is  a  cliff  or  ridge- 
maker.  To  the  north  of  the  Colorado  Canyon  it  forms  the 
first  step  in  the  stairway  which  rises  by  giant  treads  from  the 
Carboniferous  platform  to  the  summit  of  the  High  Plateaus. 
Where  the  strata  are  horizontal  the  Shinarump  appears  as  a  cap 
covering  the  beantifully  banded  Permian  (Mpencoj>ie)  beds. 
Where  gently  folded  and  exposed  at  the  surface  by  the  removal 
of  the  overlying  shales,  the  conglomerate  forms  domes  or 
cigar-shaped  ridges  as  at  Monument  Pass  and  south  of  Toquer- 
ville.  In  places  where  folds  have  been  eroded  as  at  Fort  Defi- 
ance, Oljato,  and  Bellevue,  the  conglomerate  plays  the  role  of 
a  protecting  cover  of  a  gronp  of  beds  which  form  well-defined 
cneetas.  With  steeper  dip  it  becomes  a  ridge,  as  for  example 
near  the  San  Juan  river,  where  the  upturned  edge  of  this  stra- 
tum, dipping  eastward  at  a  high  angle  is  cnt  for  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles  into  jagged  pinnacles.  The  walls  of  the  cele- 
brated Canyon  deClielly  and  of  Canyon  Bonito  are  preserved  by 
a  mantle  of  Shinarump  conglomerate,  and  its  resistance  to 
erosion  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  rock  immediately 
beneath,  that  in  several  places  the  Shinarump  projects  as  a 
molding  which  renders  the  cliff  scalable  only  along  weathered 
joints.  West  of  St.  Michaels,  northeast  of  Agathla,  and  west 
of  Willow  Springs,  as  well  as  at  points  in  Utah,  the  conglom- 
erate forms  a  bare  floor  of  grit  many  acres  in  extent;  else- 
where it  is  strewn  with  debris  from  nnmerons  landslides. 


Structure  and  Compoailion. 

As  is  to  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  rock,  the  Shina- 
rump conglomerate  varies  in  thickness  and  structural  character. 
Powell  remarks  that  "  occasionally  it  is  a  little  more  than  a 
coarse  sandstone"  with  a  maximum  thickness  of  one  hundred 
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feet.*  Datton  ^^^  it  a  thickness  of  rarely  over  fifty  feet,  a 
conglomerate  consisting  of  "  fragments  of  eilicified  wood  imbed- 
ded in  a  matrix  of  sand  and  f^ravel "  and  occDrring  in  tlie  midst 
of  550  to  750  feet  of  "  transition  shales."  f  Tlie  section  at 
Toquerville,  Utah,  measured  by  Hnntington,^  shows  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  of  hard  conglomerate  and  sandstone.  Newberry 
measured  near  Winslow,  Arizona,  a  section  containing  twenty 
feet  "of  coarse,  hght  brown  sandstone,' with  white,  bluish,  red 
and  black  quartz  pebbles  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
an  egg,"  .  .  .  "quite  indistinguishable  from  the  Carbon- 
iferous conglomerate  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania." §  Gilbert) 
mentions  thirty  feet  of  gray  conglomerate  with  siiicified  wood. 

The  writers  quoted  al)ove  speak  of  the  Shinarump  conglom- 
erate as  a  single  stratum,  and  at  nearly  all  localities!  have  vis- 
ited it  appears  as  a  distinct  bed  or  set  of  beds  maintaining  its 
individuality  throughout.  It  is  terminated  below  by  an  nncon- 
formity,  and  continued  above  by  shales  containing  beds  of 
limestone  conglomerates.  While  its  thickness  is  usually  less 
than  one  hundred  feet,  and  occasionally  less  than  twenty  feet, 
yet  at  Moses  Hock  it  (Uljato  sandstone  member  =  Shinarump 
conglomerate)  forms  a  single  massive  bed  382  feet  thick.^ 

In  contrast  to  the  views  expressed  above.  Ward**  treats  the 
Shinarump  conglomerate  as  a  group  consisting  of  beds  of 
diverse  lithologic  character.  Wuile  recognizing  clearly  that 
the  conglomerate  so  abundantly  exposed  in  the  Adamana  fossil 
forest,  near  Winslow,  at  Red  Butte,  and  on  the  Moeocopie,  is 
the  true  equivalent  of  the  Shinarump  conglomerate  of  Powell, 
Oilbei't,  and  Dutton,  and  also  that  the  conglomerate  marks  the 
upper  limit  of  chocolate-brown,  argillaceous  shales  charged 
with  salt  and  gypsum,  yet  he  considers  this  bed  not  as  a  single 
stratum  but  as  a  series  consisting  of  "  conglomerate  and  cross- 
bedded  sandstone,  often  with  pink  and  white  striped,  clay 
lenses,  interstratificd  with  gray  argillaceous  shales  and  varie- 
gated marls,  the  latter  locally  much  thickened,  forming  bril- 
liantly banded  cliffs. ft  For  this  series,  800  feet  in  thickness, 
Ward  adopts  the  term  "  Shinarump  eonelomerate,"Jf  changing 
it  latergg  to  "  the  Lithodendron  member  of  his  Shinarump  for- 

•Qeol.  Surr.  West  of  lOOtb  Meridian,  III.  283. 

t  OeoloKy  of  the  High  Plataaua  of  Otah.  p.  UT. 

%  Bnll,  Geol.  Soc.  Aroer.,  vol.  iviii,  p.  ^,  1907. 

^  Ives'  Beport  apon  the  Colorado  Biverof  the  West,  1857-58,  Ft.  in,  p.  375. 

l_GecIogy  of  the  Henry  Monntaine,  p.  6. 

IT  Woodruff,  E.  G. :  Geologr  of  the  San  Jaan  Oil  Field,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey 
Bull..  No.  471,  Pt.  n,  1910.  p.  183. 

••  Ward,  L.  F.  1  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Monograph  XLVIII,  p.  1»  ff.  Ibid., 
p.  45. 

tt  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

iiThis  Joomal.  xii,  pp.  301-18,  1901. 

g§  U.  S   Oeol.  Sarr.,  Honograph  XLVIII,  pp.  13-M. 
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roatioD,  wliicli  is  the  eqaivalent  of  the  Shinaramp  of  Powell." 

"  Altbougli  perhaps  the  most  prominent  feature  of  this  forma- 
tion ie  the  so-called  conglomerate,  which  sometimes  is  in  truth 
deserving  of  that  name,  and  contains  somewhat  large  hut  always 
well-worn  pebbles  and  cobbles  derived  from  underlying  formft- 
tioDS,  it  rarely  happens  that  this  aspect  of  the  beds  constitut«8  the 
major  portion  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  conglomerate  tends 
to  shade  off  into  coarse  gravels  and  then  into  tme  sandstones. 
These  sandstones  are  of  a  light  color,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  dark-brown  sandstones  of  the  Moencopie  already  described. 
They  are,  moreover,  always  more  or  less  cross-bedded  and  usually 
exhibit  lines  of  pebbles  running  through  them  in  various  direc- 
tions. These  are  true  sandstones,  very  hard,  devoid  of  alumina, 
and  scarcely  affected  by  the  winds,  so  that  their  angles  are 
usually  sharp  and  the  ledges  they  form  are  abrupt  and  jagged. 
Although  the  sandstones  proper  generally  occur  lower  down,  there 
is  no  uniformity  in  this  arrHngement,  and  sandstones  are  often 
found  in  the  middle  and  conglomerates  more  rarely  at  the  top. 
But  in  addition  to  these  the  Lithodendron  member  embraces  other 
olaeses  of  beds.  There  is  a  well -stratified  layer  of  thinnish  sandstone 
shales  that  is  often  seen  immediately  under  the  heavy  sandstone 
cap.  Some  of  these  shales  have  a  grayish  ootor  and  are  highly 
argillaceous.  These  layers  tend  to  thicken  even  within  the  member 
itself,  hut  especially  farther  out,  and,  what  is  more  significant, 
they  often  become  transformed  into  a  bluish  white  marl.  This 
condition  can  be  seen  between  the  beds  of  conglomerate  in  places 
where  the  Lithodendron  beds  are  comparatively  thin,  as  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Little  Colorado,  where  they  are  only  about 
300  feet  in  thickness.  This  feature  is  not  very  prominent,  but  at 
Other  places,  as  in  the  Petrified  Forest  region,  where  the  I/itho- 
dendron  beds  attain  their  maximum  thickness  of  TOO  or  800  feet, 
this  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  beds  to  become  transformed 
into  marls  is  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  member.  The  marls 
here  occupy  much  more  than  half  of  the  beds.  They  are  very 
varied  in  color,  showing  besides  the  white  and  blue  tints  a  great 
variety  of  darker  beds,  such  as  pink,  purple,  and  buff.  These 
heavy  marl  beds,  of  which  there  may  he  several  in  the  same  cliff, 
are  interstratified  between  conglomerates,  coarse  gravels,  and 
cross-bedded  sandstones,  all  of  which  taken  together  form  the 
beautifully  banded  cliffs  that  are  seen  throughout  the  Petrified 
Forest,  especially  along  its  northern  flank.  It  thus  becomes  neces- 
sary to  include  under  one  designation  all  of  these  varying  beds, 
which  often  change  the  one  into  the  other  even  at  the  same  horison 
within  short  distances." — (Ward,  U.  S.  tieol.  Surv.,  Mon.  XLVIII, 
pp.  20-21. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Lithodendron  member  of  Ward  and 

the  original  Shinarump  conglomerate  of  Powell  lack  not  onlr 

family  out  racial  likeness.     I  fully  agree  with  Cross*  tliat  SQcn 

"Jour.  Geol.,  ivi,  pp.  111-113, 1908. 
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a  correlatioD  "  is  b  procedure  reqniriDf;  clear  jnstificatioD  by 
facte  not  to  be  f  onnd  in  Ward's  paper."  Unfortnnately  detailed 
raeasnred  sections  are  not  published  by  Ward  nor  to  be  fonnd 
in  his  field  notebooks  on  lile  in  the  Survey  office.  A  knowledge 
of  the  exact  position,  extent  and  character  of  beds  other  than 
the  conglomerate  in  his  "  Litbodendron  member"  cannot  there- 
fore be  obtained.  That  the  Shinammp  frequently  becomes  a 
sandstone  traversed  by  lines  of  pebbles,  and  that  small  lenses 
of  clay  shale  occnr  in  the  midst  of  the  conglomerate  at  one  or 
two  localities  and  even  immediately  at  the  lower  contact,  are 
facts  of  Held  observation.  This  shale,  however,  wherever 
observed,  is  unlike  that  forming  the  beds  below  the  conglom- 
erate, but  resembles  in  essential  particulars  the  beds  occurring 
anywhere  from  one  foot  to  500  feet  above  the  Shinarump  con- 
glomerate and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  formation  containing 
limestone  conglomerate  (Dolores  of  Cross  ;  Leronx,  in  part,  of 
Ward).  In  any  case  the  line  used  by  Ward  to  divide  his  "  Lith- 
odendroQ  member"  from  his  "  teroux  beds"  is  arbitrarily 
drawn,  and  it  seems  better  to  limit  the  Shinammp  conglomer- 
ate to  the  siliceous  stratum  or  strata  immediately  above  the 
chocolate  shales  and  sandstones  (Moencopie). 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  exact  localities 
studied  by  Ward  have  not  been  examined  in  detail  by  other 
observers.  The  following  statement  of  Darton,  however,  bears 
on  this  point: 

"  I  found  this  conglomerate  at  the  base  of  the  '  Lithodendron 
formation,'  well  exposed  five  miles  northeast  of  Winslow,  associ- 
ated with  two  beds  of  sandstone  and  containing  a  large  amount 
of  petrified  wood.  It  was  traced  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Little  Colorado  Valley  to  Holbrook  and  thence  up  the  Bio  Puerco 
to  a  point  conitiderably  beyond  Adamana.  I  did  not  notice  that 
the  conglomerate  occurs  at  various  horizons,  as  stated  by  Ward, 
but  made  no  careful  observations  in  that  connection." — (Bulletin 
4;i5,  IT.  S.  Geol,  Surv.,  p.  40.) 

The  Shinammp  conglomerate,  wherever  observed,  is  wholly 
siliceous  and  gray  to  white,  rarely  brown,  in  tone.  It  varies  in 
textnre  from  conglomerate  with  pebbles  two  inches  or  so  in 
diameter  to  coarse  sandstone;  rarely  to  fine  sandstone.  The 
coarser  phases  are  well  exposed  at  Fort  Defiance,  where  pebbles 
of  red,  black,  and  yellow  quartz  (rarely  chert)  are  mingled  with 
fragments  of  silicified  wood.  AH  the  larger  pebbles  (1/4"  to 
1" ;  occasionally  2")  except  those  of  wood  are  well  rounded, 
and  the  smaller  wood  particles  exhibit  the  same  character. 
The  matrix  is  identical  in  composition  with  the  embedded 
pebbles  and  cobbles.  In  places  the  rock  consists  of  a  solid 
mass  of  pebbles;  elsewhere  a  large  pebble  is  set  in  a  cubic 
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foot  of  Bandatone.  FreqneDtly  a  liue  of  pebbles  is  seen  trav- 
ersing the  aandstone  for  a  dbtance  of  Bereral  feet.  In  places 
the  sandstone  is  loosely  cemented ;  f^enerall;  it  is  tirni,  and 
occasionally  becomes  a  glisteoiDg,  bard  quartzite  conglomerate. 
At  Oak  Springs,  Arizona,  the  constituents  are  pebbles  of  black, 
white  and  red  quartz  and  clialcedon;,  all  well  rounded  and 
attaining  a  size  of  one-half  inch  to  two  inches.  At  Oljato 
subangular  clay  pellets  two  inches  or  less  in  diameter  are  em- 
bedded with  white,  dark  red,  greenish,  and  black  qaartz  and 
chalcedony.  Fragments  of  wood  several  inches  to  several  feet 
in  length  are  present  at  every  locality  visited.  Frequently  the 
wood  is  present  as  logs ;  rarely  it  occurs  as  charcoal.  At  C>l]ato 
some  chips  are  impregnated  with  copper ;  and  at  Leeds,  Dutton 
reports  tliat  horn  silver  occurs  in  the  wood.  The  universal 
presence  of  fossil  wood  constitutes  the  nniqne  feature  of  the 
Shinarump  conglomerate,  and  attracted  the  interest  of  Indians 
long  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  To  the  Pintes,  the 
broken  fossil  logs  are  weapons  of  Shin&rav,  the  Wolf  god,  a 
sort  of  Hercules,  and  Shindrav  Mnkwdnkiint,  as  pointed  out 
by  Powell,  is  the  original  native  name  of  the  Shinarnmp  cliffs. 
Navajos  and  Hopis  explain  the  presence  of  wood  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  fossil  wood  is 
not  confined  to  tne  Shinarump  conglomerate,  but  occurs  at  sev- 
eral horizons  above.  In  fact  two  extensive  accumulations  of 
wood  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  not  yet  described,  occur 
200-400  feet  above  the  conglomerate.  So  far  no  fossil  wood 
has  been  definitely  aligned  to  beds  below  the  Shinarump  eon- 
gloinernte.  Wherever  observed  the  Shinarump  conglomerate 
is  lenticular,  croes-bedded,  often  excessively  so,  aud  variations 
in  structure  and  texture  both  vertical  and  horizontal  are  char- 
acteristic. 

The  descriptions  of  the  Shinarnmp  conglomerate  by  Ives, 
Marcou,  Newberry,  Simpson,  Powell,  Dutton,  Howell,  Mar- 
vine,  Ward,  and  other  observers  in  the  Plateau  Province  differ 
iu  no  essential  from  that  given  above,  and  leave  no  doubt  that 
all  are  speaking  of  the  same  stratum. 

Oriffin  of  the  Conglomerate. 

A  discussion  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  deposition  of  the 
Shinarump  conglomerate  is  reserved  for  another  time,  since  it 
seems  desirable  to  limit  the  present  paper  to  stratigrsphic  con- 
siderations. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  conglomerate  is  sub- 
aerial  in  origin,  was  infinenced  in  deposition  by  fluctuating 
climatic  control,  and  that  the  source  of  the  cotutitDent  pebbles 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  determioed. 

Stratigraphic  Poeition. 
The  Shinarnmp  conglomerate,  together  with    the    shales 
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below,  woe  originally  assigned  by  Powell  to  tbe  lower  TriasBic 

"  This  escarpmeDt  is  capped  by  a  firmlv  cemented  conglomerale 
containing  many  fragments  of  silicified  wood,  and  over  its  sur- 
face are  scattered  many  like  fragments,  and  sometimes  huge  tree 
traoks,  which  are  the  remnants  of  rock  at  one  time  overlying  the 
conglomerate,  but  now  carried  away  by  erosion.  Underlying 
this  cap  are  variegated  Bandstones  and  marls.  The  whole  group 
is  probably  of  lower  Triassic  age."  • 

Walcott  (1879)  placed  the  Sbinarump  conglomerate  definitely 
at  the  base  of  the  Triassic  overlying  the  Permian,  a  deteriuins- 
tion  nsed  by  Button  in  his  Grand  Canyon  and  Zuni  reports. 
Since  the  publication  of  Button's  classics,  the  etratigrapny  of 
the  region  containing  these  beds  has  been  studied  by  Ward 
{1900-01),  by  Woodraff  (1910),  and  by  the  writer  (1909-11). 
Important  data,  chiefly  geographical,  bat  also  of  indirect  strati- 
graphic  valne,  especially  for  the  region  north  of  the  Canyon, 
was  obtained  by  Davis,!  by  Johnson,^  and  by  Huntington  and 
Goldthwait.g 

Ward  conclnded  that  not  only  the  Shinarump  conglomerate, 
bnt  a  large  part  (at  least  700  feet)  of  the  underlying  shales 
(Moencopie)  are  of  Triassic  age.  "  Certain  geologists  hold  that 
the  series  of  beds  which  I  have  included  under  the  name  of 
Moencopie  belong  to  a  different  system  [from  Shinarump]  and 
is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  underlying  Paleozoic  rocks. 
This  view  .  .  .  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  untenable."!  This 
grouping  of  part  of  the  Moencopie  with  the  Shinaramp  con- 
glomerate and  ascribing  them  botli  to  the  Triassic  is  an  inter- 
pretation quite  at  variance  with  that  expressed  by  other 
workers  in  these  fields,  unless  the  descriptions  of  Newberry, 
Maroon  and  Blake  may  be  so  interpreted.  The  chief  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  indeter- 
minate bone  fragments  found  by  the  writer  at  Oljato  no 
fossils  have  been  collected  from  the  Shinarump  conglomerate. 
Its  age  is,  therefore,  to  be  determined  by  a  study  of  its  relations 
to  the  subjacent  and  superjacent  beds,  whose  position  in  the 
time  scale  is  fairly  well  known.  The  evidence  tnns  derived  is 
reasonably  satisfactory  and  the  conclusions  drawn  may,  for  the 
sake  of  dearnesB  in  presentation,  be  stated  at  this  point :  The 
Shinaramp  conglomerate  marks  the  base  of  the  Triassic  of  the 
Plateau  Province.    It  is  separated  from  the  underlying  shales 

■This  Joamal,  toI.t,  pp.  40T-4S8,  18TS. 


Harv.  Coll.,  izzvlH,  No.  5,    1901;  EicnrBioD   to  the  Plateaa  Province  of 
Dtah  and  AriionB,  ibid.,  iIU,  1903. 

tProc.  Boatou  Nat.  Hist.  3ao.,  iiziv,  ISOg,  pp.  135-161. 

JEnrricane  Fault  in  Toqnerville  Diitrict  Utah,  Bull.  Uqb.  Comp.  Zool., 
,  1904.  Geol.  Ser.  vi.  No.  5. 
|D.  S.  Qwil.  Snr.,  Monograph  XLTIII,  p.  32. 
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and  Baadstones  of  Permian  age  by  a  widespread  nDCODformity. 
Above  the  Shinammp  conglomerate  lie  in  apparent  conformity 
a  series  of  calcareoos  and  argillaceous  ebales  with  some  sand- 
atone  and  a  group  of  nniqae  limestone  conglomerates,  all 
deposited  in  apper  Triaesic  time. 

The  setting  of  the  Shinarnmp  conglomerate  in  adjacent 
strata  is  indicated  by  the  followmg  portions  of  selected  sec- 
tions, which  it  will  be  noted  were  measured  at  widely  separated 
localities. 


Tttqaereale  (Htintfngton) 

(Bolt.  0«ol.  Soo.  Am.,  xrUl,  p.  8S9, 

1»07) 
Soft  porpla  and  T«d  shales 
Nodnlar  grmj  ibaJea 
Hard  SIuDanuiip  ooDglomerate  «nd 

Muiditene 
Slight  nnconfonnltj 
Chocolate  ahale  and  sandBtone, 

160'-800' 

Kwfutb  Valbtv  {Waleott) 

(qaot«d  b;  CroBB,  Jour.  0«ol.,  ivi, 
p.  106,  1908} 

Qiay  conglomeiate  and  Bandetone ; 
aoDglomeniite  formed  of  email,  agat- 
ized  pebbles  and  holding  ailicifted 
wood  50' 

Clnconfunnity 

Dark,  reddlah-brown,  shaly  aand- 
BiODeB,  pasaing  into  a  msasive  evenly 
bedded  sandstone  twentj  feet  from 
the  summit  of  the  bed.  Bipple 
marlcB  and  mnd  cracks  Is  npper 
part  135' 

Weal  Fork,  Paria  Creek  (OHderO 
(G»ol.  Snrv.  West  of  100th  meridian, 
iii,  p.  160,  187B) 

Variegated  Rypsiterons  c1«fB,  with 
slllcifled  wood  450' 

White  (to  yellow)  conglomerate,  with 
Bllici&ed  wood,  resting  on  eroded 
anrface  of  member  below         0-76' 

Unconformity 

Chocolate  gypeiferons  claya ;  soft 
chocolate  shale  325-300' 


Tsalfe  (Oregary) 

Shales   and  limeatone  of  Dolores 

formation 
Orey  conglomerate  and  sandstone  with 

with  wood.    Top  of  canyon  wall  60' 


nDeonformity 

Bad,  croM-beddsd  undatone  and 
ahale  SOC-i- 


ChiitUe  {Ortffory) 

Aigillac«onB,  caloareoDS,  and  aren- 
soeoiu  abalet  and  limestones  of 
Dolores  formation  100'  + 

White  sondalone  and  conglomerate 
with  petrified  wood  20f 

Dnoonformitj 

Bed  BondBtons  foiming  oanyon  wall 
100'  + 


Fort  Defianet  (Oreifory) 

Variegated  shales  and  limeotones 

300'  + 

Limestone  conglomerate  10* 

Red ,  brown,  purple  ahalea  SO' 

Qray  sondatone  and  cot^omerate, 
hard,  qnartiOBe  crtMs  -  bedded, 
pebbles  of  qnartc,  qnartzile,  fooail 
wood  80' 

Unconformity 

Sandstone   and    sandy    shales,    red, 


siliciOed  wood  300' 

Gray    conglomerate    with    ailicifled 

wood;  theShinaramp conglomerate 
80 
Unconformity 
Chocolate-colored  shale,  in  part  aandj 
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LaH  Blnjfand  (ou(Auw«(  (ifouwIO 
(O«og.  Sorv.  West  of  lOOtb  msridUn, 

iii,  pp.  2;i'3T3,  187S) 
TarJegntod  gj^ferone  marls       400' 
Shinarninp  conglonierate  oontaiDing 

Hilioiflad  wood 
Qraj  coi^lomerate  irith  luge  qnsn- 

titiee  of  petrified  wood  SO' 

[Uncoil  formitj  not  noted] 
Chocolate,  ftrenaaeoasMid  gypeifetoiie 

abalea  and  uutIs. 


Qyptum  Valley  {Woodruff) 

<Bnll.  471,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrv.,  pp.  62- 

9a,  1910) 
Sand;  variegated  shalea  (Dolores) 


MassiTP   brown,  grittj,  < 

sandstone  (Oljato) 
Unt^onfomiitj  I 


IB-bedded 


Oyo'o  (Grfporv) 

Shales  and   limestone   of   Dolores 

formation 
Gray  grit  to  conglomerate,  quarts 

pebbles  and  fossil  wood.  8S' 

Unoonfonnit; 
Argillaoeons  gray  shales 
■       red,  thii 


Chooolate-re 


,  thin  sandf  shales    36 


NaMina  ((frrgory) 

Variegated  and  shales  with  limestone 

conglomerate  100'  -<■ 

Oiaf    grits    and    conglomerate   and 

wood  40' 

Unconformit; 
Chocolate  sandstone  100'  + 


Ttie  concluBion  stated  above  and  illuatrated  by  the  Bections 
given,  restfl  on  the  following  (acts  of  field  obeervstioD  :  (1)  con- 
tinuity, lithologic  similanty  and  equivalent  age  of  the  beds 
below  the  Shinarump  conglomerate,  (2)  equivalence  of  beds 
above  that  datura,  and  (3)  the  presence  of  a  widely  extended 
unconformity. 

(1)  As  to  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  strata  above  the 
Shinarnmp  conglomerate,  there  is  substantial  ^reenient, 
although  iQconclusLve  evidence  of  unconformity  above  this  bed 
was  noted  by  Woodruff*  on  the  San  Juan  Hiver,  (Jtab,  and 
by  tlie  writer  in  the  Black  Creek  valley,  Arizona.  Everywhere 
these  beds  are  shales  and  marls  with  layers  of  limestone  and 
varying  amounts  of  sandstone  prevailingly  calcareous.  The 
limestone,  usually  a  conglomerate,  possesses  sucli  individuality 
that  lithologic  equivalence  might  be  postulated  on  the  evidence 
of  this  feature  alone,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  forma- 
tion (Dolores  of  Cross;  Leronx,  in  part,  of  Ward,  "  variegated 
shales"  of  other  writers)  should  be  described  in  lerms  which 
apply  efjually  well  to  such  widely,  separated  areas  as  the 
I^  Plata  mountains,  Colorado,  tlie  Moencopie  valley,  Arizona, 
Leronx  Wash,  Arizona,  and  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico 
In  the  course  of  my  work  in  the  Navajo  country,  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  to  trace  these  beds  with  inconsiderable  inter- 
ruptions from  the  Dolore3  River,  Colorado,  to  Holbrook, 
Arizona,  and  from  Echo  Cliffs,  Arizona,  to  Navajo  Church, 
New  Mexico,  an  experience  which  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  at  all  points  the  same  formation  is  present. 

'Woodmfi:  Geology  of  the  Saa  Juan  Oil  Field,  U.  S.  Oeol.  Surr..  Bnl- 
letin  No.  471,  Part  II,  p.  83,  1910. 

Ah.  JotJK.  Sci.— FoDBTH  Sebies,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  308,— April,  1918. 
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Falcontological  evidence  indicatin);  Upper  Triasaic  age  of 
the  strata  overlyinR  the  Shinammp  coDelomerate  rests  on 
fossils  collected  by  Ward  and  Brown  near  Tanners  Croseings,* 
described  by  Lucas;-}-  by  Gane  at  Clay  Hill  on  the  Lower  Sao 
Jnan,  %  fossils  described  by  Lucas ;  §  by  Walcott  in  the  Eanab 
ralley,  fossils  described  by  Eastman  and  Sbimer  ;  |  by  Wood- 
ruff in  the  San  Juan  Oil  Field,1^  fossils  identified  by  Stanton 
and  G-ilinore.  Among  other  coIlectionB  from  these  beds,  and 
all  exhibiting  Triassic  affinities,  are  bones  and  teeth  found  at 
several  localities  on  the  Navajo  reservation  during  the  field 
seasons  1909-1911.  Fossils  fonnd  at  Oljato  in  the  Shinarnmp 
conglomerate  itself  are  too  fragmentary  for  identification. 

The  list  of  fossils  from  the  localities  mentioned  ioclndes  the 
following : 

From  Tanners  Crossing,  Arizona — Heterodontoauchuaganei 
Lucas,  Epiacopoaaurue  Cope,  Metoposaurua  fratai  Lacas, 
PaltBOcUmvs  Cope,  Pldcerma  h^aternus  Lucas ;  from  Clay 
Hill,  Utah — Heterodontosuchits  ganei  Lucas ;  from  Kanab, 
Utah  and  Arizona — Vertebrates,  PKoiidophorua,  several 
LepidotusW^^  forms:  Invertebrates,  ammonitoid  fragment, 
Candona  (!)  Bogergii  Jones,  Estheria  ovata  I^ea ;  from  San 
Juan  Oil  Field,  Utah — Unio  crUtonenaia  Meek()),  Viviparua 
(!)  sp.,  fragments  of  reptilian  bone. 

(2)  The  beds  below  the  Shinarump  conglomerate,  while 
varying  greatly  in  masaiveness  and  relative  proportions  of  shale 
and  sandstone,  have  been  recognized  by  all  observers  as  equiva- 
lents throughout  the  extent  of  the  Plateau  Province.  At  nearly 
all  localities  where  I  have  observed  these  beds  they  are  shales 
and  shaly  sandstones  of  characteristic  color,  composition,  and 
type  of  stratification,  and  the  sections  at  Shinarump  Cliffs, 
Utah,  Little  Colorado  Valley,  Arizona,  Gypsum  Creek,  Utah, 
and  Bonito  Valley,  Arizona,  might  be  interchanged  without 
detection  so  far  as  general  features  are  concerned ;  hut  at  other 
localities,  especially  Canyon  de  Chelly,  the  upper  shales  at 
least  are  replaced  by  massive,  cross-bedded  sandstone.** 
This  change  of  character  is  fortunately  not  confusing  so  far 
as  stratigraphic   position   is   concerned,   for   the   top   of  the 

<U.  S.  Qeol.  Sarr.,  HouoKraptt  XLYllt,  p.  15. 

tSewnce,  vol.  liv,  p.  876,  1901;  U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.,  Proo.,  vol.  xxvii, 
pp.  19S-BS,  1004. 

t  Cross,  Jonr.  Qeol.,  vol,  ivi,  p.  118,1908. 

{?  ThiB  Jonrnal,  vol.  »i,  pp.  809-400,  1898. 

(Cross,  Jonr.  Qeol.,  xvi,  p.  107,  1908. 

1  Geology  of  the  San  Juan  Oil  Field,  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bnlletin  No.  471, 
pt.  ii.  p.  85,  1910. 

••Datton:  Znni  Platean,  p.  188-7;  and  Barton,  Ball etin  436,  0.  S.  Geol. 
Snrr.,  plate  IV,  are  In  »rror  in  BBBiiming  that  the  maBsive  walls  and  com- 
manding towers  of  Canyon  de  Chelly  and  Canyon  del  Hnerto  are  cut  in 
Wingate  (TriasHio  !  or  Jataeslo)  sandatonf . 
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Permiftn  (Moencopie)  is  marked  at  this  locality  by  an  uncon- 
formity, immediately  above  whicli  the  Shinarnmp  conglomerate 
occnrs  with  all  its  distinguishing  features. 

The  shales  and  sandstonea  below  the  Shinammp  conglom' 
erate  are  assigned  to  the  Permian  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  collec- 
tions of  Walcott*  in  the  Kanab  valley,  Utah.  At  this  locality 
foesils  were  obtained  from  impure  limeetones  and  arenaceous 
shales  in  the  midst  of  a  series  851  feet  in  thickness,  terminated 
above  by  the  unconformity  marking  the  base  of  the  Shinarump 
conglomerate,  and  below  by  the  upper  limestone  of  the  Anbrey 
group  (Kaibab  limestone  of  Darton).  Twenty-three  genera 
represented  by  thirty-four  species  and  including  Pentaorinut^ 
Mytilvfi,  Pleurophorittf  Schisodue,  Jiakewgllia,  Pteria, 
Ltngula  mytiloidea,  Diacina  nitida,  RhynchonMa  lUtOy  were 
found  to  occur  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  strata.  The  lower 
chocolate-colored  limestone  lumished  specimens  of  Myalina, 
Sehisodus,  Nucula,  Avicvlopecten,  MurckUonia,  Jfattcopsu 
and  Goniatitet.  While  fossils  at  numerous  other  localities 
where  the  Permian  is  exposed  are  much  to  he  desired,  yet  the 
unmistakable  evidence  from  Kanab  taken  in  connection  with 
lithologic  similarity  and  the  unconformable  position  of  these 
beds  below  the  Shinammp  conglomerate,  furnishes  fairly  satis- 
factory determinations  of  age  relationship. 

(3)  The  unconformity  between  the  Permian  (Moencopie) 
and  the  Shinarump  conglomerate  has  been  recognized 
repeatedly.    Gilbert  states :  f  • 

"  The  Shinarump  conglomerate,  although  remarkably  persistent 
for  a  conglomerate,  tbinaout  and  disappears  at  a  number  of  points, 
and  at  the  margins  of  its  areas  it  is  evident  to  the  eye  that  it 
occupies  depressions  of  the  surface  on  which  it  rests." 

Button  remarks :  X 

"In  the  Permian,  Trias,  and  Jura  we  find  instances  of  those 
peculiar  unconformitieH  by  erosion  without  any  unconformity  of 
dip  in  the  beds.  Perhaps  the  moat  widely  spread  occurrence  of 
this  kind  is  the  contact  of  the  summit  of  the  Permian  with  the 
Shinarump  conglomerate  which  forme  the  base  of  the  Trias. 
Wherever  this  horizon  is  exposed  this  unconformity  ia  generally 
manifest." 

Huntingtoog  notes  the  unconformity  in  a  meadured  section 
at  Toquerville  ;  Walcott  describes  and  figures  the  unconform- 
ity  between   Paria   and  House  Koek  Springs,  TJtah,|  where  a 

•  This  JonrnBl,  vol.  iK,  pp.  231-2S,  1880. 

f  Oeology  of  Ibe  Henry  MonntainB,  p.  8. 

i  U.  3.  Geol.  Sarv.,  Monograph  II,  p.  211. 

§  Bull.  Oeol.  Soc.  Am.,  zviii,  p.  383,  IWT. 

|Ibid.,i,  pp.  63-64,  1890. 
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cliff  of  Permian  shales  buried  by  conglomerate  indiiiatee  a  long 
erosion  interval.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  westward  from 
Rouse  Rock  Springe  across  the  Kaibab  fold,  not  only  the 
npper  sandstonea  of  the  Permian,  but  also  the  conglomerate  is 
absent,  thus  bringing  the  Triassic  shales  in  immediate  contact 
with  Permian  shales,  and  removing  those  features  which  most 
clearly  indicate  an  erosion  interval.  Davis*  iignres  the  uncon- 
formity at  TeilowBtone  Springs,  previously  noted  by  Dutton,  t 
and  I  nave  seen  it  at  several  localities  including  those  already 
mentioned. 

An  unconformity  below  the  Shinarump  conglomerate  was 
not  reported  by  Ward  nor  by  Barton  along  the  line  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  and  my  rapid  reconnaissance  of  parts  of  the  same 
region  led  to  no  satisfactory  results.  Likewise  no  conclusive 
evidence  of  unconformity  wba  obtained  in  the  San  Jnan  Oil 
Field  either  by  Woodruff  or  by  me.  It  may  be  that  the  uncon- 
formity does  not  exist  on  these  borders  of  the  Plateau  Province ; 
but  it  is  also  possible  that  its  presence  may  have  been  over- 
looked. An  unconformity  without  change  of  dip,  especially  in 
places  where  the  conglomeratic  phases  are  absent  and  wbere 
the  rocks  approach  uniformity  in  color,  may  escape  notice 
during  the  rapid  traverses  incident  to  reconnaissance.  In  any 
c-ise  tlie  abrupt  traueition  from  the  characteristic  Permian  beds 
to  the  unique  series  lying  immediately  above  indicates  a 
marked  change  in  physical  conditions,  and  even  in  the  absence 
of  direct  proof  the  existence  of  an  unconformity  might  be 
postulated. 

In  this  connection  I  must  dissent  from  any  general  accept- 
ance of  the  statement  of  Ward  that  the  Shinarump  con- 
glomerate "contains  somewhat  lai^e  but  always  well-worn 
pebbles  and  cobbles  derived  from  the  underlying  formations."* 
At  no  place  in  Utah,  Arizona,  or  New  Mexico,  have  I  observed 
in  the  Moencopie  material  from  which  the  quartz  pebbles  of 
the  Sliuiammp  conglomerate  may  have  been  derived.  In  fact, 
the  origin  of  snch  quantities  of  siiiceons  material  at  this  horizon 
is  so  far  an  unsolved  problem. 

Correlation. 

The  relation  of  the  Shinarump  conglomerate  to  the  Triassic 
strata  of  southwestern  Colorado  has  been  discussed  by  CrosB,J 
whose  detailed  studies  of  the  mountains  of  sonthern  Colorado 
have  furnished  a  series  of  stratigrauhic  units  which  have  greatly 
facilitated  field  work  in  the  Navajo  country.  The  equivalent's 
of  the  La  PUta,  McElmo,  and  Dolores  formations  of  Colorado 

•Bnll.  Mas.  Comp.  Zool.,  Harv.  Coll.,  vol.  illi,  p.  15,  ^,  5. 

t  U.  S.  Qeol.  Snrv. ,  Monogruph  II,  pp.  44-80. 

j  Jour.  Qeol.,  vol.  ivi,  IK®. 
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are  widely  expoeed  in  southern  Utah,  northeastern  Arizona, 
and  northweatern  New  Mexico.     The  typical  Shinarump  con- 

f glomerate,  however,  does  not  appear  in  Uie  aecHoos  so  far  pnb- 
iehed  for  the  San  Juan  country.  In  diflCDBeingitsabeence  Cross* 
suggested  that  the  Shinarnmp  conglomerate  may  be  represented 
in  Colorado  by  the  "  Saunan  conglomerate^'  fonnd  in  the 
midst  of  the  Dolores  (Leroux,  in  part,  of  Ward)  (Triassic)  for- 
mation,— a  view  which  has  served  the  nsefnl  porpose  of  a 
working  hypothesis. 

The  "  Sanrian  conglomerate,"  a  rock  consisting  typically  of 
elongated  pebbles  of  limestone  frequently  accompaniea  by  chert 
(the  "mortar  beds"  of  Ward),  occurs  at  each  of  the  many  local- 
ities where  the  Dolores  is  exposed.  Several  beds  are  present, 
Qsnally  gronped  in  the  middle  or  lower  half  of  this  formation. 
Identity  of  position,  composition,  structure,  and  fossil  content, 
leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  these  limestones  extend  from 
the  La  Plata  mountains  to  the  Little  Colorado,  and  from  Lee's 
Ferry  to  Fort  Wingate.  Wherever  observed,  the  "  Saurian 
conglomerate"  occurs  in  the  midst  of  vari^ated  shales  and  is 
above,  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  above,  the  Shinarnmp 
conglomerate. 

The  evidence  so  far  collected  from  the  entire  area  nnder  dis- 
cnssiou  has  led  to  complete  agreement  on  the  part  of  Crosef 
and  the  writer,  that  the  Shinarnmp  conglomerate  is  not  repre- 
sented in  the  Dolores  of  southwestern  Colorado,  and  that  the 
"  Saurian  conglomerate "  layers  of  the  Dolores  lie  above  the 
Shinarump  in  the  San  Jnan  valley.  The  Shinarnmp  may  not 
have  extended  beyond  the  Plateau  Province,  but  may  have 
been  removed  during  the  pre-Dolores  erosion  interval,  demon- 
strated by  Cross,  the  extent  and  significance  of  which  for  the 
Plateau  Province  I  propose  to  discnss  in  another  connection. 

The  stratigraphic  location  of  the  Shinarump  conglomerate 
involves  the  position,  extent,  and  age  of  the  underlying  shales 
and  sandstone  (Moencopie  of  Ward).  In  regard  to  these  beds 
some  confusion  exists  in  the  literature  because  no  attempt  was 
mode  by  Ward  to  harmonize  his  studies  with  the  reealts  ob- 
tained by  Powell,  Dntton,  Gilbert,  and  Walcott,  and  because 
the  preliminary  conclusions  of  Cross^  were  substantially  modi- 
fied ae  the  result  of  later  Btudy.§ 

Mv  observations  on  this  point  are  in  accord  with  the  results 
of  Ward's  study  ;  that  upwards  of  700  feet  of  chocolate  shales 
and  sandstone  (Moencopie)  rest  unconformably  upon  the  "Upper 
Aubrey"  (Eaibab  limestone  of  Darton)  Carboniferous,  and  are 

•Idem,  pp.  131-123. 

t  Private  commmiicntioil,  Fsbmal^  10, 1913. 
i  Boll.  Geol.  Soo.  Amer.,  toI.  ti,  p.  463,  1906. 
§  Jour.  Oeol.,  vol.  zvi,  p.  Ill,  llKB. 
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capped  by  the  Shinarnmp  conglomerate.  However,  as  regards 
the  vertical  extent  of  the  Permian  beds,  I  am  unable  to  assent 
to  the  conclosioQ  of  Ward,  who  considered  it  "  verj  probable 
that  the  lower  portion  of  the  Moencopie  beds  belongs  to  the 
Permian."  *  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it 
appears  to  me  better  to  oBsign  all  strata  between  the  "  Upper 
Anbrey  "  (Kalbab  limestone)  and  the  Shinarump  conglomerate 
to  the  Permian.  This  conclusion  is  in  harmony  with  Walcott's 
stadies  and  with  the  views  of  Cross  and  coincides  with  the 
results  obtained  by  tracing  of  outcrops  southeastward  from 
the  month  of  the  Little  Colorado. 

In  the  discnssion  of  the  stratigraphy  in  the  San  Juan  Oil 
Field, t  the  Oljato  sandstone  member  la  ascribed,  with  consider- 
able hesitation,  by  WoodroS,  to  the  Permian.  This  was  done 
after  a  conference  with  the  present  writer,  and  quite  with  my 
approval.  While  we  both  recognize  the  distinctive  character 
of  this  bed.  yet  it  seemed  "  out  of  plac«,"  and  on  the  whole 
it  was  thongnt  best  to  treat  it  as  the  upper  member  of  the  sand- 
etones  which  form  snch  a  prominent  part  of  the  lower  "  Red 
Beds"  along  the  San  Jnan.  Massive  tan  sandstones  underlie 
the  Oljato  and  the  evidence  of  unconformity  is  not  at  all  clear. 
Later  field  studies  have  led  me  to  the  belief  that  the  Oljato 
sandstone  member  may  be  whollv  or  in  part  the  Shinarump  con- 

tlomerate, — an  interpretation  wnich  does  not  conflict  with  the 
eld  evidence  and  is  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Plateau  country  as  a  whole. 

Chni^ation. 

The  extension  of  field  work  over  the  previously  unexplored  area 
between  the  San  Juan  River  and  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  and  east 
of  the  Little  Colorado  River  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Shinarump 
conglomerate  of  Powell  is  practically  coextensive  with  the 
province ;  that  it  occupies  the  base  of  the  Triatsie  and  serves 
as  a  datum  plane  for  stratigraphic  work  in  this  area ;  that  the 
strata  below  are  Permian,  and  that  the  strata  above  are  Upper 
Triassic ;  that  the  conglomerate  itself  is  Triassic,  but  whether 
Upper  Triassic  or  older  is  undetermined. 
TfU«  XTnivMBlt;. 
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Art.  XXXVI. — A  Danger  to  be  Guarded  Against  in  Making 
Mineral  Separations  hy  Means  of  Heavy  Solutions;  by 

W.    F.    HiLLRBBAND. 

That  one  or  aoother  of  the  heavy  liquids  and  eolutions  used 
for  makinjc  mineral  separations  acts  chemically  on  a  few  min- 
erals has  long  been  known.  Thas,  the  solution  of  potasBinra 
and  mercuric  iodides,  known  ae  Sonatadt's  or  Thonlet's  solu- 
tion, attacks  metals  and  probably  certain  oxides  and  snlphides. 
Kohrbach's  solution  of  barinm  and  mercuric  iodides  probably 
has  similar  action.  Klein's  solution  of  cadminm-boro-tungstate 
decomposes  carbonates  as  well  as  attacks  metals.  Boobtless 
others  nave  their  specific  effects. 

So  far  as  known,  the  actions  hitherto  obserred  have  resulted 
beyond  doubt  in  complete  solution  or  profound  disruption  of 
the  mineral  subject  to  attack,  but  such  action,  being  easily 
noticed,  involves  no  serious  risk.  I  have  now  to  record  an 
instance  in  which  the  attack  involves  a  chemical  interchange 
between  heavy  solution  and  mineral  without  producing  any 
alteration  in  the  latter,  that  is  visible  to  the  eye. 

There  was  sent  me  for  examination,  some  two  years  aji;o,  by 
the  Foote  Mineral  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  a  canary-yellow 
crystallized  mineral  from  Paradox  Valley,  Montrose  County, 
Colorado,  wbioh  was  supposed  to  be  camotite,  this  being  essen- 
tially hydrous  potassium -uranium  vanadate.  This  mineral 
proved  to  be  vei^  similar  to  camotite  in  composition,  but  with 
calcium  replacing  potassium.  Later,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
parify  some  of  it  by  the  potassinm-mercnric  iodide  solution, 
bat  analysis  then  gave  for  it  the  composition  of  camotite. 
Suspecting  the  reason,  another  specimen  was  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which  was  analyzed  in  its  original  state,  the 
other  after  action  upon  it  of  the  heavy  solution  for  18  hours 
and  complete  removal  of  the  mercury  salt.  This  was  found  to 
have  loet  most  of  its  calcium  and  to  have  taken  np  the  exact 
equivalent  of  potassium.  The  composition  of  tbe  two  portions 
with  respect  to  the  major  constituents  is  shown  below,  a  nam* 
ber  of  minor  elements  being  disr^iarded,  also  the  qnartzy 
gangue. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  material  analyzed  in  this  case 
was  a  mixture,  the  copper  belonging  in  great  part  if  not  alto- 
gether to  a  greenish  vanadate,  to  which  probably  a  portion  of 
the  calcinm  also  belongs. 

The  only  essential  change  in  the  composition  of  the  mineral 
appears  to  be  with  reepect  to  the  calcium  and  water.  The 
molecular  ratio  of  CaO-f  K,0  in  the  two  portions  is  954  to  952, 
indicating  exactly  equivalent  replacement  of  calcium  by  potas- 
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Ifinenl  treated  bj 

Hinenl  nntnated.  Tboolet  solatioi). 

Per  cent  Per  oeot 

V^, 18-08  18-31 

U(X 63-71  55*37 

CaO 6-ao  1-72 

K,0 -24  6-08 

CuO 4-l«  4-22 

SiO    P0..BaO,       1 

AlA,  MgO,  Na,0    f    ^"  **^ 

H,0  and  lose 16-21  12-39 


fiiiim.  The  decrease  in  the  water  content  of  the  treated  portion 
uractically  acconntB  for  the  somewhat  higher  values  for  van«- 
dinm  and  nranium  in  it.  The  difference  in  the  water  values 
may,  however,  not  be  real,  eince  it  is  now  known  that  tlie  water 
content  of  the  mineral  may  vary  several  per  cent,  according  as 
the  weather  is  dry  or  hamid.  Striking  is  the  fact  that  the 
copper  does  not  eeem  to  have  been  affected  by  the  heavy  solu- 
tion. Whether  complete  replacement  of  tlie  calcium  would 
have  resnlted  from  longer  treatment  has  not  been  determined 
by  reason  of  lack  of  material  and  opportnnity.  It  was  noted 
in  earlier  tests  of  treated  specimens  that  the  calcinm  had  not 
been  wholly  displaced.  This  is  in  agreement  with  the  obser- 
vation that  the  copper  vanadate  probably  carries  calcinm,  and, 
since  the  copper  of  that  mineral  nas  not  anffered  removal,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  whatever  other  bases  it  may  carry  were 
also  retained. 

The  yellow  calcinm  mineral,  when  treated  witli  Thottlet 
solation,  showed,  aceordine  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Merwin,  a  decrease  in 
the  optic  axial  angle  of  25°  as  compared  with  untreated  mate- 
rial of  approximately  the  same  state  of  hydration. 

Tlie  observation  detailed  above  shows  how  important  it  is 
in  the  use  of  heavy  sohitions  to  assure  oneself  that  chemical 
changes  of  the  kind  shown  are  not  incurred.  Question  natur- 
ally arises  as  to  the  validity  of  the  compositions  that  have  been 
assigned  to  one  and  another  mineral  wnich  has  been  separated 
from  others  by  heavy  solutions  before  analysis. 

The  calcium  carnotite  experimented  with  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  tuyamunite  of  Nenadkevich*  and  will  form  the 
basis  for  detailed  description  by  Mr.  Merwin  and  myself  in  a 
later  paper. 


"Ball.  Acad.  Soi.  St.  Petenbnrg,  I&IS,  p.  046. 
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Abt.  XXXVII. — Tvso  Variettea  of  Gateiovolborthite  (f  J  from 
Eastern  Utah  ;  by  W.  F.  Hillebband  and  H.  E.  Mebwin. 

About  nine  or  ten  vears  ago  Mr.  J.  M.  Bontwell  brought  to 
the  United  States  Cfeological  Snrvey  specimenB  of  minerals 
from  a  mioing  prospect  near  Kichardeon,  in  the  canyon  of 
Grand  Kiver,  Southeastern  Utah.  One  of  these,  yellow-green 
iu  color,  was  found  to  be,  on  the  baeis  of  quantitative  tests  by 
one  of  ufl  (H.)  in  the  Survey  laboratory,  a  hydrous  vanadate  of 
copper;  the  other,  greenish  yellow,  a  hydrous  arseno-vauadate 
of  copper  and  calcium.  These  minerals  have  been  referred  to 
in  pnnt*  by  Mr.  Bontwell,  but  the  analyses  were  not  published, 
since  it  was  expected  that  more  material  would  become  avail- 
able for  study.  This  hope  was  not  realized  and  most  of  the 
specimens  were  later  destroyed  by  fire. 

Soon  after  first  sight  of  the  minerals  one  of  us  (H.)  saw,  in 
the  Utah  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis  in  1904, 
splendid  spectiiiens  of  what  seemed  to  be  one  or  both  of  these 
minerals,  but  nothing  definite  could  be  learned  as  to  their 
source,  nor  is  it  known  what  became  of  them. 

A  "  green  encrusting  mineral "  called  volborthite  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Quarterly  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  (vol. 
iii,  No.  3,  1909)  as  having  been  found  in  a  mining  prospect, 
now  abandoned,  at  or  near  Garos  (Garo  ?)  in  Park  County, 
Colorado,  and  it  was  said  that  tine  specimens  were  exhibited  at 
the  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis.  From  the  imperfect  descrip- 
tion it  would  seem  as  if  this  might  be  related  to  or  identical 
with  one  of  the  minerals  from  Utati. 

Within  the  past  two  years  we  have  received  from  the  Foote 
Mineral  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  a  mineral  on  sandstone  from 
Paradox  Valley,  Montrose  County,  Colorado,  which  is  beyond 
doubt  identical  with  one  of  Mr.  Boutwell's  minerals,  as 
revealed  by  recent  comparison  with  the  microscope. 

It  seems  then  timely  to  put  on  record  onr  present  knowledge 
of  the  minerals,  although  the  analyses  made  long  ago  by  one 
of  us  (H.)  lead  to  no  clearly -defined  formulas.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  only  Mr.  Boutwell's  material  has  been 
analyzed.  In  the  case  of  the  yellow  green  mineral  the  anal- 
yses had  to  be  made  on  as  little  as  0-2,  O'li),  and  013  grams, 
respectively,  of  the  scrapings  and  pickings  from  the  sandstone 
on  which  it  occurred.  For  the  greenish  yellow  mineral  two 
half-gram  portions  were  available,  each  yielding  about  0*4 
gram  of  soluble  components.  But  for  neitlier  mineral  was  the 
solnble  matter  solely  the  mineral  under  study.  Small  amounts 
of  carbonates  and  perhaps  silicate  of  copper  were  included 
"  O.  S.  Geol.  SnrvBy,  Bulletin  260,  pp.  205-2W. 
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besides  ferric  and  other  oxides,  foreign  to  the  vanadates,  but 
complicating  the  analysis  and  interfering  with  dedQctions, 

Both  minerals  occnr,  sometimes  on  the  same  hand  specimen, 
in  rosettes  and  patches  of  minute  reticulated  scales  on  surfaces 
of  sandstone,  often  intimately  associated  witli  thin  coatings 
and  stains  of  other  copper  minerals— carbonates  and  possibly 
cbrysocolla — which  made  it  impossible  to  secure  tnaterial  of 
great  pniity  for  analysis.  Mr.  Boutwell  mentions  occasional 
"carnotite  and  small  yellow  crystals,  slightly  darker  than  this 
carnotite."  as  being  "intimately  associated  with  the  green 
crystals,''  but  we  have  observed  neither  of  these  on  the  speci- 
mens now  available.  The  rosette  forms  spoken  of  are  often 
distributed  singly,  but  more  often  grouped  and  intermingled, 
presenting  then  a  very  handsome  appearance,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  yellow  green  mineral. 

1.  YdUno-Green  Variety. — Rosettes  and  patches  of  reticu- 
lated scales.  The  aggregates  have  a  dark  yellow-green  color 
(TG),  Shade  1,  of  the  Bradley  Color  Scale.*  In  powder  and 
in  scales  nnder  the  microscope  the  color  is  brilliant  green 
yellow  (GT).  But  few  data  as  to  crystalline  form  could  be 
obtained  from  the  material  from  Paradox  Valley,  Colorado, 
bat  that  from  Kichardson,  Utah,  furnished  a  few  triangular, 
hexagonal  and  elongated  scales,  which,  within  the  limits  of 
error  (3°),  possessed  hexagonal  symmetry.  However,  the  min- 
eral is  not  hexagonal,  bat  probably  monoclinic,  as  the  optical 
study  showed.  On  account  of  the  aggregated  character  of  the 
material  nothing  definite  can  be  said  concerning  the  hardness 
and  cleavage  of  the  mineral,  although  the  thinnest  scales 
appear  to  be  cleavage  fragments.  Lack  of  material  of  sufiSc- 
ient  purity  prevented  the  aeterraination  of  the  specilic  gravity. 

An  opbc  axis  and  the  bisectrix  7  emerge  at  angles  of  abont 
50"  in  air  on  opposite  sides  of  the  norm^  to  the  plane  of  the 
scales.  The  optic  axis  is  strongly  dispersed,  with  the  red 
fringe  of  the  hyperbola  on  the  convex  side.  Measurements 
of  tne  optical  axial  angle,  2?,  gave  the  following  average 
results  from  valaes  that  varied  5°  for  different  sections :  in 
Li-light  68",  Na-light  83",  Tl-light  89".  .  The  mineral  is,  there- 
fore, optically  positive  for  red  aud  negative  for  violet.  The 
measurements  indicate  that  the  bisectrices  are  dispersed. 
Determination  of  the  extinction  position  of  plates  for  light  of 
different  colors  established  the  essential  coincidence  of  the 
optic  planes  for  all  colors,  although  most  sections  do  not  extin- 
guish completely  in  white  ligiit.  The  disfiersion  is,  then, 
inclined,  and  the  mineral  is  probably  monoclinic.  The  indices 
of  refraction,  a  and  ^,  for  Na-hght,  measured  by  immer- 
sion in  highly  refracting  liquids,  are  2*01  and  2*05.  7  calcu* 
lated  ^  2-10. 
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The  extremely  stroDg  incliDed  dispersion  is  notewortli;. 
Between  the  optic  axes  for  Li-iight  and  Tl-liglit  there  are 
angles  of  28°  and  7°.  Tbe  axis  emerging  in  the  field  of  the 
microscope  is  dispersed  7°.  The  bisectrices  are  dispersed  18°. 
The  plane  of  the  optic  axes  bisects  tbe  angle  of  the  triangular 
plates.  This  relation  and  inclined  dispersion  are  strong  evi- 
dence of  nionoclinic  symmetry.  The  absorption  of  light  by 
the  crystals  was  studied  in  a  general  way  by  observing  them 
in  light  of  different  wave  lengths.  So  sharp  absorption  bands 
were  disclosed  and  there  is  little  absorption  in  the  nright  part 
of  the  spectrum,  hnt  beyond  530/*^  and  630ai>m  absorption  in 
all  three  of  the  principal  directions  increases  steadily  and 
sensibly  equally,  except  that  beyond  i70ftfi  differences  are 
noticeable. 

3.  Oreeniah  Yellow  Variety. — The  arsenical  variety  of  the 
mineral  has  the  same  reticulate  appearance  as  that  just  de- 
scribed. The  color  is  dnll  green  (O,  shades  I  and  2),  and  is  in 
some  cases  only  a  thin  tilm  covering  crystals  of  the  yellow- 
green  mineral.  This  fact  was  not  known  when  the  analyses 
were  made,  hence  it  is  possible  that  the  composition  found  rep- 
resents a  mixture.  Under  the  microscope  tne  green  crusts  are 
seen  to  be  very  minnte,  donbly  refracting  crystals  of  refractive 
index  about  1-92.  They  absorb  at  the  ends  of  the  spectrum, 
Hoticeably  beyond  500/i/i  and  660;tft.  This  mineral  is  pseodo- 
morphic  after  the  yellow-green  variety. 

Tellow-Qreen  Qrem -Yellow 

PercantBges  Hoi.  Batio      Peroent^eB-  Mol.  Bntto 

V.O, 30-6*l  18-0*1 

As.0 1-t    f  176                  \T2*\        168 

P.O. -3    )  -8    J 

CnO 48-4*"l  37-1* 

CaO 3-9*  I  16-3 

BaO 2-7 

MgO -3 

^:::::::-\    -'J  -J 

HjO.lOfi"- 1-8  100  10  55 

H0,106°-l- 8-4  356  43  238 

S^::::;::::;:::     ^:J  \    •»         :?  [    - 

Fe.O, -8  -6 

Md.O.  )       

Co.O.   \  t   3-3 

Ai,o; )   

lOO'O  1  OO'O 

'Mean  of  two  oloael;  •Kreeing  raolte. 

t  Ab  weighed  after  preoipitation  together.     OrigiDal  condition  onknown. 
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Analyses  and  DiacuMion, — In  calculating  the  analytical 
resnite  shown  on  the  precedinj^  pi^e  there  waa  dedncted  30-6 
percent  of  matter  inBoloble  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid  in  the  case 
of  the  Tellow-greea  mineral,  and  13*5  per  cent  in  the  other, 
and  calculating  to  100.  The  original  analytical  enmmstions 
■were  9ft'5  and  101  respectively. 

If  CO,  and  SiO,  are  allowed  for  as  normal  carbonates  and 
metasilicates,  an  assnmption  not  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
facts,  bnt  the  beet  that  can  be  made,  the  molecular  ratios 


BO     ! 

H,0  total 

:      H,0, 

Mow  IDS' 

3-73 

2-6 

9  03 

4-37 

1-75 

1-42 

TeIIow'gre«n l 

Green-yellow 1 

In  view  of  the  character  of  the  material  analyzed  and  the 
doabt  expressed  a  little  above  as  to  the  homogeneity  of  one 
of  the  samples,  the  above  ratios  do  not  permit  us  to  decide  that 
the  two  minerals  should  receive  different  formulae.  The  differ- 
ence is  most  marked  in  the  water,  but  nnder  the  circumstances 
this  should  not  force  a  decision,  especially  since  we  know  noth- 
ing, in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  function  of  the  water — whether 
truly  water  of  crystallization  or  in  its  amount  a  function  of  atmos- 
pheric hnmiditv  and  temperature — nor,  in  the  second  place, 
now  much  of  ft  is  to  be  assigned  to  contaminating  minerals. 
Until  better  material  and  better  analyses  are  available  we  pre- 
fer to  regard  the  minei-als  as  related  to  each  other  and  of  the 
same  type  formula,  the  green  derived  from  the  yellow  by  par- 
tial replacement  of  V,0,  by  A8,0,  and  of  CuO  by  CaO, 

When  it  comes  to  establishing  the  relationship  of  these  min- 
erals to  others  already  known,  difficulty  arises  also.  Unques- 
tionably the  nearest  known  relative  is  calciovolborthite,  for 
which,  on  the  basis  of  widely  divergent  analyses,  Dana  gives 
the  formula  4(Cu,0a)O.V,O..H,O. 

Optical  data  concerning  calciovolborthite  are  entirely  lack- 
ing. We  do  not  feel  inatitied  in  making  new  species  out  of  the 
mmerals  herein  described,  but  choose  to  refer  them  both  for  the 
present  to  calciovolborthite,  assigning  that  name  to  the  yellow- 
green  variety  and  arsenical  calciovolborthite  to  the  greenish- 
yellow  derivative. 

The  original  belief  of  one  of  us  (H.)  as  published  by  Mr. 
Boutwell,  that  the  arsenical  variety  is  a  new  species,  distinct 
from  tlie  other,  we  do  not  care  to  press,  although  it  may  prove 
to  be  so. 

As  to  the  name  calciovolborthite,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it 
ever  came  to  be  applied  originally  by  Rammelsberg,*  since  the 
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iniaeral  called  by  it  differs  fandamentally  from  volborthotite, 
altbongh  the  latter  is  also  a  copper  vanadate.  It  is  very  nnfor- 
tnnate  that  a  name  so  inappropriate  and  misleading  shonld 
have  been  friven. 

In  1908  J.  Antipoff*  gave  in  Bnesian  a  very  unsatisfactory 
deseription  of  a  new  occurrence  of  uranium  and  vanadium 
minerab  at  Tnya  Muyun,  a  hill  in  the  Alai  Mountains,  in  the 
province  of  Ferghana,  iinssian  Turkestan. 

One  of  the  minerals  mentioned  is  regarded  as  allied  to  vol- 
bortbite,  and  is  called  Turkestan  volbortbite,  although  it 
approaches  calcio volbortbite  far  more  closely  in  composition, 
as  the  figures  below  show : 

V,0, 4103 

MoO, -23 

CuO 29-45 

CaO 20-40 

Xo\\ -» 

SiO, rio 

H,0 4-65 

99-56 

The  formula  assigned  by  the  author  is 

(VOJ.Cu,Ca,.2H,0. 

Later,  in  1909,  E.  Nenadkevitcbf  described,  as  the  predom- 
inating vanadium  mineral  at  the  same  locality,  another  vana- 
date under  the  name  turanite,  and  assigned  to  it  the  formula 
5CuO.V,0,.2H,0.  It  is  said  to  occnr  as  compact  or  radiating, 
olive-green,  spherical  concretions  and  kidney-like  crusts  in  cav- 
ities of  malachite  and  ore-bearing  limestone. 

Bnrean  of  StandudB  and  Geoph^BicAl  Lobo- 

ralor;  of  the  CarDegia  Inatitatiou. 

Woahiagton,  D.C.Feb. 

•  Ooniii  Jonmd,  it,  SSn-Sd?,  1908.    Through  Neaea  Jahrb.  fUr  MId.,  elc, 
ii.  p.  87,  ref.,  1909. 
f  Bull.  Aoftd.  Sci.,  St.  Peterabnrg,  1900, 185-166. 
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Abt.  XXXVlil. — Some  Interesting  Mineral  Ooeurreneee  at 
Princeton,  N'.  J. ;   by  Aubsd  C.  Ha-wkin8. 

[Costaibntloiu  frem  tbe  Qeologloal  Depaitmmt  of  Princeton  nnivendfy.] 

Bbosnt  geological  inveetigatioos  nndertakeD  by  the  writer 
in  the  vicinity  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  hare  brought  to  light  the 
preeence  of  certain  unasnal  mineral  depoeito  there,  for  eome 
time  known  to  exist,  but  not,  until  now,  stadied  in  any  detail. 
The  mineral  epeciee  afforded  are  interesting  both  in  their 


Fia.  1,  Brookite. 


FlO.  8,  Umetiite. 


geological  and  mineralogical  associations  and  in  their  crystallo- 
graphic  development. 

The  rocks  in  the  section  of  New  Jesrey  herein  mentioned  are 
the  shales  and  sandstones,  with  associated  diabase,  belonging  to 
the  Triassic  system.  Quarries  within  the  town  of  Pnnceton 
have  recently  exposed  intensely  hrecciated  areas  of  very  lim- 
ited extent,  marking  crushed  zones  in  the  dense  sandatone 
layers,  "Within  these  breccias  the  mineral  species  here  de- 
scribed occur,  occupying  the  spaces  between  the  anenlar  grains 
of  the  crushed  and  shattered  rock.  The  crystals  obtained  are 
small  bnt  often  exceedingly  brilliant  and  gem-like. 
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Oeology. — There  are  three  principal  joint  directions,  the 
moet  important  of  which,  occnpied  by  the  major  joint  eeriea 
(tension  joints),  is  remarkably  constant  in  direction  throughout 
the  area.  It  widely  aSecte  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  is  also 
found  on  the  borders  of  the  intrnsive  diabase  mass  of  Rocky 
Hill,  an  extension  of  the  Palisade  sill.  Titaninm  minerals — 
brookite  and  ilmenite — are  found  in  these  joints,  apparently 
far  removed  from  diabase,  together  with  analcite  and  baiite, 
whose  derivation  from  the  intrusive  rocks  is  indicated  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  minerals  in  Bimilarjoints  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  trap  rocks  at  fiyram,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J., 
and  elsewhere.  The  occarrence  of  such  minerals  in  the  joint 
cavities  of  sedimentary  rocks,  two  miles  from  the  nearest  vis- 
ible i^eons  rock,  is  worthy  of  special  note.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  some  of  them,  that  is  probably  necessary.  The  hypothesis 
is  proposed  that  these  major  joints  were  formed  very  soon  after 
the  intrusion  of  the  ieneous  rock,  at  the  beginning  of  a  tectonic 
disturbance  which  widely  affected  the  Triassic  beds. 

Among  the  species  noted,  the  following  call  for  special 
description  : 

Brookite. — Brilliant  crystals,  all  less  than  a  millimeter  in 
length,  but  exceedingly  well  developed.  This  is  the  first 
reported  occurrence  of  brookite  in  New  Jersey.  These  crys- 
tals are  transparent,  showing  a  wide  band  of  rich  blue  color  in 
the  direction  of  the  brachydome  zone,  the  portions  on  either 
aide  being  amber-yellow,  A  similar  blue  color  lias  been 
observed  rarelv  in  some  octahedrites. 

Certain  of  the  brachydome  faces  appear  frequently  as  very 
narrow,  bright  lines ;  this  is  especially  true  of  the  base  c,  which 
'never  yields  a  good  signal.  Measurements  of  some  forms, 
often  repeated,  in  certain  cases  show  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
theoretical  angle  which  proves  that  the  faces  are  slightly  vicinal 
or  "  disturbed."  Some  ivsundine  occurs,  especially  on  the  side 
faces  of  the  brachydome  zone.  These  crj-stals  (see  tig,  1)  were 
measured  on  the  Goldschmidt  two-circle  goniometer,  with  the 
following  results : 


Angle*. 
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(001) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Minnie 
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T 

l025)»      0 
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20  42 
5182 
62  06 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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0 
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0 
0 

20  41 
49  S6 
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0 
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7619 
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Promineot 

b 

(010)       0 
(100)    M  00 

90  00 
90  00 

0 

90  00 

0 

90  00 

90  00 
88  12 
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90  00 

Eoimded 
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(210)    67  10 
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90  00 
90  00 
90  00 

67  80 
89  00 

90  00 
90  00 

66  32 
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90  00 

90  00 
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90'b0 

Fair 

Fair 

X 

n818)«  74  SO 

49  22 

7518 

49  00 

Prominent 
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It  will  be  noted  that  several  of  the  forms  (new  forme  arc 
starred  *)  are  new  to  the  species.  Especially  noteworthy  are 
the  brachydomes,  which  fill  in  some  of  the  gaps  in  the  previ- 
ously known  series  of  these  forms  as  follows : 

{(001)),  (025),*  (012),  (089),  (Oil),  (043),  (021),  (041),*  ((010)). 

The  harmonic  series  of  symbols  is  apparently  series  ^,  of 
Qoldschinidt : 

0     (1/4),  (1/3),  (2/5),  (1/2),  (3/5),  (9/3), 

1,   (4/3),  (3/2),  (5/3),  2,  (O/S),  3,  4,  inf. 

Other  new  forms  are  the  prism  (330)  and  the  donbtfal  pyra- 
mid ((313). 

All  the  brookit«  crystals  so  far  found  have  come  from  a 
brecciated  zone  at  Matthews'  qnarry,  in  the  west  end  of 
Princeton. 

llmenite. — Rosettes,  of  all  sizes  up  to  "8™  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  brilliant  black  hexagonal  places  arranged  in  nearly 
parallel  position,  giving  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of  the 
"eisenrosen"  found  in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere.  Specimens 
from  Princeton  show  onlv  three  forms,  ae  follows:  c,  (0001) ; 
m,  (lOlO) ;  a,  (ll20). 

Specimens  from  Byram,  however,  are  richer  in  forms  : 

. Dsub .  .-OotdMhmldi^  Calenlated.  Heaaared. 

Letter.  Sjmbol.  Letter.  SytDbol.  f           p  ^  p 

e          (0001)          c        (0001)  ..          0  ..  0  Prominent 

a         (llSO)        a       (lOiO)  0       9000  0  9000  Prominent 

m        (lOlO)          b        (IlSO)  BOOO    9000  8000  9000  Hinute 

T         (13.3)          >r        (lOll)  0       43  48  0  42  80  ICinnte 

r          (lOil)         p       (ll!l)  80  00    57  58  80  00  S8  07  Promment 

«         (0112)        i       (11S2>  8000    8888  3000  88SS  Fair 

»         (3318)         Ji        (30!l)  0        SI  33  0  61  87  Distinct 

Fig.  3  shows  a  crystal  with  the  above  forms.  llmenite  of 
this  type,  showing  the  i-osette  arrangement,  has  been  found  in 
the  qiiarries  in  the  argillite  at  the  east  end  of  Princeton  ;  in 
the  Traction  Co.'s  quarry  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the 
Delaware  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Scudders  Falls ;  with  massive 
analcite  in  the  brook  bed  near  the  railroad  station  at  Byram, 
N.  J. ;  and  in  the  railroad  cut  and  argillite  quarry  near  Rush- 
land,  ifontgomery  Co.,  Pa.  llmenite  also  occurs  at  Princeton, 
and  at  Byram  in  the  form  of  fiat  plates  with  bluish  metallic 
lustre  and  rough  outlines. 

Analcite. — In  the  Princeton  quarries,  simple  isometric  form 
most  typical  of  this  species,  the  tetragonal  trisoctrahedron  or 
trnpezohedron  (211).  At  Byram,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  white, 
cleavable  masses,  two  inches  thick,  filling  seams,  in  the  brook 
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bed.  There  are  also  in  this  latter  material  some  crystaU,  all 
mach  flattened  on  acconnt  of  their  growth  in  a  narrow 
cavity.  An  analysis  of  the  massive  mineral,  by  Prof.  A.  H. 
Phillips,  gave: 

A\fij 23-58  percent 

Na,0 U-35  "     " 

SiO,    68-79  "      " 

H,0   8-35  "      " 

Total 100-07     "      'f 

This  approximates  closely  to  the  average  composition  of  typical 
analcite. 

Barite. — From  McCarthy's  quarry,  Princeton.  Crystals  of 
dimensions  ranging  Tip  to  1™  X  "S™  and  larger;  translucent; 
color  a  delicate  pink.  The  best  crystal  (fig,  2)  obtained  was 
measured,  and  was  found  to  yield  the  following  common 
forms  :  to(IIO),  c(OOl),  o(lOO),  «(101),rf(102),  o(011),2(lll), 


Chlorite. — Dark  green,  minutely  flaky  masses  of  chlorite, 
resembling  the  variety  known  as  delessite.  It  occurs  in  iso- 
lated masses  on  the  analcite,  enclosing  ilmenite  rosettes. 

Pyriie. — Abundant;  some  complicated  crystals  in  open  cav- 
ities. One  of  these  latter  crystals,  less  than  1°""  in  diameter, 
was  of  octahedral  habit  and  showed  the  following  forms: 
p  (111),  a  (001),  d{\0\),  n  (311),  e(210). 

Calcite. — One  small  crystal  of  calcite  from  Princeton,  of 
rhombohedral  habit,  showed  the  forms:  /-(lOll),  m(lOlO), 
c(OOOl).  A  crystal  from  the  northernmost  quarry  on  the  Penn- 
Bvlvania  side  of  the  Delaware  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  Scud- 
ders  Falls,  was  a  combination  of  «(0112)  and  m'(lOlO). 

Quarts. — The  Delaware  Kiver  quarry  (described  under  Cal- 
cite) afforded  some  well  crystallized  quartz.  A  crystal  "S"" 
long  and  •2™  in  diameter,  transparent  and  doubly  terminated, 
showed  the  following  forma  :   r(lOll),  z(OlIl),  »(ll2l). 

Paragenesis  of  the  Minerals.-— "^he  brookites  and  the  ilme- 
nites  were  the  first  minerals  to  form.  Iluieuite  probably  was 
produced  in  most  places  because  of  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
Bolntions  which  conid  combine  with  the  titanium.  The  brook- 
ites are  found  either  attached  to  the  matrix,  or  in  analcite,  the 
solntion  of  which  on  entering  the  cavity  carried  away  some  of 
the  crystals  from  their  elcudcr  points  of  attachment.  The 
ilmenite  rosettes  and  the  thick,  irregular  plates  of  ilmenite 
occur  close  together,  and  appear  to  have  been  produced  at  the 
same  time,  bometimes  there  is  an  acicular,  zeolitic  mineral 
(species  undetermined)  which  has  grown  directly  on  the  ilmenite, 
and  is  at  times  surrounded  by  the  analcite.  It  is  monoclinic, 
showing  pyramid,  prism,  and  macro  pinacoid.  The  analcite 
Am.  Johb.  Sci.— Fourth  Sebiis,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  208,— April,  1918..  ■ 
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always  saironnde  the  ilmenite  aod  brookite  when  the  latter  mia- 
erals  are  preEent,  and  is  itaelf  covered  with  a  layer  of  calcite, 
the  latter  often  filling  the  balance  of  the  cavity.  The  barite  is 
found  imbedded  in  calcite,  and  resting  on  analcite,  bat  not  pen- 
etrating it.  Snsall  pyrite  cubes  occupy  a  similar  position. 
There  are  many  cnbes  of  pyrite  in  the  black  elialee,  which 
occasionally  reach  a  diameter  greater  than  one  centimeter. 
They  are  always  composite,  being  built  up  of  nearly  parallel 
crystals  in  rosette-like  form.  Chlorite  of  the  kind  described  is 
a  decomposition  product  of  ferromagneaian  minerals.  The 
chlorite  in  Uie  present  deposit  does  not  have  the  appearance  of 
having  resnlted  from  the  decomposition  of  another  mineral  in 
the  present  place ;  it  may  have  been  brought  in  by  solutious. 
Brown  Univeraitj',  ProTidenoe,  B.  1. 
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SCIENTIFIC    INTELLIGENCE. 


I.     Chehistbt  and  Fhtsios. 

1.  The  TraTomntation  of  Elements. — The  alchemistic  ideas  of 
transmntation  were  apparently  overthrown  completely  by  the 
development  of  modem  chemistry,  until  a  few  years  aj^o,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  radio-active  elements  spontaneously  decom- 
pose with  the  formation  of  helium  and  Other  elements.  Sir 
William  Ramsay  and  Soddy  were  the  first  to  prove  that  helium 
is  produced  by  radium,  and  since  that  time  Ramsay  has  announced 
several  transmutations  of  elements  under  the  influence  of  the 
radium  emanation,  snch  as  the  production  of  lithium  from  cop- 
per, of  carbon  from  silicon  and  tnorinm,  and  of  neon  from  water. 
These  alleged  transmutations  have  been  received  with  much  incre- 
dulity by  chemists  and  physicists,  and  it  appears  that  tlie  copper- 
lithium  transformation  has  been  shown  to  be  without  foundation 
by  Madame  Curie. 

New  developments  have  been  made  recently  in  the  dirpctioD  of 
apparent  transmutation.  At  a  meeting  of  the  London  Chemical 
Society,  on  Feb.  6,  1913,  Sib  William  Rausay  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  presence  of  helium  in  the  gas  from  the  interior  of  an  X-ray 
tube,"  in  whichhestates  that  there  is  nodoubt  that  old  X-ray  bulbs 
contain  helium,  and  be  attributes  its  presence  to  its  formation  by 
the  action  of  the  electrio  discharge.  There  is  room  for  doubt  in 
regard  to  transmutation,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
remarkable  phenomena  take  place  in  the  X-ray  bulb,  for  at  the 
same  meeting  Prof.  J.  Nobuan  Collie  and  Mr.  H.  PATTBBSotf 
presented  a  paper  on  "  The  presence  of  neon  in  hydrogen  after 
the  passage  of  the  electric  discharge  through  hydrogen  at  low 
pressure."  These  two  investigators  had  started  their  work  inde- 
pendently from  different  points  of  view,  and  had  collaborated  when 
they  found  that  they  were  getting  the  same  results.  Professor 
Collie  had  subjected  fluorspar  to  the  electric  discharge  with  the 
hope  of  decomposing  fluorine,  and  from  the  first  experiments 
helium  appeared  to  be  formed  in  the  bulb,  while  subsequent 
experiments  showed  the  presence  of  neon.  Further  investigation 
showed  the  same  result  when  calcium  chloride  and  when  glass 
wool  were  used,  and  finally  even  when  the  discharge  was  passed 
in  the  bare  glass  tube.  Mr  Patterson  started  with  the  idea  that 
the  action  of  the  discharge  might  change  hydrogen  to  helium,  but 
upon  trying  this  he  found  neon.  Then  ne  filled  his  apparatus  with 
pure  oxygen,  and  upon  pumping  it  out  obtained  the  same  result. 
He  then  surrounded  bis  experiment  tube  with  another  containing 
neon,  in  order  to  find  if  this  gas  could  penetrate  the  glass  walls  of 
the  inner  tube  under  the  influence  of  the  discharge,  but  obtained 
about  the  same  result  as  with  ordinary  air.  A  similar  experiment 
was  made  with  helium  with  negative  results.     Lastly  he  used  the 
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outside  tube  as  a  vacuum  which  was  higher  thao  that  used  in  tfa« 
X-ray  tube  itself,  and  still  found  neon,  the  quantity  thus  obtained 
bein^  comparable  with  that  present  in  about  2  cubic  centimeten 
of  air.  (This  annouDcement  is  said  to  have  been  greeted  with 
loud  cheers  at  the  meeting.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  amonnt 
of  neon  is  very  small,  corresponding  to  only  about  y^lnnr  <^-  '^^ 
0-001)00002  g.)  Mr.  Patterson  repeated  the  experiment  twice  with 
the  tube  surrounded  with  a  vacuum,  and  finally  found  helium 
mixed  with  neon  in  the  outside  vacuous  tube,  Ramsay  accounts 
for  the  successive  appearance  of  helium  and  neon  in  the  tubes  by 
suggesting  that  helium  (4)  plus  oxygen  (16)  equals  neon  (20). 

Sib  J.  J.  Thomson  has  published  a  letter  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  By  using  the  method  of  positive  rays,  which  is  more  sensi- 
tive than  spectrum  analysis  and  furnishes  much  more  definite  infor- 
mation about  the  gases,  he  has  observed  the  appearance  of  helium 
and  a  gas  of  atomic  weight  SO,  presumably  neon,  in  discharge 
tubes,  as  well  as  a  new  gas  of  atomic  weight  3,  which  he  oalia 
X^  considers  as  possibly  made  up  of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and 
woich  apparently  does  not  occur  in  the  atmosphere.  He  has 
found  no  connection  between  the  appearance  of  these  ga^s  and 
the  gas  used  to  fill  the  bulb,  but  his  experiments  show  that  by 
bombarding  various  metals  and  other  bodies  with  cathode  rays 
these  gases  appear.  His  conclusions  are  different  from  those 
brought  forward  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Societv,  for  he 
has  found  that,  using  iron  wire  terminals  with  an  arc  discharge, 
the  gases  appeared  at  first  but  diminished  and  finally  failed  to 
appear  after  the  same  terminals  had  been  employed  repeatedly, 
but  with  new  terminals  the  gases  appeared  once  more.  He  says, 
"  This  experiment  seems  to  me  to  point  very  clearly  to  tlie  con- 
clusion that  these  gases  were  in  the  terminals  to  begin  with,  were 
removed  from  them  by  long-continned  sparking,  and  were  not 
produced  de  novo  by  the  arc,"  He  points  out  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  liberation  of  these  gases  and  the  violent  ex- 
pulsion of  helium  by  radio-active  substances.  After  a  sample  of 
lead  had  been  boiled  in  a  vacuum,  the  residual  metal  still  gave  off 
the  gases  under  the  influence  of  the  discharge,  but  they  were 
removed  by  long'Coutinued  sparking. 

We  are  forced  to  conclude  from  Thomson's  results  that  the 
only  transmutations  of  the  elements  thus  far  known  are  sponta- 
neous, and  that  no  case  of  artificial  transmutation  has  been  defi- 
nitely established. —  Chem.  Newt,  cviii,  78;  Nature,  Feb.  13,  1913. 

H.  L.  w. 

3.  An  Active  Form  of  Nitrogen. — When  a  jar-discharge  is 
passed  through  nitrogen  at  low  pressure  the  gas  retains  a  yellow 
glow  after  the  discharge  has  stopped.  This  gradually  fades  away 
and  disappears  after  about  one  minute.  For  some  time  Stkutt 
in  England  has  been  investigating  this  phenomenon,  and  finds 
that  the  gas  has  remarkable  properties.  The  glow  gives  a  char- 
acteristio  band-spectrum  which  issimilar  to  the  nitrogen  spectrum 
obtained  by  using  the  uncondensed  discharge,  but  not  identical 
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with  it.  It  is  believed  that  the  discharge  coiiverta  ordinary 
nitrogen  into  an  allotropio  form,  probably  monatomic  nitrogen, 
whicE  reverts  rapidly  to  ordinary  nitrogen.  The  glow  is  regarded 
as  the  result  of  this  reversion.  The  glowing  nitrogen  has  some 
remarkable  chemical  properties.  When  it  is  passed  through  a 
tube  containing  a  pellet  of  yellow  pbosphoms,  a  violet-reaction 
oocurs,  the  glow  is  destroyed,  red  phosphoraa  is  prodoced,  and 
nitrogen  is  absorbed.  In  contact  with  iodine  vapor  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  a  magnificent  light  blue  flame  is  produced. 
A  reaction  also  occurs  when  sulphur  or  arsenio  is  gently  heated 
in  the  glowing  gas.  Selenium,  carbon,  antimony,  and  hydrogen 
are  without  effect.  When  oxygen  is  admitted,  the  glow  is  qnicKly 
destroyed,  but  no  combination  takes  place.  If  there  is  any  trace 
of  oxygen  in  the  nitrogen  that  is  used  in  the  discharge  tube,  no 
afterglow  takes  place.  With  metallio  sodium  a  little  above  ita 
melting  point  in  contact  with  the  glowing  nitrogen,  the  complete 
sodium  spectrum  is  developed  and  nitrogen  is  absorbed.  When 
the  metal  is  heated  to  260°  C,  the  yellow  line  I>  becomes  almost 
invisible  and  the  green  line  E  shows  up  strongly.  There  la  also 
a  reaction  with  mercury  vapor,  forming  an  explosive  compound 
and  developing  the  mercury  spectrum.  The  reaction  with  nitric 
oiide  is  of  particular  interest.  When  this  gas  ismiied  with  the 
glowing  nitrogen,  a  brilliant  flame  is  produced  and  nitrogen 
peroxide  is  formed.     This  reaction  is  represented  thus  : 

2NO  +  N  =  NO.  +  N,. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  reaction  to  determine  the  percentage 
of  active  nitrogen  in  the  glowing  gas.  An  excess  of  nitrous 
oxide  is  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  is  led  into  a  U-tube  cooled 
by  liquid  air  where  the  nitric  oxide  combines  with  more  of  the 
nitrous  oxide,  forming  N^O„  which  condenses  as  a  blue  liquid. 
From  the  weight  of  the  tnoxide  the  percentage  of  active  nitro- 
gen is  calculated.  The  maximum  amount  found  was  2'46  per 
cent.  Active  nitrogen  reacts  with  acetylene,  forming 'cyanogen, 
and  with  a  large  number  of  organic  compounds  containing 
halogens,  forming  in  every  case  cyanogen  and  liberating  the 
halogen.  Certain  substances,  notably  cooper  oxide  and  manga- 
nese dioxide,  destroy  the  glow  very  quicltly  without  undergoing 
any  apparent  change. 

The  effects  of  temperature  are  very  remarkable.  When  the 
glowing  nitrogen  is  led  slowly  through  a  tube  cooled  with  liquid 
air,  the  glow  is  greatly  increased  in  brilliancy  and  dies  out  before 
the  coldest  part  of  the  tube  is  reached.  When  the  gas  is  led 
through  a  tube  moderately  heated  in  one  part,  the  glow  is  locally 
extinguished,  but  reappears  beyond  the  heated  part.  If  the  glow 
is  due,  as,  assumed,  to  the  reaction  of  monatomic  nitrogen  and  the 
formation  of  the  usual  diatomic  gas,  there  is  here  a  negative 
temperature  coefficient  in  connection  with  its  velocity,  and  this  is 
unique  among  known  chemical  reactions  ;  but  as  no  other  reac- 
tion between  monatomic  elements  has  been  studied,  it  is  inferred 
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that  there  may  be  a  connection  between  the  monatomic  reaction 
and  the  negative  temperature  coefficient.  It  is  possible  to  sappose 
that  translational  velocity  in  the  atoms  might  b«  a  hindrance  to 
reaction.  "  If  we  permit  ourselves  the  analogy  of  India  rubber 
balls  coated  with  some  adhesive  substance,  the  more  violent  the 
collision,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  the  balls  will  pennanently 
adhere." — Proc.  Roy.  ISoc;  Review  by  B,  F.  Lovelace,  Anier. 
Chem.  Jour.,  xlix,  168,  h.  l.  w. 

3,  Interference  of  X-raya. — Due  to  the  combined  efforts  of 
W.  Fbikdkich,  p.  Knippino,  and  M.  Laub  the  vexed  question 
concerning  the  nature  of  X-rays  seems  to  have  been  t<ettled  once 
for  all.  Since  it  is  a  comparatively  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  original  papers,  and  since  the  work  is  of  fundamental 
importance,  the  following  account  will  probably  not  be  considered 
too  detailed  or  lengthy.  In  Laue's  first  mathematical  paper  it  was 
shown  qualitatively  that  if  Rontgen  rays  are  short  electro  magnetic 
pulses  in  the  ether,  then  certain  phenomena  might  be  expected 
when  a  narrow  pencil  of  X-rays  was  sent  through  suitable  crystalB. 
The  considerations  in  this  prophetic  paper  will  be  passed  over 
and  attention  will  now  be  directed  to  the  experimental  facts  in 
the  case. 

A  portion  of  the  primary  X-rays  proceeding  from  an  anti- 
cathode  was  allowed  to  pass  through  coaxial,  oytmdrical  holes  in 
four  comparatively  thick  lead  screens.  In  this  way  a  pencil  of  pri- 
mary rays  of  small  cross-section  was  obtained.  This  pencil  was 
then  caused  to  pass  through  the  crystal  under  investigation.  The 
diameter  of  the  hole  in  the  lead  screen  nearest  to  the  crystal  was 
usually  either  0-76"""  or  1  -S"""*.  The  crystal  wa»  mounted  on  the 
table  of  a  goniometer  since  its  orientation  was  found  to  be  a 
matter  of  importance.  Also  everything  bad  to  be  lined  up  very 
accurately  'with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  primary  cone  (practi- 
cally a  cylinder).  Three  photographic  films  and  two  plates  were 
placed  in  the  following  positions  :  One  film  was  set  up  3-5'^'°*  in 
front  of  the  incidence  face  of  the  crystal  with  its  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  primary  pencil.  The  two  remaining 
films  wore  adjusted  parallel  to  the  first  but  at  distances  of  3'5™' 
and  7""  from  the  emergence  face  of  the  crystal.  The  two  plates 
were  disposed  parallel  to  the  primary  pencil  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  crystal  and  at  the  same  distance,  2-5"",  from  the  lateral 
faces  of  the  specimen.  Thus  the  pencil  of  primary  rays  registered 
circular  black  spots  near  the  middle  of  each  of  the  photographic 
films.  Obviously  the  side  plates  were  not  struck  by  the  primary 
pencil.  When  the  crystal  consisted  of  a  carefully  prepared  and 
accurately  adjusted  specimen  of  zinc  blende  it  was  found,  on 
developing,  that  the  first  film  and  the  two  lateral  plates  showed 
respectively  only  the  central  primary  image  and  slight  fog  ;  in 
other  words,  nothing  new  or  interesting.  On  the  contrarv,  the 
two  films  beyond  the  emergence  face  recorded  a  large  numl>er  of 
small  dots  which  were  distributed  on  circles  concentric  with  the 
primary  image.    Elach  circle  contained  four  pairs  of  equidistant 
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dota  vhicb  were  located  with  perfect  symmetry  with  reference 
to  two  mutntilly  perpendicular  axes.  The  dots  on  snccessive  cir- 
cles, however,  alternated  from  ODe  set  of  axes  to  a  second  set,  bo 
that  the  entire  figure  presented  an  eight-fold  symmetry.  Dotted 
figures  were  also  obtained  with  crystals  of  copper  sniphate,  rock 
salt,  galena,  and  diamond.  The  greatest  attention  was  ^ren  to 
anc  blende  because  of  its  very  simple  crystal  lographic  structure. 
In  the  case  of  the  diamond  the  lateral  photographic  negatives 
contained  black  dots  as  well  as  the  emergence  films.  As  yet  this 
apparent  anomaly  baa  not  been  explained.  In  all  cases  the  figures 
on  the  more  remote  emergence  film  were  exact  enlargements  of 
the  figures  on  the  film  nearer  the  crystal,  thus  showing  that  the 
secondary  radiation  is  propagated  in  straight  lines.  (It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  necessary  exposures  lasted  from  1  hour  to  '20 
hours,  and  tbey  were  given  intermittently  to  save  the  X-ray 

The  theory  given  in  Laue's  two  papers  agrees  both  qualita- 
tively and  quantitatively  with  the  negatives  obtained  with  zinc 
blende.  The  crystal  is  considered  an  made  up  of  elementary 
cubes  having  molecules  of  sulphur  and  zinc  at  their  vertices. 
Consequently  the  entire  crystal  is  equivalent  to  a  perfect  three- 
dimensional  diffraction  grating.  Also,  the  systems  of  photo- 
graphic dots  are  analogous  to  the  figures  produced  by  crossed 
gratings,  in  the  corresponding  two-dimensional  problem.  When 
the  primary  X-rays  pass  through  the  crystal  they  cause  the  mole- 
cules (or  tneir  constituents)  to  send  out  secondary  (fluorescent) 
X-rays  which  are  in  just  the  right  condition  for  presenting  inter- 
ference phenomena,  provided  they  consist  in  electromagnetic  pulses 
and  not  in  corpuscles  of  some  sort  or  other.  The  negatives  show 
the  interference  patterns  and  hence  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn 
that  the  secondary  radiation  is  of  the  short-wave  type.  It  is  also 
highly  probable  that  the  primaryROntgen  rayaare  likewise  ethereal 
pnlsea,  but  further  investigation  will  be  required  to  fully  establish 
this  hypothesis.  The  position  of  each  of  the  dots  on  the  negatives 
fulfils  the  three  necessary  conditions  for  maxima  of  luminosity. 
The  loci  of  the  directions  In  space  which  correspond  to  a  differ- 
ence in  path  from  consecutive  molecules  of  a  whole  nnmber  of 
wave-lengths  are  circular  cooes.  The  cooes  whose  axes  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  primary  pencil  have  very  targe 
semi-veriical  angles,  and  they  intersect  the  emergence  films  in  two 
families  of  hyperbolas.     The  cones  which  are  coaxial  with  the 

Erimary  pencil  meet  these  films  in  circles,  of  course.  When  two 
yperbolas  and  a  circle,  all  of  the  same  order,  meet  in  one  and  the 
same  point  there  will  be  a  maximum  effect  and  a  dot  will  be 
recorded  on  the  film,  if  the  exposure  is  adequate.  It  is  Deceasary 
but  not  sufficient,  in  general,  for  two  plane  loci  to  intersect. 

Assuming  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  gram  molecule  or  mol 
to  be  0-17X10",and  the  molecular  weight  and  density  of  zinc 
salpbide  as  97'4  and  4'06gram/cm'reapectively,  the  diameter  of  a 
molecule  calculated  from  Laue's  formula  comes  out  to  be  3'3B  X 
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10~*™,  which  is  in  excellent  accord  with  the  valaea  obtained  by 
entirely  independent  methods.  It  is  far  more  interesting  and 
important  to  note  that  the  wave-lengths  of  the  secondary  X-rays 
are  of  the  order  of  2xl0~'"".  More  precisely,  Laue  evalaatcs 
five  wave-lengtba  whose  coefficients  of  lo*'""  are  respectively 
1-27,  1-90,  2-24,  3-66,  and  4-e3.  These  numbere  have  approxi- 
mately the  ratios  of  the  integers  4:0:7:11:15.  It  should  be 
remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  the  solutions  are  not  oingle  valued, 
and  that  the  interference  figures  obtained  by  Friedrich  and  Knip- 

Sing  have  been  accounted  for  by  W.  L  Bragg  on  a  somewhat 
ifferent  assumption  concerning  the  distribution  of  atoms  in  the 
molecule,  and  oy  considering  reflections  from  planes  of  atoms. 
The  two  theories,  however,  differ  chiefly  in  the  point  of  view  and 
mode  of  attack,  but  fundamentally  they  amount  to  very  mnch 
the  same  thing.  —  Sitxungaber.  d.  K.  Bay.  Akad.  d.  Wist.,  Mon- 
chen,  June,  July,  1912.  h.  b.  v, 

4,  Hetsarehet  in  Colour  Vition  and  the  Trichromatic  Theory  ; 
by  Sib  William  dk  W.  Abnet.  Pp.  li,  41B,  with  1(I0  flgures 
and  5  plates.  London,  1913  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.). — The 
author  has  brought  together  in  book  form  the  substanoe  of  a 
comparatively  Urge  number  of  communications  on  the  subjects 
of  color  photometry  and  color  vision,  which  he  has  made  to  the 
Royal  Society  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  A  reference 
list  of  twenty-nine  of  these  papers  is  given  just  before  the  index. 
The  mOHt  cogent  reason  for  issuing  this  work  is  the  author's 
desire  " .  .  .to  show  that  the  Trichromatic  Theory  of  Colour 
Vision  does  not  yet  require  a  funeral  oration  over  its  remains." 
"It  is  not  by  any  means  as  moribund  as  some  seem  anxious  it 
should  be  considered,  but  is,  in  fact,  very  much  alive." 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  Parts,  of  which  the  first  is 
elementary  and  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  eye,  phenomena 
of  vision,  spectral  colors,  luminosity,  color  discs,  etc.  It  is 
designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  epecialieed  and  advanced 
portions  of  the  text.  The  main  subject  of  Part  II  is  color  vision 
and*  hence  it  treats  of  the  physical  theory  of  color  vision,  of  color 
sensations,  of  congenital  and  other  forms  of  color  blindness,  of 
retinal  fatigue,  and  so  forth.  The  author  does  not  oritictEe  any 
rival  theory  but  confines  himself  to  an  account  of  his  own 
researches.  This  book  is  an  extremely  important  contribution  to 
the  subject,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  heartily  welcomed  by 
physicists,  physiological  psychologists,  ophthalmologists,  and 
Others.  The  colored  plates  are  beautifully  tinted  and  no  improve- 
ment in  the  typography  Reems  possible.  (However,  in  fairness 
to  the  lay  reader,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  statement  on 
page  3,  to  the  effect  that  the  number  of  pairs  of  spectra  which  a 
diffraction  grating  can  produce  is  theoretioally  infinite,  is  incor- 
rect.) B.  s.  V. 

5.  Sadium  and  Radioactivity,  (Hoxaance  of  Science  Series) ; 
by  A.  T.  Cahbhon.  Pp.  185,  with  23  figures.  London,  1913 
(The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge). — A  sufficiently 
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clear  idea  of  the  contents  of  Ibis  book  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  quotation  :  "  In  this  small  volnme  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deal  with  the  most  important  facts  of  the  soicDce  of 
Radioactivity  in  a  manner  simple  enough  to  be  understood  by 
readers  with  a  very  elementary  knowledge  of  Physios  and  Chem- 
istry." On  the  whole,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  reliable 
bat  rather  one-sided,  for,  relatively  too  much  space  is  devoted  to 
the  work  of  Sir  William  Ramsay.  A  typical  illustration  of  this 
bias  is  afforded  by  Chapter  VI[  which  is  entitled  "  The  Transmu- 
tation of  Elements,"  and  which  should  be  read  with  due  caution 
and  reservation.  Also,  the  emanation  from  radium  is  called 
"  niton"  almost  czclasively.  The  volume  contains  four  useful 
appendices  but  no  index.  h.  6.  u. 

6.  Spectroscopy  ;  by  E.  C  C,  Balt.  Second  edition.  Pp.  xiv, 
687,  180  figures  and  3  plates.  London,  1912  (Longmans,  Glreen 
and  Co.). — Since  the  first  edition  (lOOfi)  of  this  book  was  the  best 
text  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language,  and  since  numerous 
important  spectroscopic  investigations  liave  been  carried  out 
daring  the  past  seven  years,  the  new  edition  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  highly  specialized  branch  of 
science.  In  order  to  save  space.  Chapter  XVII  of  the  earlier 
isane,  which  described  Rowland'sruling  engines,  has  been  omitted. 
Also,  other  matters  of  relatively  minor  general  importance  have 
either  been  left  out  entirely  or  discussed  very  briefly.  Neverthe- 
less, the  text  proper  has  increased  from  550  to  649  pages. 

More  specifically,  the  first  nine  chapters  have  only  been 
changed  by  the  addition  of  such  matenal  as  brings  them  down 
to  date.  Chapter  X  has  had  its  title  and  content  altered  from 
"  The  Efficiency  of  the  Spectroscope  "  to  "  The  Practical  Resolv- 
ing Power  of  the  Spectroscope,"  In  other  words,  Wadsworth's 
theoretical  investigations  have  been  omitted  and  replaced  by 
Schuster's  more  nseful  results.  Chapter  XII,  formerly  on  "  The 
Production  of  Spectra,"  is  now  entitled  "  Methods  of  Illumina- 
tion," and  the  articles  on  absorption  ^ctra  have  been  elaborated 
and  collected  in  a  new  chapter,  (XIV).  In  like  manner,  a 
separate  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  fluorescence  and  phos- 
phorescence, (XIII).  In  the  new  edition.  Chapters  XVI, 
XVII,  and  XVIII  have  been  very  appreciably  increased  in 
scope,  and  excellent  bibliographical  lists  have  been  appended 
to  the  last  two  of  these  chapters.  It  is  clear  therefore, 
that  as  far  as  the  subject  matter  is  concerned,  the  text  has  been 
markedly  Improved  and  its  practical  value  as  a  reference  book 
has  been  greatly  increased.  Unfortunately,  in  matters  of  detail, 
such  as  proof-reading  and  accuracy  of  statement,  much  room  for 
improvement  remains.  h.  e.  u. 
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II.    Geology  and  MrKEKALOor. 

1.  The  JEurt/pterida  of  ^eui  York  ;  by  John  M.  Clarke  and 
Rudolf  Ruedbmamn,  Mew  Yurk  Stat«  Mus.,  Mem.  14,  2  vols., 
636  pp.,  88  plfl.,  121  text  figs.,  1912. — This  monograph  on  the 
Earypterida  of  America — for  it  treats  of  all  American  forms— is 
traly  a  monumental  work  aod  a  model  for  all  paleontologists  to 
follow,  provided  they  have  a  liberal  state  treasury  back  of  them. 
In  this  work  one  can  studv  Kurypterida  from  any  viewpoint  per- 
mitted paleontologists.  Itere  we  may  fiod  their  chronology,  their 
development  from  baby  stages  prophetic  of  unknown  ancestors  to 
adults,  and  their  relations  to  scorpions,  horse -shoe  crabs,  trilobites, 
and  even  to  the  hypothetic  annelids.  The  volnme  of  plates  is 
not  odIv  a  storehouse  of  merostome  information  but  as  well  a 
work  of  art.  In  it  the  text-book  writer  will  find  the  auimals  pic- 
tured true  to  life  and  easy  of  incorporation  as  text  figures. 

An  adequate  summary  of  the  results  obtained  cannot  be  given 
here,  but  only  a  few  of  the  striking  ones  picked  out  here  and 
there.  The  oldest  reported  merostomes  are  those  of  late  Protero- 
zoic  time  (Belt  formation),  known  as  BeUina  danai  Walcott. 
Regarding  them  the  authors  state :  "  We  entertain  no  doubt  that 
these  bodies,  or  the  greater  part,  are  of  organic  origin  and  while 
unable,  after  careful  study,  to  convince  ourselves  that  they  are 
merostomatous,  yet  to  renewed  efforts  in  the  field  they  do  give 
promise  of  a  recognizable  fauna"  (386).  Regarding  the  remark- 
able Middle  Cambrian  forms  they  write  :  "  It  seems  to  us  proba- 
ble that  the  Limulava  as  described  are  not  eurypterids,  but 
constitute  a  primitive  order,  though  exhibiting  some  remarkable 
adaptive  features.  This  order  possibly  belongs  to  the  Merosto- 
mata  but  it  is  distinctly  allied  to  the  crustaceans  in  such  important 
characters  as  the  structure  of  the  legs  and  telson,  and  is  therefore 
much  generalized"  (410). 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  habitat  of  these  animals,  and 
as  Clarke  and  Ruedemann  have  seen  more  material  than  any 
other  paleontologists  their  opinion  has  added  value.     They  say  : 

"Summarizing  these  data  we  conclude  that  the  eurypterids 
lived  in  the  sea  from  Cambric  to  Siluric  time.  They  had  then 
become  less  sensitive  to  changes,  positive  and  negative,  in  the 
salinity  of  the  water.  In  fact  they  seem  to  have  thrived  best 
under  conditions  of  life  that  exclude  most  other  marine  groups  of 
animalf,  that  is,  in  the  marginal,  more  or  Icsd  inclosed  marine 
lagoonn,  accompanied  by  estuaries  receiving  delta-forming  terres- 
trial drainage,  with  prevailing  arid  or  subarid  climate,  the  waters 
being  in  some  places  more  than  normally  briny,  in  others  having 
less  than  normal  salinity.  In  other  words  they  were  euryhalitu 
or  able  to  live  in  both  salt  and  brackish  water.  .  .  .  Thus  while 
the  earlier  eurypterids  were  marine  and  their  climacteric  fauna 
euryhaline  ;  their  later  habit  throughout  the  Devonio  and  Car- 
bonic led  them  finally  into  the  fresh  water  "  (112). 
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CoDcerDing  the  early  stages  of  growth  and  the  larvie  of  scor- 
pioDS,  tbey  sam  up  as  follows  : 

"  We  consider  as  ooenogenetic  or  purely  larval  tbe  relatively 
larger  uze  of  the  carapace,  of  the  compound  eyes  and  of  tbe 
swimming  legs,  and  tbe  smaller  number  of  tbe  abdominal  seg- 
ments ;  as  palingenetio  and  pbylogenetic,  the  approximation  of 
the  compound  eyes  to  the  margin,  the  prominence  of  the  ocelli 
and  their  tumeaceDces,  tbe  lack  of  differentiation  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  smaller  size  of  the  telson.  In  these  palingenetio  charac- 
ters tbe  nepionic  stage  resembles  so  much  the  Cambric  Strabops, 
that  we  shall  designate  this  as  the  Strabops  stage  "  (122-3). 

"We  may  sav  that,  (1)  the  general  homologies  of  the  two 
[embryonic  and  ilarval  stages  of  the  scorpion  and  the  larvie  of  the 
eniypterids]  are  very  apparent  in  the  composition  of  the  carapace 
and  abdomen  of  an  equal  number  of  segments,  but  that,  (2)  while 
in  the  scorpion  the  segmentation  is  completed  long  before  the 
hatching,  in  tbe  eurypterids  ibe  larvee  in  the  nepionic  stage  still 
lack  the  full  complement  of  segments,  recalling  the  trilobites  in 
tbis  feature  and  clearly  representing  a  more  primitive  condition  ; 
(3)  there  are  a  number  of  distinct  differences  in  the  larvte  of  the 
eurypterids  and  of  the  scorpions,  some  of  which  lie  in  the  form  of 
the  carapace,  the  early  embryonic  differentation  of  the  pedipalps 
from  the  other  appendages,  the  strong  prelarval  differentiation  of 
preabdomen  and  postabdomen  and  the  disappearance  of  the 
abdominal  appendages  in  the  scorpions  and  their  persistence  in 
the  eurypterids"  (145-6). 

"The  early  appearance  and  later  atrophy  of  the  abdominal 
appendages  is  clearly  a  feature  that  points  to  a  common  ancestor 
for  the  scorpion  and  the  eurypterids  having  such  appendages,  and 
we  believe  that  the  cephalothorax  in  the  embryo  of  the  scorpion 
retMns  ancestral  features  from  the  facts  that  its  length  corresponds 
to  about  six  abdominal  segments  and  it  equals  the  fatter  in  width  ; 
that,  bowevw,  tbe  strong  development  of  the  procepbalio  region 
is  tachygenetic 

"  A  comparison  of  tbe  larvie  of  ajl  three,  tbe  eurypterids, 
X>imulas  and  the  scorpion,  shows  both  the  latter  to  have  lost  the 
primitive  form  of  the  abdomen  by  acceleration,  that  of  Limnlus 
being  much  broadened,  that  of  the  scorpion  abruptly  contracted 
to  the  tail  or  postabdomen  white  the  eurypterids  have  best  pre- 
served the  original  gradual  and  uniform  contraction.  Tbe  cara- 
paces of  the  eurypterids  and  the  scorpion  have  most  nearly 
retained  the  original  proportions  and  form  of  the  common  ances- 
tor. Of  the  cephalothoracic  appendages  the  chelicerte  are  alike 
in  all  three  groups  and  obviously  ancestral  in  their  form  ;  the 
remaining  legs  have  taken  quite  different  courses  of  adaptation, 
tbe  scorpions  having  developed  the  powerful  chelate  pedipalps, 
tbe  eurypterids  the  swimming  leg«,  while  those  of  Limulns 
have  remained  relatively  undifferentiated,  and  show  no  tachy- 
genetic features  in  the  embryos  except  the  chelse.  The  embryo 
of  tbe  scorpion   shows  simple   walking   legs,  like  those  of  tbe 
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enrypterids,  uid  Ucka  the  two  movable  claws.  This  simpU  fonn 
of  the  walking  leg  ia  also  exhibited  in  a  ve^  remarkable  maimer 
by  the  Silaric  Pal»ophoDns.  It  is  quite  safe  to  infer  that  tbia  i§ 
the  form  of  the  cepnalothoracic  appendages  inherited  from  the 
common  ancestor. 

"  A  corollary  of  these  inferences  ia  that  neither  Limolus  nor 
the  scorpions  is  derivable  from  the  eurypterida,  but  that  all  three, 
while  related,  have  early  separated  ;  and  tbat  the  eurypterida  are 
atill  nearest  in  their  general  aspect  to  this  common  anoeator.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  reaaon  to  doubt  that,  as  there  are  enrypterids  in  the 
Cambric,  the  scorpions  also  reach  back  to  that  era  and  the  diver- 
sion from  the  common  anoestor  must  have  already  been  inau- 
gurated in  early  Cambric  time  "  ( 1 46-7). 

"  As  the  most  primitive  and  earliest  crastaceans,  the  trilobites, 
are  clearly  not  anceatrally  or  otherwise  closely  related  to  the 
eurypterids  and  the  latter  even  in  the  Cambric  are  far  removed 
from  any  possible  synthetic  ancestors,  it  is  a  fair  question  whether 
it  is  not  proper  to  look  for  more  primitive  arthropods  than  the 
crustaceans  as  ancestors  of  the  enrypterids.  .  .  .  Bernard  derives 
the  Crustacea  from  a  bent  carnivorous  annelid,  a  view  which 
Beecfaer  regards  aa  partly  verified  by  his  discoveries  concerning 
the  ventral  anatomy  of  the  trilobites,  and  it  is  therefore  worthy 
of  consideration  in  this  place.  If  we  consider  the  absence  of  any- 
thing in  the  ontogeny  of  the  enrypterids  that  would  suggest  a 
crustacean  nauplius  stage,  the  admitted  absence  of  all  cruataoeaa 
features  in  the  adult  forms,  and  the  equal  absence  of  all  cmatacean 
features  in  the  ontogenies  of  Limulus  and  the  scorpion,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  the  inference  of  the  derivation  of  these  classes  from 
arthropods  more  primitive  than  the  Crustaceans,  seems  well 
founded"  (Ue-9).  c.  s. 

2.  Correlation  of  the  Devonian  system  of  the  Rock  Island 
region ;  by  W,  EtMEB  Kkbu»,w.  Trans.  111.  Acad.  Sci.,  5th 
Ann.  Meeting,  Feb.  23,  24,  1912,  Li  pp..  2  figs.~An  excellent 
short  paper  listing  according  to  the  individual  beds  109  epeciea  of 
the  higher  Middle  Devonian  as  exposed  in  Rock  Island  and 
Henry  counties,  Illinois.  This  fauna  is  clearly  of  the  Dakotan 
province,  as  83  per  cent  of  the  determined  forms  are  common  to 
these  two  western  areas.  c.  s. 

3.  Uhternieerisehe  Oleitung  bet  lyenton  Falia  (NordAmer- 
ika)  und  ihr  Verftdllnis  zu  Cihnlic/ien  StOrvngshildern ;  by 
F,  Felix  Hahn.  Neues  Jahrb.  fUr  Min.,  Geol.  u.  Pal.,  Beilage- 
Bd.  xxxvi,  pp.  1-41,  pie.  I-III,  1912.  — A  valuable  paper  explain- 
ing local  crumpled  beds,  edgewise  conglomerates,  and  in  part 
inlraformational  conglomerates,  as  due  in  the  main  to  slipping  of 
the  deposits,  while  still  soft  or  but  little  consolidated,  on  slight 
inclinee  of  the  sea  bottom.  Many  examples  are  given  in  forma- 
tions throughout  the  geologic  column.  This  interpretation  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  significance  of  disconformities.  c.  a. 

4.  loxaa  Geological  Survei/ ;  Vol.  XXI,  Annual  Jteportt, 
1910  and  1911,  with  accompanying  papers,  prepared  in  coOpera- 
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tion  with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey ;  Geobgb  F.  Eat, 
State  geologist.  18  plates,  7  ti^.  Des  Uoines,  1912. — The  lines 
of  inveBttpation  now  being  earned  on  by  the  Iowa  Survey  include  : 
a  Btody  of  road  materials  nnder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Beyer ;  an 
eKamination  of  the  Aftonian  gravels  with  their  interesting  mam- 
malian fauna  hy  Professor  Sbimek ;  mapping  of  the  Wisconsin 
drift  by  Professor  Carman  ;  steam  gaging,  topographic  mapping 
in  codperation  with  the  Federal  Survey,  detailed  geologic  map- 
ping and  the  preparation  of  physiographic  monographs  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  The  announcement  is  made  that  a  volume  by 
Dr.  Hay  on  the  Pleistocene  mammalian  fossils  of  Iowa  is  nearing 
completion.  Volume  XXI  is  almost  wholly  (pp.  31-1186)  devoted 
to  Professor  Norton's  report  on  the  Undergrouod  Water  Resources 
of  Iowa.  This  paper  (published  also  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Sarvey  as  Water-Supply  Paper  No,  293)  constitutes  the  most 
thorough  and  extensive  stndy  dealing  with  a  single  state  so  far 
pablished.  Not  only  are  the  geologic  principles  governing 
groundwater  amply  discussed,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  large  corps 
of  assistants.  Professor  Norton  has  made  examinations  of  local 
conditions  to  such  an  extent  that  districts,  cities,  and  frequently 
owners  of  individual  farms  are  supplied  with  data  directly  appli- 
cable to  their  needs.  The  appropriations  for  the  Iowa  Survey  are 
justified  on  the  strength  of  this  volume  alone.  h.  b.  o. 

5.  Bureau  of  Economic  Qcology  and  Technology,  Texa*, 
Wk.  B.  Phillips,  Director.  A  Reconnaissance  Report  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Fields  of  Wichita  and  Clay  Counties, 
Texas,  by  J.  A.  Uddkn  assisted  by  D,  McN.  Phillips.  Pp.  xiv, 
308  ;  26  plates,  8  figs.,  map  in  pocket.  Bull.  Univ.  Texas,  No. 
246,  Sci.  Ser.  No.  23,  September,  1912. — The  geologic  study  of  an 
oil  field  involves  minute  description  of  local  dips,  careful  deter- 
mination of  rock  textures  and  composition,  and  exhaustive  study 
of  drill  cores,  subjects  to  which  the  major  part  of  the  present 
report  is  devoted.  The  bulletin  also  includes  the  results  of  the 
Wichita  formation  based  on  extensive  field  observations.  The 
Wichita  shales,  the  sandstones,  conglomerates,  the  Beaver-burk 
limestones,  and  the  Bluff  bone-bed  are  discussed  in  their  strati- 
graphic  and  structural  aspects  and  lists  of  fossils  are  given. 

B.  B.  G. 

6.  Witeonsin  Oeologicai  and  Natural  History  Survey,  SvlU- 
tin  XX  V,  Sci.  Ser.  No.  8,  1912,  Sandstones  of  the  Wisconein 
Coast  of  Lake  Superior ;  by  Fbedrik  Tdbville  Thwaites. 
Pp.  viii,  117  ;  23  plates,  10  text  figs.,  map  in  pocket. — A  study  of 
the  bed  rock  geology  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  from 
Dulnth  to  Hurley  has  resulted  in  an  increased  amount  of  petro- 
graphic  structural  detail,  a  modification  of  former  views,  and  in 
the  production  of  a  map  based  chiefiy  on  lithologic  characters. 
The  two  large  groups  into  which  the  red  sandstones  have  been 
divided  are  shown  to  be  conformable,  the  upper  (Bayfield  group) 
consisting  of  nearly  horizontal  quartz  sandstone,  and  the  lower 
(Oronto  group)  being  phases  of  a  period  of  continuous  or  slightly 
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interrupted  depOBitioD.  Both  aeries  are  assigned  to  the  upper 
Keweenawan  and  are  believed  to  have  been  deposited  sabaenally 
in  a  basin  formed'  by  folding  of  earlier  Keweenawan  strata.  The 
contact  of  the  Bayfield  groups  with  the  Middle  Keweenavan 
trapB  is  described  as  a  fault  The  basin  of  Lake  Superior  at  its 
western  end  is  interpreted  as  the  result  of  differential  erosion. 

H.  B.  a. 

7.  8taU  Geological  Survev   of  Wyoming,  Bulletin  4,  Seriet 

B,  The  Salt  Creek  Oil  Field,  Ifalrona  County;  by  C.  E. 
JA.IIISOIT,  State  Geologist.  Pp.  73  ;  10  plates,  map  in  pocket, 
1918. — The  Cretaceous  formations — Dakota  lo  Laramie — repre- 
sented in  central  Wyoming  have  been  described  b^  Darton, 
Stanton  and  Knowlton,  and  a  paper  on  the  Salt  Creek  Oil  Field  by 

C.  H.  Wegemsnn  was  published  by  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bulle- 
tin No.  4S2.  Mr.  Jamison,  in  the  report  under  review,  adds  cer- 
tain strnctnral  and  petrographic  detail,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  oil-bearing  sands.  A  description  of  the  present  stage  of 
development  of  the  field,  which  has  already  produced  2,500,000 
barrels,  constitutes  the  larger  part  of  the  bulletin.  b.  b.  a. 

8.  Stale  Geological  and  Biological  Survey  of  South  Dakota, 
Bulletin  Jfo.  6, 1912,  7Ji«  Geography,  Geology,  and  Biology  of 
South  Central  South  Dakota;  by  E.  C.  Pbrisho  and  S.  S. 
ViSHKB.  Pp.  162,  44  plates,  fi  maps,  and  geological  chart. — 
While  of  a  reconnaissance  nature,  the  report  of  Perisho  and 
Visher  constitutes  a  praiseworthy  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  "  bad  lands  "  and  sandhill  in  a  region  somewhat  unique.  The 
topics  treated,  including  climate,  soil,  topography,  water  supply, 
ecology,  etc.,  give  the  paper  a  geographic  aspect  and  make  it  of 
general  interest.  The  reproduction  of  numerous  photographs 
increases  its  attractiveness  in  this  regard.  The  geological  chap- 
ters contain  those  features  moat  desirable  in  a  preliminary  report, 
viz.,  recognition  of  the  larger  stratigraphic  units,  description  of 
the  more  common  fossils,  composition  and  areal  distribution  of 
distinctive  beds,  combined  with  a  discussion  of  the  views  of  pre- 
vious workers  in  the  field.  h.  b.  g, 

9.  Brief  Notices  of  some  recently  described  Minerals. — Bbta- 
FrTK,  Sahiresitb,  Ampangabeite,  Manandonite  are  names 
given  by  A.  Lacroix  to  new  minerals  from  the  remarkable  pegma- 
tite localities  recently  exploited  in  Madagascar.  Of  these  beta- 
fite  from  Ambolotora  and  samiresite  from  Samiresy  are  allied  to 
the  Swedish  species  blomstrandite,  which  also  occurs  at  Tonga- 
feno.     All  these  last  species  are  isometric  in  crystallization  and 

^  contain  uranium  in  considerable  amonnt  and  are  bence  radio- 
active ;  other  bases  are  present  in  small  amount.  For  the 
blomstrandite  Pisani  found  23-30  Nb,0„  28-50  Ta,0„  lO'SJ  TiO,; 
for  betafite,  34-80  Nb,0„  18-.10  TiO,  ;  for  samiresite,  45'HO  Nb,0„ 
a-70  Ta,0„  6-70  TiO  ;  it  also  gave  736  PbO  while  the  others 
gave  400  and  345  CaO  respectively, — BwU.  Hoc,  Min.,  xxitv, 
84,  234,  1912. 

Ampaxgabeite  occurs  in  large  rectangular  crystals  of  a  brown 
color ;  specific  gravity  4-29.     Analysis  gave  34'80  Nb,0„  890 
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Ta,0  ,  480  TiO,  with  19-40  UO.,  8*60  Fe,0,  aod  400  (Y,Er),0,; 
itB  relatioDB  are  uncertain  thongn  the  material  was  homogeneous. 
— Ibid.,  XXIV,  194. 

Manandomite  forms  white  Umellse  or  mammillary  crusts  on 
quartz;  cleavage  micaceous;  luster  pearly.  An  analysis  by 
Rsaui  gave :  SiO  35-20,  Al.O,  47*02,  RO,  9-25,  Li,0  3-»7,  K,0 
0-20,  Na  O  0-48,  H,0  1410  =  100-22.  The  formula  calculated  is 
H^Li.Al  B  Si,0„.  L.c,  p.  223.  The  Madagascar  localities  have 
also  yieldea  many  rare  species  including  euxenite,  monazite, 
columbite,  strUvente,  rhodizite,  danburite,  hambergiie,  bismuthi- 
site,  lazalite  and  others. 

Pltjmbomiobitk  is  a  niobate  of  uranium,  yttrium,  lead  and 
other  bases  described  by  Hauser  and  Finkh  from  the  mica  mines 
of  Morogoro,  German  East  Africa.  It  occurs  in  massive  form  ; 
color  dark  brown  to  black  :  hardness  5—5*5  ;  specific  gravity  4-Bl, 
— Z«.  anorg.  Chem.,  Ixiv,  2270,  1009,  in  Za.  Kryat.,  li,  3B6. 

XThliqite  is  described  by  O,  Hauser  as  occurring  in  black  octa> 
hedrons  in  a  nephelinite  on  the  Magad  lake  in  East  Africa.  It  is 
allied  to  keilhauite  and  zirkHlite. — Za.  anorg.  Chem,,  Ixiii,  340, 
1909,  in  Z».  Kryat.,  li,  320. 

Ykbaite  is  a  new  thallium  mineral  described  by  B.  Jetek  from 
Allcbar  in  Macedonia,  and  named  after  Prof.  Vrba  of  Prague. 
It  occurs  in  small  pyramidal  orthorhombic  crystals ;  color 
bluish  gray-black;  hardness  3-5;  specific  gravity  5-3.  An  analy- 
MS  by  Ki-ehlik  yielded  the  formula  TIAs,SbS,.  Zt.  Kryat.,  U,  363, 
379,  1912.  Associated  with  the  above  mineral  are  orthorhombic 
crjrstals  resembling  stibnite  in  aspect  which  have  been  minutely 
etadied  and  shown  to  be  distinct  in  form,  although  material  for 
analysis  is  not  available.  This  has  been  provisionally  named 
Allcha'bite. — Ibid.,  li,  275. 

Pbeslite-Tauubbitb.  a  new  mineral  from  Tsumeb  in  Ger- 
man Southwest  Africa  h^  been  described  about  the  same  time  as 
preslite  by  V".  Rosicky  and  tsumetite  by  K.  Busz,  It  occurs  in 
small  tabular  crystals,  often  twins,  referred  by  the  first  author  to 
the  orthorhombic  system,  by  the  second  to  the  monoclinic  sys- 
tem. Color  green  ;  hardness  35  ;  specific  gravity  6-1.  Analysis 
showed  it  to  be  a  complex  basic  phosphate  of  lead  and  copper, 
~Za.  Kryat.,  li,  521,  626,  1912. 

Baecmlbritb  is  described  as  a  new  potash  mineral  by  O.  Ren- 
ner.  It  occurs  associated  with  halite  and  tachhydrite  at  the 
potash  mine  Desdemona  in  the  Leinetal.  The  composition  is 
stated  to  be  KC\.Ca.C\,.~  CeiUralblatt  Min.,  p.  106,  1912.  Zam- 
bonini  later  shows  that  it  is  identical  with  tjcacchi's  chlorocalcite. 
— Ibid,  p.  270,  1912,  and  Min.   Veauv.,  p.  50,  1910. 

Hatchitb  is  a  new  mineral  from  the  Binnentbal,  Switzerland, 
described  by  R.  H.  Solly  and  G.  F.  Herbert  Smith.  Known  only 
from  a  few  small  crystals  of  lead-gray  color  and  distinctive  tri- 
clinic  form;  composition  undetermined. — Min.  Mag.,  xvi,  287, 
1912. 

CHBOH-BBDGNATBtxiTE  is  allied  to  brugnatelHte  but  contains 
chromium.     It  is  described  by  Dr.  Laura  Hezner  as  occurring 
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in  Tiolet-oolored  scales  in  the  serpentine  of  Dundas,  Tasmania. 
Analysis  led  to  the  formula,  3MgCO,.5Mg  (OH),.2Cr(OH),.4H,0. 
—  Centralblatt  Min.,  p.  669,  1912. 

ABninNiTB  from  the  Val  del  Zuccanti  in  Venice,  now  named 
by  E.  Billows,  is  a  zeolite  earlier  referred  to  a  red  natrolite  and 
to  Btilbite.  Analvsia  by  Billows  gave :  SiO,  49-4ii,  Al.O,  U'ST, 
Ca06-67,  Na,0  11-77,  K,0  154,  Fe,0,  and  Mn.O  2-43  =  H,0 
13-65  =  100-13.  For  this  the  formula  H^a,CaAl,Si.O„  is  cal- 
culated.— Bivista  Min.  Crist.  Ital.,  vol.  zti,  1912. 

Pai.aite,  Stkwaktitb,  Salmonsitk,  Sicklkritb  are  new  maa- 
ganesian  phosphates  briefly  described  by  W.  T,  Schaller  from  the 
tourmaline  locality  near  Pala  in  Southern  Califomis,  the  first 
three  from  the  Stewart  mine,  the  fourth  from  the  Vanderbarg- 
Naylor  mine.  Pataite  is  a  flesh-colored  crystalline  mineral  (mono- 
clinic  ?)  resnlting  from  the  alteration  of  Hthiophilite  ;  formula 
5Mn0.2P,0,.4H  0.  Slewartite  has  a  similar  origin,  is  probably 
triclinic  and  while  the  material  did  not  admit  of  the  determina- 
tion of  its  composition,  the  form  and  optical  properties  show  it  to 
be  new.  Salmonsite  is  derived  from  hureaaltte  and  has  the  com- 
position Fe,O,.0MnO.4P,O,.14H,O,  Sicklerite  occurs  in  brown 
cleavable  masses  derived  from  Hthiophilite ;  formula  Fe,O,.6Mn0. 
4P  O  .3(Li,H),0.— ^oum.  Wash.  Acad.  AW,,  March  19,  1912.  A 
full  description  follows  later  in  a  Geol.  Survey  Prof.  Paper  on 
"The  Gem  Tourmaline  Field  of  Southern  California," 

Ab8k;«0Febkitk  is  iron  disulphide,  FeAs,,  in  octahedral  crystals 
with  the  pyritohedron,  (310),  and  hence  allied  to  pyrite.  It  is 
described  by  H.  Baumhauer  from  the  Lercheltiny  Alp  in  the 
Binnenthal,  Switzerland.  An  analysis  by  Schneider  gave : 
As  71-10,  Fe  2S-00  =  100. — Zs.  KrysL,  li,  143,  1S12. 

HoKDTOLiTB  is  a  radio-active  mineral  described  by  Y.  Okamoto  ; 
it  occurs  as  a  crystalline  incrustation  in  the  hot  wat«ra  of  the 
creek  of  Hoknto  in  Taiwan,  Fprmosa,  It  consists  chiefly  of  the 
sulphates  of  lead  and  of  barium  in  varying  proportions  bnl 
whether  as  an  isomorphous  mixture  or  as  layers  of  the  different 
compounds  is  not  certain.  The  mineral  varies  in  color  from 
white  to  yellow  and  brown  ;  the  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be 
Q-\.— Minerals  of  Taiwan,  p.  22,  1912. 

10.  Text  Book  of  Petrology  ;  The  Sedimentary  Boc/a  ;  by  F. 
H.  Hatch  and  R.  H.  Rabtall.  12mo,  pp.  425  ;  60  figures. 
London,  1913  (George  Allen  and  Co.). — This  work  is  intended  as 
ft  companion  volume  to  that  on  igneous  rocks  published  in  190S 
by  Dr.  Hatch,  though  by  a  different  publisher.  This  fact  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  make  the  title  somewhat  misleading,  since 
the  sedimentary  rocks  themselves  are  not  classified  and  described. 
The  book  is,  in  fact,  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  processes  hy 
which  sedimentary  rocks  and  their  metamorphic  derivatives  have 
been  formed,  and  is  thus  rather  a  work  on  their  petrogenesis  than 
on  their  systematic  petrology.  This  may  be  seen  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  table  of  contents,  in  which  successive  chapters 
treat  of  :  deposition  in  general ;  fragmental,  chemical,  and  organic 
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deposits,  that  is  the  wars  in  which  these  are  formed  and  the 
nature  of  the  sediments  ;  metamorphism  is  then  discassed,  first  in 
a  general  manner  and  then  special  phases,  such  as  cementation 
and  metasomatism,  contact  and  regional  metamorphism  and, 
finally,  weathering.  At  the  end  is  an  appendix  in  which  methods 
of  separation  and  determination  of  ttie  minerals  occurriDg  in 
sands,  clays  and  soils  are  summarized  by  Mr.  T.  Cook. 

The  nature  of  the  work  being  understood,  it  will  be  found  a 
very  convenient  elementary  treatise  for  the  student  of  petrology 
in  setting  out  clearly  and  concisely  the  important  processes  and 
principles  to  which  the  sedimentary  rocks  owe  their  origin.  It 
naturally  suggests  itself  that  the  work  should  be  followed  by 
another  in  which  the  classification  and  petrographic  description 
of  the  sedimentary  and,  possibly,  metamorphic  rocks  would  be 
undertaken  to  complete  the  series,  and  possibly  this  is  hinted  at 
in  the  preface,  though  not  definitely  promised  by  the  authors. 


III.     M18ORLLANGOU8  SoiEMTiFio  Intelligence. 

1.  Carnegie  Institution  of  Waahington ;  Robkbt  S.  Wood- 
ward, President.  Year  Book,  No.  11,  191S.  Pp.  xvii,  29J  ;  7 
plates,  one  text  figure.  Washington. — The  completion  of  the  first 
year  of  the  second  decade  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  serves  to 
show  more  definitely  than  heretofore  what  it  has  already  accom- 

Eiished  and  what  are  the  moat  useful  fields  for  its  resources.  Its 
istory  has  proved  that  there  id  ample  place  for  such  an  estab- 
lishment devoted  exclusively  to  the  eoconragement  of  research, 
on  a  broad  and  liberal  scale,  and  this  without  interfering  with 
other  institutions  already  founded.  The  magnitude  of  the  enter- 
prise, as  at  present  developed,  ia  impressive,  its  total  receipts 
from  endowment  and  minor  items  amounting  since  1902  to  more 
than  97,000,000.  During  the  past  year  the  total  sum  expended 
was  11,148,000,  of  which  about  $520,000  was  devoted  to  the  large 
departments  now  firmly  established,  (103,000  to  minor  projects 
and  research  associates,  and  about  (44,000  each  to  publications  and 
administration. 

Of  the  various  departments  to  which  the  income  of  the  Institu- 
tion is  chiefly  devoted,  much  the  largest  amount  has  gone  to  the 
building  and  equipment  of  the  Solar  Observatory  on  Mt.  Wilaon, 
California,  of  which  Dr.  George  E.  Hale  is  director.  The  activ- 
ity and  wide  range  of  work  in  this  department  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  statement  of  the  results  of  the  past  year  involves 
a  disenssion  of  some  thirty-five  different  subjects,  many  of  them 
of  first  importance  in  astronomical  research.  Next  to  this  comes 
the  Geophysical  Laboratory,  under  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Day,  the  work 
of  which  is  also  reviewed  in  detail.  A  number  of  contributions 
from  this  laboratory  have  been  published  in  the  pages  of  this 
Jonrnal  through  the  year.  A  new  line  of  research  is  noted  which 
&M.  JocB.  Set.— Fourth  Sraras,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  206.— Apbii,  1918. 
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promues  importaut  results,  quite  different  from  those  which  have 
given  the  Inhoratory  its  reputation  thus  far,  namely,  the  investi- 
gations of  the  physics  and  ctiemistry  of  active  volcanoes.  For 
example,  Rpecimens  of  gaees  collected  from  the  crater  of  Kilauea, 
made  by  members  of  the  staff,  have  been  brought  to  the  labora- 
tory and  much  may  be  expected  from  their  detailed  study.  The 
other  departmentti  have  shown  like  activity,  that  of  Botanical 
Research  having  included  investigations  in  the  Algerian  and 
Libyan  deserts.  The  non-magnetic  ship  Ctirnegie,  in  charge  of 
Dr.  L.  A.  Bauer,  has  traversed  some  28,000  miles  in  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  oceans  during  the  year.  The  department  of  Meridian 
Antronomy  has  carried  on  its  work,  but  unfortunately  has  met 
with  a  great  loss  by  the  death  of  its  director,  Dr.  Lewis  Boss. 
One  of  the  recent  developments  of  the  Institution  has  been  the 
attaching  of  eminent  specialists  to  the  force  of  the  departments 
for  limited  periods  of  time.  Eight  such  specialists  have  been 
employed  during  the  past  year,  and  the  plan  is  regarded  as  hav- 
ing worked  very  eiatisfactorily.  The  wide  distribution  of  the 
publications  of  the  Institution  since  its  foundation  in  indicated 
by  the  total  of  100,tiG9  volumes,  which  have  gone  out  chiefly  as 
gifts,  but  also  to  some  extent  as  sales, 

2.  Publiciitioiit  of  the  Curnei/ie  ZnstUution. —Rvcent  publi- 
cations of  the  Carnegie  Institution  are  noted  in  the  following  list 
(continued  from  vol.  xxtiv,  p.  4ft3) ; 

No.  74,  Vol.  VI.  The  Vulgate  Version  of  the  Arthurian 
Romances,  edited  from  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  by 

IL  OSKAR  SOHMER.       Pp.  391. 

No.  00  A.  Guide  to  the  Materials  for  American  History,  to 
17S3,  in  the  Public  Record  Office  of  Great  Britain.  Volume  I, 
Pp.  xi,  346.     The  Stale  Piipera,  by  Ciiaih-kh  M.  Andrews. 

No.  159.  The  Mosquitoes  of  North  and  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies;  by  Lei.and  O,  Howard,  Harbison  G.  Dyar, 
and  Frkderick  Knad.  Volume  I.  Pp.  vii,  630  ;  14  plates. 
Vol.  II,  pp.  X,  150  plates. 

No.  170.  The  Electrical  Conductivity,  Dissociation,  and  Tem- 
perature Coeffioiunta  of  Conductivity  from  Zero  to  Sixty-five 
Degrees  of  Aqueous  Solutions  of  a  number  of  Saltti  and  Organic 
Acids;  byllARRV  C  Jones,  assiMtcd  by  various  experimenters. 
Pp.  iv,  148. 

No,  171.  Pierre  du  Ryer,  Dramatist ;  by  Henry  C.  Lancas- 
ter.    Pp.  v,  182, 

No.  174,  Easter  Island,  The  Rapanui  Speech  and  the  Peo- 
pling of  Southeant  Polynesia  ;  by  William  Churchill.     Pp.  340. 

No.  175.  Researches  of  the  Department  of  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism, Land  Magnetic  Observations,  1905-1910;  by  L,  A. 
Bauer.     Pp.  185  ;   10  plates,  and  numerous  figures. 

No.  1 7fl.  Study  of  Metabolism  in  severe  Diabetes ;  by  Francis 
G,  Bbneoict  and'ELLioTT  P.  Joblin.     Pp,  vi,  135, 

The  Classics  of  International  Law  ;  edited  by  Jambs  B.  Scott. 
Works  of  Grotius,  Vol.  L  Text  of  1046.  Pp.  618.  Works  of 
Balthazar  Ayala,  1581.  Vol.  I.  Pp.  xxvii,  237  ;  vol,  II,  pp.  xii, 
850, 
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3.  Man  :  A  Hiatory  of  the  Bvman  i?(»rfy  ;  by  AbthubKbitb, 
M.D.,LL.D.  Pp.  256.  New  York  (Henry  Holland  Company) ; 
Tendon  (WilliamB  and  Norgate). — A  concisely  written  account 
of  the  natural  history  of  man,  his  structure,  ancestry,  develop- 
ment, relation  ships,  and  racial  peculiarities.  The  introductory 
cha{>terB  contain  a  brief  descripli.jn  of  the  bodily  structures,  wilt 
particular  emphasis  on  the  characters  of  the  brain,  followed  by  an 
interesting  discussion  of  man's  place  among  animals.  Stature, 
proportions,  and  posture  are  next  considered,  then  the  tail  and 
numerous  other  vestigial  structures  which  show  man's  kinship 
with  other  groups  of  animals.  A  brief  description  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  and  of  the  organ  systems  of  the  body  leads 
to  a  discussion  of  the  evidence  which  mairormations  and  raonsten 
afford  as  to  man's  past  history.  Changes  in  the  body  during 
youth  and  age,  sexual  characters,  and  racial  characters  are  treated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  convincing  evidence  that  the  human 
species  is  still  in  process  of  evolution,  white  the  concluding  chap- 
ters treat  of  the  bodily  features  as  indexes  of  mental  character, 
the  skin,  glands,  hair,  and  sense  organs,  the  wonderful  mechanism 
which  adapts  all  the  organs  U>  the  functions  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  perform,  the  signs  of  degeneration,  the  capabilities 
of  regeneration  of  parte,  the  antiquity  of  man  and  his  genealogy. 

This  little  book  has  the  double  merit  of  containing  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  information  in  small  compass  and  presenting  it 
in  an  entertaining  manner.  w.  k.  c. 

4.  The  Growth  of  Groups  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  ;  by  R. 
E.  Lloyd,  M.B.,  D.Sc.  Pp.  vii,  185,  with  two  colored  plates. 
New  York  and  London,  19ia  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.). — 
The  author  states  that  "  the  aim  of  this  small  book  is  to  lessen 
the  belief  in  Katural  Selection  as  a  creative  agency,"  and  to  offer 
in  its  place  further  support  for  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  species 
by  mutation.  To  this  end  he  presents  a  number  of  somewhat  dis- 
jointed essays  discussing  the  instability  of  species,  the  absence  of 
definite  criteria  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  and  their 
possible  origin  by  the  growth  of  groups  of  individuals  of  similar  ~ 
characters. 

The  evidence  is  supported  by  the  reeulls  of  a  study  of  the 
rats  of  India,  by  a  critical  review  of  Tower's  work  on  the  potato 
beetle,  and  by  an  examination  of  onlv  twenty-two  individuals  of 
a  genus  of  fishes.  The  new  data  which  the  book  contains  form 
an  important  contribution  to  the  science  of  genetics,  but  the  philo- 
sophical arguments  in  the  concluding  chapter  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  gain  any  new  converts  to  the  mutation  theory. 

w.  R.  c. 

5.  Genetics :  An  Introduction  to  the  Scuilj/  of  Heredity;  by 
Hkrbbrt  EtiGEME  Waxtkr.  Pp.  xiv,  272  ;  72  figures  and  dia- 
grams. New  York  1013  (The  Macmillan  Company). — Out  of 
the  world-wide  experiments  in  animal  and  plant  breeding  of  the 
past  decade  has  arisen  the  new  science  of  genetics.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  newly-discovered  laws  of  inheritance  has  already 
modified   fhe  practical   breeding  of    domesticated   animals  and 
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plants,  while  the  studies  of  heredity  in  the  human  race  have  sug- 
gested rational  means  for  the  perpetuating  of  desirable  modifica- 
tions and  the  elimination  of  unHuitable  strains. 

This  book  contains  a  well-written  ennimary  of  the  topics  wbich 
comprise  this  science  of  heredity.  The  carriers  of  the  heritage, 
variation,  mutation,  acquired  characters,  the  pure  line,  segrega- 
tion and  dominanoe,  reversion  to  old  types  and  the  making  of 
new  ones,  blending  inheritance,  determination  of  sex,  the  applica- 
tion to  man,  and  human  conservation  are  the  titles  of  chapters 
and  indicate  the  general  scope  of  the  work. 

The  subject  is  clearly  presented,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  illus- 
trative diagrams  should  jtrove  of  interest  to  the  general  reader 
without  special  biological  training.  w,  b.  c. 

6,  FitUy  JFoode  ; — their  Practical  Elimination.  A  Sdndbook 
for  the  TJm  of  AnaXytical  and  Technical  ChemUta ;  by  E. 
RiCHABD  BoLTOx,  F  C.ii.,andCKCiL  Rbvis.  Pp.  xi,37l.  Phila- 
delphia, 1913  (P.  Blakiston's  Son  <fc  Co.).— This  manual  is  pri- 
marily for  the  use  of  food  analysts  and  ia  essentially  devoted  to 
the  methods  of  extraction  and  identiRoation  applicable  to  fats. 
It  contains  numerous  data  regardingthe  most  diverse  fat-yielding 
products  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  including  in 
particular  the  constants  to  which  reference  is  so  frequently  neces- 
sary in  analytical  procedures.  The  methods  of  examination 
include  the  routine  familiarly  practiced  in  most  food  laboratories, 
the  details  being  dictated  by  the  personal  experiences  of  the 
authors.  One  notes  the  inclusion  of  a  namher  of  products, 
mostly  of  Eastern  derivation  and  exemplified  in  shea  nut  oil, 
Djave  butter,  Latifolia  and  Longifolia  fat,  niger  seed  oil,  candle 
nut  oil,  etc.,  nut  presented  ordinarily  in  more  elementary  books 
on  this  subject.  Milk  products  and  feeding  stuffs  receive  consid- 
eration beyond  that  which  their  fat  content  requires.  The  book 
may  be  designated  as  one  of  "selected  methods"  evidently  deter- 
mined in  part  by  British  requirements.  l.  b.  m. 

Obituaky. 
Dr.  John  Shaw  Billinus,  director  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  died  on  March  11  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  Receiv- 
ing his  medical  dcgi'ee  in  1860,  he  almost  immediately  began 
active  practice  as  a  surgeon  in  the  civil  war  ;  his  excellent  work 
during  this  period  brought  him  rapid  promotion  in  rank.  Later 
he  was  attached  to  the  f^urgeon- General's  office  in  Washington 
and  in  1875  took  charge  of  the  library,  developing  it  with  great 
skill  and  energy.  His  index  catalogue  of  this  library  was  a  monu- 
mental work  published  in  16  volumes  (18SO-1804).  He  had 
charge  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  10th  and  lltb  Censuses.  In 
1A83  he  became  curator  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  and 
Library,  and  retained  this  post  until  his  retirement  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  deputy  surgeon -general  in  1895,  In  1896  he  became 
director  of  the  Kew  York  Public  Library,  Astor,  Lenox,  and 
Tilden  Foundations,  and  this  position  he  held  until  his  death 
ended  a  life  of  rare  activitv  and  usefulness. 
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Art,    XXXIX. — Subsidence  Phenomena  at  Kilauea  in  the 
Summer  of  1911 ;  by  Frank  A.  Perbet. 

A  coLOMN  of  liquid  lava  filling  the  conduit  and  reaching  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  and,  therefore,  in  communication  with  the 
atmosphere,  is,  like  the  mercury  of  a  barometer,  in  a  condition 
of  balance,  and  the  aame  may  be  said  of  the  rate  of  emission 
of  its  gases.  It  is,  in  a.  way,  comparable  to  a  steam  engine  lift- 
ing a  Toad  against  gravity  and  exhausting  against  atmospheric 
!)ressare,  in  which  any  variation  in  the  head  of  steam,  or  in  the 
oad,  or  in  back  pressure  against  the  exhaust,  would  have  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  work  done.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  height 
of  the  lava  and  the  rate  of  gas  flow  directly  affect  the  volcanic 
edifice  and  concur  in  the  initiation  of  actual,  external  eruption, 
it  behooves  the  volcanologist  to  study  the  variations  of  the  lava 
column  in  connection  with  every  possible  cause,  whether  endog- 
enous, superficial  or  extra-terrestrial. 

During  July,  August  and  September,  1911,  the  height  of  the 
Eilauea  lava  column  was  taken  by  daily  triangulations  from 
the  writer's  observing  station  and  abode  on  the  east  brink  of 
Haleinaumau,  and  from  these  a  curve  has  been  plotted  as 
reproduced  in  tig.  1.  The  variations  in  the  height  of  the  lava, 
as  shown  in  the  curve,  are  expressed  by  the  column  of  figures 
at  the  left  in  meters  helow  the  station.  From  these  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  rise  of  live  meters  in  the  early  part  of  J  uly  brought 
the  lava  to  the  "  high  water  mark  "  for  this  season,  when  it 
stood  at  seventy  metei"s  below  the  brink — an  elevation  which 
approximates  11 14  meters  above  the  sea.  From  this  time  to  the 
end  of  September  there  was  a  general  subsidence  of  the  lava 
column,  amounting  to  more  than  fifty  meters,  the  abnormali- 
ties of  which,  with  their  causes  and  their  immediate  effects,  are 
briefly  examined  in  the  present  paper. 
Am.  Joub.  Sci.— Foubth  Series,  Vol,  XXXV,  No.  209.— Mat,  1818. 
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Reference  to  the  curve  will  show  the  first  abnormality  to 
have  been  a  sudden  upward  oecillatiou  of  the  lava  in  the  night 
of  July  18th,  with  repetitions  on  August  25th  and  September 
13tb.  These  consisted  of  a  phenomenal  irruption  of  gas  from 
below,  temporarily  raising  sni-face  conditions  to  the  super- 
normal grade  of  activity  and  causing  a  rise — almost  momentary 
in  its  duration — of  some  two  meters  in  the  level  of  the  lake. 
Each  of  these  gaseons  ontbursts  was  followed  by  a  very  con- 
siderable subsidence  of  the  lava  column,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  cnrve,  and  the  phenomenon  is,  in  all  probability,  pnrely 
endo-volcanic,  having  its  cause  in  the  depths  of  the  conduit. 
If  we  consider  this  as  widening  out  into  its  parent  fissure  at  no 
great  depth  it  is  easy  to  imagine  gas  retention  in  the  latter 
and,  from  time  to  time,  an  escape  into  the  conduit.  That  an 
accumulative  process  is  involved  seems  indicated  by  an  appar- 
ent periodicity  in  these  outbursts,  the  interval  between  the  last 
two  being  double  that  of  the  first.  The  writer  finds,  moreover, 
on  consulting  his  notes,  that  a  repetition  of  this  phenomenon, 
but  on  a  very  small  scale  and  not  observed  by  bim,  was  reported 
to  have  occurred  in  the  night  of  August  6th,  when  the  lake 
surface  was  said  to  have  suddenly  risen  "  about  one  foot,"  with 
considerable  agitation.  At  the  time  of  plotting  the  carve  this 
event  was  not  considered  of  suflScient  magnitude  to  be  intro- 
duced, bDt,admitting  itas  an  actual  recurrence  of  the  phenom- 
enon, we  have  a  regular  series  of  these  gaseous  irruptions 
with  a  period  of  about  eighteen  days.  That  of  August  25th 
was  coincident  with  a  series  of  local  seismic  disturbances,  four 
shocks  preceding  aud  two  following  the  ontburst  of  gas  and  the 
entire  period  of  general  ^itation  lasting  from  6.30  a.  u.  to 
2.35  p.  M.  The  absence  of  seismic  effects  at  the  times  of  the 
three  remaining  oscillations  forbids  our  considering  the  earth- 
qnalce  as  the  cause — temptingly  easy  on  the  theory  of  the  con- 
cussion causing  coalescence  of  thesmaller  gas  vesicles  distributed 
through  the  lava,  by  which  means,  alone,  these  may  acquire 
effective  dynamic  properties — and  makes  it  consequent  or  con- 
comitant to  the  gaseous  outburst.  These  rapid  oscillations  of 
the  lava  were  instrumental  in  the  sinking  of  the  fioating  island 
of  1911,  as  described  in  the  paper  on  that  subject.* 

The  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  variations  upon  the 
column  of  lava  is,  as  a  rule,  more  apparent  in  its  control  of  the 
rate  of  gas  flow  than  in  any  observable  variation  in  the  height 
of  the  lava  column  excepting  as  thb  is  influencnd  by  the  rise 
and  escape  of  the  gas.  The  case  of  Stromboli  is  well  known, 
but  all  the  Italian  volcanoes — especially  when  in  the  condition 
of  actual  eruption— show  increased  activity  on  a  decrease  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  even  the  diurnal  minima  exerting  an 
•This  Journal,  March,  1918. 
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influence  which  is  often  snffieieDt  to  limit  tlie  explosive  crises 
to  file  Iioiire  iinmediatelj  following  luidnigiit  and  iiiiddaj.  At 
Kilauea,  liowever,  there  is  normally  no  actual  external  emption 
in  the  Italian  sense  of  tlie  word  ;  the  ordinary  haroraetric  varia- 
tions are  nniinportant,  while  the  quantity  of  gas  emitted  is 
often  very  diffacult  to  gauge  correctly,  many  of  the  vapors 
being  transparent  and  that  of  water — which  is  present — being 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  in  tho  beat  from  the  glowing  lake 
and  generally  dissipated  without  subsequent  condensation.  In 
three  months  of  observation  the  writer  was  unable  to  trace  any 
indisputable  coincidence  between  the  activities  of  the  lava  lake 
and  the  curves  of  a  barograph  installed  on  the  spot.  There 
exists,  nevertheless,  a  well-defined  conviction  among  the 
residents  to  the  effect  that  there  is  greater  activity  at  or  after 
midnight,  and  for  this  there  must  be  some  foundation. 

But  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  forms  of  external  influence 
upon  the  height  and  activity  of  the  lava-column  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  the  luni-solar  gravitational  combinations.  Whatever 
may  be  the  precise  mode  of  action — and  the  subiect  cannot  be 
entered  upon  here — the  writer's  continued  observation  of 
strong  eruptive  conditions  at  Vesnvins  in  1905  and  1906 ;  at 
Stromboli  m  1907;  Etna  1908;  Teneriffe  1909;  Etna  1910; 
Kilauea  1911,  and  Stromboli  in  1912,  has  convinced  him  that 
few  fact*  in  volcanology  rest  upon  a  firmer  basis,  providing  it 
is  recognized,  not  as  a  cause  of  the  volcanic  activity,  but  as  a 
force  exerting  a  certain  control  over  the  times  of  its  maximum 
manifestations.  Once  an  eruption  is  begun — and  this  influ- 
ence is  often  effective  also  in  initiathig  the  external  activity — 
the  eruptive  crises  almost  infallibly  coincide  with  the  dates  of 
the  luni-solar  combinations.  The  practical  advantage  to  the 
volcanologist  of  this  knowledge  Is  enormous,  enabling  htm  to 
plan  his  campaign  in  advance,  to  be  ready  to  make  the  best  of 
the  opportunities  afltordcd  by  the  crises  ;  to  employ  the  inter- 
vening periods  of  minor  activity  in  investigation  of  the  more 
dangerous  localities ;  to  determine  with  greater  precision  the 
end  of  the  eruption,  etc. 

In  the  ease  of  Kilauea  not  only  were  the  principal  interrup- 
tions and  reversals  in  the  course  of  the  subsidence  coincident 
with  the  luni-solar  combinations,  as  shown  by  the  curve,  but 
the  greater  fact  of  the  high  lava  period  coinciding  with  an 
especially  favorable  series  of  planetary  positions  in  the  early 
summer,  was  foreseen  a  year  previous  to  the  time,  and  the 
writer's  visit  to  the  island  planned  accordingly. 

The  effects  upon  the  crater  basin  of  so  considerable  a  snb- 
sidetice  of  the  lava  could  not  fail  to  be  remarkable,  and  these 
consisted  chiefly  of  a  general  downfall  of  the  more  recent 
formations,  including  virtually  the  entire  mass  of  the  black 
ledge.     At  the  commencement  of  the  subsidence,  the  lava  lake 
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sank  below  ha  shore,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  leaving  a  pit  which,  it 
i^  interesting  to  remember,  stood  within  the  pit  walls  of  the 
l>]ack  ledge;  this,  in  turn,  being  encircled  bj-  the  v(alls- of 
Halenianman,  which,  itself,  lies  within  the  great  Kilaaeft  basin, 
tliiis  forming  a  series  of  fonr  pit-like  depressions,  one  within 
the  other.  Bnt  the  shore — undercnt  and  plastic  in  its  fonnda- 
tions — soon  yielded  to  gravity  as  the  support  of  the  lava 
colnnin  was  withdrawn,  and  settled  with  a  downwai'd  inclina- 


tion toward  the  edge  of  the  lake,  as  depicted  in  tig.  3,  where- 
npon  the  unsupported  black  ledge  began  to  give  way  in  a 
series  of  majestic  downfalls,  the  impressiveness  of  which  cannot 
be  adequately  described.  Although  on  a  smaller  scale,  the 
collapse  of  these  previous  formations  was  comparable  to  that 
of  Vesuvius  after  the  eruption  of  1906.*  At  the  west  and 
north  sides  the  rock  of  the  wall  was  under  a  powerful  stress 
and  detachment  was  accompanied  by  a  sharp  report  as,  with  a 
crashing  roar,  the  avalanche  of  broken  rock  descended  in  a 
cloud  of  Btony  dust  {fig.  4)  to  form  the  talus,  which  finally 
extended  to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  as  may  be  seen  iu  fig.  3. 

•  Frank  A.  Perret :  "  VesnTins  ;   Charactemtica   and   Phenomena  of  the 
present  Repose  Period,"  this  Joamal,  November,  1909. 
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Fio.  4.    Deecent  of  an  avalsiiobe  from  the  nortb  black  ledge. 
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At  the  east  ledge,  on  the  contrai-y,  detachment  was  gradual, 
the  dislocated  maBses  of  rock  sliding  downward  with  a  long- 
drawn  roll  of  thander,  making  it  easy  to  know,  when  lying  in 
bed  at  the  station,  from  which  aide  of  the  pit  an  avalanche 
was  descending.    Fig.  5  shows  the  progressive  demolition  of 


the  east  ledge,  and  the  reader  should  note  in  the  lower  view 
that,  not  only  the  detached  block,  but  the  entire  ledge  as  well, 
has  settled  to  a  lower  level. 

Still  more  remarkable  a  phenomenon  was  the  descent  of  the 
ledge  at  the  south  side  of  the  pit,  where  the  entire  mase  of 
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boltd  rock,  by  a  process  of  almost  intiaite  gubdivUioD,  sank 
with  imperceptible  motion  in  a  sort  of  *'  slow  flow  "  during 
several  weeks  of  time  and  presenting  the  appearance  repro- 
duced in  tig.  6,  The  weight  of  this  mass  of  rock  depressed 
tlie  shore  several  meters,  causing  overflows  from  the  lake  ai 
this  side,  in  spite  of  the  general  lowering  of  the  lava  level. 

By  the  end  of  September  the  result  of  this  great,  tlioiidi 
gradual,  subsidence  of  the  lava  column  was  a  change  from  the 


previous  pit-like  chasm  with  vertical  walls  and  flat  floor,  to  a 
cnp-ehapea  cavity  formed  of  debris  at  the  angle  of  repose,  and 
more  nearly  resembling  tlie  prevailing  form  of  volcanic  crater, 
while  the  almost  total  demolition  of  all  recent  consolidation.'^ 
left  a  clean  page,  bo  to  speak,  for  the  record  of  a  futare  period 
of  high  lava.* 

The  alternating  of  elevation,  with  construction  by  consolida- 
tion, and  of  subsidence,  with  demolition  by  collapse,  is  thu? 
seen  to  be  as  characteristic  of  this  as  of  the  other  so-called 
widely  variable  types  of  volcanoes — a  fact  which  can  hnt 
strengthen  that  increasingly  evident  bond  of  fundamental  simi- 
larity over  which  so  complicated  a  system  of  minor  and  con- 
sequent and  inevitable  variations  have  been  reared. 
Poaillipo,  Naples,  February,  1913. 
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Aet.  XL. — Jieviaion  of  the  Genera  of  Starfishes  of  the  Suh- 
family  AsterinincB  ;  by  A.  E.  Vereili.. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  family  of  Btarfislies  tliat  is  so  much  in 
need  of  revision  as  the  Asterinidse,  Even  in  recent  standard 
works  very  erroneous  statements  are  made  as  to  the  mor- 
phology of  tlie  group*  and  the  characteristic  structurea  of  the 
genera  and  subfamilies, f  while  very  diverse  species  are  still 
included  in  the  old  genus  Asterina.  In  this  brief  article  I 
propose  to  give  a  summary  of  the  classification  of  those  Aster- 
minse  more  nearly  allied  to  Asterina  proper,  and  in  part 
usually  referred  to  that  genus,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  classify 
all  the  numerous  species  at  this  time,  Tlie  group  is  well 
represented  in  all  the  warmer  seas,  but  no  species  is  found  on 
onr  Atlantic  coastlj:  north  of  Florida,  exc^t  tlie  large  and  very 
aberrant  species,  Tremaster  miralnlis  Ver.,  often  made  the 
type  of  a  separate  subfamily.  It  is  from  the  northern  fishing 
banks.  Only  one  is  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  south- 
ern California,  viz.,  Patiria  miniata  {Br.}. 

Subfamily  Abtbrinin^. 

Aaterinida  {jiaTi)  Gray,  Ann,  and  MaR.  N.  Hiiit,,  vj,  p.  328, 1840 ;  Synopsis, 
p.  15,  1866.  Perrier,  ReviB.  Stell.,  iv,  p.  381,  1875;  v,  p.  209,  1876, 
VignisT,  Sqnellette  des  Stell.,  Arch.  Zool.  Exper..  vii,  p.  20&,  pi.  xiv, 
figa.  1-13,  18T8  (stnietnre).  Sladen,  Voy.  Challenger,  iix,  p,  374, 
1889.  Perrier,  Eipl,  Trav.  et  Talism.,  pp,  141,  163,  1894.  Fisher,  op. 
cit,,  1911,  p.  2S3  (table  of  genera). 

Body  usually  rather  fiat,  often  thin,  sometimes  stellate  with 
long  rounded  rays ;  usually  with  five  or  six  short  rays,  rarely 
eight.  Margins  usually  thin  and  formed  mainly  by  the  infero- 
marginals ;  marginal  plates  small,  usually  scarcely  larger  than 
the  adjacent  dorsals,  usually  with  a  comb  or  cluster  of  spinules. 
Dorsal  plates  usually  flat  and  more  or  less  imbricated,  some- 
times not  imbricated  ;  generally  covered  with  luinute  spinules, 
often  in  tufts  or  combs ;  sometimes  covered  with  a  soft,  naked, 
or  granular  dermis,     LTnder  side  flat ;  actinal  plates  angular, 

*  Thus  Qrogory,  1900,  in  Lancaster's  Treatise  on  Zoology,  p.  338,  errooe- 
onalj  stateH  that  the  madreporic  plate  is  on  the  ventral  side  in  Asterina,  and 
on  page  250  gives  as  family  charsctera,  the  absence  of  pedicellariee ;  imbri- 
cated plates  ;  and  other  characters  of  only  generic  valne. 

t  Sladen,  Voy,  Challenger,  1889,  p,  374,  and  Fisher  (Asteroidea  of  N. 
Pacific,  1911,  p.  203),  are  both  in  error  in  stating  tbal  the  papula  are  gener- 
ally distribnted.  and  that  the  dorsal  plates  do  not  have  descending  processes 
OT  pillars  in  Ast^'rininn,  while  these  characters  exist  in  Auseropodinte.  In 
fact,  the  papolM  are  always  definitely  localized,  and  many  typical  Asterininte 
(e.  g.  Patiria)  have  strong  vertical  pillars. 

(The  small  specimen  formerly  described  by  me,  from  ofl  the  coast  of 
Uaine,  aa  Aattrina  yymaa,  proves  to  be  the  young  of  a  Porania, 
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flatish,  imbricated  or  close);  united,  uenally  covered  with 
small  combs  or  tufts  of  spinales,  sometimes  witt  only  one; 
those  plates  form  re^Iar  oblique  rows.  Adambnlacral  spines 
simple,  diverfreiit;  in  two  sets;  the  furrow-spines  form  small, 
nsnallj  webhed  combs  of  two  to  ei{];ht.  Those  on  the  enter 
surface  are  in  groups  or  fans,  or  like  the  interactinals.  Pedi- 
cellarife  usually  laclcing;  when  present  they  are  two-bladed, 
erect,  forticiform. 

The  papular  pores  are  dorsal  and  form  several  rows  on  the 
median  and  lateral  parts  of  the  rays,  and  sometimes  on  adja- 
cent parts  of  the  disk,  but  are  absent  from  the  more  or  lees 


Flo.  1.     Asterinidei  folium  {T.tk.)  ;  a,  doisal  side  ;  b,  ventral  rade,  natural 

large  interradial   areas,  where  the   plates   assume  a  different 
shape  and  are  more  closely  united. 

There  is  generally  no  single  dorsal  median,  radial  row  of 
plates;  its  place  is  taken  by  two  to  four  or  more  alternating 
rows;  the  lai-ger  of  these  plates  have  a  papular  pore  under  the 
proximal  edge.  These  larger  plates  nsually  show  only  one  of 
the  edges  and  part  of  one  side ;  seen  from  the  inside  they 
api>ear  much  larger,  often  four-lobed,  and  obliquely  imbn- 
cated.  The  dorsal  plates  of  the  outer  interradial  areas,  in 
many  species,  have  conical  or  pillar-like  processes  extending 
downward  and  meeting   similar  uprising  processes  from   the 
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OQter  ioteractinal  plates,  as  Btalactites  meet  stali^inites* ;  or 
they  may  not  join  directly,  bnt  be  united  by  an  intermediate 
oesicle.  In  6omo  eenera  they  are  difierently  joined.  In  typi- 
cal Aaterina,  and  doabtlese  in  many  other  genera,  if  not  in  all. 
tlie  genital  pores  are  on  the  ventral  side,  in  a  pair,  jnet  oatside 
the  jaw  plates,  but  they  are  seldom  visible  in  preserved  speci- 
mens. The  madreporic  plate  is  usually  rather  large  and  placed 
close  to  the  central  area  of  the  disk  ;  sometimes  there  are  two 
or  more,  rarely  five.  The  rays  vary  from  five  to  ^ht,  and 
some  species  are  probably  autotomous.  Tlie  genus  Iremaster 
Ver.  is  remarkable  for  naving  an  oblong  perforation  passing 
entirelv  throngh  the  disk  in  each  interradial  area,  and  for  hav- 
ing only  one  or  two  furrow-spines. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification,  now  proposed, 
for  the  principM  generic  gronps ; 

Table  of  Oenera  and  Subgenera  of  AgterinincB. 
L  Interradial  areas  of  the  disk  not  perforated. 

A.  Adambulacral  spines  form  a  separate  comb  or  combs  within 
the  furrow  edge,  and  another  group  on  onter  surface  ;  ven- 
tral plates  and  interepaces  not  covered  by  a  granulated  dermis. 

£,  Principal  dorsal  plates  are  all  imbricated. 

C.  Margins  of  disk  and  rays  thin,  subacute ;  rays  depressed  ; 
usually  short. 

J),  Interactinal  or  ventral  plates  in  regular  oblique  rows,  each 
with  afan-shaped  group  of  two  to  eight  small  spines,  usually 


M  Dorsal  plates  of  papular  areas  nearly  all  of  one  kind,  the 
exposed  part  usually  roundish,  elliptical,  cordate,  or  shield- 
shaped,  wholly  or  partly  spinulose.  Oenus  Afterina,  in  a 
wider  sense. 

t>-blad( 
venlng  A 
Atterina  (restr.)  Nardo,     Type,  A.  tniniUa  Nardo=:4.  gihbosa 

(Pen.  )=verruculata  {ReVt.)  =  A.  piilcAeUa  Per.     Europe. 

aa.  No  pedicellariiB  present. 
Aiterinidea  Ver.,  genus  nov.    Type,  A.  folium  (Ltk.).     W. 

Indies  ;  see  fig.  1,  Bermuda  ;  Florida. 

EE.  Dorsal  plates  of  papular  areas  of  two  or  more  diverse  kinds, 
the  larger  proziraally  arched  or  lunate,  and  notched  for 
passage  of  papulsB  ;  between  these  are  groups  of  small 
ovate  or  pynform  ossicles  inserted  endwise,  mostly  bearing 
small  roundish  clusters  of  spinules.  Internal  vertical  pillars 
present  in  interradial  areas. 

X.  No  pedicellarite  found. 

'  This  feature   has  been  regarded  hitherto  aa  peculiar  to  AnaeropodiiuB, 

bat  it  oconia  Also  in  Mveral  genera  of  Asteriniote,  perhaps  in  all  with  thin 

■Uff  marina. 
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Palii-ia  Gray,  1840   (monotypic).     Type,   P.   coccinea   Gray. 
Cape  Good  Mope  ;  E.  Africa  (not  Padna  Per.  nor  of  Sladen). 

b.  Ventral  platen  have  a  large  solitary  spine,  or  oometimeB  two. 

Dorsal  plates  nearly  as  in  Patiria,  but  with  fewer  email 
OBsicles. 

Patiriella  Ver.,  gen.  nov.     Type,  P.  regutaris  Ver.     New  Zea- 
land ;  Auxtralia,  etc. 
bb.  Ventral  plates  have  a  fascicle  of  slender  spines. 

Aiterinopsia  Ver.,  gen.  nov.     Type,   A:  penicillaris   (Lam.). 
Red  Bea  ;  E.  Indies;   Japan;    Australia.     A,  pilota  (Per.),  off 
Dominica  I.  ;  A.  lymani  (Per.),  oiF  Barbados. 
XX.  Two-bladed  pedicellariie  on  dorsal  plates. 

Enoplopatiria    Ver.,  nov.     Type,   E.    marginata  (Hnpi!)=jl. 
etelli/era  (^Mob.)  =  vI.   brazilieiiaie  \Ak.  =  A.   minitta  (M.  &  Tr„ 
Hon  L.).    lirazil ;  \V.  Iixlies  ;  Canary  Is.  ;  \V.  Africa, 
CC.  Margin  of  disk   and   rays  not  thin  ;   raya  elongated  and 
rounded  ;  dorsal  plates  imbricated  and  sptnulated. 

c.  Adambulacral  plates  have  two  or  more  fan-like  rows  of  super- 

imposed webbed  spines  on  the  furrow  margin,  and  an  outer 
group  of  many  spinnles.  Ventral  plates  covered  with 
numerous  small  epiniiles  ;  principal  dorsal  plates  imbricated. 
Innate,  finely  spinulaled,  with  a  small  one  proximal  to  papu- 
lar pore. 

JVepinilfna  Gray.     Type,  iV!  maculata  Gray,     E,  Indies.     In- 
chides,  also,  N.  brevis  Per.     E.  Indies,  etc. 
CO.  Adambulacral  plates  with  a  single  inner  comb  and  an  outer 
fan  of  spines.     Ventral  plates  with  a  central  roundish  cluster 
of  many  spines.     Dorsal  plates  Dearly  as  in  Patiria ;  with 
many  interposed  small  ossicles. 
Callopatiria  Ver.,  gen,  nov.     Type,  G.  belluta  Sladen,  as  Pati- 
ria.   Cape  Good  Hope.     C  oblusa  (Gray,  non  Ver,),     Panama. 
BB.  Principal  dorsal  plates  are  not  all  imbricated. 
F.  Rays  elongated  and  rounded. 

d.  Principal  dorsal  plates  contiguous  ;  notably  enlarged,  rounded 

or  elliptical,  with  a  central  group  of  spinules  and  marginal 
series  of  pedicel! arite.  Ventral  plates  with  a  fan  of  several 
spines. 


dd.  Principal  dorsal  plates  not  greatly  enlarged,  roundish,  sepa- 
rated by  small,  roundish  osiicles  around  papulee  ;  all  spina- 
lated.     Ventral  plates  crowdedly  spinulated. 
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Paraelerina  Fisher,     Type,   P.    crasea    (Gray),    as   Patiria. 

Australia.     P.  obesa  Clark.    Chili ;   Peru. 

FJ^.  Rays  not  elongated  and  rounded. 

G.  Dorsal  plates  of  papular  areas  roundish,  separated  by  naked 
skin,  having  papular  pores.     Ventral  plates  with  one  or  two 
simple  spines. 
Diaaeterina  Per,     Type,  D.  abnormalU  Per,     New  Caledonia  ; 

also,  D.  ceylonica  Dod.     Ceylon, 

GG.  Dorsal  plates  of  rays  thin,  contiguous,  not  overlapping, 
linear  or  narrow,  transversely  elongated,  often  bent,  with 
many  small  interpolated  ossicles,  all  covered  with  even  gran- 
ules. Internally  the  plates  are  supported  on  an  alveolar 
structure.  Ventral  plates  thin,  each  with  a  cluster  of  webbed 
spines,  those  adoentral  having  about  four  to  six  in  an  irregu- 
lar group  ;  adniarginal  ones  with  about  three  small  ones  in  a 
comb.  Adambulacral  furrow  spines  in  convex  webbed  fans 
of  four  or  five. 
Hesmopatiria  Ver.,  gen.  nov.     Type,  J).  JUxilis,  nov.     Chili  ? 

A  A.  Adambulacral  spines  form  a  continuous  webbed  series,  the 
individual  combs  of  three  to  five  being  united  together;  no 
spinules  on  outer  surface.  Dorsal  and  ventral  plates  and 
interstices  covered  with  a  6ncly  granulated  dermis,  which 
also  forma  the  web  between  the  minute  spines,  in  a  fan,  on 
the  ventral  plates.  No  dorsal  spinules.  Papular  pores  form 
six  or  more  rows.  Internal  dorso-ventrat  columns  are  pres- 
ent near  margins.  Form  depressed  pentagonal,  with  thin 
margins.     A  few  small  ossicles  between  dorsal  plates,  usually 

Stegnaster  Sladen,  Type,  S.weaseli  Per.  Florida;  Bahamas  ; 
W.  Indies  ;  Colon.     S.  injhttua  Hutton.     New  2!ea1and. 

11.  Interradial  areas  of  disk  perforated  vertically.  Form  large, 
pentagonal,  with  the  thick  disk  arched  upward  and  the  margins 
thin;  concave  beneath.  Dorsal  plates  strong,  convex,  imbricated, 
larger  papulary  ones  with  spinules  on  the  edge;  others  with 
granules.  Papular  areas  radial,  petaloid,  with  numerous  papulie. 
V  entral  plates  with  one  or  two  fiat  spines  ;  outer  surface  of  adam- 
bulacrals  with  two  ;  inner  margin  usually  with  one  spine. 

Th-emaster  Ver.     Type,  T.  mirabUt  V.     Newfoundland  Banks, 

AsTEBiNA  Nardo  (restricted). 

Axlerina  Nabdo,  Oken's  Isii,  p.  716, 1834.  Gray  {pars),  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat. 
HiBt.,  vi,  p.  286,  1840;  STnopsia,  p.  16,  1866.  Penier,  Revis.  Stell., 
Arch.  Zool.  Exper.  et  Gea.,  v,  p.  214,  18T6.  A.  A^awiz,  Nortb  Ameri- 
can StarflsbeB,  p.  106,  pi.  ziv,  1877  (Btnictnre).  Vignier.  op.  cit..  rii,p. 
207,  pi.  XIV,  ligs.  8-13,  1878  (Btmctnre).  Sladen  {pai-s\.  Voj.  Challenger, 
IM,  p.  388,  188B.     Piaher  (pai-g),  op.  cit.,  191li,  p.  254. 

AMteri»cu$  {pan)  UttLLEB  and  Troscbel,  1S40,  p.  104 ;  Syst.  Aster.,  p.  39, 
1843. 
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The  tjpe  of  this  genus  is  undonbtedly  the  common  Medi- 
terranean species,  A.  gibboaa  (Pen.)  =  minuta  Nardo.  The 
genns,  as  here  restricted,  lias  the  larger  dorsal  plates  closely 
imbricated,  convex,  relatively  large  and  wide,  notched  on  the 
proximal  side ;  when  seen  from  the  inside  they  are  rather 
rhombic  or  quadrate  and  only  slightly  lobed.  There  is  often 
a  single  small,  ronnded  ossicle  between  them,  but  no  large 
clusters.  The  dorsal  interradial  plates  near  the  margin  have 
stoat,  conical,  descending  processes  internally.  The  dorsal 
radial  plates  usually  have  one  or  two  rows  of  spinnles  on  the 
edge,  and  also  bear  pedicellarisB  about  as  large  as  the  spinnles. 
There  may  be  as  many  as  twelve  rows  of  papulae.  The  geni- 
tal pores  are  on  the  ventral  side,  in  pairs,  near  the  jaws.  The 
restricted  genus  includes,  atnong  others,  the  following : 

A.  trochisctu  (M.  A  Tr.).     E.  Indies. 

AeterinideB  Ver.,  nov. 

Includes,  besides  the  type,  the  following  and  several  others : 

A.  burtoni  (Gray)  =  A.  cep/uut  (M.  A  Tr.).    S.  Africa  to  Red 
Sea;  Ceylon  ;  £.  Indies  ;  Philippines  ;  iinw  Guinea,  etc. 

A.  reega  (Per.|.     Has  six  to  eight  r^s.     Red  Sea  ;  Mauritius. 

A.  minuta  (Lmn.,  ex  Gray),  non  M.  and  Tr.     Antilles.    Per- 
haps =  A.  folium. 

A.  modesta  Ver.     Panama;  Pearl  Is. 

Patiria  Gray,  1840.     Type,  P.  cocctnea  Gray. 
This  genus  includes,  among  others,  the  following,  besides 
the  type : 

P.  miniata  (Br.).     California  to  Alaska. 

P.  ckiUneia  (Ltk.).     Paita,  Peru,  to  Chili. 

P.  gayi  (Per.).     Chili. 

P.  ffranvlosa  Per.     Hawaiian  Is. 

P.  peclhti/era  (M.  A  Tr.)    Japan. 

P.  granifera  (Gray).     Cape  Good  Hope. 

P.  novaszelandioB  (Per.).     New  Zealand. 

Patiria  miniata  (Br.)  Verrill. 

Aaterias  miniata  Bhandt,  Prodromns,  p.  68,  1835. 

Patiria  miniata  Vebbill,  Trans.  CouD.  Acad.,  i,  pp.  2S4,  2S6,  1867  (distri- 
bution). 

Attrrina  miniata  Pladin,  op.  cit.,  p.  774.  1889.  Teirill,  American  Natu- 
ralist, xliii,  p.  547,  fig.  S  (aix-ra^ed),  September,  1909.  Fisher,  Aster. 
N.  Pacific,  p.  334,  pi.  ltI,  flga.  6, 8  ;  pi.  lxi,  flsa.  1-4  :  pi.  hxa,  figs.  1, 2, 
1911. 

This  large  and  variously  colored  species  is  common  at  low- 
tide  and  in  shallow  water  from  California  to  southern  Alaska. 
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Though  normally  five-rayed,  Bix-rayed  and  eeveD-rayed  exam 
pies  often  occur.  It  is  a  typical  Patiria,  closely  allied  to  the 
Wpe.  It  has  been  well  described  and  illnetrated  recently  by 
Professor  Fisher.  The  following  remarks  are  intended  cliJefly 
to  illnstrate  the  generic  characters. 

The  larger  plates  of  the  papular  areas,  when  tlie  spinules 
are  removed,  have  the  admeaian  edge  prominent,  lunate,  con- 
cave beneath,  for  the  papular  pores,  and  having,  on  the  convex 
upper  side,  a  raised  lunate  ridge  or  crest,  which  carries  the 
spinules.  The  small  interpolated  ossicles  form  clusters,  often 
of  ten  to  fifteen  or  more,  and  on  the  central  area  of  the  disk,  often 
of  twenty  or  more.  They  are  mostly  ovate  or  pyriform  with 
the  smaller  end  inserted  into  the  dermis-like  pegs.  They  do 
not  show  on  the  interior  surface.  Near  the  end  of  the  ray, 
beyond  the  papulae,  the  plates  are  small,  roundish  or  pele- 
coidal,  with  an  evenly  convex  surface,  Wlien  well  preserved 
or  living  the  plates  are  covered  by  a  rather  thick  canalicnlated 
dermis. 

The  papnUe  form  ten  to  twelve  radial  rows,  or  even  more  in 
large  specimens,  and  extend  over  the  inner  part  of  the  iuter- 
radial  areas  and  center  of  the  disk. 

Seen  from  the  inside,  the  larger  radial  platee  of  papular  areas 
are  stout,  mostiv  four-lobed,  with  the  two  rouuded  abmedian 
lobes  underlappmg  two  adjacent  plates  ;  and  the  two  admedian 
lobes  overlapping  the  lobes  of  two  plates,  with  a  large  papular 
pore  between  the  lobes.  The  plates  that  form  the  two  median 
rows  are  obliquely  placed,  long-ovate,  curved,  not  lobed  inter- 
nally, but  with  the  smaller  ends  crossed  over  the  median  line. 

Beyond  the  papular  areas,  in  the  interradial  areas,  the  dorsal 
plates  have  a  descending  conical  process,  becoming  longer  on 
the  plates  nearer  the  margin,  and  united  to  the  ventral  plates  by 
a  similar  process  from  the  latter,  or  by  an  interpolated  ossicle. 

PcUirUUa  Ver,,  nov.    Type,  P.  regularit  Ver. 

The  type  has  two  furrow-spines,  sometimes  three  adorally, 
and  one  on  the  outer  surface  ;  these  are  rather  large,  tapered, 
acute,  not  webbed  ;  spines  of  the  ventral  plates  are  similar, 
usually  solitary.  The  ventral  plates  form  numerous  oblique 
rows,  about  fifteen  in  the  longer  rows ;  adoral  ones  are  large 
and  thick,  the  exposed  part  tliree-lobed  or  shield-shaped,  some- 
times fonr-lobed;  innermost  odd  one  larger,  bilobed,  or  sub- 
cordate  ;  distal  ones  lancet-shaped ;  jaw-plates  large  and  thick, 
angular,  prominent;  comb  of  spines  about  five  on  each  side, 
stout,  blunt. 

The  larger  dorsal  radial  plates  are  prominent,  arched  or 
Innate,  strongly  concave  and  notched  beneath,  for  exit  of  pap- 
ulse ;  on  the  summit  there  is  a  single  or  double  curved  row  of 
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small  spinuleB.  A  few  small,  rounded  ossicles,  with  similar 
spinules,  are  iDtcrpnIated,  usually  one  or  two  to  a  papular  pore, 
but  none  in  the  mterradial  areas,  beyond  the  papular  region, 
where  the  plates  become  rounded  or  ehietd-shaped  and  bears 
Bmali  cluster  of  spinules. 

The  inferomai^inal  plates  are  stnall  and  irregularly  placed, 
smallerand  leas  prominent  than  the  upper  ones.  Papular  pores 
form  about  twelve  rows. 

To  this  genus,  besides  the  type,  belong  the  following  species: 

P.  eceigua  (Lam.)  =  A.  pentagonut  (M.  &  Tr.)  ;  =  A.  krauseii 

(Gray).     Cape  Good  Hope ;  East  Indies. 
P.  calear  (Lam.).     Australia. 
P.  Jimbriata  (I'er.).     Bourbon  L  ;  Magellan  Str, 
P.  tquamala  (Per.).     Senegal. 
P.  cfilcaraCa  (Per.).     Chili. 
P.  puaiUa  (Per.).     Chili. 
P.  gunnii  (Gt&y).    Kew  Zealand;  Australia. 

Desmopatiria  Ver.,  gen.  nov. 

This  very  peenliar  gtartieh,  of  which  the  principal  generic  char- 
acters are  given  in  the  table,  p.  481,  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar 
alveolar  structure  underlying  the  plates,  above  and  below,  and 
in  the  interradial  areas  extending  from  the  dorsal  to  the  ven- 
tral plates,  ae  tubes.  It  is  possible  that  in  life  they  contained 
calcareous  deposits  that  have  been  dissolved  by  the  acidity  of 
weak  alcohol,  for  the  ventral  spinules  appear  corroded  in  many 
places. 

Aside  from  this  structure  t)ie  dorsal  skeleton  is  peculiar  in 
having  very  numerous  linear  plates,  with  smaller,  roundish, 
closely  granulated  flat  plates,  not  overlapping  nor  imbricated  ; 
and  in  the  irregular  clusters  of  webbed  spines  on  the  ventral 
plates. 

The  dry  specimen  has  the  disk  swollen  and  distorted  and  the 
rays  strongly  curved  upward,  showing  unusual  flexibility  in  life. 

Desmopatiria  Jfexilts  Ver.,  sp.  nov. 

Form  stellate,  with  five  short,  broad  rays.  Disk  swollen,  in 
the  central  and  radial  areas  ;  margins  thin,  with  small  marginal 
plates,  about  the  size  of  adjacent  dorsals  and  closely  granulated 
in  the  same  way ;  the  lower  ones  are  the  more  prominent. 
Radii,  17°"°  and  26""";  ratio,  1:1'53;  elevation  in  middle  of 
disk,  15°"°  when  dry. 

Tlie  larger  doi'sal  plates  of  the  wide  radial  areas  are  narrow, 
transversely  elongated,  often  in  transverse  series,  partly  nearly 
straight,  but  often  l«nt,  closely  crowded  together  but  not  over- 
lapping, and  with  narrow  grooves  between  tliera.    Between  these 
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are  many  much  Binaller  onee,  of  Taryinf;  form  and  size,  mostly 
ronndedorelliptical.  All  thedorsalplateBare  entirely  and  evenly 
covered  with  crowded,  miuute  tyrannies,  or  granale-like  blant 
apinales.  The  plates  in  the  interradial  areas  become  more  reg- 
alar,  polygonal  or  ronndisli,  closely  compacted,  thin,  and  rest 
on  the  snmmits  of  polygonal  tnbes,  having  a  honeycomb-like 
appearance,  in  miniature,  when  the  plates  are  removed.  On  . 
tne  radial  and  central  areas,  and  also  on  the  ventral  side,  there 
is  a  short  tnbe  or  cell  under  each  plate,  limited  below  by  the 
underlying  thin  membrane,  prodncme  an  alveolate  stractnre. 

Papnlffi  are  small  and  stand  singly,  in  several  ill-defined 
radial  rows. 

The  adambnlacral  spines  form  a  strongly  webbed  fan  of  three 
or  fonr  unequal  spines  on  each  plate,  and  an  outer  rounded 
cluster  of  four  or  Dve  rather  stout  spinules,  webbed  together. 
Tlie  ventral  plates,  toward  the  center,  have  an  irregular  group 
of  three  to  six  webbed  spines ;  toward  the  margin  these  become 
more  regular  and  finally  form  transverse  combs  of  about  three 
on  each  plate.  Jaw-spines  form  a  regular  rounded  comb  of 
aboat  six  on  each  side,  webbed  together. 

Locality  nncertaiu ;  received  in  a  lot  containing  Chilian  star- 
fishes, such  as  SeUaater  hslianthut,  and  Meyenaster*  gelatin- 
o«us  (Meyen)  Ver,,  but  without  a  label.  (Mub.  of  Yale  Univ. ; 
one,  dry.) 


le  or  thTee  rows  of  atont  Bpiac 
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Abt,   XLI. — On  the   Hydrolysis  of  Esters  of  Substituted 
Aliphatic  Acids  ;  by  W.  A.  Drcshkl  and  E.  AV.  Dean. 

[Contributions  from  the  Kent  Chemical  Laboratorj  of  Yale  UniT.  — cexlir.} 
5.   Ethtl  Esters  of  Lactic  Acid,  Gltcbbic  Acid,  o-Etbt- 

LOXT   AND   /S-EtHTLOXT   PkOPIONIC    AcIDS. 

PreliminaTy  Ditcvssion. 

In  a  preceding  paper*  we  annouDced  our  intention  of  contin- 
uing a  study  of  tiie  effect  of  substituted  hydroxyl  groups  on 
the  velocity  of  hydrolysis  in  acid  solution.  The  aubetance 
first  studied  in  this  connection  was  ethyl  glycollate,  which  was 
found  to  react  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  ethyl  acetate. 
Three  alkyloxy  acetates  were  also  studied,  and  here  a  retarda- 
tion was  fonnd  to  occur.  This  effect  increases  with  the  sire 
of  the  substituted  group,  but  the  difference  is  less  between  the 
last  two  than  between  tiie  first  two  members  of  the  series. 

The  esters  we  proposed  to  consider  next  were  the  alpha 
hydroxy  propionate  (lactate),  the  beta  hydroxy  propionate 
(hydracrylate),  and  the  alpha,  beta,  dihydroxy  ester  (glycerate). 
After  a  considerable  amount  of  work  we  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  discover  any  practical  method  of  preparing  pure 
ethyl  hydracrylate  in  snfiicient  quantity  for  our  use.  Experi- 
ments toward  that  end  are  still  in  progress  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  an  account  of  them  in  a  future  paper.  We  have, 
however,  been  able  to  obtaiu  some  information  as  to  the  rela- 
tive effect  of  alpha  and  beta  positions  of  a  substituted  radical 
by  the  determination  of  the  velocity  constants  of  the  two  ethyl- 
oxy  propionates. 

Preparation  of  the  Etters. 

Ethyl  lactate  was  obtained  from  The  Hoffman  &  EropS 
Chemical  Co.  The  ester  was  purified  by  fractional  distillation 
and  a  portion  obtained  for  use  which  ooiled  at  from  154*5° 
to  155°. 

The  preparation  of  ethyl  glycerate  was  carried  on  as  follows: 
Calcium  glycerate  was  obtained  by  oxidizing  glycerine  with  nitric 
acid  in  tubes,f  neutralizing  with  calcium  carbonate  and  recrys- 
tallizing  to  purify  the  product.  The  acid  was  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating the  calcium  with  the  theoretical  amount  of  oxalic  acid, 
filtering  and  evaporating  to  dryness  by  keeping  for  several  days 
on  thesteam  bath.  From  this  the  ester  was  obtained  by  Frankland 
and  McGregor's^  modification  of  the  method  of  Henry.g    The 
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dry  glyceric  acid  was  sealed  in  a  tube  with  three  to  four  vol- 
□mes  of  absolute  alcohol  in  the  absence  of  any  catalyziug  a^nt 
and  heated  for  about  four  hours  at  a  temperature  of  180°  to 
190°.  The  excess  of  alcohol  was  then  distilled  off  on  a  water 
bath  and  the  ester  purified  by  fractioning  under  diminished 
pressnre.  The  product  obtained  boiled  at  a  constant  temper- 
ature of  about  130°  at  about  20"""  pressure,  which  corresponds 
fairly  well  with  the  figures  ^ven  by  Frankland  and  McGregor; 
— 120°  to  121°  at  14°™.  The  ester  boils  under  atmospheric 
pressure  in  the  neighborhood  of  230°,  bat  at  this  temperature 
a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  takes  place  which  is  entirely 
avoided  by  the  reduction  of  pressure. 

The  alkyloxy  esters  were  obtained  by  the  general  method 
described  m  the  previous  paper.*  The  reactions  are :  for  the 
alpha  ethylosy  propionate, — 

CH.CHCl.COOC.H,  +  NaOC.H, 

=  CH.CH.OC,H..COOC,H,  +  NaCI, 

and  similarly  for  the  beta  product.  The  alpha  ester  boils  at 
lS4-5°  to  155-5°  and  the  beta  ester  at  166°. 

Ethyl  lactate  and  ethyl  glycerate  are  easily  soluble,  as  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  fact  that  they  contain  hydroxyl  groups. 
The  alkylojcy  esters  appear  to  be  rather  difficultly  soluble. 

Procedure. 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  in  the  thermostat  described 
in  the  first  paper+  of  this  series.  The  esters  were  liydrolyzed  in 
250™'  fiasks  which  were  filled  to  the  mark  with  decinormal 
hydrochloric  acid  and  warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  ther- 
mostat before  starting  the  reaction.  The  esters  were  measured 
out  in  quantities  of  about  2*5™'  from  a  graduated  pipette.  At 
regular  intervals  aS""  portions  were  withdrawn  from  the  flasks 
by  means  of  pipettes,  run  into  cold  water  and  titrated  immedi- 
ately with  cfecinormal  barium  hydroxide  solution.  Phenol 
phtualem  was  used  as- an  indicator, 

Experiments  were  carried  on  at  temperatures  of  25°,  35°, 
and  45°,  duplicate  results  being  obtained  in  some  of  the  cases. 
Calculations  were  made  by  the  use  of  the  well-known  titration 
formula  for  reactions  of  the  first  order. 

The  esters  studied  in  this  series  hydrolyze  at  such  different 
rates  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  tabulate  figures  giving  the  time 
period  represented  by  each  constant.  Consequently  we  record 
simply  the  time  in  minutes  over  which  the  reaction  was  meas- 
ured. This  was  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  allow  the  hydrolysis 
to  proceed  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  completion.  Values 
in  parentheses  are  not  counted  in  the  averages,  it  being  assumed 

*  Thii  Journal,  ixiiv,  293,  f  Ibid. ,  izi,  72. 
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on  account  of  their  irrc^larit;  that  the;  are  andnly  inflnenceil 

by  experimental  error. 


HrdroljralB  at  23'. 

EM«r Etbjl 

Propionate 

Time 2880 

I"  73-1 
71-4 
73-2 

lO'K \  72-3 

71-7 
70» 


Avenges..  71 
Averaj^..  7£ 
(dupticste) 

Hydroljriaat  80°. 
Time 14 


Aver^es.. 
Averages., 
(daplicate) 


f  181- 


Ina- 
ne- 
178- 
(!73-) 

179- 


N/10  Ha 

Kthjl 

Ethyl 
Qljcente 

Bthjrl  EthTtaz7 

2880 

5760 

5760 

57« 

71-1 

190 

20-3 

15-0 

74-7 

18-8 

19-6 

14-4 

74-4 

16-4 

lB-4 

14-1 

74-7 

18-4 

lB-8 

14-0 

73-6 

18-3 

19-9 

14-1 

72-2 

18-3 

19-9 

14-1 

71-6 

18-2 

73-2 

18-5 

19-7 

14-3 

74-4 

... 

19-6 

13-5 

4320 

S780 

5780 

44-8 

49-S 

35-5 

44-2 

49-7 

35-2 

44-0 

49-3 

34-9 

43-7 

49-2 

85-4 

43-1 

49-1 

85-1 

43-2 

50-3 

(34-0) 

43-3 

(45-7) 

43-9 

49-5 

85-2 

HjdroljBiB  at  45°. 
Time ft 


Averages.. 


f  402 

389 

98 

2           109 

416 

399 

101 

112- 

400 

399 

102 

lu- 

\ 408 

394 

102 

lls- 

402 

400 

102 

110- 

400 

398 

102 

109- 

[400 

392 

101 

(lOfl) 

86-9 

84-.1 
84-3 
83-fl 
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Tabu  U.- 

Temperature 

Ethyl 
propionate 

lactate 
Ethyl 

jjlycerate 
Ethyl 

a-ethyloxy 

/J-ethyloxy 
propionate 

S5' 
10>K 
71-6 

85- 
179- 

45° 
406 

8tt'-S5' 
2-60 

8EM5 

IS 

2-26 

73-2 

178- 

396- 

2-43 

2-22 

18-5 
19-7 

43-9 
49-5 

101- 
111- 

2-43 
2-51 

2-SO 
2-24 

14-3 

36-2 

84-7 

2-46 

2-41 

Ethyl 
acetate 

Ethyl 
glycollate 

61-7 
70-4 

lea- 
ns 

374- 
392- 

2-61 
2-45 

2-29 
2-26 

Discussion  of  Results. 

The  general  results  brought  out  by  these  figures  need  no 
extendi  diecussion.  There  are,  however,  several  points  which 
are  evident  only  on  a  close  examination  of  the  tables.  In  the 
first  place  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  tenaperature  coefficient 
of  the  hydroxy  esters  is  low.  This  is  shown  in  the  cases  of 
glycerate,  lactate  and  glycollate.  The  figures  for  the  last 
ester  are  repeated  from  tables  in  a  previous  paper.  In  the 
case  of  lactate  and  propionate  this  difference  in  the  tempera- 
ture coefficient  is  sufficient  to  canse  the  former  to  hydrolyze 
more  slowly  than  the  latter  at  45°,  while  at  25°  ita  constante 
are  greater.  These  differences  are  small,  but  are  nevertheless 
very  clearly  marked.  The  second  fact  to  which  attention  is 
called  is  that  ethyl  glycerate  hydrolyzes  very  slowly.  This 
means  that  the  presence  of  hydi-oxyl  groups  in  alpha  and  beta 
positions  causes  an  entirely  different  effect  from  that  produced 
by  the  substitution  of  a  single  radical. 

From  these  two  facts  it  would  seem  that  the  effect  on  ester 
hydrolysis  in  acid  solntion  cannot  be  considered  as  an  additive 
property  for  all  substituted  groups.  It  is  here  shown  that  the 
same  group  may  cause  either  a  slight  acceleration  or  retardatiou 
accordingly  as  the  temperature  is  nigh  or  low.  It  also  appears 
that  the  presence  of  two  hydroxyl  groups  may  produce  a  strong 
decrease  of  velocity  whereas  one  tends  on  the  whole  toward  an 
acceleration, 

A  single  other  point  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  An 
etbyloxy  gronp  in  the  alpha  position  produces  a  retardation  of 
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the  reaction ;  one  in  the  bets  position  has  a  still  greater  effect 
A  similar  resnit*  was  obtained  in  the  cases  of  the  chlor  and 
brom  propionates  and  there  is  an  indication  that  this  may 
prove  to  be  the  fi^eneral  rule.  The  other  resnlts  of  this  paper 
seem  to  point  toward  the  absence  of  genei-al  rules  governing 
the  behavior  of  esters  hydrolized  in  acid  solution. 

Summary. 

1.  Ethyl  lactate  has  a  velocity  of  hydrolysis  in  acid  solution 
about  two  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  propionate  at  25°, 
practically  equal  to  it  at  35°  and  about  two  per  cent  less  at  45°, 

2.  Ethyl  glycerate  Iiydrolyzes  about  oae-foiirth  as  fast  as 
ethyl  propionate. 

3.  Ethyl  alpha  ethyloxy  propionate  and  ethyl  beta  ethyloxy 
propionate  have  velocities  respectively  about  twenty-aeven  per 
cent  and  twenty-oue  per  cent  of  that  of  the  propionate. 

■i.  Hydroxyl  substituted  esters  seem  to  have  a  low  temper- 
ature coefficient. 

5.  The  beta  position  of  a  retarding  radical  appears  to  increase 
its  effect. 

6,  The  effect  on  acid  hydrolysis  of  substituted  hydroxyl 
groups  is  not  an  additive  property. 

Further  work  has  been  b^un  on  the  reaction  velocities  of 
various  biityrates.  It  is  intended  that  this  series  shall  inclnde 
normal  and  iso-butyrates,  the  alpha  and  beta  hydroxy-bntyrates 
and  ethyl  hydroxy-isobutyrate. 

■This  Joan)*],  xxziv,  69. 
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Aet.  XLII. — The  Dispersion  of  Metals;  by  Ltkdk  P. 
Wbkelbr,  Aest.  Prof,  of  Fhyaics,  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
of  Yale  University. 

The  increase  in  our  experimental  knowledge  of  the  disper- 
6ton  of  metals  in  the  past  ten  years  invitee  a  more  complete 
discneeion  than  it  thna  far  seems  to  have  called  fortli  of  those 
relations  between  the  optical  and  other  physical  constants  of 
metals  which  theory  demands.  The  moat  detailed  investigation 
of  these  relations  which  has  been  made  up  to  the  present  time 
appears  to  be  that  of  Nicholson.*  In  hie  paper  he  nses  the 
equations  of  the  theory  to  calculate  (in  the  manner  first  pointed 
out  by  Schuster)  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  free  electrons  to 
the  number  of  molecules  in  unit  volume ;  and  also  to  the  cal- 
culation of  the  valnes  of  the  so-called  dielectric  constants  of  the 
metals.  He  discusses,  however,  only  the  classical  measare- 
ments  of  Drude,  and  hence  the  consideration  of  dispersion  was 
practically  excluded.  In  fact  nowhere,  to  the  author's  knowl- 
edge, has  there  appeared  an  adecmate  diecnssion  of  the  more 
modem  measurements  of  Minor,t  Bemonlli,t  TooI,§  Ingersoll,) 
and  TatOjT"  in  the  light  of  the  demands  of  tae  electron  theory. 
As  a  result  of  the  work  of  these  investigators  we  possess 
measures  of  the  optical  constants  at  wave  lengths  extending  in 
the  cases  of  silver,  copper,  cobalt  and  steel  from  about  '23f(  to 
2-25/i ;  in  the  case  of  nickel  from  0*42^  to  2'25/i ;  and  for  gold 
from  O'ift  to  0*7^.  The  values  of  the  indices  of  refraction 
(n)  and  of  the  coetficients  of  absorption  (»«)  obtained  by 
these  observers  for  the  metals  named  (with  the  exception  of 
steel)  are  brought  together  in  the  third  and  fourth  columns  of 
Tables  I-V,  and  are  shown  graphically  in  the  two  lower  cnrves 
of  the  corresponding  figures  I-V.  The  observations  at  all  of 
the  wave  lengths  at  which  measurements  were  made  are  not 
included,  but  none  are  omitted  except  where  the  trend  of  the 
curves  is  so  uniform  that  many  points  are  nnnecessary.  The 
data  for  steel  are  omitted  because  the  chemical  and  physical 
complexity  of  this  material  is  such  as  to  render  all  the  physical 
constants  required  for  a  comparison  with  theory  so  nncertain 
as  to  make  such  a  study  fruitless. 

A  stndy  of  these  tables  or  curves  reveals  two  salient  facts 
with  regard  to  the  precision  of  the  measurements.  First,  that 
the  reenlts  of  different  observers  at  the  same  wave  lengths  dif- 
fer in  general  by  an  araoant  considerably  in  excess  of  the  errors 

*NfcholBoii,  Phil.  Hag.  (6),  izi,  p.  245,  1911. 

t  Minor,  Ann.  Pbji.,  x,  p.  581,  1908. 

i  BeruonlU,  Anu.  Phya..  izii,  p.  685,  1909. 

gTool,  PhyB.  Ber.,  Mil,  p.  I,  1910. 

Ilngenoll,  A^tropb.  Jour.,  iixij,  p.  345,  1910. 

•TTate,  Phyi.  Bev.,  iiiiii,  p.  321,  1912. 
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inherent  in  the  methods  of  meaeuremeot  employed ;  and 
second,  that  in  an  equally  general  manner  the  different 
observers  are  in  very  close  agreement  as  to  the  amount  and 
trend  of  tlie  disperaion.  Thns  it  will  be  observed  that  for 
those  regions  of  the  spectmrn  where  the  resnlts  of  the  different 
observers  overlap,  the  cnrves  for  both  n  and  n«  are  in  general 
parallel  thoneh  not  coincident;  and  also  that  the  departures 
from  parallelism  are  in  the  main  much  less  than  the  dis- 
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Flo.  1.    Stiver. 

crepancies  in  the  absolute  values.  In  copper  alone  is  there  any 
real  diBE^reement  as  to  the  trend  of  the  dispersion.  Here  the 
measures  of  Tool  and  Tate  would  locate  the  minimum  in 
the  carve  for  n  farther  up  in  the  spectrum  than  do  those  of 
Ingersoll.* 

The  discrepancies  in  the  values  obtained  at  any  given  wave 
length  are  to  be  attributed  to  differences  in  the  state  of  the 
reflecting  surface.    These  arise  from  small  differences  in  the 

'Beroonlli'i  ralneH  for  nickel  also  form  an  ezoeption  to  the  Keoeiml 
p&nJleliim  of  the  diapenion  cnrvee.  Too  much  ttrem  CBonot  be  laid  od  hia 
meaaarea,  however,  aa  hia  eiperimentaJ  method  Beema  to  be  open  to  objec- 
tion.   See  Voigt,  Add.  Pbyn.,  xiii,  p.  969,  1009. 
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method  or  dnratioD  of  polielting,  or  possibly  (as  is  suggested  by 
the  work  of  Liimmer  and  Sorge*  on  glass)  tliey  may  arise  from 
different  states  of  strain  existing  in  the  enrface  of  different 
samples  of  the  same  material.  There  seems  to  be,  at  least 
tacitly,  a  general  opinion  that  since  Bnide's  specification  of  the 
"  normal "  condition  for  a  reflecting  surface,  it  only  requires 
Bofficient  care  in  the  preparation  of  s  metallic  mirror  in  order 
to  get  consistent  results  ;  and  that  consequently  our  knowledge 
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of  the  optical  constants  is  nearly  as  precise  as  that  of  the 
methods  of  measurement  nsed.  It  is  sate  to  say,  however,  that 
no  one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  tliis  line  of  work  has 
held  such  an  opinion  for  long.  In  fact,  experience  teaches  that 
it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  exactly  reproduce  (even  by  the 
same  observer)  the  same  condition  of  the  reflecting  surface  in 
different  samples  of  the  identical  material,  or  even  in  the 
same  sample  at  different  times.  Thus  we  cannot  regard  the 
experimental  values  of  the  optical  constants  of  metals  as  any- 
thing bnt  rather  rough  approximations  to  the  specific  values 
characteristic  of  the  siibetances.  Hence  any  theoretical  relation 
dependent  for  its  numerical  evaluation  on  the  absolute  values 
•Lammer  and  Sorge,  Ann.  Fhfs.,  xxxi,  p.  32Ji,  1910. 
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of  the  optical  constants  is  incapable  of  yielding  dependable 
results. 

On  the  other  hand,  since,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the 
data  at  oor  command  ae  to  the  relative  values  of  the  optical 
constants  at  different  wave  lengths  are  in  general  of  a  higher 
order  of  precision,  it  wonld  seem  that  a  comparison  of  these 
resnlts  with  the  dispersion  formulte  yielded  by  the  electron 
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Pio.  2.    Copper. 

theory  should  yield  resnlts  of  some  value.    To  make  soch  a 
comparison  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  it  would  seem  to  be 
possible  to  obtain  accurate  absolute  values  really  representing 
specific  properties  of  the  substance  in  the  case  of  mercnry ;  for 
tne  anthor*  has  shown  that  in  the  case  of  this  metal  it  is  possible 
to  reproduce  exactly,  surface  conditions  entirely  free  from  all 
films  of  impurity.  The  possibility  of  different  states  of  surface 
strain  at  different  times  would  also,  of  course,  be  eliminated. 
Work  on  the  dispersion  of  mercnry  ia  now  under  way  in  order 
*WheeUT,  Phil.  Mag.,  xiii,  p.  229;  also  this  Journal,  iiiii,  p.  85,  1911. 
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to  obtain  with  this  more  proinising  matei'ial  data  which  will 
enable  lis  to  make  a  more  satisfactory  eomparisoD  with  theory 
than  is  poeeible  with  other  Bnhstances. 

With  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  tnetale  revealed  by  the 
data  under  discossion,  it  will  be  observed  that  all  five  of  the 
substancee  show  in  general  a  decrease  of  the  absorption  coef- 
ficient (increaEB  in  transparency)  with  increasing  frequency  of 
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the  incident  light.  Id  the  cases  of  silver  and  gold  and,  with 
lees  certainty,  copper,  there  is  a  minimum  in  the  curve  followed 
by  a  feeble  maximam  further  up  in  the  spectmin.  Tbns  for 
silver  there  is  a  distinct  "  transraission "  band  in  the  ultra- 
violet with  its  center  at  about  0*316/a;  for  gold,  a  less  distinct 
one  in  the  visible  spectrum  centra!  at  about  0-480^ ;  while  for 
copper  there  are  apparently  two  minima  of  absorption,  one  in 
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the  nltra-violet  at  abont  0'3/*,  and  the  other  in  the  visible 
epectrnm  at  about  O'55/i.  In  the  cases  of  nickel  and  cobalt 
the  minima  in  the  absorption  curyea  (if  they  exist)  have  not 
been  reached  within  the  limits  of  the  spectrum  over  which 
these  obBervations  extend  ;  both  of  these  metals  show  a  more 
or  less  steady  decrease  in  nic  thronghout  the  whole  range, 
though  in  the  case  of  cobalt  a  minimnm  seems  to  be  indicated 
not  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  observations  in  the  ultra-violet. 
It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  the  reflection 
coefficJGDt  (not  shown  in  tables  or  fignres) 
shows  a  minimum  value  at  the  same  points  in 
the  spectrum  as  does  iik. 

Tlie  indicps  of  refraction  also  show  marked 
minima  in  the  cases  of  the  three  better  con- 
ductors. That  for  silver  occurs  at  0'395fi ; 
that  for  copper  at  about  0'62/t  (Ingersolls 
results  would  place  it  beyond  0'7m);  ^nd  that 
for  gold  is  apparently  located  just  beyond  the 
longest  wave  lengtli  for  which  we  have  meas- 
urements (O'T/i).  For  nickel  and  cobalt  there 
are  no  such  marked  minima;  the  curves  show 
an  index  decreasing  tolerably  uniformly  with 
increasing  frequency  tliroughont  the  range 
over  which  the  experiments  extend.  A  mini- 
mum in  the  case  of  cobalt  seems  imminent, 
however,  just  beyond  that  range.  For  a  large 
range  of  the  spectrum  the  nnraerical  value  f 
the  index  is,  in  the  case  of  the  three  better 
eonductoi's,  less  than  unity ;  while  for  the 
other  two  it  is  approacliing  such  a  value  in 
tlie  ultra-violet  The  fact  that  the  index  of 
refraction  is  less  than  unity  for  silver  and 
gold  and  copper  in  the  visible  spectrum  has 
been  verifiea,  it  may  be  remarked,  by  the 
direct  measurement  of  the  deviation  produced  by  prisms  of  very 
acute  angle. 

The  theoretical  relations  which  it  ia  proposed  to  discuss  are 
those  yielded  by  the  well-known  equation  of  condition  for  the 
propagation  of  waves  in  a  medium  possessing  both  conductiv- 
ity and  a  dielectric  constant 

V  ■  V  E  =  gi  ft  4  -I-  inrK, 

where  E  is  the  electric  force,  tr  the  conductivity,  K  the  dielec- 
tric constant,  C  the  velocity  of  light  (which  enters  owing  to 
the  use  of  electro-magnetic  units),  and  VV  is  the  Laplacian 
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operator.  A  transverse  wave-train  advancing  in  the  x  direction 
with  a  velocity  V  may  be  specified  by 

where  ^  is  the  frequency  and  i  =  V—1.  With  the  aid  of  this, 
the  eqaation  of  condition  becomes 

Since  the  real  part  of  tlie  ratio  C/V  is  by  definition  the  index 
of  refraction  (n),  we  set  C/V=sn{l  +iV),*  and  hence  we  have 

«'(]-«'  +  2V<)  =  K  +  /-^^.  (1) 

The  significance  of  nx  becomes  evident  on  substituting  the 
value  of  V  in  the  equation  of  the  wave  train,  which  then 
becomes 


E,  =  E.«' 


'^'<'"c' 


*  Dmde'B  notation. 
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Hence  nx   is   seen  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  extinction  or 
absorption  coefficient. 

Now  in  equation  ( 1)  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  values  of  K 
and  a  contemplated  are  those  operative  for  currents  of  the 
frequency  of  those  set  np  b;  the  incident  wave-train.  If  we 
use  the  (constant)  values  for  them  given  by  experiments  vith 
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steady  currents,  the  eqnation  yields,  on  equating  the  imaginary 
and  real  terms  of  each  side 


: and  h'(1  - 


«')  =  K  , 


relatione,  which  as  has  been  many  times  pointed  out,  are  far 
from  being  experimentally  confirmed.  And  in  view  of  the 
enormous  frequency  of  the  cnrrents  which  accompany  light 
waves,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  discrepancies  should 
present  themselves.  If,  however,  K  and  o-  can  be  expressed  as 
functions  of  the  frequency,  then  equation  (1)  will  yield  disper- 
sion formulfe  with  which  the  results  of  experiment  can  he 
compared.     Such  expressions  for  K  and  a  have  been  obtained 
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by  several  investieatore  proceeding  from  the  general  hypotheses 
of  the  electron  theory.  The  forumlBe  thus  obtained  for  K 
inToIve,  however,  too  many  undetermined  constants  to  allow 
of  a  satisfactory  evaluation  with  the  experimental  data  at  our 
command.  Hence  it  seems  best  for  the  present  purpose  to 
leave  K  indeterminate  in  the  equations.  The  expressions 
which  have  been  obtained  for  o-,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  but 

Tablh  IV— N(ck«l, 
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one  undetermined  constant  and  consequently  can  be  profitably 
used. 

The  development  of  o-  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of  the  cur- 
rent is  best  accomplished  by  the  method  due  to  Lorentz,  Jeans, 
and  H,  A.  Wilson.  It  seems  preferable  to  that  of  Drude  in 
that  the  frictional  term  in  the  eqnation  of  motion  of  the  free 
electrons  in  the  latter'a  methoa  receives  a  more  probable 
physical  interpretation  in  the  more  recent  method.  In  this 
method  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  electrons  is  obtained 
from  a  consideration  of  the  loss  of  momentum  (in  the  direction 
of  the  acting  electric  force)  sustained  by  a  group  of  electrons 
having  velocities  lying  between  v  and  v+dv.  If  we  assnme 
that  tiie  electric  force  is  given  by  E=E,e-"",  and  that  the 
law  of  the  distribution  of  the  velocities  among  the  groups  is 
that  of  Maxwell,  we  obtain  from  a  consideration  of  the  rate  of 
production  of  heat  per  unit  volume 
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qv' 
where  ;  is  three-halves  of  the  eqaare  of  the  average  electronic 
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velocity,  a,  is  the  electrical  conductivity  for  steady  cnrrents, 
and 


4N"« 


(3) 


with  e  the  charge,  in  the  mass,  and  N  the  number  of  electrons 
per  unit  volume. 

If  we  now  expand  (a/jij'+l)~'  in  series  and  integrate  term 
by  term,  we  get 


-[:( 


2!     3! 


-iv/:(' 


1-3      l'£5_ 


.)]. 


■  H.  A.  Wilson,  Phil.  Mag.  (6),  ii,  p.  635,  1910.     WilaoD  theresi 
electric  foice  to  be  fciveo  b;  E=EoCObi>(,  and  heDcebiavalae  for  a  Iscki  the 
imaginary  term  of  tbe  above. 
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Tlieae  integrations  were  first  performed  by  Nicholson.*  I  am 
nnabte,  however,  to  confirm  nis  values  for  the  onmerical  coef- 
ficients in  the  expansions,  but  find  them  as  given  above. 


T.UUC  V— Cobalt. 
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If  we  had  made  use  of  the  average  velocity  of  the  electrons 
instead  of  assumtng  the  Maxwellian  distribution,  we  sbonld 
have  been  led  to  the  expreaeion 


NV 

the  real  part  of  which  is  the  formula  given  by  Schneter  and 
Jeans.    It  is  included  here  for  the  sake  of  a  comparison  of  the 
results  of  the  two  hypotheses  as  to  the  electronic  velocities. 
If  now  we  write  S,  and  S,  for  the  two  series  in  equation  (4) 

*  Nichobon,  loo.  cit. 
Am.  Joob.  Sci.— Fodbts  Suues,  Tol.  XXXV,  No.  309.  -If  at,  1918. 
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and  snbBtitate  the  valae  of  17  in  eqnatioD  (1),  we  obtain  on 
separating  the  real  and  imaginary  parts 

nV="™^S„(S).nd»'{l-0  =  K-^^^^S„       (») 

in  which,  in  the  firet  terms  of  each  series  the  value  of  a  is 

Sooted  from  eqaation  (3).  Equation  (6)  differs  from  that  given 
J  Nicholson  (loc.  cit.)  in  that  the  second  term  on  the  right 
band  side  is  ir  times  as  great*  1  am  unable,  however,  to  nnd 
anv  error  in  the  formula  as  given  above. 

^e  hypothesis  of  eqoal  velocities  for  (he  electrons  yields  on 
similar  treatment 

2»<rNVV         ir\-'      ^    „        „     _    4wC'NeV         »■  \-* 

n\=      ,-,    -(1  +  .-)    andn'(l-K')=K ,    -(1  +  7-) 

p'mV.  \        4a  /  p'm     V        4«  / 

Thus  neglecting  the  correction  terms  the  valaee  of  nV  are, 
on  this  hypothesig,  tr/^  times  as  great  aa  those  given  by  the 
assumption  of  the  Maxwelliaii  distribution  ;  while  to  the  same 
approximation  the  values  of  n'(l  — «')  are  the  same  on  both 
hypotheses.  Now  Nicholson,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
factor  ir  in  equation  (6),  of  coarse  finds  that  the  valne  of 
K+n'(«*— 1)  on  the  equal  velocity  hypothesis  is  ir  times  as 
great  as  on  the  other.  He  then  uses  the  values  of  K  yielded 
by  the  two  formulfe  to  discriminate  between  the  two  Eypoth- 
eses.  This  argument,  if  the  formulse  as  given  above  are 
correct,  is  illusory.  Further,  since  the  valne  of  N  is  not  in- 
dependently known,  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between 
the  two  hypotheses  by  means  of  the  difference  between  the  two 
results  for  n'x.  The  equations  resulting  from  the  assumption 
of  the  Maxwellian  distribution  have  been  adopted  for  the  com- 
putations of  this  paper,  because  that  assumption  seems  on  the 
whole  to  the  present  author  to  have  more  inherent  probability. 

In  using  equations  (3),  (5),  and  (6)  for  numerical  evalnations 
it  is  convenient  to  nse,  following  Schnstcr,  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  free  electrons  to  the  number  of  molecules  per  unit 
volume  in  place  of  N.  Calling  this  ratio  r,  we  have  N=^r/MT, 
where  M  ia  the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom  and  t  the  relative 
atomic  volume.  If.  to  simplify  further,  we  gather  together 
those  constants  which  are  the  same  for  all  metals,  writing 
a^^e'/w'm'M'C,  and  use  the  wave  length  in  vacuo  (\)  in  place 
of  ^,  then  equations  (3),  (5)  and  (6)  become 
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in  which  form  tUe  equations  have  been  used  in  this  paper  for 
porposes  of  calculation.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  series 
a,  and  S,  are  Bemiconvergent.  That  the  nse  of  only  three 
terms  in  either  series  yields,  however,  a  more  than  ample 
accaracy  for  the  parpoees  in  hand,  is  easily  seen.  For  the 
ratio  of  the  absolute  values  of  the  {n  +  l)st  to  the  nth  terms  is 
in  S„  (n+l)/o,  and  in  S,  (2n4-l)/2a.  Hence  S,  does  not  begin 
to  diverge  until  the  number  of  terms  is  equal  to  (a  — 1)  and  S, 
nutil  the  number  of  terms  is  (2a— 1)/2.  Thus  the  best 
approximation  attainable  in  the  uBe  of  the  series  will  be,  in  the 
case  of  S,  when  (a  — 2)  terms,  and  in  the  ease  of  S,  when 
(2«— 3)/2  terms  are  employed  :  the  approximation  being  better 
the  larger  the  value  of  a.  ^ow  the  values  of  a*  for  the  five 
metals  and  the  range  of  the  spectrum  coneidei'ed,  vary  between 
12  and  2020,  Taking  the  smallest  value  of  a  which  occurs,  we 
find  by  using  ten  terms  that  S,=0865  and  S,=0-895  ;  while 
by  using  only  three  terms,  S,=0'875  and  S,=0-901,  Thus  the 
error  committed  in  using  only  three  terms  is,  in  this  the  most 
unfavorable  case,  but  1'2  per  cent  in  the  case  of  S„  aud  0'6 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  S,. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  discussion  of  these  equations  in  the 
light  of  the  experimental  data  which  we  have  reviewed.  In 
the  first  place  we  observe  that  equation  (8)  gives  directly  the 
theoretical  dispersion  of  the  product  of  the  two  optical  con- 
stants. If  we  assume  that  r  is  constant  (as  seems  to  ne  at  least 
tacitly  the  general  impression),  the  equation  expresses  a  law 
of  great  simplicity,  namely,  that  the  product  of  the  index  of 
refraction  and  the  coefiicient  of  absorption  is  proportional  to 
the  cube  of  the  wave  length  of  the  mcident  radiation.  On 
account  of  the  variation  of  a  and  therefore  of  S,  with  the  wave 
length,  this  statement  is  only  an  approximate  one  :  but  that  it 
veiy  nearly  expresses  the  facts  for  the  five  metals  under  dis- 
cussion is  evident  from  the  circnmstance  that  the  maximum 
variation  in  S,  found,  is  only  about  10  per  cent.  Now  that 
this  law  is  not  even  remotely  fulfilled  by  tne  data  at  hand,  will 
appear  on  inspection  of  the  fifth  column  in  the  tables,  where 
the  values  of  h'k/X'  as  computed  from  the  data  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  columns  are  given.  Hence  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  r  is  not  a  constant,  but  is  a  function  of  the 
frequency.  That  is,  the  number  of  electrons  taking  part  in 
the  conduction  current  depends  on  the  frequency  of  the  radia- 
tion which  sets  up  that  current. 

'TbesearecalcnlatMoB  follows:— a  Bret  approximation  for  ria  obtained 
from  eqnation  (8)  with  S.  — 1  ;  then  with  this  value  of  r  the  first  approxima- 
tion for  a  is  calcnlated  by  eqnatioQ  (T) ;  then  with  this  valne  of  n,  S,  sad 
asocond  approximation  for  rareoompntedand  thencothe  second  approxima- 
tion for  a.  The  process  is  then  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  neceaaarj ;  three 
appTOiimations  being  the  greatest  nnmber  required  lor  an]'  of  the  metals 
discnsaed  in  this  paper, 
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If  thcD,  we  regard  equation  (8)  as  determiDing  r,  we  have 
tliat  r  varies  as  v^n'x/  \',  the  constaDt  of  proportionality  differ- 
ing for  each  substance.  The  numerical  values  of  r,  calcnlated 
in  this  way,  are  eiven  in  the  sixth  colamn  of  the  tablee  and  are 
shown  in  the  %areB  by  the  fall  lines  in  the  upper  halves. 
Owing  to  the  fact  already  pointed  out  that  the  only  resalt  of 
'such  calculations  on  which  much  quantitative  dependence  can 
be  placed  is  with  respect  to  relative  values,  the  absolute  values 
of  r  have  been  compnted  for  only  one  observer's  resalte  in  the 
regions  of  overlapping;  except  where  there  is  marked  dis- 
crepancy in  the  dispersion. 

An  inspection  of  these  cnrves  shows  in  the  first  place  that 
the  numerical  values  of  r  are,  at  the  longest  observed  wave 
length,  of  the  order  of  magnitude  unity  or  rapidly  approacbing 
such  a  value.  What  the  value  of  the  ratio  would  become  at  infi- 
nite wave  length  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  equation  because 
S,  becomes  absolutely  divergent  at  very  long  wave  lengths, 
and  because  the  value  of  «'«  for  zero  frequency  is  unknown. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  for  each  metal  r 
increases  in  value  uniformly  and  in  a  practically  linear  tnaoner 
throughout  that  portion  of  the  spectrum  in  which  the  absorp- 
tion coefficient  has  a  value  in  excess  of  about  4.  The  point 
where  this  approximately  linear  relation  ceases  to  hold  lies  in 
each  case  either  in  the  red  end  of  the  visible  spectrum  or  else 
not  far  hack  in  the  infra  red.  And  in  the  thinl  place  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  r  becomes  mnch  greater 
in  the  regions  of  greater  transparency  (smaller  nc) ;  and  that 
the  valne  of  r  does  not  fall  off  again  after  passine  through  a 
transmission  band,  though  at  the  shortest  wave  lengths  observed 
there  is  an  apparent  decrease  in  its  rate  of  growth.*  The 
magnitude  of  the  ratio  at  its  maximum  is,  for  silver  about  16, 
for  copper  about  12,  for  gold  7  to  8,  for  nickel  3  to  3,  and  for 
cobalt  4  to  6. 

The  fact  that  this  equation  of  the  electron  theory  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  nnmber  of  free  electrons  in  a  metal 
varies  with  the  frequency  of  the  current  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  noticed  before.  The  circnmstance  indicated,  that  r 
increases  with  decreasing  absorption  becoming  in  general 
largest  when  the  absorption  is  least,  does  not  seem  to  carry 
witii  it  any  immediately  obvious  suggestion  for  an  elucidation 
of  the  mechaDLsm  of  the  phenomenon.  A  possible  physical 
explanation  may  lie  in  fthe  dual  nature  generally  ascribed  to 
the  absorption  of  light  by  metals ;  the  nret  cause  being  the 

*In  the  case  of  oobKlt,  after  an  iacieaee  of  r  with  deoreaiiiig  nx  limlLu  to 
that  taking  place  with  the  other  metals,  there  U  a  anbeeqnent  falling  off  in 
r  while  tui  la  also  rapidly  decreaalog.  Too  mach  emphaaia  ihonld  not  be 
placed  OD  aneb  bo  anomal;,  however,  in  view  of  the  ancertalntlM  of  the  data. 
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taldne  up  of  the  incident  energy  by  the  free  electrone,  and  the 
second  the  expenditure  of  the  incident  energy  in  forcing  vibra- 
tions in  the  relntively  fixed  ions.  The  ab^rption  due  to  the 
second  canse  mnst  be  supposed  to  vary  with  the  wave  length  in 
snch  a  way  as.  to  be  relatively  much  greater  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  those  wave  lengttis  corresponding  to  the  natural  free 
periods  of  the  ions.  In  other  words,  the  ions  should  produce  a 
"  band  "  type  of  absorption,  the  breadth  of  the  bands  being 
proportioned  to  the  range  of  frequencies  to  which  they  are 
capable  of  responding.  On  the  other  hand,  tLe  electrons  being 
free  and  of  small  mass  should  take  up  energy  (if  at  all)  from  a 
much  wider  range  of  frequencies,  and  hence  canse  a  more  con- 
tinaone  absorption  throughout  the  spectrum.  That  the  char- 
acter of  the  absorption  of  metals  is,  for  the  longer  wave  lengths 
at  least,  of  this  second  type  is  obvious  from  an  inspection  of 
the  curves  shown  in  the  several  figures.  Moreover,  as  the 
presence  of  free  electrons  is  theoretically  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  metals  in  this  connection,  it  is  a  natural  infer- 
ence that  the  major  part  of  the  absorption  of  light  by  metals  is 
due  in  general  to  the  electrons. 

If  this  is  BO,  then  it  would  be  possible  to  imagine  the  total 
absorption  dne  to  the  two  causes  to  decrease  while  that  due  to 
the  second  was  increasing;  and  eveu  that  there  should  be  a 
minimum  of  the  total  absorption  coincident  with  or  nearly- 
coincident  with  a  tnaximnm  of  the  ionic  absorption.  Then,  if 
in  snch  a  resonance  region  the  distarbaace  within  the  ions  is 
great  enough  to  set  free  some  electrons,  the  increase  in  r  would 
be  accounted  for.  Farther,  these  same  considerations  would 
indicate  that  as  the  part  due  to  the  electrons  becomes  less,  the 
resultant  absorption  should  change  its  type,  and  that  it  shoald 
take  on  more  of  the  character  of  the  absorption  in  transparent 
bodies.  That  such  a  change  really  does  occur,  the  absorption 
bands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  spectrum  plainly  discernable  for 
silver  and  indicated  for  copper  and  gold  would  seem  to  make 
certain.  Further  evidence  in  confirmation  of  such  a  change  in 
the  type  of  absorption  is  offered  by  the  great  relative  increase 
in  the  values  of  n  in  the  cases  of  silver,  copper,  and  gold  at  or 
after  the  minimum  point  of  the  absorption  curve. 

The  above  hypothesis  offers  no  explanation  of  why  the  elec- 
trons should  absorb  less  of  tlie  incident  energy  at  higher  fre- 
quencies. If  it  were  possible  to  form  a  sound  dynamical 
notion  as  to  why  the  electron  with  its  minute  dimensions  and 
mass  and  simple  structure  should  take  up  any  enet^y  from 
waves  which  at  the  shortest  used  in  these  measurements  are 
still  more  than  ten  million  times  the  electronic  diameter,  then 
perhaps  the  mechanism  of  the  indicated  decrease  in  absorption 
with   iucreasiug   frequency  would  be  capable  of  elucidation. 
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At  present,  however,  aod  certainly  as  far  as  the  experimeuts 
Dnder  diecneuon  go,  there  seems  to  be  no  light  on  this  qnes- 
tion.  If  the  fact  of  decreasing  electronic  absorption  with 
increasing  frequency  be  granted,  nevertheless,  then  the  above 
hypothesis  appears  to  be  snfficient  to  reconcile  the  experi- 
mental data.* 

It  remsins  to  disciifis  equation  (9)  in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ments. Since  the  valnes  of  r  can  now  be  regarded  as  known 
(from  equation  (8)),  it  is  obvions  that  this  equation  gives  ns  tlie 
means  of  ascertaining  the  values  of  K  thronghont  the  spec- 
trnra.  Further  it  will  be  seen  that  the  valne  of  K  consists  of 
two  parts  ;  that  doe  to  the  term  involving  r,  and  that  due  to 
n'(K*  —  1),  The  latter  is  the  value  of  E  to  be  expected  if  no 
free  electrons  were  present ;  hence  we  mav  speak  of  the  ','  dielec- 
tric" and  the  "conductor"  parte  of  K.  In  order  to  trace 
separately  the  inflaence  of  these  two  parts,  the  values  of  each 
are  given  in  the  tables:  in  column  7  the  valnes  of  n'(ic'  —  1)  as 
computed  from  columns  3  and  4,  and  in  column  8  (headed  A) 
the  valnes  of  the  conductor  term  as  calculated  from  the  right 
hand  side  of  equation  (9).  In  column  9-is  given  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  two  terms,  or  K,  which  latter  is  also  shown  in  the 
broken  line  curves  in  the  upper  halves  of  the  fignres. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  resulte,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
values  of  E  are  not  zero — the  value  demanded  by  a  perfect 
conductor.  In  the  second  place,  we  observe  that  the  presence 
of  free  electrons  (the  conductor  term)  plays  the  preponderating 
r61e  in  the  so-called  dielectric  constant,  particularly  at  the 
shorter  wave  lengths.  The  dielectric  term,  however,  increases 
relatively  to  the  conductor  term  with  increasing  wave  leneth 
in  all  of  the  metals  except  cobalt.  Thus  in  silver  the  dielec- 
tric term  increases  tolerably  uniformly  throughout  the  region 
covered  by  the  measuremente  from  about  1  per  cent  to  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  conductor  term  ;  in  copper  from  about  0-1 
per  cent  to  88  per  cent ;  in  gold  from  1  per  cent  to  27  per 
cent ;  in  nickel  from  •]  3  per  cent  to  29  per  cent ;  while  in  cobalt 
the  proportion  varies  from  5  per  cent  through  a  maximum  of 

*  It  may  be  poraible  that  the  inoreaae  in  r  ia  to  be  Kttrlbated  to  a  traDsition 
layer  or  TCgioQ  of  inteTMnetntion  of  air  and  metal.  ThU  might  Dfttntsll; 
be  mppoeed  to  be  relatively  poorer  in  fr«e  electrone  than  the  main  body  of 
the  metal.  Then,  if  at  the  longer  wave  lengtha  the  T»diation  did  not  pene- 
trate thla  Uyer,  while  at  the  Bhoiter  it  did,  the  iBcroaee  in  r  wonld  b«  ex- 
plicable. Tliia  hypotheeis,  however,  even  more  than  the  former,  fails  to 
elucidate  the  meclLBiiiim  of  abeorptlon.  If  it  la  adopted  it  woald  seem  to  be 
neoeaeary  to  attribnte  the  major  part  of  the  abaorptlon  to  the  raUtlvelv  Axed 
iona.  Henoe  farther  aaanmptlona  as  to  the  nature  and  oonneotiona  of  tbMe 
ione  would  be  neoeaaary,  in  order  to  eiplain  the  eilalence  of  the  type  of 
abitorptlon  which  eipeiiment  reveale.  However,  thie  ia  hardly  the  pl«;e  in 
which  to  fallow  fnrther  anoh  apeonlations ,'  the  experimental  baale  ia  not 
anffioieut  either  in  extent  or  preciaion. 
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about  17*5  per  cent  (at  the  red  end  of  the  Tisible  spectrum)  to 
aboDt  6*5  per  cent  at  the  extreme  infra-red  wave  length 
measured.  As  in  the  case  of  eqnation  (8),  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  from  eqnation  (9)  the  relative  maj^itudes  of  the  two 
parts  for  iniinite  wave  Jen^h,  both  because  of  the  divereence 
of  S,  at  large  values  of  X,  and  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  n*(K*  —  1)  under  the  same  circnmBtances.  It  is 
wortbj  of  note  also,  that  Uie  dielectric  term  is  of  relatively 
greater  importance  at  the  shorter  wave  lengths,  in  the  poorer 
condnctors. 

Finally  we  mnst  compare  the  form  of  the  carves  for  K  as 
shown  in  the  figaree  with  that  demanded  by  theory.  The 
expressions  which  have  been  deduced  for  K  are  of  the  form 

where  k  involves  the  charge,  the  mass,  and  the  number  in  anit 
volume,  of  the  relatively  fixed  ions ;  m  is  their  natural  "  free  " 
frequency,  and  the  summation  is  to  extend  to  as  many  terms  as 
there  are  such  free  periods.  Now  both  from  the  forms  of  the 
carves  actually  found  as  well  as  from  considerations  of  inherent 
probability,  it  ie  evident  that  we  have  here  to  deal,  not  with 
sharply  detined  isolated  natural  periods,  but  with  resonance 
extending  over  considerable  finite  ranges  of  wave  lengths.  If 
we,  therefore,  transform  the  formula  in  themanner  of  Schuster,* 
so  that  it  becomes  applicable  to  the  cases  under  consideration, 
we  obtain  a  quite  complicated  equation  involving  the  values  of 
the  frequencies  at  the  edges  of  the  absorption  bands,  as  well  as 
the  constants  Te. 

Kow  the  data  at  present  available  for  a  satisfactory  deter- 
mination of  all  the  constants  thus  demanded  are  snfScient  neither 
ID  extent  nor  precision,  as  was  remarked  earlier  in  this  paper. 
Nevertheless,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  theoretical  equation 
with  suitable  valnes  of  the  constants  can  be  mode  to  yield  a 
carve  appraximating  thatfoand, «.  g.^  for  eilver.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  give  details  of  such  calculations  here,  however, 
as  owing  to  the  limitations  of  the  data  which  have  beeu  men- 
tioned, the  determination  of  these  constants  is  largely  guess 
work. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  if  we  had  data  available  sufficient  in 
extent  and  precision  to  permit  a  satisfactory  evaluation  of  the 
other  constants  in  such  a  dispersion  formula  for  K,  then  that 
eqnation  would  allow  us  to  determine  the  value  of  k.  This  in 
tarn  woald  yield  information  as  to  the  number  of  vibrating 
ions  in  unit  volume  just  as  equation  (8)  gives  us  the  number 
*  Selkiuter,  Thoory  of  OpticB,  p.  IBS. 
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of  free  electrons.  With  this  added  iofonnation  we  shoald  get 
some  lif^ht  on  the  magnitude  of  the  part  played  in  the  absorp- 
tioQ  by  metals,  by  the  relatively  fixed  ions ;  information  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  use  in  nnravelling  the  mechanism  of 
that  process. 

Summary. 

1.  From  an  examination  of  the  available  data  on  the  disper- 
sion of  silver,  copper,  gold,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  it  is  concluded 
that  the  inaccnracies  in  the  experimentally  determined  valaes 
of  the  optical  constants  of  these  metals  are  too  great  to  allow 
of  such  dependence  to  be  placed  on  them  except  for  relative 
values.  These  nncertainties  limit  serionsly  the  information  to 
be  derived  from  the  measurements,  and  saggeats  the  desirabil- 
ity of  obtaining  data  on  the  dispersion  of  mercury,  for  which 
metal  the  causes  of  the  inaccuracies  can  be  eliminated. 

2.  From  a  comparison  of  the  data  with  the  dispersion 
formnlffi  yielded  by  the  electron  theory,  it  appears 

(a)  That  the  number  of  free  electrons  is  not  a  constant  bnt 
increases  with  the  frequency  of  the  currents  set  np  by  the  inci- 
dent radiation  ;  slowly  and  uniformly  in  the  infra-red,  and 
more  rapidly  in  the  regions  where  the  metals  are  more  trans- 
parent. The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  so  involved 
with  that  of  the  mechanism  of  metallic  absorption  in  general, 
that  a  wholly  satisfactory  elocidation  of  it  seems  to  be  impossi- 
ble at  the  present  time. 

(h)  That  the  dispersion  of  the  so-called  dielectric  constant 
for  these  metals  can  be  determined.  It  is  seen  to  consist  of 
two  parts,  of  which  that  which  depends  on  the  presence  of  free 
electrons  is  more  important  than  the  other  or  pure  dielectric 
term,  especially  at  the  shorter  wave  lengths.  It  also  appears 
that  the  form  of  the  dispersion  curves  found  is  not  inconsistent 
with  that  demanded  by  theory,  although  the  inaccnracies  of  the 
data  do  not  permit  a  satisfactory  investigation  of  this  point. 
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Akt.  XLIII. — On  the  Minor  Conatitxtenta  of  Meteorites : 
by  G-E»BQB  P.  Mkreill,  Head  Curator  of  Geology,  U.  fa. 
National  Museum. 

[lleport  on  an  biTmtlRBtioii  carried  oa  nnder  an  allotment  from  the  J. 
lAWmiM  Smith  iDDd  of  the  Nfttiooal  Aeadenty  of  Soienoec] 

SoHE  three  years  ago,  in  view  of  the  cnrrent  speculations 
regarding  earth  history,  the  writer  prepared  a  paper  on  "The 
Composition  of  Stony  Meteorites  compared  with  that  of 
Terrestrial  IgneoDS  Rocks."  *  In  the  preparation  of  this  paper 
be  was  naturally  impressed  with  the  comparatively  small  num- 
"ber  of  satisfactory  cnemical  analyses  that  bad  been  made,  oat 
of  the  whole  number  available  but  99  being  found  which  were 
considered  sufficiently  complete  and  accurate  for  the  pQrpose.f 
A  second  impressive  fact  was  the  apparent  similarity  m  and 
simplicity  of  meteoric  composition,  there  being  shown  scarcely 
any  of  those  Slements  which  recent  rock  analyses  have  found 
to  be  common  constituents,  though  in  very  small  quantities,  of 
terrestrial  rocks.  These  facts,  coupled  with  the  occasional 
reported  occurrences  of  such  elements  as  platinum,  gold,  tin, 
lead,  zinc,  etc.,  and  the  high  degree  of  perfection  reached  by 
modem  analytical  chemistry,  suggested  the  advisability  of 
undertaking  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  chemical  nature 
of  both  stone  and  iron  meteorites,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  occurrence  of  such  elements  as  had  beeu  reported  as  doubt- 
ful or  found  only  in  traces.  On  mentioning  the  matter  to 
Prof.  Morley,  I  was  enconraged  to  make  application  for  linan- 
cial  assistance  from  the  J.  Lawrence  Smith  fund  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  was  promptly  granted ; 
without  it  the  work,  under  conditions  now  existing,  would 
have  beeu  impossible.  There  being  no  analytical  chemist 
attached  to  the  Museum  staff,  and  as  naturally  none  of  those 
employed  in  other  branches  of  the  Government  service  could 
be  spared,  it  became  necessary  to  emplov  someone  in  com- 
mercial life.  Looking  over  the  available  field,  I  was  fortunately 
reminded  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Whitfield,  now  with  Booth,  Garrett  & 
Blair,  of  Philadelphia,  but  at  one  time  with  the  U.  8.  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  who  while  there  employed  had  made  himself  fully 
conversant  with  the  difficult  aaa  complicated  methods  of 
analyses  essential  to  a  satisfactory  nnaerstanding  of  these 
bodies. 


Natonl  History). 
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As  is  well  known,  the  non-gafieone  elenienU  charscterietic  of 
meteorites  tlie  presence  of  which  have  been  established  bv 
qaantitative  metnode  beyond  controversy  are  silicon,  alnmininm, 
iron,  chromiam,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  magneaiDm.  cal- 
cium, sodiam,  potaeeium,  sulplmr,  phoephorns  ana  carbon.  In 
addition  there  have  been  reported,  nsnally  under  sach  condi- 
tions  OS  to  need  authenticatiun,  or  at  least  corroborative  testi- 
mony, arsenic,  antimony,  copper,  gold,  lead,  palladiaiu,  plati- 
num, tin,  titanium,  tungsten,  uranium,  vanadium  and  zinc.  It 
was  mainly  for  tlie  purpose  of  fixing  the  presence  or  absence 
of  these  last  named  in  amounts  sufficient  for  determination  by 
a  skillful  analyst  that  the  investigation  was  undertaken,  though 
the  possible  occurrence  of  other  elemental  constituents  of  ter- 
restrial igneous  rocks  was  not  ignored.  When  possible, 
samples  of  the  same  meteorities  in  which  a  doubtful  element 
had  been  reported  were  utilized.  In  others,  meteorites  were 
taken  which  had  not  before  been  subject  to  analysis.  The  in- 
vestigations were  performed  upon  auioonts  of  not  less  than  50 
grams  each,  and  each  sample  was  carefully  selected  in  order  to 
insure  its  correctly  representing  the  entire  mass.  In  all  cases 
the  meteorite  has  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  study — if  a 
stone,  in  thin  sections — in  addition  to  the  analysis. 

Before  discussing  my  own  results,  it  may,  however,  be  well 
to  enter  into  some  detail  regarding  the  previously  reported 
occurrences  of  the  nnusaal  conslitaente. 

Arsenic. — The  first  determination  of  arsenic  of  which  I 
have  record  is  that  of  Karl  Rumler,  who  in  1840  reported" 
getting  distinct  arsenical  reactions  from  the  olivine-like  mineral 
occurring  in  both  the  Atacama,  Bolivia,  and  the  Krasnojarsk, 
Siberia,  pallasites.  It  is  difficult  to  detect  possible  sources  of 
error  in  Knmler's  method  as  given.  The  fact,  however,  that 
no  one  has  since  been  able  to  corroborate  his  work  would  sug- 
gest some  possible  impurity  in  his  reagents.  The  only  other 
reported  occurrence  of  arsenic  known  to  me  is  that  of  Fischer 
and  DufloB  in  the  Braunau  iron.f  The  determination  can 
to-day  scarcely  be  considered  satisfactory.  Tlie  solution 
remaming  after  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  was  evaporated, 
the  dry  residue  mised  with  soda  and  heated  before  the  blow- 
pipe; result,  a  garlic  odor.  In  stating  the  analysis,  copper, 
manganese,  arsenic,  lime,  magnesium,  silicon,Garbon,  chromium, 
and  sulphur  are  all  thrown  together  as  amounting  to  2*072  per 
cent. 

Antimony. — Traces  of  this  metal  were  reported  by  Trot- 
torclli  in  the  stone  of  Collescipioli.  I  have  not  seen  the  original 
paper,  but  an  abstract  by  Max  Bauer^  %^^^^t  among  other  con- 
[.  Ann.,  Ixxii.  479, 1817. 
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stitnents,  lead,  antimony,  tin  and  lithia  as  occurring  in  traces, 
palladium  to  the  amount  of  0*7745  per  cent,  and  soda  (Na,0) 
to  the  unheard  of  amount  of  10-386  per  cent !  I  have,  there- 
fore, s  natural  feeling  of  scepticism  regarding  the  resnlte  as  a 
whole. 

Copper. — Copper  in  amounts  from  traces  np  to  weighable 
qnaDtities  has  oeen  reported  by  such  authorities  as  Kammels- 
berg.  Rose  and  J.  L.  Smith,  and  should  be  removed  from  the 
donbtful  list. 

Oold. — Gold,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  sugfcested  as  a 
constituent  of  but  a  single  meteorite,  that  by  A.  Liversidge* 
in  an  iron  from  Boogaldi,  New  South  Wales.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  work  of  Prof.  Liversidge  seems  to  hare 
been  performed  with  proper  care,  there  exists  a  lingering  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  this 
element  as  an  original  constituent  of  the  iron. 

Lead. — Trottorelli,  whose  analysis  is  above  referred  to, 
reported  traces  of  lead  in  the  CoUescipioli  stone.  K.  P. 
Greg  also  reportedf  native  lead  lining  tne  cavities  in  an  iron 
from  the  Tarapaca  desert  of  Chile.  J.  L.  Smith,  however, 
coDcladed  from  bis  own  examination!  that  the  metal  was 
altogether  foreign  to  the  stone  when  it  fell. 

Lithia. — Lithia  was  reported  by  Story  Maskelyne§  to  the 
amount  of  0'016  per  cent  in  the  enstatite  and  in  traces  in  the 
augitic  constituent  of  the  Busti  stone.  J.  L.  Smith  likewise 
reported]  traces  of  lithia  in  the  stones  of  Waconda,  Kansas, 
and  Bishopville,  South  Carolina.  Others  report  it  determined 
by  spectroscopic  methods. 

Platinum,  palladium,  and  iridium. — Platinum,  palladium, 
and  iridium  come  in  for  occasional  reference  as  meteoric  con- 
stituents, but  almost  invariably  in  amounts  too  small  to  weigh, 
and  often  in  analyses  made  under  such  conditions  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  their  correctness.  TrottorelH's 
reported  finding  of  platinum  has  already  received  attention. 
J.  M.  Davison^  obtained  from  6080  grains  of  the  Ooahuila 
iron  O'Oli  grams  of  platinum ;  from  464  grams  of  the  Tolnca 
iron  a  few  crystals  of  potassium  platinic  chloride  were  obtained 
which  showed  a  reddish  color  and  probably  contained  iridium. 
Tassin**  reported  the  soluble  portion  of  the  Persimmon  Creek 
iron  as  cootatning  traces  oi  platinum  too  small  to  weigh. 
Mallet's  work  on  the  Canyon  Diablo  iron  is  likewise  confirma- 
tory.    (See  page  614.) 

•  Jonm.  and  Proo.  Roj,  Soc.  of  N.  S.  W,,  vol.  xxiv. 
fPbU.  MBg..x,  12,  18-15 1  bIm>  this  Journal,  ziiU,  116,  1857. 
^  This  Journal,  xliz.  305,  IttTO. 
,  PbilOB.  Trana.  Roy.  Soc.,  cli.  200-7.  1870. 
Thia  Jonmal,  xiii,  313,  1877  :  iiiTiii,  336,  1869. 
Ibid.,  vol.  Tii,  1800. 
Proo.  n.  S.  Nat.  Mne.,  ixvii,  959,  1904. 
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Tin. — Tin  to  the  amonnt  of  0'17  per  cent  SnO,  was  reported* 
by  StroDieyer  and  Walmstedt  ae  long  ago  as  1825  as  occurring 
in  the  olivine  of  a  pallasite.  Unfortnnately  some  doabt  exists 
as  to  whether  thU  was  the  pallasite  of  iCraanojarsk  or  Steinbacfa. 
Rammelfiberg  in  18S4t  reported  finding  0'08  per  cent  Sn  in 
the  metallic  portion  of  the  Klein -Wenden  aerolite,  and  he  aUo 
tabalateg:^  0*57  per  cent  Sn  in  the  analysis  of  the  Nashville  (I), 
Tennessee,  iron.  JacksonSthooght  to  have  found  0-063  per 
cent  Sn  in  an  iron  from  Dakota,  while  C.  A.  Joj  reported| 
0-44  per  cent  SnO,  in  the  mineral  portion  of  the  Atacama 
pallaaite,  and  Mallet  reported^  -002  to  -003  per  cent  Sn  la 
the  iron  from  Staonton,  Virginia.  Namerotts  other  occur- 
rences of  like  small  amounts  are  mentioned  in  the  liten- 
tnre,  the  copper  and  tin  being  frequently  nndifierentiated. 
Although  not  bo  stated,  the  inference  may  be  drawn,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  that  found  in  the  olivine  above  noted, 
that  tin,  if  present  at  all,  occars  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  as  a 
constituent  of  the  metallic  portion  of  the  meteorite. 

The  occurrence  of  this  metal  has  for  a  long  time  been 
regarded  as  open  to  qaestion  by  the  writer,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  care  and  skill  under  which  the  varions  analyses 
had  been  made.  The  scepticism  was  based  in  part  npon  the 
conditions  nnder  which  the  metal  occurs  in  terrestrial  rocks, 
where,  as  is  well  known,  its  presence  is  limited  almost  wholly 
to  acidic  rocks  of  the  granitic  type ;  in  bnt  two  exceptions  has 
it  been  found  to  occur  in  rocks  of  intermediate  (andesitic)  type. 
Genetically  then  it  is  fair  to  assume  there  is  some  connection. 
Among  the  common  mineral  associations  of  terrestrial  tin,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  nsually  occurs — cassiterite— are,  further, 
several  characteristic  species,  such  as  fluorite,  tourmaline,  wolf- 
ramite, topaz,  etc.,  which  are  utterly  unknown  in  meteorites. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  tin,  if  present,  is  in  the  form  of 
the  sulphide— stannite — or  as  an  alloy  with  iron,  but  none  of 
the  recorded  analyses  of  meteoric  sulphides  show  a  trace  of  the 
element,  nor  do  analyses  of  terrestrial  irons,  as  those  of  Ovifak, 
Greenland,  or  the  varions  terrestrial  nickel  irons  as  josephinite, 
awaruite,  etc.** 

Titanium. — Rammelsbergft  found  0-16  percent  titanic  oxide 
(TiO,)  in  the  insoluble  residue  from  the  Juvinas  etone.  This 
is  the  first  reported  occurrence.    Davison  reportedt|  traces  of 

*  S«e  Bow,  BeBchreibiiDg  n.  Bintheilang  der  lIet«oriten,  etc.,  1804,  p.  TT. 
fPogg.  Ado.,  Izli,  449. 

i DieCbemUobei  Natur  der  lletooriten,  ISIO,  p.  146. 
gThU  JonmaJ,  siirl,  360,  1868. 
I  Ibid.,  iixTil,  340, 1864.  IT  Ibid..  U,  1BS4. 

**  These  analjieB  an  broaght  together  in  convenient  form  and  diMnated 
.  81&-15,  2d  ed.  of  Clarke's  Data  of  GeochemiBtT?. 
>ogg.  Ann.,  lixiii,  085, 1848.  tt'HiiB  Journal,  iiii,  GQ,  1906. 
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titsninra  in  the  stone  from  £etracado,  Tesas.  Everhart*  fonnd 
0*09  per  cent  in  tbat  of  PickeDS  Conntj,  G-eorf^ia ;  and  Stokeef 
fonnd  0-08  per  cent  in  the  stone  of  Allegan,  Michiji^n.  These 
occQrrencee  are  all  dwarfed  b;  Tschermak's^  determination  of 
2'39  per  cent  in  the  stone  of  Angra  doa  Reis.  The  amounts 
are,  aowever,  mostly  very  small  and,  knowing  the  difficulties 
io  the  way  of  determination,  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  a 
more  common  and  widespread  constituent  than  is  commonly 
snppoeed. 

Vanadium. — Apjohn  reported§  finding  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  vanadinm  in  the  Limerick  stone,  but  in  amount  too 
small  for  quantitative  determination. 

Ziiw. — E.  Pfeiffer,  in  the  report|[  of  his  analysis  of  the 
Parnallee  stone,  included  traces  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc.  J.  L. 
Smitbl^  found  in  the  schreibersite  from  the  Tazewell  iron  a 
trace  of  zinc.  I  find  no  other  recorded  occurrence  of  this 
element. 

But  eleven  meteorites  have  thos  far  been  subjected  by  us  to 
the  exhaostive  treatment  necessary  to  confirm  or  refute  tliese 
reported  occurrences.  Five  are  stones,  two  stony  irons,  and 
four  are  irons.    The  results  are  given  below. 

(1)  Iron.  Canyon  Diablo,  Arizona.  A  coarse  ootabedrite 
iron  with  numerous  interiaminationB  of  schreibersite  and  inclu- 
sions of  graphite  and  troilite,  the  latter  sometimes  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter.  In  the  selection  of  samples  for  analyses 
these  were  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Carbon  is  present  in 
form  of  microscopic  diamonds  and  also  as  graphite.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  numerous  analyses,  yielding  variable  resalts 
owing  to  its  coarse  crystallization.  Whittield's'  analysis  is 
given  in  column  I  below.  In  column  II  is  given  the  average 
of  three  analyses  by  Moiesan,  Booth  Garrett  and  Blair,  and 
Tassin. 

I  n 

Silicon trace  0-033^ 

Sulphur 0009;<  0-007 

Phosphorus 0*361  O'lSft 

Manganese none  none 

Copper 0-015  trace 

Nickel 7-335  6-828 

Cobalt K 0-610  0-044 

Combined  carbon 0-105  ) 

Graphitic  carbon 0-028  f 

•  Science,  ixx,  772, 1909. 

tProo.  Waah.  Acad.  Sol.,  U,  48,  July.  1900. 

JTscli.  Uin.  petr.  Uitt.,  ziiriil,  110,  1009. 

g  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.,  London,  uvii.  104,  1874. 

I  SiU.  k.  k.  Aoad.  der  Wlsa.  Wlen,  xlvii,  461,  1863. 

fThlB  Journal,  ««,  156. 1866. 
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Iron  oxides 2-520^  

Iron  protoohloride .     0*097  

Iron 89-167  93-426;< 

100-047  99-96 

Id  proceeB  of  aDaljsis  ecbreibersite  to  the  amount  of  1-83S 
per  cent  was  separated  out.  This  has  the  foUowiug  coiDpoai- 
tion : 

Iron 56-04i< 

Nickel 29-68 

PboKphorus  15-38 

Flatinnm  was  looked  for  in  two  portions  of  tiftj  grams  each, 
bnt  none  was  fonnd.  Neither  is  its  presence  recorded  in  pre- 
yions  analyses  b?  this  same  iirm,  hy  Derby,*  Tasein  or  Mois- 
san,+  J.  W.  Mallet,  working  on  a  residue  from  the  solution  of 
25  pounds  of  the  iron  in  dilate  hydrochloric  acid,  obtained 
results  representing  3'63  grams  of  platinnra  and  14-95  grams 
of  iridium  per  metric  ton  of  the  original  iron,  "  with  probably 
a  trace  of  rhodium."  He  suggests  that  the  platinoid  metals 
are  not  uniformly  distributed  in  the  iron.J  Tnia  may  account 
for  the  failure  to  find  it  on  the  part  of  others.  The  qiiantity 
of  material  worked  upon  is  undoubtedly  an  important  factor, 
however. 

(2)  Iron.  Casas  Grandee,  Mexico.  Medium  octshedrite. 
Previously  analyzed  and  described  by  Tassin.g  The  results 
of  Dr.  Whittiela's  analysis  are  given  in  colnmn  I  below.  In 
column  II  are  given  Tassiu's  results  as  previously  obtained. 

1  II 

Silicon 0-olOj;  

Iron 90-470  SSIS* 

Nickel 7-742  4-38 

Cobalt 0-604  0-27 

Copper  0012  trace 

Pbospborus 0-166  0-24 

Sulphur 0-029  none 

Combined  carbon 0-146  1 

Graphitic  carbon 0032  f  .  ''™ , 

Iron  oxides ,  0-794  .... 

100-004  100-02 

•ThiB  Jonmsl,  xlii,  lOl-llO.  1895. 

t  See  Contributiona  to  the  Study  of  the  Canyon  Diablo  MBleorite,  bjQ. 
P.  Merrill  and  W.  Tasnin,  Smith.  Miao.  CoUb..  Qtur.  Is«ae,  1,  pt.  2,  p.  308. 
%  Proc.  Acad.  Hat.  Sci,  Phila.,  Dec.,  1905.  913  ;  footnote  on  p.  862. 
§Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mub.,  xkv,  69-74,  1902. 
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Dr.  Whitfield'e  analyees  were  made  on  SO-^raoi  eamples,  free 
from  evideot  inclaeione  of  troilite.  The  allowing  elements 
were  looked  for  bot  not  found ;  antimonj,  tin,  lead,  palladium, 
plstinntn,  titaoinm,  taogsten,  vanadium,  uranium,  chromium, 
manganese,  moljbdennm  and  zinc. 

(3)  Iron.  Mount  Joj,  PennBylvania.  Coarse  octahedrite; 
brecciated.     Previous  analysis  by  Eakins*  yielded  : 

Iron »3-80i( 

Nickel 4-81 

Cobalt 0-51 

Copper 0-OOB 

PhoBphoruB 0*19 

Sulphur 0-01 

99-325 
Further  tests  by  Dr.  Whitfield  on  a  50-graro  sample  yielded  : 

Chromium   0-006;^ 

ManganeBe 0-0~6 

Copper OOOa 

CbloriDe 0-255 

Platinam  trace 

No  vanadium,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  gold,  silver,  lead  or  tin, 
nor  in  fact  any  other  element  in  amounts  large  enough  to  be 
determined  by  wet  analysis,  were  found. 

(4)  Iron.  Perryville,  Missouri.  Described  by  Merrillf  aa 
belonging  to  Brezma's  group  of  iinest  octahedriteB  (Off.).  As 
the  entire  iron  was  in  possession  of  the  National  Musenm  and 
it  had  not  before  been  described,  alt  the  necessary  material 
was  sacriiiced  for  a  very  detailed  analysis,  with  the  results  tab- 
ulated below: 

Iron  (by  difference) 89-015^ 

Nickel 9*660 

Cobalt 0-646 

Copper 0-025 

Manganese none 

PhosphornB , 0-365 

Sulphur 0-002 

Silicon 0-003 

Carbon 0-016 

Iridium        T 
Palladium    I 

Platinum      \ """" 

Ruthenium  j 

9S-03 
*  This  JooTDal.  zliT,  416,  18B2. 
t  Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  xliii,  pp.  395-B7,  No.  1943,  1BI3. 
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The  amonnt  of  the  rarer  elemente  fonad  in  differeDt  samples 
of  this  iron  wae  quite  variable,  bat  always  small.  From  one 
portion  of  25  ^rams  was  obtained  0'U04  gram  of  platinnm  and 
from  another  portion  of  100  grams  weight  bnt  0*0002  gram. 
The  precipitates  of  ammoninm  platinic  cbloride  were  in  all 
cases  faintly  orange,  indicating  tne  presence  of  palladium  bot 
in  amonnts  too  small  for  determination.  In  a  100-gram  sample 
of  the  iron  were  found  0'014  gram  of  ruthenium  and  O'OSS 
gram  of  iridium,  while  another  portion  of  equal  weight  yielded 
but  0'0009  gram  of  ruthenium  and  0-0011  gram  of  iridium. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is  the  lirst  recorded  occurrence  of 
ruthenium  in  a  meteoric  iron.  The  probable  presence  of 
iridinm  in  the  Tolnca  and  Coahuila  irons  was  recognized  by 
Davison,  as  already  noted,  but  is  not  elsewhere  recorded. 

No  chromiam,  vanadiam,  molybdenum  or  titanium  were 
found.  The  mineral  schreibersite,  constituting  2'61  per  cent 
of  the  iron,  was  isolated  and  analyzed  with  the  following 
results : 

Phosphorus  U-QOjf 

Iron 61-10 

Nickel 34-13 

Cobalt 0-30 

99-63 
This  high  percentage  of  nickel  is  comparable  with  that  of  the 
schreibersite  from  the  Mfu^nra  iron.  Even  greater  amonnts 
have  been  reported  as  yielded  by  the  irons  of  Seelasgen, 
Germany  (36'17  per  cent),  and  Cranbonrne,  Auetralia  (SsM 
per  cent). 

(5)  Stony  iron  (Pallasite).  Mt.  Yernon,  Kentncky.  A 
coarse  pallasite,  consisting  of  large  blebs  of  olivine  in  a  mesh 
of  metal.  Described  by  Tassm.*  No  complete  (bulk) 
analyses  made  owing  to  the  coarse  nature  of  the  atone.  The 
nickel-iroQ  alloy  yielded  Tassin  as  follows : 

Iron 82-6aO)< 

Nickel 14-044 

Cobalt 0-949 

Copper 0-104 

Sulplinr : 0-288 

Silica 0-808 

Aluminum 0410 

Carbon  0-468 

Phosphorus 0-390 

Chlorine trace 

99-978 
He  also  gave  analyses  of  the  included  tfenite,  schreibersite, 
troilite,  chromite  and  olivine  separately,  bat  found  no  con- 
stituents of  unusual  occarrence. 

*Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  UnB.,  zxviit,  218, 190S. 
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A  50-gram  sample,  badly  oxidized,  snbmitted  to  Dr.  Whit- 
field for  teetE  for  minor  elemeote,  yielded : 

Chromiam  O-SOOjf 

Copper 0-016 

Nickel 2'960 

Cobalt O'OflO 

Manganese o-ifi] 

Tanadinm trace 

No  trace  of  moIj-bdeDnra,  tungsten,  antimony,  tin,  lead,  zinc, 
gold,  silver,  orplatinnm  wasfonnd. 

(6)  Meteoric  etooe.  Selma,  Alabama.  Described  by  Mer- 
rill,* but  no  analysis  given.  Examination  of  thin  sections 
showed  the  presence  of  the  usual  metallic  particles  together 
with  olivine,  eustatite  and  a  mouoclinic  pyroxene. 

A  bulk  analysis  by  Whitlield  yielded  results  as  follows,  all 
the  iron  being  considered  for  the  time  being  as  ferric : 

Silica  (SiO.) 32-40j( 

Alumina  (Al  OJ 4-88 

Iron  oxide  (re.O  ) S7'00 

Chromicoiide  {Cr,0,) 0-19 

Lime  (CaO) 1-62 

Magnesia  (MgO) 21-05 

ManganouB  oxide  (MnO) 0-27 

Nickel  oxide  (NiO) 1-88 

Cobalt  oxide  (CoO) 0-12 

Vanadic  oxide  (V",0,) trace 

99-31 

Considering    the  metallic  portion  alone,  the  results  were  as 
follows : 

Total  iron 25-866iS 

"  chromium  0-127 

"  nickel 1-470 

"  cobalt, 0-090 

"  manganese 0-210 

"  vanadium    trace 

All  the  other  constituents  noted  above  under  5  were  absent. 

(7)  Meteoric  stone.  Ness  County,  Kansas.  Described  by 
H.  L.  Ward-t  No  analysis  given.  The  stone  was  somewhat 
decomposed  through  weathering,  bnt  yielded  approximately 
15  per  cent  of  nickeliferous  iron,  which  showed  : 

•  Proc.  U.  S,  Nut.  Mm,  mil,  59. 
t  This  Joornal,  vii,  333,  1&99. 

Am.  Joub  Sci.— Fourth  Series,  Vol.  SXXV,  No.  209.— May,  1918. 
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Copper  OSOji 

Nickel 7-00 

Cobalt 0-20 

Iron 92-04 

99-54^ 
A  balk  analysis,  id  which  all  the  combined  and  oxidized  iron 
was  determined  as  ferric  oxide,  yielded  : 

Silica  (SiO.) 38-340)( 

Ferricoiide  (Fe.O.) 8-651 

Alumina  (AI  O,) 8-259 

Chromic  oxide  (Cr,0,) 0587 

Lime  (CaO)  1-180 

Magnesia  (MgO) 34-040 

Metal  (FeNi) 15-000 

Loss  on  ignition 3-500 

99-457 
Secalcniatitie  the  first  analysis  in  order  to  inclnde  the  com- 
ponents of  the  metallic  portions,  and  thus  obtain  the  composi- 
tion of  the  stone  as  a  whole,  we  have  : 

Silica  (SiO) 38-340)< 

Ferric  oxide  (Fe,0,) 8651 

Alumina  (AlO.) 8-259 

Chromic  oxide  (Cr.O.) 0-587 

Lime  (CaO) 1  -1 80 

Magnesia  (MgO) 24-040 

Loss  on  ignition 8-500 

Iron  (Fe) 13-860 

Nickel  (Ni) 1-050 

Cobalt  (Co) 0-030 

Copper  (Cu) 0050 

99-447!^ 
None  of  the  rarer  elements  were  found. 

(8)  Meteoric  stone.  Cnllison,  Kansas.  Described  by  Mer- 
rill.* Thin  sections  showed  it  to  be  of  the  normal  chondritic 
type  containing  olivine,  enstatite,  monocHnic  pyroxene,  plajrio- 
elase  feldspar,  with  the  usual  sprinkling  of  metal  and  metallic 
sulphides.  The  separation  of  the  component  parts  by  an 
electro-magnet  and  treatment  with  iodine  resulted  as  follows: 

Troilite 6-07'( 

Metal 19-40 

Silicates 74-50 

Scbreibersite - o-io 

100-07* 
•  Proc.  U.  S.  Sat.  Mas.,  xHv,  pp.  825-80, 1913. 
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The  metallic  portion  yielded  : 

Silicon 0'129j< 

Salpbar trace 

PbosphoinB  0'071 

Nickel 9-207 

Cobalt 0-507 

Copper 0-040 

Chrominm 0-160 

Carbon  0-088 

Manganese 0-080 

Iron 89-700 

99-082 

with  nu  traces'  of  tungsten,  vanadinm  or  molybdenum.  The 
silicate  portion  yielded : 

Silica  (SiO,) 47-36ji 

Alumina  (AI,(X) 5-67 

Femcoxide  (Fe,0,) O'lO 

Ferrous  oiide  (FeO) 11-25 

Iron  (Fe) 084 

Magnesia  (MgO) 81-72 

Manganous  oxide  (MnO) 0-36 

Soda  (Na^O) 2-42 

Potash  (K^) 0-23 

Titanium  (Ti) none 

99-95|t 

Combining  the  metallic  and  non-metallic  portions  and  recal- 
cnlating  with  the  osnal  asenrnption  that  the  mineral  called 
troilite  is  the  monosulphide  FeS,  and  that  the  acbreibersite 
conforms  to  the  formula  FciNiP,  the  following  fignres  are 
obtained  representative  of  the  composition  of  the  stone  as  a 
whole : 

Silica  (SiO.) 35300;^ 

Alumina  ( Al.O,) 4-24 

Ferric  oxide  {Fe,0,) 0-73 

Ferrous  oxide  (FeO) 8-38 

Lime  (CaO)  0-62 

Magnesia  (MgO) 23-63 1 

Manganous  oxide  (MuO) 0-268 

Soda(Na,0) 1-804 

Potash  (K,0) 0-171 

Sulphur  (S) 2-184 

Phosphorne  (P) 0-01 38 

Nickel  (Ni) 1-80 
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Cobalt  (Co) 0098!t 

Copper  (Cu) 0*008 

Chromium  (Cr) 0-029 

Carbon  (C) 0-017 

MaDg&Qese  (Mn) 0-OlS 

Iron(Fe) 21-270 

100-5MB 
None  of  the  rarer  elements,  other  than   those  noted,  were 
fonnd. 

(9)  Ueteoric  stone.  MacEinney,  Collin  Conntj,  Tezai. 
Referred  to  by  Brezina*  and  relef;ated  to  hiB  Cs  type,  charac- 
terized by  colorless  chondrulee  firmly  imbedded  in  a  dark  gray 
to  black  ground.  The  mineral  composition  and  stmctnre  an 
given  bnt  no  analyses.  Dr.  Whitfield  found  the  stone  to 
consist  of ; 

Troilito  (FeS) 6-26 

Scbreibersite 0-S8 

MeUl 5-70 

Cbromite 0-11 

Silicate  roiQerals 87*36 

lOOOO 
The  Biticate  portion  yielded  : 

Silica  (SiO) 43-30jt 

Ah>min«  (Al.OJ 1518 

Ferrous  oxide  (FeO) 8-45 

Lime  (CaO)   l-BS 

Magnesia  (MgO)    30-48 

Manganous  oxide  (MdO) 0-25 

Nickel  oxide  (NiO) 0-51 

100-05!^ 
The  metallic  portion  yielded : 

Iron  (by  difference) Hh-^Afk 

Cobalt 0-9*2 

Copper 0-08 

Nickel 13-16 

100-00;i 

Barium,   strontium  and   zirconium,  in  addition  to  the   other 
rarer  elements,  wei-e  looked  for  but  no  traces  discovered. 

(10)  Meteoric  stone.  Holbrook,  Arizona.  Described  by 
Merrill-t     A  gray  cliondritie  etone,  very  fresh,  having  fallen 

•Ann.  K.  K.  Hofmna..  x,  p.  25',  1885  (M). 

t  Smithsonian  MixcelUDeons  Collection,  li,  No.  9,  pp.  1-4,  1913. 
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on  Jaly  19th  of  the  pregent  year.  ContaioB  very  little  metallic 
iron,  hot  is  correspondingly  rich  in  sulphide.  Analjees  by 
Whitfield  yielded : 

Schreibersite 0-11^ 

Troiliie 766 

Metal 4-86 

Silicates 87-48 

The  metallic  portion  yielded  : 

Nickel 8-68ji 

Cobalt    0-64 

Copper 0-2fl 

Iron 90-50 

100-11)( 
The  silicate  portion  yielded : 

Silica  (SiO.) 41-fl3j( 

AInmina  (Al.O.)  4-30 

Ferrous  oxide  (FeO) 21-85 

Lime  (CaO) 2-40 

Soda  (Na,0) trace 

Magnesia  (MgO) 29-11 

Manganous  oxide  (MnO) 0-25 

Nickel  oxide  (NiO) 0-08 


None  of  the  rarer  elements  nnder  consideration  were  fonnd, 
even  in  traces.  The  sulphide  occurs  in  such  forms  as  to  be 
readily  separated  mechanically,  and  yielded  on  analysis : 

Iron %Z%2i, 

Sulphur 3650 

Nickel,  cobalt  and  copper nooe 

100-1 2;« 

This  analysis  shows  the  mineral  to  be  troilite,  though  its 
specific  gravity  (1-61)  is  low.  It  is,  however,  wholly  unat- 
tracted  by  the  magnet  and  apparently  there  is  no  qnestion  as 
to  its  tme  nature.  Its  occurrence  in  this  form  is  interesting 
in  a  stone  so  low  in  the  metallic  constituent. 

(11)  In  addition  to  the  above  recorded  analyses  a  26-gram 
fragment  of  the  Kraanojarsk  pallasite  was  sacrificed  in  a  search 
for  arsenic  and  tin.     No  trace  of  either  was  found. 

The  results  recorded  in  the  preceding  pages  afEord  oppor- 
tunity for  interesting  comparisons  between  the  meteorites  and 
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terreetial  rocks,  matters  to  irhich  attention  was  called  in  the 
paper  above  referred  to,  but  which  with  tbe  additional  data 
DOW  at  hand  can  be  elaborated.  The  meteorites,  as  there 
shown,  are  in  any  def^e  comparable  only  with  the  moat  basic 
of  terrestrial  igneous  rocks,  mainly  with  the  peridotitea  or 
pyroxenitee,  rarely  with  the  basalts.  Omitting  the  silicatee 
common  to  both  groups  and  limitine  consideration  to  the 
metallic  and  minor  constitnente,  we  tand,  first,  nicketiferoas 
iron  and  iron  phosphides  almost  universally  present  in  meteor- 
its,  but  rare  in  terrestrial  rocks.  Exceptions  must  be  made  in 
favor  of  the  iron  in  the  Greenland  basalt,  and  the  more  recent 
discovery  of  native  iron  in  the  basalt  of  Buhl,  Germany.* 
besides  a  few  minor  occnrrences  in  basalts  and  diabases. 
Sufficient  for  now  that  it  does  occur,  though  rarely,  as  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  energetic  oxidizing  disposition  of  our  atmos- 
phere. Iron  sulphides  are  common  to  both  groups,  though  it 
IB  apparent  that  tlie  idea  tirst  promulgated  by  nose  to  the 
effect  that  the  monosnlphide  troilite  is  limited  to  certain  classes 
of  meteorites  is  erroneous. 

Carbon,  either  as  diamond,  graphite,  or  an  amorphous  condi- 
tion, or  again  as  CO,  CO,  nr  as  a  hydrocarbon  of  uncertain 
formula,  ie  now  recognized  as  a  common  constituent  of  meteor- 
ites,f  both  stony  and  iron.  Except  as  in  form  of  the  diamond, 
however,  this  element  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  never  been 
reported  in  terrestrial  peridotites,  though  it  does  occur  in  the 
metalliferous  portions  of  the  iron-bearing  basalt  of  Greenland. 
Where  occurring  in  igneous  rocks  it  is  with  this  exception 
wholly  in  those  of  a  granitic  or  syenitic  type. 

In  Washington's  compilation  of  analyses^  there  are  reported 
among  the  unusual  elements  of  terrestrial  peridotites,  only ; 
(1)  titanium,  (2)  phosphorns,  (S)  manganese,  (4)  zirconiam, 
(5)  strontium,  (6)  boron,  (7)  nickel,  and  (8)  vanadium.  Whetlier 
or  not  other  elements  wei-e  looked  for  is  not  stated,  but  from 
what  is  known  of  the  character  of  the  analysts  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  they  were.  Eakins,  in  a  wehrlite  from  Red  Bluff, 
Montana,  reported§  0-81  per  centTiO, ;  0'12  per  cent  P,0,; 
008  per  cent  MnO ;  016  per  cent  NiO  ;  and  a  trace  of  BaO. 
Also  m  a  peridotite  from  Silver  Cliff,  Colorado,  0'17  per  cent 
P,0,  and  0-40  MnO.  Hillebrand,  in  an  analysis  of  a  perido- 
tite from  Opin  Lake,  Marqnette  region,  Michigan,  found  0-66 
per  cent  TiO, ;  0*17  per  cent  P.O. ;  012  per  cent  MnO  ;  with 
traces  of  BaO  and  SrO.  The  same  authority  found  026  per 
cent  TiO,  with  traces  of  P.O.  and  ZrO, ;  0-22  per  cent  MnO ; 

•  F.  F.  HoniBteiii,  Cantrallilatt  Min,,  1907,  p.  278. 

f  See  Cohen's  Snmmary,  Heteoritonhtinde,  vol.  i,  pp.  188-82. 

X  Profesaional  Paper,  No.  14,  U.  S.  OeologicKl  Surrey. 

gProf.  Paper,  No,  14,  U.  S.  Goologloal  Snrvey. 
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0-03  per  cent  NiO,  and  0-03  per  ceot  V,0.,  with  no  BaO  or 
8rO  in  A  websterite  from  Cecil  Conntv,  Maryland.  A  dtinite 
from  the  Talameen  Rirer  in  BritiBli  Colnmbia  yielded  tbe  same 
authority  no  TiO„  BaO,  ZrO,  or  SrO ;  only  traces  of  P.O.,  but 
0*10  per  eent  of  SiO.  Neither  copper  nor  tin  is  reported  in 
any  instance.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  found  io  tbe  mete- 
oric peridotites  both  copper  and  tin  (?),  together  with  platinum 
and  vanadium.  The  last  named,  as  is  well  known,  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  widely  distributed  element,  though  occurring  in 
minnte  quaDtitiea  and  in  the  less  siliceous  rocks.*  Id  rocks 
rich  in  onvine  and  ferrous  iron  (i.  e.  peridotite)  it  is,  however, 
so  far  as  available  analyses  show,  wholly  lacking.  Although 
platinnm  is  known  to  occur  even  in  commercial  quantities  in 
some  peridotites,  Duparc's  analysesf  failed  to  reveal  it :  this  is 
unquestionably  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  rock  operated 
npon.  Tbe  lack  of  more  definite  results  on  meteoric  perido- 
tites may  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  tbe  same  reason. 

Silica  or  silicon  is  not  infrequently  reported  in  analyses  of 
meteoric  iron  in  amounts  i-arely  exceeding  0-2  of  one  per  cent. 
The  condition  under  which  the  element  exists  is  in  some  cases 
at  least  problematical.  Hunt  and  Silliman,  in  describing  the 
iron  of  Lockport  (Cambria),  N.  Y.,J  refer  to  a  reddish  brown 
residue  obtamed  by  them  as  being  "  either  silica  with  a  trace 
of  carbon  or  silicon,"  which  last,  they  add,  "  Prof.  Sliepard  bu 
already  shown  to  exist  in  the  Oswego  iron."  Prof,  Shepard, 
however,  in  his  paper  simply  tabulates  his  results  as  "  Silicon 
0-20  per  cent"  and  docs  not  commit  himself  as  to  the  condition 
under  which  the  element  may  exist.  Prof.  Mallet,  in  his  anal- 
ysis of  the  Staunton,  Va.,  iron,  gives  0067  per  cent,  0-061  and 
0-Q56  per  cent  SiO„  but  adds  by  way  of  explanation,  "  some  of 
it  (i.  e.,  the  Si)  seems  to  have  in  reality  existed  as  a  silicate  of 
iron."  §  Cohen,  in  his  Meteoritenkunae  (p.  55),  refers  the  Ca, 
Mg,  Al,  K  and  N  very  properly  to  the  sdicate  minorab,  and 
adds,  "  Das  gleiche  gilt  wolil  auch  in  derBegel  fiir  Silicium  ; 
doch  fiihrte  Winkler  in  metallischen  Theil  von  Rittersgriiu 
gefundene  Kieseleaure  auf  Silicinm  zuriick,  welches  mttfisen 
verbunden  war,  und  nahm  das  Yorhandensein  eines  Silicium- 
eisen  von  der  Fonnel  Fe,Si  an,  dessen  Menge  er  fiir  das  Niekel- 
eisen  zu  O-SSO  per  cent  berechnete."  W.  Tassin  in  1907 
announced  verbally  in  an  informal  communication  before  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  "  the  discovery  of  elemental 
silicon"  in  the  meteoric  iron  of  Casas  Grandes,  Mexico,  inci- 
dentally claiming  it  as  "  the  first  announcement  of  the  occur- 
rence of  this  element  in  nature."     With  reference  to  these 

•Bull.  167,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sorv.,  1900,  p.  49.     Also  Clarke.  The  DaU  of  Qao- 
cbemistrj,  p.  672. 
t  Arch.  Sci.  Phya.  Nat..  ixzi,104. 
JThiBJoomal,  ii,  374,  \%4i.  SIbid.,ii,  1871. 
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reports  it  nuT  be  stated  that  ui  euunination  of  the  inecdDble 
residues  from  all  of  these  iioas  reveals  the  presence  of  minnte 
particles  of  quartz,  eometioies  shreds  of  ^la&s  and  sandrr  «ili- 
catee.*  It  would  seem  most  probable,  tlierefore,  that  tlie  small 
percentace  of  the  element  foond  had  existed  either  as  free 
quartz  (SiO,)  or  as  a  siiicide  of  iron.  Until  the  element  shall 
be  actnallj  isolated  it  is  certatol  v  unsafe,  if  nut  absurd,  to  claim 
its  existence  in  other  form  than  that  of  a  condition  of  oombi- 
nation  with  other  elements. 

In  r^nm^,  then,  the  elements  heretofore  reported,  but  the 
presence  of  which  this  investigation  not  merelv  fails  to  confirm 
but  throws  f^Tvie  doubts  on  previous  delenninations,  are  aott- 
monj,  arsenic,  gold,  lead,  tm,  tungsten,  nraniam,  and  zinc 
The  occasional  presence  of  platinum  is  apparently  confirmed 
beyond  question,  and,  in  two  instances,  of  vanadium  ;  palla- 
dium and  ruthenium  have  also  been  found  in  a  single  instance. 
The  presence  of  platiunm  was  to  be  expected  from  the  analogy 
with  the  terrestrial  sonrces  of  this  metai.  Vanadium  and  tita- 
nium were  also  not  anexpected  in  view  of  their  widespread 
occurrence  in  terrestrial  rocks  as  shown  by  Killebrand's  anal- 
yses already  referred  to.  The  absence  in  meteorites  of  certain 
other  constituents,  such  as  strontium,  barium,  and  zircooiam. 
cannot  yet  be  so  readily  explained.  A  mach  larger  series  of 
analyses  is  necessary,  and  it  is  suggested  further  that  future 
analysts  state  not  merely  what  is  found,  but  what  is  looked  for 
and  not  found. 

SuppUmenial  note. — Farrington's  stateinentf  with  reference 
to  the  conclusions  given  in  my  paper  i-eferred  to  on  p.  509, 
that  in  comparisons  of  this  nature  only  the  more  silicious  mete- 
orites should  be  used,  is  unjust  to  me  tiince  I  mode  comparisons 
not  merely  of  the  composition  of  meteorites  as  they  are,  but  of 
the  same  with  all  the  iron  eliminated  (see  p.  473  of  my  paper), 
considering  thus  the  most  acid  phase  conceivable,  not  even 
omitting  the  wholly  anomalous  Bishopville  stone.  Further,  I 
do  not  regard  as  sound  the  statement  "That  the  earth's  crust 


*  See  Cohen  and  Weinsohenk  on  the  Tolaca,  Mexico,  met«orie  iron,  Meteor- 
el*en  Stndieo,  Aon.  E.  K.  Hot.  Miia.,1891,  p.  140.  It  shoDid  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  perBonall;  I  regard  the  pre -terrestrial  origin  of  these  particles  as 
open  to  serioaa  doubt.  lu  residnea  from  a  quantity  of  BhsTinga  from  the 
Caeaa  Qrandea  iron  and  from  a  10-gram  piece  abowing  a  portion  of  the  orig- 
inal earfaoe,  tboagh  carefully  cleansed,  I  fonnd  easily  recogtUEable.  clear, 
glnasy  qnartz,  both  in  form  of  cryatals  and  glassy  figments,  shreds  of  ootor- 
lesaglonand  also  nndetermlnate  silicate  mineraU.  Two  other  detorminations 
on  piecea  cnt  from  a  depth  of  two  centimetera  below  the  sarface  yielded  no 
■acD  results,  the  residnea  being  clean  graphitic  particles  and  schreibemte 
flakes.  A.  few  minnte,  colorless  isotropic  particles,  too  small  to  manipnlate. 
were  cmshad  under  the  microscope  between  glass  slides  and  were  found  to 
•eratcb  and  bite  into  the  glass  with  all  the  energy  of  the  diamond. 

tPnbl.  ISl,  Field  Mus.  Nat.  HUt.,  Qeol.  Series,  vol.  iii.  No.  8,  I91I. 
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of  earlier  times  was  more  nearly  meteoric  in  composition  than 
the  present  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  great  deposits  of  iron 
oxide  of  earlier  ages  and  the  fact  that  the  early  hmestones  are 
more  magnesian  tlian  the  modern."  That  the  older  rocks  eon- 
tain  a  larger  proportion  of  these  substances  than  the  more 
recent  is  nnquestionable,  but  such  are  products  of  secondary 
Bccniiiulation  and  cannot  be  accepted  as  proof  of  early  abun- 
dance. The  greatest  deposits  of  iron  ore  of  which  we  have 
knowledge  are  merely  secondary  or  results  of  leacUinf;  of  lean 
ores  in  the  older  rocks  and  a  concentration  of  much  more  recent 
date.  Whether  we  accept  the  early  views  to  the  efiect  that  the 
Lake  Superior  ores  were  dne  wholly  to  leaching  from  lean, 
eherty  carbonates  or  greenalite  beds  and  reeoncentration,  or  the 
more  recent  ideas  of  Van  Rise  and  others,*  that  the  main  mass 
of  the  iron-bearing  sediments  was  derived  from  associated 
eruptive  rocks,  we  have  to  look  for  the  original  sonrce  of  the 
material  to  rocks  not  richer  in  iron  than  those  of  very  recent 
origin.  Concentration  has  simply  gone  on  for  a  longer  period 
and  the  results  are  naturally  of  greater  magnitude.  This  is 
recognized  by  Van  Hise.t  In  discussing  the  origin  of  the  ores 
of  the  Menominee  district  he  says,  "  the  process  of  ore  concen- 
tration was  well  advanced  before  Cambrian  time."  In  the 
Mesabi  district  "the  concentration  was  well  advanced  as  early 
as  Cretaceous  .  .  .  and  the  process  of  enrichment  has  undoubt- 
edly continued  nntil  the  present  time.  It  therefore  appears  that 
the  circulating  waters  have  had  eras  in  which  to  perform  their 
work;  indeed  a  part  of  the  pre-Paleozoic  time  and  all  of  the 
Paleozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cenozoic."  A  like  analysis  will  dis- 
pose of  the  argument  relative  to  the  presence  of  magnesia  in 
the  older  rocks.  Dolomitic  rocks  are  now,  I  believe,  univer- 
sally recognized  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  due  not  to  original 
sedimentation,  but  to  a  gradual  replacement  of  lime  by  mag- 
nesia through  the  downward  pei-colation  of  very  dilute  magne- 
sian  waters.^  There  is  no  reliable  evidence  showing  that  early 
sea  waters  were  richer  in  m^nesian  salts  than  tliose  of  to-day ; 
that  more  magnesia  is  to  be  found  in  the  older  limestones 
is  due  wholly  to  prolonged  periods  of  a  process  of  concentration 
still  in  operation. 

*HoDograph  53.  V.  S.  O.  S..  The  Oeologv  of  tha  Lake  Superior  BMrion. 

tLoo.  cit.,p.  568, 

X  See  Bep.  of  Coral  Reef  Com.  Rofal  Soc.  of  London,  1903 ;  also  Clarke'a 
Sommary,  Bnll.  Wl,  V.  S.  G.  S.,  pp.  584-4.1. 
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Abt.  XLIY.— Results  of  a  PeUeobotanical  Stvdyofthe  Coal- 
hearing  Bocks  of  the  Raion  Mesa  Region  of  (Jolorado  and 
New  Mexico  :*  by  F.  H.  Kkowlton. 

The  Raton  Mesa  region  comprises  an  area  about  90  miles 
long  by  50  miles  wide,  lying  along  the  eaat  front  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  extending  from  near  Walsenburg,  Colorado,  on 
the  north,  to  the  Cimarron  River,  New  Mexico,  on  the  60Uth. 
The  coal  beds  within  this  area  are  numerous  and  extensive  and 
have  long  been  mined  and  exploited.  The  object  of  the  pres- 
ent paper  is  to  show  the  prononncement  of  the  fossil  flora  on 
the  question  of  the  age  oi  the  coal-bearing  formations  involved. 

Althoagh  the  presence  of  coal  in  this  region  had  long  been 
known,  the  first  to  bring  back  any  paleoDotanical  evidence 
bearing  on  its  stratigraphic  position  apparently  was  Lt  T,  W. 
Abort,  who  visited  New  Mexico  nnder  conditions  of  the  great- 
est hardship  in  the  winter  of  1846.  The  coal  wa^  preenmed 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Missouri  region — namely,  Carbon- 
iferoas — but  the  finding  of  modem-appearing  dicotyledonous 
leaves  botit  above  and  below  it  showed  of  course  that  it  was 
very  mneh  younger,  though  no  attempt  was  then  made  to  fix 
its  position  more  exactly. 

The  first  plants  from  the  region  to  pass  imdei-  scientific  eyes 
were  obtained  in  Jnly,  1867,  by  Dr.  John  L.  LeConte  while  serv- 
ing as  geologist  on  one  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  snrveys.  These 
plants  came  from  beds  now  know  to  be  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  section.  They  were  studied  by  Lesquereux,  who  pronounced 
them  to  be  of  Tertiary  age.  LeConte,  however,  considered  the 
beds  as  Cretaceous  in  age  from  the  presence  of  certain  marine 
invertebrates,  though  these  were  not  found  in  place. 

In  1869  a  considerable  collection  of  plants  was  secured  from 
the  Fisher's  Peak  region  by  Dr.  F.  V,  Hayden,  and  his  account 
of  their  occurrence,  together  with  a  description  of  the  general 
geology  of  the  region,  is  presented  in  his  Third  Annual  Report. 
These  plants  also  were  studied  by  Lesquereux,  who  referred 
them  to  the  Eocene  and  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  their  un- 
doubted affinity  with  Lower  Tertiary  (Eolignitie)  ttora  of  Mis- 
sissippi, f  In  1872  Lesquereux  himself  visited  the  region  and 
added  a  few  species,  among  them  being  apparently  the  first  to 
be  obtained  from  the  lower  coal-beoring  rocks,  now  known  as 
the  Trinidad  sandstone.  In  187S  Lesquereux  published  Im 
Tertiary  Flora,X  in  which  he  hrooght  together  all  the  scat- 
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tered  Tertiary  material  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  ref^ioD,  and 
for  the  first  time  adequately  described  and  figured  it;  there  was 
no  change  in  his  opinion  regarding  the  stratigraphic  position  of 
the  Raton  Mesa  material. 

From  1878  to  about  1905,  which  later  date  marks  the  renewal 
of  interest  in  this  field,  work  on  the  paleobotany  of  the  Ratoi^ 
Mesa  region  was  desultory  and  relatively  unimportant.  About 
1883  Doctor  Newberry  obtained  and  described  a  few  species, 
also  from  the  npper  beds.  Abont  the  time  Newberry  wrote, 
tlie  age  of  the  beds  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  Laramie,  appar- 
ently on  the  mistaken  assumption  that  they  were  of  the  same 
age  as  the  coal-bearing  rocks  of  the  Denver  Basin  which  had 
then  come  definitely  to  be  known  as  Laramie.  From  that  time 
nntil  the  work  was  done  that  has  resulted  in  the  present  study,  no 
critical  examination  was  made  of  the  fossil  plants,  hence  this 
erroneous  assnmption  remained  unchallenged. 

In  1907  Mr.  W.  T.  Lee*  began  a  study  of  the  coal  in  the 
Raton  field,  and  while  prosecuting  this  work  he  discovered  the 

Presence  of  an  unconformity  in  the  midst  of  the  section  of  coal- 
;aring,  supposed  Laramie  I'ocks.  This  unconformity  was 
traced  throughout  the  entire  Raton  Mesa  and  subsequently  was 
carried  around  the  southern  end  of  the  mountains  and  well  up 
along  their  west  frnnt.+  The  rocks  below  the  unconformity, 
to  which  the  name  Yerinejo  formation  has  been  given,  have  a 
maximum  thickness  of  ouly  about  375  feet,  while  the  rocks 
above  the  unconfortnity,  now  called  the  Raton^  formation,  are 
about  1600  feet  in  thickness.  In  some  places  the  Raton  for- 
mation rests  on  the  full  thickness  of  the  Yermejo  formation, 
while  in  other  localities  the  Vermejo  is  greatly  reduced,  and  in 
at  least  one  place  the  entire  Vermejo,  together  with  the  under- 
lying Trinidad  sandstone,  has  been  removed  and  the  Raton 
refits  directly  on  Pierre. 

When  the  unconformity  had  been  demonstrated  it  became 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  that  the  fossil  plants 
should  be  studied  to  ascertain  their  bearing,  first  on  the  distinct- 
ness of  these  two  formations,  and  second,  as  to  their  bearing  on 
the  question  of  age.  The  present  study  was  undertaken  to  far- 
niab  such  answers  as  it  might  to  these  two  questions.  The 
writer  has  been  fortunate  inliaving  at  his  disposal  the  original 

•Boll.  Qeol-  9oc.  Am.,  vol.  xi,  pp.  28-30,  1909. 

I  Bull.  Oeol.  Soc.  Am,,  vol.  iiiii.  pp.  571-«86.  1912. 

%  Baton  formation  is  the  name  recently  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Qeoloeical 
Snrrey  for  the  coal-bptring  rocks  above  the  QDConformity  in  the  Raton  Mesa 
region  of  aonthem  Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico.  ThoB*  below  the 
unconformity  have  been  named  VeTmrjo  formation.  The  two  constitate 
what  hse  heretofore  been  called  Laramie  In  this  region.  The  data  npon 
which  they  were  separated  are  contained  in  a  forthcoming  paper  on  the 
Raton  Hesa  region  by  F.  H.  Knowlton  and  W.  T.  Lee,  which  will  be  pnb- 
Itahed  by  the  U.  S.  Qeologlcal  Snrvef. 
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material  studied  b;  both  Leeqaerenx  and  Newberry,  together 
with  splendid  recent  collectione  brooght  together  by  Lee,  Rich- 
ardson, St  John,  and  others,  the  wuole  making,  perliaps,  the 
largest  and  most  complete  collection  ever  assembled  ror  anj 
Bocky  Mountain  area.  The  resnlts  of  this  study  are  seem- 
ingly conclusive. 

The  fall  discussion  of  this  flora  from  the  biol<^cal  stand- 
point, together  with  diagnoses  and  illnntrations  of  the  species, 
will  appear  in  a  report  by  Lee  and  Enowlton  now  in  prepara- 
tion. This  report  is  so  ^r  completed  as  to  permit  tbe  follow- 
ing statement  to  be  made : 

The  total  flora  of  the  Eaton  Mesa  region  comprises  257  forms, 
of  which  number  106  belong  to  the  lower,  or  Vermejo  and 
Trinidad  formations,  and  151  to  the  upper,  or  Raton  formation. 
Only  4  species  have  been  found  to  cross  the  line  of  the  uncon- 
formity, which  is  taken  as  pretty  conclnsive  evidence  of  tbe 
distinctness  of  these  two  formations. 

Taking  now  the  flora  of  the  Vermejo  formation,  with  ita 
total  of  106  species,  it  is  natural  flrst  to  compare  it  with  the 
Laramie  of  the  Denver  Basin.  It  is  found,  however,  that  there 
is  only  one  species  in  common  to  the  two  areas,  which  is  n^ligible 
when  it  is  recalled  that  the  Laramie  flora  comprises  sbont  91 
species,  and,  as  stated  above,  the  Vermejo  106  species.  The 
Laramie  of  the  Colorado  Springs  area  has  three  or  fonr  species 
common  to  the  Vermejo  flora,  but  even  this  number  is  too  small 
to  be  of  importance. 

The  Vermejo  flora  is  found  to  have  an  intimate  relation  with 
the  Mesaverde  (Montana)  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  raotintainSf 
in  fact,  it  is  demonstrated  that  about  90  per  cent  of  this  flora 
enjoying  an  outside  distribution  occurs  either  in  tlie  original 
Mesaverde  near  Dnrango,  Colorado,  and  its  stratigraphic  equiv- 
alents within  this  area,  or  in  beds  of  similar  age  at  Point  of 
Kocks,  and  the  Laramie  Plains,  Wyoming,  at  Coalville,  Utah, 
etc.  Therefore,  the  Vermejo  flora  is  regarded  as  being  of 
Montana  age  and  in  the  approximate  position  of  the  Mesaverde. 

The  Haton  formation,  that  is,  the  beds  above  the  nnconform- 
ity,  may  now  be  considered.  Of  its  151  species  only  5  are 
fonnd  to  be  common  to  the  Laramie  of  the  Denver  Basin, 
which  shows  that  this  relationsliip  is  remote.  With  the  Ara- 
pahoe there  are  4  species  in  common  with  the  Raton  flora,  all 
of  them  occurring  also  in  the  overlying  Denver  formation. 
With  the  flora  of  the  Denver  formation,  however,  tbe  relation 
is  very  different,  for  of  its  98  described  species  about  40  are 
found  in  the  Baton  flora.  This  means  that  over  40  per  cent 
of  the  described  Denver  flora  is  found  also  in  tbe  Raton  flora, 
and  when  the  large  collection  accnmnlated  in  recent  years  from 
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the  Denver  are  worked  np  this  perceutage  will  nndoubtedlj  be 
coneider&bly  increased. 

As  already  mentioned,  Leequerenx  noted  the  evident  affin-- 
ity  of  the  flora  here  called  the  Raton  flora  with  that  of  the 
"Lignitic"  or  "Eo-lignitic"  of  Miseiasippi.  These  beda  are  now 
known  as  the  Wilcox  formation,  which  extends  from  Western 
Georgia  throngh  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  well  into 
Texas.  It  rests  conformably  on  tne  marine  E^ocene  Midway 
formation,  and  has  at  various  points  intercalated  beds  of  marine 
Eocene  invertebrates,  hence  tuere  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  age. 
The  flora  of  the  Wilcox  formation  comprises,  as  at  present 
standing  in  the  books,  about  65  species,  but  Mr.  E.  W.  Berry 
has  recently  secured  large  additional  collections  and  has  pre- 
pared a  monograph  in  whicH  he  has  ennmerated  about  170 
species,  many,  nowever,  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  forma- 
tion. Over  30  species  of  plants  are  common  between  the  Raton 
and  Wilcox  fortnations  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
Raton  formation  is  to  be  correlated  with  the  Wilcox  and  is  also 
Eocene  in  age. 

As  it  has  iseen  shown  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between 
the  Raton  and  Denver  formations,  it  naturally  follows  that  if 
the  former  is  Eocene,  as  now  demonstrated,  the  latter  is  also  to 
be  so  regarded.  This,  however,  is  simply  a  conflrmation  of 
the  original  contention  of  Cross,*  when  he  described  and  named 
the  Denver  formation  in  1889,  and  in  his  latest  published  utter- 
ance be  again  insists  on  this  view.  In  the  latter  paper  he  sayej* : 
"I  desire  now  to  urge  their  reference  [the  Shoshone  group]  to 
the  Eocene.  The  Denver  beds  were  originally  referred  by  me 
to  the  Eocene,  but  the  great  weight  attached  to  the  Mesozoic 
affinities  of  the  vertebrate  fauna  by  paleontologists  led  to  a 
tentative  acquiescence  in  the  assignment  of  the  Arapaiioo  and 
Denver  formations  to  Cretaceous  in  the  Denver  monograph." 
All  the  direct  and  collateral  observations  recently  made  within 
this  area  have  contirmed  this  reference  to  the  Eocene. 

The  wider  application  of  the  results  here  recorded  to  the 
stratigraphic  position  of  certain  ceratopsian  dinosaurs  as  reported 
from  many  other  localities,  is  obvious,  since  if  the  Denver  is 
Eocene  and  is  older  than  the  Lance  formation,  as  it  is  now 
believed  to  be,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  latter  is  the  more 
certainty  Tertiary. 

Summari/. 

(1)  The  coal-bearing  section  of  the  Raton  Mesa  region  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  was  at  first  (1867  to  about  1883) 
considered  to  be  of  Tertiary  age,  but  later  (1883-1905)  it  came 

*  The  Denier  Tertiarv  Furmation,  tbis  Joaraal  (3),  vol.  iixvii,  pp. 
261-282,  I8H9. 

+  Proe.  Wftih.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol,  li,  p.  42,  190B. 
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to  be  regarded  as  Cretaceous  (Laramie)  on  accoant  of  its  aap- 
poeed  Btratigraphic  identity  with  the  I^ramie  of  tho  Denver 
Basin. 

(2)  In  1907  W.  T.  Lee  detected  the  presence  of  a  widespread 
uncocformity  in  the  midst  of  thia  snpposedly  continuonB  Cre- 
tsceons  section,  the  beds  below  the  unconformity  being  named 
the  Yermejo  formation,  and  those  above  the  Itaton  formation. 

(3)  The  distinctness  of  these  formations  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  paleobotany,  since  of  the  106  Yermejo  species 
and  151  Raton  species  only  four  cross  the  line  of  the  ancon- 
formity. 

(4)  The  Vermejo  formation  is  shown  by  the  plants  to  be 
Cretaceous  (Montana)  in  age,  being  in  the  approximate  position 
of  the  Itfesaverde. 

(5)  The  Raton  formation  is  shown  to  be  essentially  of  the 
same  geologic  age  as  the  Denver  formation  of  the  Denver  Basin, 
and  of  the  Wilcox  formation  of  the  Gulf  region,  the  latter 
being  indispntably  of  Eocene  age. 

(6)  The  concinsion  is  there^re  reached  that  the  Raton  and 
Denver  formations  are  Eocene  in  age,  a  confirmation  of  the 
original  contention  of  Cross  as  to  the  Denver. 
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Art.  XLV. — Jiecent   Discovert/   of  Dinosaurs  in  the  Ter- 
tiary ;  *  by  W.  T.  Lbe. 

The  fosBik  forming  the  anbject  of  this  paper  were  fonnd 
about  nine  miles  eaet'of  Colorado  Springe,  Colorttdo,  south  of 
Jimmy  Camp  Creek,  in  see.  3,  T.  14S.,  R.  65  W.,  abont  500 
feet  above  tbe  baee  of  the  DawBon  arkose  (the  lower  part  of 
the  Monument  Creek  formation  of  former  writers).  Geol- 
of;ists  since  tbe  time  of  Hayden  hare  referred  theee  beds  to 
the  Tertiary,  and  Kichardsont  lias  recently  added  much  to  oor 
knowledge  of  them,  strengthening  their  reference  to  the  Tertiair 
by  showing  that  they  are  conspicuously  unconformable  with 
the  Laramie  and  that  they  contain  a  large  flora  which,  accord- 
ing to  Enowlton,  is  eesentialty  the  same  as  that  of  the  Ratou 
formationj  or  the  oldest  Tertiary  of  tJie  Raton  Mesa  re^on 
and  with  that  of  the  Eocene  Wilcox  formation  of  tbe  Onlf 
Coast.  Richardson  has  also  shown  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  manv 
eeologists  that  the  lower  part  of  tbe  Monument  Creek,  which 
He  has  called  Dawson  arkose,  is  the  stratigraphic  equivalent  of 
the  Denver  and  Arapahoe  formations  of  the  Denver  Basin. 
This  equivalency  is  conlirmed  by  the  fossil  plants,  inasmuch  as 
those  from  tbe  Dawson  arkose  belong  to  tbe  Denver  flora. 
The  snbiect  will  be  presented  by  Richardson  more  fully  in  tbe 
Castle  Rock  folio,  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

Geologists  will  recall  that  the  Denver  and  Arapahoe  forma- 
tions have  long  been  known  to  contain  the  Ceratopsinn  dino- 
saurs which  originally  furnished  tbe  grounds  for  retaining 
these  formations  in  the  Cretaceous  even  though  they  were 
known  to  contain  an  Eocene  flora  and  to  be  separated  from  the 
underlying  Cretaceous  by  an  unconformity  that,  according  to 
£mmons,f  marks  "  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  tbe  orograpbical  liiatory  of  the  entire  Cordilleran 
system."  Some  geologists  did  not  aeree  with  this  disposition 
of  tlie  formations  but  were  OMerrnled^  and  Cross  1  has  recently 

'FablUhed  by  permiuioa  of  tli<'  Director  U.  S.  Oeologioal  Sarvej'. 

tRichardsoD.  Q.  B. :  The  Monnment  Creek  Kroap,  Qeol.  Soo.  America, 
Bnll.,  vol.  ixlii,  pp.  267-376,  1912. 

%  Raton  formation  is  the  Dame  recantl;  adopted  by  tbe  U.  8.  Qeolwicri 
Surrey  for  tbe  coel-bearlnK  locks  above  the  unconformity  in  the  Katon  M«m 
region  of  Bonthem  Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico.  Tboee  below  the 
anconfonnity  have  been  oataeAVermejo  formation.  The  two  constltnte  what 
hoH  heretofore  been  called  I^ramie  in  this  region.  The  data  npon  which 
they  were  Mporated  are  contained  in  a  forthcoming  paper  by  W.  T.  Iiea  and 
P.  H.  Knowlton,  on  the  Baton  Mesa  Begion,  which  will  be  publiabed  by  the 
U.  S.  Geulogical  Scrray. 

g  Emmone,  S.  ¥.:  Orographic  Hovemsnts  in  the  Bocky  Honntaina,  Geol. 
9oc.  Amar.,  Bnll.,  vol.  j.p.  385.  1800. 

I  CroBB,  Whitman:  The  Laramie  formation  and  the  Shoshone  gronp,  Wash- 
ington Acad.  Sci,,  Proc.,  vol.  zi,  p.  43,  1B09.' 
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reiterated  the  opioioo  expressed  years  ago,  that  the  Denver 
and  related  formations  are  of  Tertiary  age. 

Richardson  states  in  the  paper  jast  cited  (p.  273)  that  he 
found  a  mammalian  bone  in  the  Dawson  arkose  wliicli,  accord- 
ing to  Gidley,  is  characteristically  Creodont.  Gidley  says  of 
it :  "  From  oar  present  knowledge  the  type  represented  conid 
not  be  older  tban  Wasatch."  Altliongn  the  bone  was  not 
found  in  place,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  weathered 
from  rocks  near  by,  and  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  remnant  of  a 
yonnger  formation  within  many  miles  of  the  locality  where 
it  was  fonnd,  it  seems  certain  that  it  came  from  the  Dawson 
arkose.  This  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  bone 
has  perfectly  fresh  surfaces  and  shows  no  evidence  of  having 
been  transported.  In  the  same  paper  (p.  275)  Bichardson 
points  out  the  fact  that  certain  dinosaar  bones  collected  by 
Marsh  many  years  ago  in  Monnment  Park,  north  of  Colorado 
Springs,  must  have  come  from  the  Dawson  arkose,  bnt  these 
bones  seem  to  have  been  lost. 

During  the  past  summer  (1912)  tlie  writer  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  the  locality  where  tlie  Creodont  bone  was  fonnd 
and  there  collected  the  remains  of  turtles  and  of  dinosaurs. 
The  turtles  were  examined  by  Dr.  O,  P.  Hay  and  the  dinosaurs 
by  C,  W,  Gilmore.  In  his  report  on  the  fossils  Mr.  Gilmore 
says:  "The  collection  consists  of  fragmentary  Ceratopsian 
bones,  none  of  which  is  sufficiently  characteristic  to  determine 
the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  and  one  ungualphalanx  is  doubt- 
fully regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  dinosaur  Trachodoo.  Two 
small  shell  fragments  show  the  presence  of  hard  and  soft  shell 
turtles.  Of  these  Dr.  Hay  says,  '  the  soft  shell  resembles  those 
of  the  Lance  formation  ;  the  other  resembles  those  from  the 
Wasatch  bnt  is  too  fragmentary  to  be  certain  of  its  affinities.' " 

We  have  then  at  this  locality,  near  Colorado  Springs,  in  beds 
that  lie  unconformably  on  the  Laramie  and  extend  laterally 
across  the  eroded  edges  of  older  formations  to  the  pre-Cambrian 
crystalHnes,  a  flora  that  correlates  the  beds  with  undoubted 
Eocene  on  the  one  hand,  as  Knowlton's  data  given  in  tlie  accom- 
panying paper  show  so  convincingly,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
Denver  and  Arapahoe  formations ;  a  mammal  of  a  type  not 
known  heretofore  to  be  older  than  Wasatch;  one  turtle  whose 
nearest  known  allies  are  in  the  Wasatch  fanna;  another  that 
resembles  those  of  the  Lance  fauna ;  and  dinosaurs  that  iiave 
l)een  somewhat  generally  regarded  as  indicative  of  Cretaceous 
age  but  which  occur  in  associations  that  convince  some  geologists 
that  they  are  Tertiary.  Considering  this  association  of  fossils  in 
connection  with  the  great  unconformity,  it  seems  wholly  irra- 
tional longer  to  regard  a  formation  as  Cretaceous  merely  because 
it  contains  dinosaurs.  To  some  geologists  it  seemed  equally  irra- 
tional veal's  ago  to  refer  the  Denver  and  Arapahoe  formations  to 
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the  CretaceooB  purely  on  the  basiB  of  the  diDoeaurian  remamg. 
It  IB  posaible  tnat  a  few  will  still  ineist  that  becaoBe  of  the 
presence  of  Ceratopaiaii  dinosanrs,  the  Dawson  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Cretaceous  in  spite  of  its  stratigrapbic  relations, 
in  spite  of  its  other  vertebrate  remains,  and  in  spite  of  the  evi- 
dence of  its  fossil  flora,  bat  the  writer  ventures  to  hope  tbat 
better  connsel  will  prevail.  Because  of  this  possibility  it  may 
not  be  ont  of  place  in  this  connection  to  recall  that  Gardner* 
foand  dinosanrs  of  the  typical  "  Cerstops  beds  "  fauna  in  beds 
lying  ^'uncouformably  aoove  the  'Laramie*  and  below  the 
Wasatch"  at  Ojo  Alama  in  northwestern  New  Mexico,  and 
also  in  rocks  in  similar  poBition  near  Dulce,  New  Mexico,  and 
that  Leef  b\so  fonnd  a  dinosaur  near  Durango,  Colorado,  in 
beds  Buppoeed  to  be  of  the  same  age4  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  the  Bonthern  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  some  of  the  dinosanrs  occur  normally  above  a  great 
unconformity,  as  they  do  in  bo  many  placeB  in  the  northern 
part,  and  that  this  unconformity  may  be  general  thonghont  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  These  recent  finds  tend  to  confirm 
Knowlton's§  statement  that  the  fauna  represented  by  Tricera- 
tops  and  its  associateB  is  found  only  above  an  unconformity. 

W  hether  a  certain  formation  shall  be  regarded  as  Cretaceous 
or  Tertiary  is  largely  a  matter  of  detinition,  and  there  seems  to 
be  little  hope  of  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  where  the  line  of 
separation  between  these  two  Bystems  should  be  drawn  in  the 
Rocky  Monntaiu  region.  But  in  the  light  of  recently  acquired 
information  the  Btatement  made  by  Chamberlin  and  Salisbnryl 
regarding  the  age  of  the  Denver  and  Arapahoe  formations 
applies  at  the  present  time,  with  increased  force,  not  only  to 
these  but  to  the  Dawson  and  other  TriceratopB-bearing  beds, 
namely :  "  If  the  presence  of  saurian  fossils  demonstrates  the 
Cretaceous  age  of  the  beds  containing  them,  the  Arapahoe  and 
Denver  beds  are  Cretaceous;  but  every  other  consideration 
seemB  to  point  to  their  reference  to  early  Tertiary." 

Heretofore  the  principal  argument  for  including  the  dinosaur- 
bearing  formations  in  the  Cretaceous  has  been  the  presence  of  the 
dinosaurs,  bnt  this  argument  is  now  invalidated  by  the  presence 

*  Gardner,  James  H. :  The  Pnerco  and  Torrejon  formatioiu  of  the  Nacimi- 
ento  groap,  Jour,  Oeology,  vol.  iviii,  p.  TS4,  1910.  See  also  Brown,  Bar- 
Dam  :  The  CretaceonB  Ojo  Alamo  beds  of  New  Mexico  with  description  of 
the  new  dinosaur  genos  Kritoiaitrut,  Am.  Hue.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ball.,  vol,  3S, 
pp.  267-274,  1910. 

-f  Lee,  W.  T. :  Stratigraphy  of  the  coal  fields  of  DOitbera  central  New  Hei- 
ico,  Qool.  Soc.  America,  Bull.,  vol.  iiiii,  p.  61»,  1913. 

tOp.  eit.,p.5»a. 

g^owlton,  F.  H.r  Where  are  the  Laramie  dinosanrs  t  Science,  Dew  ser., 
vol.  ixiiv,  p.  819,  1911. 

IChAmberlin,  T.  C,  and  Saliaburj,  R.  D.  :  Textbook,  vol.  iil,  p.  156, 
1006. 

Am.  Jodr.  Sci.— Fohbth  Skbim,  Vol.  XXXV,  No.  209.— Mat,  1913. 
87 
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of  Oeratopi&n  remains  and  a  Tertiarf  mammal  in  the  eame  for- 
matioQ  (Dawson).  Messrs.  J.  W.  Gidley  and  C.  W.  Gilmore 
have  called  the  writer's  attention  to  a  similar  occurrence  in 
Pataf^onia,  where,  according  to  these  authorities,  "  there  is  a 
commingling*  of  dinosaurs  with  mammals  which  are  apparently 
of  nndoubt^  Tertiary  age."  But  F.  B.  Loomis,t  who  has  col- 
lected from  some  of  these  beds,  doubts  the  contemporaneity  of 
the  dinosaurs  and  the  mammab.  However,  Sinclair:^  says  of 
them  "  It  seems  to  be  positively  established  that  dinosaurs  and 
mammals  occur  in  the  Notostylops  beds.  Tbe  mammals  are 
not  like  those  known  elsewhere  from  the  Cretaceoas  but  are 
of  highly  advanced  type  comparable  to  those  of  the  Puerco 
Paleocene  of  North  America,  Either  we  mast  admit  that 
dinosaurs  existed  during  the  Tertiary  in  South  America  or 
change  Qur  ideas  regarding  Cretaceous  mammalian  types."  The 
recent  examination  of  the  structural  relations  of  the  Dawson 
arkose  to  the  underlying  beds,  as  well  as  the  fossil  plants  and 
mammal,  tends  to  establish  its  Tertiary  age  and  to  necessitate 
the  acknowledgment  that  Ceratopsian  dinosaurs  existed  in  the 
Kocky  Moantain  region  in  early  Tertiary  time. 

CreUceaQD 

XV,  Mr.  a,  Tiii,  1906. 

Also,  Both,  Santiago :  Beitr*g  sor  GUedenmg  der  SedimentablagenuigMi 
in  PaURODieQ  nnd  der  PompH  tsglDti,  Nenea  Jahrboch,  BeiUge  Baud  uri, 
pp.  9S-1S0,  1608. 

SPenonal  oommunication. 
SlocUir,  William  J. :  Coutribntions  to  geolmdo  tfaMity  and  mathods  bj 
AmBrioan  workers  in  Tertebrata  paleoutologr,   Q«o1.  Soc.  America,  Bnll., 
vol.  38,  No.  a,  p.  2«8,  1918. 
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Abt.  XLVI. — Some  Variations  in  Two  Common  LahoT<Uory 
Eeperiments;  by  H.  W.  Faewell  and  W.  W.  Stifleb. 

1.    A  Simple  Form  of  Hot  Wire  Ammeter. 

An  electric  cnrrent  passing  througli  a  wire  develops  in  the 
wire  heat  at  the  rate  or  I'R  watts.  If  the  wire  is  encloeed  in 
a  perfect  heat  insulator  it  will  of  course  rise  in  temperature 
with  the  time.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  will  attain  a  steady 
state  in  a  short  time  if  conditiODS  outside  are  maintained  con- 
stant, and  in  tins  steady  state  will  lose  heat  to  its  snrroondings 
at  the  same  rate  as  it  is  received.  Suppose  the  wire  to  be  sar- 
ronnded  by,  bnt  not  in  contact  with,  a  good  heat  conductor 
with  large  heat  capacity.     This  w  il  p      - 

give  the  same  conditions  as  those  to 
which  Newton's  law  of  cooling  may 
be  applied,  provided  the  wire  is  not 
raised  to  a  temperature  greatly  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  surronndine  heat 
condnetor.  It  will  lose  heat  then  at 
a  rate  equal  to  K.(T,-T,)  where  T,  is 
the  temperature  of  the  wire  and  T, 
is  that  of  the  beat  conductor  and  K 
is  a  constant  depending  on  the  mate- 
rial and  nature  of  the  surface  of  the 
wire.    In  the  steady  state  tlien 

I'R  =  JK(T,  -T,) 
where  J  is  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat. 

If  the  wire  has  at  the  temperature 
of  the  surroundings  a  length  L  it  will 
have  at  temperature  T,  a  length 
L  +  4L  =  L[l  -(-  a{T,  -  T.)j 
where  a  is  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion of  the  wire.    Or 

AL  =  La(T,-T,).     That  is 

That  AL  may  be  large  a  long  wire 
of  small  cross-section  of  a  material 
with  a  large  coefficient  of  thermal 
expansion  would  be  necessary. 

These  conditions  are  asnally  found  in  the  apparatns  iK»i  id 
every  laboratory  for  the  measurement  of  Young's  modxtaa. 
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This  apparatus  may  readily  be  converted  into  a  fairly  aatiflfac- 
tory  bot  wire  ammeter,  merely  by  coDDeeting  tbe  ends  of  the 
wire  to  tbe  circuit.  A  desirable  festare  ie  tbe  addition  of  a 
heavy  metal  tube  to  encloee  the  wire. 

Ab  Bet  np  for  pnrpoBes  of  demonBtratioD  in  our  laboratory 
tbe  apparatus  coueisted  of  a  piece  of  No.  30  B.  &  S.  brass  wire 
aboDt  130™  loufr,  connected  to  the  circuit  by  means  of  the 
support  at  the  top,  and  at  the  bottom  through  a  mercnry  cap 

Fro.  3. 
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in  which  hung  a  email  weight  attached  to  tbe  wire.  Tbe 
weight  served  to  keep  the  wire  etraight  and  under  uniform 
tension,  while  tbe  mercury  served  for  tbe  double  purpose  of 
making  contact  and  damping  any  pendulum  motion.  The 
wire  was  BUrrounded  for  its  whole  length  by  a  heavy  piece  of 
gas  pipe,  closed  at  the  top.  The  increase  in  length  was 
observed  by  a  micrometer  microscope.  The  carve  above  gives 
the  results  of  one  set  of  obaervations  taken  by  one  of  our  stu- 
dents, the  current  range  being  from  '16  to  1'12  amperes. 

Observation  of  the  time  required  for  the  wire  to  return  to 
its  original  length  would  make  the  method  available  for  tbe 
determination  of  the  mean  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of 
metal  in  the  form  of  wire,  though  probably  not  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy. 
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2.     An  Improved  Inclined  Plane. 

The  unsatiBfactory  reenlta  obtained  in  onr  laboratory  with 
varions  inclined  planes  and  friction  planee  have  led  to  toe  con- 
Btraction  of  a  form  of  plane  which  may  be  of  some  interest  to 
thoBe  who  have  experienced  the  same  difficiiltiee. 

The  chief  sonrcee  of  trouble  appeared  to  be  in  lack  of  rigid- 
ity, uncertainty  of  angular  motion,  and  lack  of  f  lie  adjnstment. 
These  are  all  of  a  mechanical  nature,  and  have  been  practically 
eliminated  by  onr  mechanician,  Mr.  Cooey.  The  plane  and 
its  bed  are  of  cast  iron  and  are  machined  to  a  satisfactory 


finish.  The  upper  snrface  of  the  plane  has  been  carefully 
planed,  and  poIiBhed  to  Borae  extent,  though  not  as  much  as 
possible.  The  bed  is  famished  with  levelling  BcrewB.  The 
hinge  is  fonned  by  accnrately  boring  openings  in  the  tabs  on 
the  two  castings  and  cloBing  them  with  drill  rod  pins.  To 
avoid  annecesBary  weight,  both  bed  and  plane  are  much  thin- 
ner in  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  th«  dimensions  given 
in  the  figure  referring  to  the  outside  meaBurements. 

The  elevating  device  is  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  base. 
Its  operation  may  be  readily  anderstood  by  reference  to  the 
diagrams.  The  inBide  of  the  base  frame  is  slotted  for  a  short 
distance  near  the  rear  so  as  to  snpport  a  rectangular  carriage  B 
which  is  moved  forward  or  backward  by  means  of  a  screw  A 
which  carries  a  small  wheel  at  its  outer  end.  D  is  a  rod  con- 
necting the  carriage  B  with  the  short  arm  of  the  bent  lever  C. 
The  end  of  the  long  arm  of  C  is  in  contact  with  the  under 
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Bide  of  the  plane,  sliding  alonf;  on  a  planed  surface  as  the 
plane  is  lifted.  As  B  is  moved  awa;  from  the  hinfre  the  pl&oe 
IB  steadily  raised,  and  will  rest  securely  in  any  position.  The 
screw  and  lever  system  operates  easily,  a  weight  of  30  ponnda 
or  more  on  the  end  of  the  plane  having  heen  lifted  with  little 
effort. 

The  annoyance  of  the  neual  arc  for  measuring  the  angles  is 
avoided  hy  nsing  a  steel  scale  to  determine  the  height  of  the 
plane.  In  determinations  of  the  angle  of  repose  the  plane  is 
very  easily  operated,  and  the  adjastments  can  oe  made  qaicklv 
from  any  position.  The  iron  base  permits  the  attachment  of 
pnlleys  or  other  devices  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  operation  of  the  plane. 


SCIENTIFIC    INTELLIGENCE 


I.       CHUIliaTRT   AND    PhTBICS. 

1.  Badio-eiemenU  and  the  Periodic  Law. — Frbdbhick  Soddt, 
some  time  ago,  pointed  oat  that  to  several  cases  when  the  a-par- 
tide  was  expelled  the  atom  passed  from  a  family  of  even  nainber 
in  the  periodic  table  to  the  next  lower  numbered  even  family,  the 
family  of  odd  namber  being  always  minsed.  Further,  in  the 
changes  in  which  the  a-particle  was  not  expelled  the  atom  in  sev- 
eral cases  reverted  to  its  original  groap,  reaalting  in  a  carious 
alternation  of  properties  as  the  series  proceeds.  Now,  when  this 
occurs,  an  element  of  the  fourth  family,  for  example,  expelling 
an  a-particle  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  second  family, 
which  after  farther  changes  reverts  to  the  fourth  family,  the  two 
representatives  of  the  fourth  family  so  resulting  are  not  merely 
similar  in  chemical  properties,  but  although  one  of  them  has  lost 
an  a-particle  (helium)  and  has  its  atomic  weight  diminished  by 
four  units,  they  are  non-separable  by  any  Icnown  process.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  disintegration  products  of  a  single  series, 
but  to  all  the  products.  Thus,  in  the  fourth  group,  thorium, 
uranium  X,  ionium,  radio-thorium,  and  radio-actinium  are  all 
chemically  non -separable,  though  they  result  from  three  separata 
series,  and  the  calculated  atomic  weight  varies  from  234  to  228. 

A  corollary  to  Soddy's  rale  for  radio-active  changes  has  been 
advanced  by  A.  S.  Russell.  This  states  that  when  a  /3-ray  or 
rayless  change  occurs  the  atom  passes  into  the  family  of  the 
periodic  table  next  higher  in  number,  that  is,  the  change  in  these 
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cases  ia  always  from  an  even  to  an  odd,  or  from  an  odd  to  an 
even  nnmbered  family.  It  is  to  be  obsen'ed  that  these  changes 
are  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  a>particle  changes,  and  that  two 
of  them  are  required  for  a  retnm  to  the  on giDal  family. 

A  systematic  investigation  of  the  chemical  nature  of  as  many 
of  the  radio- elements  as  possible  has  been  made  in  Soddy's  labo- 
ratory by  Alexander  Fleck,  with  the  result  that  it  is  now  posuble 
to  state  or  to  predict  the  chemical  natnre  of  every  known  member 
of  the  disintegration  aeries.  Soddy  has  constmcted  a  diagram  of 
these  changes  which  is  here  reproduced.  lie  says  that  these 
results  prove  that  almost  every  vacant  place  in  the  periodic  table 
between  tballiitm  (304)  and  uranium  (238)  is  crowded  with  non- 
separable  elements  of  atomic  weights  varying  several  nnits,  and 
this  leadHinevitablvtothepresumption  that  the  same  may  be  true 
in  other  parta  of  t^e  table.     It  may  be  predicted  that  all  the  end 

[irodncts,  probably  six  in  number,  of  the  three  aeries,  with  calca- 
ated  atomic  weights  varying  from  210  to  206  should  be  non- 
separable  from  lead,  that  iii,  that  they  should  bt  lead,  for  whtdi 
the  atomic  weight  207'1  is  now  accepted.  Nothing  further  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  failure  to  obtain  numerical  relatioai 
between  the  atomic  weights,  for,  accepting  this  idea,  we  may 
consider  the  elements  to  be  composed  of  atoms  of  varying 
weights  of  which  our  atomic  weights  are  averages.  It  should  m 
observed  that  the  non-separable  elements  appear  to  show  no  dif- 


ferences in  their  spectra.  Soddy  sugeests  the  desirability  of 
testing  the  constancy  of  the  atomic  weignt  of  lead  from  a  variety 
of  radio-aotive  minerals. —  Chem.  Newa,  cvii,  97.  h,  i_  w. 


2,  Determination  of  Alkaliet  in  Rocks. — T.  ErisrnattI  has 
described  a  modification  of  the  usual  hydrofluoric  acid  method 
for  the  determination  of  potassium  and  sodium  in  rocks,  which 
appears  to  be  a  decided  improvement.  He  decomposes  the 
material  with  hydrofluoric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  evaporates  off 
both  of  the  acids.  The  reeidne  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  if  any  insoluble  matter  is  found  it  is  filtered  off  and  the  treat- 
ment is  repeated.  The  whole  solution  is  then  made  up  to  a 
definite  volume  and  a  portion  of  the  liquid  corresponding  to  1  g. 
of  the  mineral  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish  which 
is  then  ignited  over  a  free  flame  until  fnmes  of  sulphuric  acid 
cease  to  come  off.  As  the  alkalies  are  in  the  form  of  sulphates 
there  is  no  danger  of  loss  by  volatilization.  The  residue,  which 
comes  away  easily  from  the  dish  and  can  be  readily  broken  up 
with  a  glass  rod,  is  boiled  for  a  minute  ortwo  with  a  little  water, 
and,  without  filtering,  a  precipitation  is  made  with  barium  chlo> 
ride  and  an  excess  of  barium  hydroxide.  After  filtering  and 
washing,  the  solution  is  treated  in  the  usual  way,  barium  being 
removed  by  ammonium  carbonate,  and  the  alkalies  are  weighed 
together  as  chlorides.  Two  test  analyses  are  given  which  show 
very  satisfactory  results.  The  process  appears  to  be  no  more 
laborious  than  the  method  of  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  while  it  has  the 
advantage  that  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  mineral  may 
be  assured. —  Chem.  Nema,  cvii,  100.  h.  l.  w. 
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3.  AUenU  Commercial  Organic  Analysis;  edited  by  W.  A. 
Datib  and  Suidel  S.  Sadtlsb.  Volume  VII.  6to,  pp.  663. 
Philadelphia,  1»13  (P.  Blakiaton's  Son  Se  Co.  Price  f5.00).— 
The  present  volume  of  the  entirely  re-written  fourth  edition  of 
this  important  work  deals  with  the  vegetable  alkaloids  (continued), 
fftacosides,  non-glncosidal  bitter  principles,  animal  bases  includ- 
ing ptomaines,  animal  acids,  laotic  acid,  cyanogen  and  its  deriva- 
tives. The  coDtribntors,  of  whom  four  belong  in  England  and 
three  in  the  United  States,  appear  to  have  maintained  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  of  the  preceding  volumes.  u.  l.  w. 

4.  A  Fontidalion  Cour»e  in  Chemislri/  for  Students  of  Agri- 
culture and  Technology ;  by  J,  W.  Dodoson  and  J.  A.  Mukkay. 
12mo,  pp.  344.  London,  1913  (Longmans,  Qreen  ft  Co.  Price 
tl.lO). — This  small  textbook  presents  a  short  course  in  elementary 
chemistry  in  which  the  simpler  fundamental  principles  and  the 
more  important  facts  appear  to  be  very  well  presented.  About 
7s  pages  are  devoted  to  organic  compounds.  There  is  appended 
to  the  book  a  rather  extensive  list  of  welt-chosen  questions, 
including  a  few  good  examples  for  calculation.  b.  l.  w. 

5.  Osmotic  I'reMure :  by  Albxandeb  Findlay.  8vo,  pp.  84. 
London,  1913  (Longmans,  Green  ft  Co.  Price  tl.OO  net). — This 
is  one  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  inorganic  and  physical  chem- 
istry, edited  by  the  author  of  the  one  under  consideration,  wbiob 
are  designed  to  place  before  advanced  students  of  cbemistry 
certain  sections  of  the  subject  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  with 
particular  attention  to  recent  investigations.  The  present  volume 
treats  its  subject  in  a  very  able  manner,  and  it  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  those  who  are  interested  in  this  important  field  of 
investigation.  h.  l.  w. 

6.  The  Possibility  of  Molecular  Agitation  at  the  Absolute 
Zero. — ^Two  formula;  have  been  riven  by  Planck  for  the  enewfy 
of  a  resonator.     The  second  formula  differs  from  the  first  by  toe 

hv 
addition  of  the  term     - .     If  the  curves  representing  these  two 

expresBioDB  are  plotted  on  the  name  diagram  with  energy  (ordi- 
nates)  as  a  function  of  the  absolute  temperature  (abscisste)  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  first  curve  Btai-tx  at  the  origin  and  always 
remains  below  the  straight  line  E=  kT.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  classical  theory.     On  the  other  hand,  the  second  curve  begins 

with  the  ordinate  -—  at  the  absolute  zero,  and  becomes  asymp- 
totic to  the  above-mentioned  straight  tine  when  the  temperature, 
T,  approaches  infinity.    Thus  the  resonator  would  have  an  amount 

of  enei^y  given  by-—  at  the  absolute  zero.    This  result  is  in 

contradiction  to  the  classical  theory.  The  differential  coefficient 
of  the  energy  with  respect  to  the  temperature,  that  is,  the  spe- 
cific heat,  is  the  same  for  both  of  Planck's  formulse. 

Starting  with  these  considerations,  A.  Einstein  and  O.  Stebx 
have  been  able  to  compare  certain  theoretical  loci  with  the  curve 
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obtained  from  etperimeatat  daU,  hy  Eaolien,  for  the  specific 
heat  of  hydrogen  at  very  low  temperatnree.  It  is  shown  that 
"Encken's  results  for  the  specific  heat  of  hydrogen  make  the 

existence  of  an  amonnt  of  energy  -— -  t  at  the  absolnte  sero,  prob- 
able." Furthermore,  the  anthors  show  that  "  The  hypothesii  of 
energy  at  the  absolute  zero  opens  a  way  for  deriving  Planck'i 
radiation  formula  without  the  introduction  of  any  kind  of  disooD- 
tinutty  whatsoever."  "It  appears  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  remaining  difficulties  can  be  overcome  without  the  assumption 
of  quanta." — Ann.  d.  Phy«.,  No.  3,  March  1913,  p.  551. 

H.  8,  n. 

7.  The  Electric  Carbon  Arc  at  Low  Preaaurea. — The  receni 
investigation  of  the  carbon  arc  at  pressures  less  than  one  atmos- 
phere by  M.  La  Rosa  has  brought  to  light  some  interesting  facts. 
The  lamp  consisted  essentially  of  two  inclined  carbon  rods  enclosed 
in  a  large  glass  bell-jar.  The  distance  between  the  poles  was 
controlled  by  an  automatic  regulator.  When  the  air  pressure  in 
the  jar  was  decreased  to  a  few  centimeters  of  mercury  the  arc 
showed  no  remarkable  changes  either  electrically  or  optically. 
The  current  remained  practically  constant,  the  voltage  across  the 
arc  decreased  slightly,  and  the  length  of  the  arc  increased,  thus 
showing  that  the  current  passed  more  readily  as  the  pressure  was 
lowered.  The  spectrum  showed  a  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  the 
second  group  of  cyanogen  bands.  On  the  other  baud,  when  the 
pressure  was  reduced  to  a  few  millimeters  the  arc  gradually 
changed  its  essential  form  and  appearance.  The  core,  formed  by 
the  anode  and  cathode  fiames,  and  the  mantle  no  longer  pos- 
sessed ^arply  defined  boundaries.  The  mantle  became  almost 
invisible  while  the  core  altered  to  a  diffuse  luminous  region  in 
which  various  bright  and  dark  parts  could  he  seen.  On  the  whole, 
the  arc  at  low  pressures  possessed  the  well-known  characteristics 
of  the  discharges  in  vacuum-tubes.  Although  the  arc  changes 
gradually  from  the  one  "regime"  to  the  other  as  the  gas  pressure  * 
is  varied,  the  investigator  convinced  himself  of  the  existence  of 
two  distinct  regimes  by  the  following  test:  At  5""  pressure  and 
with  a  resistance  of  about  19  ohms  in  the  line  the  current  was  5'1 
amperes,  the  drop  across  the  arc  was  53  volts,  and  the  length  of 
the  arc  was  14'"'"'.  When  the  series  resistance  was  increased  to 
about  22  ohms  the  arc  changed  abruptly  to  the  usual  type,  while 
the  current,  the  voltage  drop,  and  the  arc  length  assumed  the 
values  53  amperes,  34  volts,  and  2'°°"  respectively.  This  process 
was  completely  reversible. 

The  spectrum  of  the  arc  at  low  gas  pressures  (2d  regime)  dif- 
fered from  that  at  higher  pressnres  (1st  regime)  in  two  general 
respects:  (a)  in  the  distribution  of  intensities  of  the  various  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  (b)  in  the  presence  of  ele- 
ments which  do  not  occur  in  the  ordinary  arc.  Thus,  although 
the  carbon  bands  seem  to  remain  unchanged,  the  cyanogen  bands 
nearly  disappear.     Moreover,  the  bands  of  this  compound  are  not 
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inflaeoced  to  the  same  degree.  The  seeoDd  group  §euubl3r  van- 
ishes  while  the  regions  Dear  the  heads  of  the  third  and  fourth 
groapB  remMU  visible  on  the  pbotographio  DegativeB.  In  tike 
manner,  only  the  Btrongest  lines  of  the  metallio  impurities  of  the 
electrodes  persist.  For  example,  only  J)  for  sodinm,  and  g,  S 
and  K  for  calcium.  The  most  striking  peonliarity  of  the  spec- 
tram  at  a  few  millimeters  pressure  consisted  in  the  ocourrenoe  of 
bands  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  compouDds  of  carbon  with 
hydrogen.  Although  these  bands  have  been  often  observed  in 
the  spectra  of  flames  and  of  certain  high  frequency  discbarges,  it 
is  the  first  time  that  tbey  have  been  fonnd  in  the  carbon  arc.  At 
pressures  of  a  few  millimeters  the  lines  a,  fi,  and  y  of  the  first 
spectrum  of  hydrogeu  also  came  out  with  greater  intensity  than 
the  lines  of  any  other  element.  At  higher  preasureB,  between 
1"°  and  ^'"°*,  the  hydrocarbon  bands  could  still  be  observed,  but 
the  hydrogen  liues  had  sensibly  disappeared.  The  presence  of 
the  hydrogen  lines  supports  the  current  view  that  the  bauds  are 
due  to  compouada  of  carbon  with  hydrogen.  La  Rosa  tried  in 
vain  to  repress  the  hydrogen  lines  by  removing  all  traces  of 
water  vapor  from  the  air  surrounding  the  arc,  by  heating  the  car* 
bons  during  the  air  washing,  etc.  lie  concludes  that  the  hydro- 
gen is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  bands,  and  that  this 
element  gets  into  the  electrodes  in  hydrocarbons  during  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture.  The  preceding  phenomena  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  changes  in  the  pressure  of  the  gases  in  which  the  arc 
bams.  la  other  words,  the  arc  at  2''°"  differs  spectrosoopically 
from  the  arc  at  \™,  and  the  latter  in  turn  is  unlike  the  arc  at 
gmina  pressure.  On  the  contrary,  the  amperage  and  voltage  seem 
to  experience  no  corresponding  variations  and  are  certainty  not  at 
all  sensitive  critet-ia  for  the  nature  of  the  arc.  Finally,  the  inves- 
tigator showed  experimentally  that  the  above  mentioned  spectral 
changes  are  not  due  to  alterations  in  the  composition  of  tne  snr> 
roundiags  of  the  arc. — Ann.  d.  Phy».,  Xo.  3,  March  1913,  p.  S42. 

H.  s.  V. 
8.  7%e  FUntM  oftke  Environment ;  by  Lawbknck  J.  Hbn- 
DEE80N.  Pp.  XV,  317.  Tlfew  York,  1913  (The  Macmillan  Co.).— 
This  text  is  an  inquiry  into  the  biological  significance  of  the  prop- 
erties of  matter.  The  old  belief  that  natural  selection  is,  on  the 
whole,  quite  adequate  to  account  for  biological  fitness  is  shown  to 
be  incomplete  and  fallacious.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  reciprocal 
character  of  Darwinian  fitness.  The  subject  is  approached  from 
the  point  of  view  of  phyiiical  chemistry  and  the  ultimate  problem 
is  concisely  stated  as  follows  :  ''  In  what  degree  are  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  general  meteorological  characteristics  of  water  and 
carbon  dioxide  and  of  the  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen  favorible  to  a  mechanism  which  must  be  physically,  chemi- 
cally, and  physiologically  complex,  which  must  be  itself  well- 
regulated  in  a  well-regulated  environment,  and  which  roust  carry 
on  an  active  exchange  of  matter  and  energy  with  that  environ- 
ment?'*   This  problem  is  solved  so  completely  as  to  show  not 
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only  that  water,  carbon  dioxide  and  ornnio  oompoands  hsve 
the  neoessar^  properties  to  make  up  a  suiUble  environment  for 
])ving  organisma  as  we  know  them,  but  also  that  the  properties  of 
these  enbfltaDoes  are  pntctioally  auflioient,  in  the  senBe  that  no  other 
elemenlB  with  their  compounds  can  maintain  a  proper  environ- 
ment in  a  steady  state.  The  author's  style  ii  so  simple  and 
clear  that  the  volume  combines  the  entertaining  advantages  of  a 
novel  with  the  instructiveness  and  rigor  of  a  thoroughly  scientiSc 
tert,  H.  B.  r. 

9.  An  Introduction  to  the  Mathematical  Tlteory  of  Beat  Con- 
duction; by  L.  R  IvGBBSOLi.  and  O.  J.  Zobkl.  Pp.  vi,  17 1.  34 
figures.  Kew  York,  1913  (Ginn  &  Co.). — The  aim  of  the  antfaort 
has  been  twofold  :  (aj  to  develop  the  snbject  with  speoial  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  tiie  student  who  has  neither  time  nor  mathe- 
matical preparation  to  pursue  the  stndy  at  great  length,  and  (b) 
to  point  out  more  clearly  and  specifically  than  usual  the  many 
applioBtions  of  which  the  theoretical  results  are  susceptible. 
Hence,  the  text  may  be  used  to  advantage  as  the  basis  of  a  first 
course  in  mathematical  physics.  The  practical  applications  will 
also  be  interesting  to  geologists  and  engineers  oecanse  tbey 
include  sttch  questions  as  the  cooling  of  the  earth  with  and  with- 
oat  radioactive  influences,  the  cooling  of  lava  under  water,  the 
tempering  of  steel,  the  freesing  of  concrete,  electric  weldlne,  6re- 
proof  walla,  etc.  The  usefulness  of  the  volume  is  increased  both 
by  the  61  problems  for  solution  by  the  student  and  by  the  sis 
appendices  of  thermal  data  and  mathematical  formuls  and  tables. 

H.  8.  V. 

10.  JSlemeiite  of  the  Preciaion  of  Meaeuremenle  and  Oraphieal 
Methods;  by  H.  M.  Goodwin.  Fi;.  104.  New  York,  1SI3 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.). — This  book  is  an  amplified  presentation 
of  the  printed  "  Notes  "  which  the  author  has  used  for  a  nnmber 
of  years  in  connection  with  his  laboratory  classes  in  the  Hassa- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  degree  of  advanoement 
of  the  text  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  iDtro- 
duoed  about  the  middle  of  the  sophomore  year,  as  soon  as  the 
students  have  performed  six  or  eight  experiments  on  fundamental 
measurements  in  Mechanics  and  can  handle  the  elements  of  the 
Differential  Calculus. 

Part  I,  pages  T  to  38,  deals  with  the  precision  of  measurements; 
Part  II,  pages  41  to  66,  relates  to  graphical  methods;  and  Part 
III,  pages  69  to  98,  comprises  the  solutions  of  a  few  iitustrative 
problems  together  with  a  list  of  79  unsolved  questions  and  problems 
to  be  discussed  by  the  student.  The  appendix  includes  tables  of 
selected  mathematical  constants,  approximation  formuln,  squares, 
cubes,  reciprocals,  four-place  logarithms,  and  natural  and  logarith- 
mic sines,  cosines  and  tangents.  The  treatment  is  so  very  clear 
and  concise,  and  the  material  is  so  wisely  chosen  that  the  volume 
deserves  serious  consideration  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  toBching 
laboratory  classes  in  college-grade  phyxics.  b.  s.  it. 

11.  EiectricUi/ (HomB  University  Library);  by  Gisbkrt  Kapp. 
Pp.  V,  250,  26  figures.     New  York  (Henry'  Holt  &  Co.). — In  this 
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little  I61D0  Tolnme  tbe  snthor  presents  in  an  elementary  and  8emi< 
popular  style  the  fundamental  pbenomena  and  laws  of  static  and 
eorrent  electricity.  The  practical  applications  to  direot  and  alter- 
natiiij;  corrent  dynamos  and  to  the  problem  of  power  transmission 
are  discnseed  at  some  length.  Although,  in  general,  the  text 
aeems  to  be  as  accurate  as  is  consistent  with  its  scope  and  elemen- 
tary nature,  nevertheless  some  of  tbe  definitions  might  have  been 
made  to  conform  more  closely  to  scientific  rigor.  For  example, 
on  pftge  19,  the  dyne  is  defined  as  "  ,  .  .  that  force  which, 
acting  steadily  in  the  same  direction  for  a  second  on  the  mass  of 
one  gram,  will  give  it  an  acceleration  of  one  cm.  per  second  per 
second."  B.  e.  v. 

12.  EUmtntary  Pi'incipks  of  JElectrteity  and  Magnetitm  for 
Students  in  Engineering/  by  Robebt  Habbison  Hough  and 
Walteb  MAKTiifVfi  BoKUM.  Pp.  vii,  233,  witb  95  figures.  New 
York,  1913  (The  Macmillan  Co.)-— "The  object  of  this  text  ia  to 
develop,  in  logical  order,  the  more  important  numerical  relations 
existing  among  the  principal  quantities  employed  in  elevtrioity 
and  magnetism."  "  Only  those  relations  which  are  fnndamentsJ 
to  the  design  of  the  various  machines  and  instrnments  used  in 
engineering  practice  are  developed."  All  of  these  formulie,  668 
in  number,  are  collected  in  a  single  table  immediately  preceding 
the  index.  A  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  trigonometry  should 
precede,  but  analj^tic  geometry  and  calculus  may  accompany,  the 
study  of  this  course.  Problems,  for  solution  by  the  student,  are 
collected  at  the  ends  of  some  of  the  chapters.  The  numbering  of 
these  exercises  from  1  to  163  may  be  deceptive  because  several 
gaps  exist  in  tbe  list.  In  more  than  one  noteworthy  instance  the 
authors  have  substitnted  their  own  notation,  for  certain  electrical 
and  magnetic  quantities,  in  place  of  the  accepted  and  classical 
symbols.  For  example,  /9  is  used  to  denote  magnetio  induction 
instead  of  B,  etc.  k.  a.  u. 

18.  Methods  of  Measuring  Electrical  Resittanee  ;  by  Edwin  F. 
NoBTHBnp.  Pp.  xiii,  389,  with  163  figures.  New  York,  1912 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.).— Since  the  author  has  been  engaged  in 
electrical  measurement  for  over  twenty  years  and  was  formerly 
connected  with  the  I^eds  and  Northrup  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia for  more  than  seven  years,  the  expectation  of  an  antborita- 
tive  treatise  from  his  pen  is  immediately  aronsed.  On  careful 
examination  of  tbe  text  it  is  found  that  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  reader  are  realised  and  perhaps  even  exceeded.  Some  of 
the  methods  are  new  and  are  described  for  the  first  time.  North- 
rup  says  in  the  preface  :  "  While  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  work 
is  exhaustive,  the  anibor  has  selected  for  presentation  all  methods 
which  in  his  judgment  are  useful,  for  commercial  tests  and 
measurements,  for  purposes  of  instruction  in  educational  institu- 
tioDS  and  for  application  in  technical  and  research  laboratories." 

It  seems  desirable  to  show  the  scope  of  the  volume  by  giving 
tbe  headings  of  some  of  tbe  chapters,  snch  as  :  I  "  Extent,  Char- 
acter   and    Precision    of    Electrical   Measurement.     Theory  of 
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Errori.  Ohmio  Refliatance,"  III  "Null  Methods.  Beeistancc 
Measured  by  Differential  Instrumento,"  V  "  Wheatstone-bridge 
Methods.  Variable  Kheostat  A  mm  gem  enta  of  Resistances.  Per 
Cent  Bridge.  Suggestions  for  Using  Bridge,"  VII  "  The  Deter- 
mination of  Eleotrical  Condnctivity,  IX  "Insulation  Resiatanoe 
of  Cables,"  X  "Resistance  as  Determined  with  Alternating  Cur- 
rent," XI  "Resistance  Measurements  when  the  Reaistance  In- 
cludes an  Electromotive  Force,"  ZII  "  Elementary  Principles  of 
Fault  Location,"  XIII  "Measurement  of  Temperature  by  the 
Measorement  of  Resistance,"  and  XV  "  Deflection  Instrumenia 
and  Galvanometers."  The  appendix  contains  mnch  nsefnl  mate- 
rial. Finally,  a  novel  feature  of  the  composition  of  the  book  con- 
aists  Id  numbering  the  articles  of  each  chapter  with  the  same 
multiple  of  100  as  is  the  number  of  the  respective  chapter.  Thus, 
the  articles  of  Chapter  XII  are  numbered  consecutive^  from  1 SOO 
to  1217  inclusive.  In  like  manner  the  figures  have  the  same  num- 
bers as  the  articles  to  which  they  pertain.  u.  s.  r. 

14.  SiabUitat,  Labilitat  vnd  Pendelungen  in  der  EUktrotechnik  : 
by  HxiTH  Bdbch.  Pp.  viii,  Si6,  with  69  figures.  Leipzig,  1913 
(S.  Hirzet). — This  monograph  is  a  revised  and  much  amplified  pre- 
sentation of  the  author's  doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University 
of  GOttingen.  As  the  title  partly  suggests,  the  book  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  conditions  and.  criteria  for  stability, 
instability,  and  forced  vibrations  in  dynamos  and  electric  motors 
of  various  types.  The  first  three  chapters  are  mainly  theoretical 
while  the  fourth  and  last  chapter  deals  with  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  preceding.  h.  s.  u. 


II.     Geolooy  and  Minekalooy. 

1.  The  Jiormation  of  Coal  bedt ;  by  Johk  J.  St«' 
Pt.  Ill,  Proc  Amer.  Phil.  Soa,  vol.  li,  pp.  423-5d3,  1912. — In 
this  readable  work  Professor  Stevenson  discusses  the  nature  of 
the  rocks  of  the  Coal  Measures  and  tbeir  mode  of  deptwition  in 
the  northern  Appalachian  basin.  The  general  stratigraphy  and 
areal  distribution  of  the  formations  and  ths  irregular  deposition 
of  the  sediments  are  treated  in  the  opening  part  of  the  work. 
Then  follows  a  discussion  as  to  the  significance  of  rounded  frag- 
ments of  coal  in  sandstone,  how  the  sandstones  and  shalea  inclnd- 
ing  the  red  beds  were  deposited,  the  nature  of  the  marine  and 
freshwater  limestones,  and  the  testimony  of  the  fossils  as  to  depth 
of  water.  There  is  a  wealth  of  information  here  for  stndeota  of 
sedimentation  and  for  stratigraphers,  to  all  of  whom  the  paper  is 
commended. 

The  article  tells  of  tbe  work  of  mighty  rivers,  whose  valleys  were 
periodically  invaded  by  shallow  and  narrow  seaways,  witb  waters 
more  or  less  prolific  in  marine  animals.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  authors  conclnsioas  : 
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"  The  widespread  horuoiitality  of  the  Coat  Measures  deposita, 
coane  and  fine  alike,  recalls  conditions  observed  on  the  Sioerian 
Steppe  and  other  river  regions.  The  folding  of  the  beds  pro- 
ceeded from  a  common  cause,  lateral  pressure  applied  at  the  east. 
The  violence  of  plication  decreases  with  notable  regularity  toward 
the  west,  until  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  in  Ohio,  along  a  line 
of  more  than  100  miles,  the  folds  become  bo  gentle  that  tfapy  oau 
be  traced  only  by  close  study.  Dips  of  more  than  one  degree 
are  unnsu^,  while  at  times  and  for  considerable  distances  the  dip 
is  barely  one  half  of  a  decree.  The  same  condition  exists  in  a 
great  part  of  West  Tirginia.  The  regular  decrease  in  steepness 
of  the  folds  leads  to  the  belief  that  originally  the  beds  were,  to 
all  intents,  horiEontal  throughout  the  basin,  the  condiUon  being 
that  observed  on  the  great  river  plains  of  comparable  extent 
The  rare  occurrence  of  driftwood  in  the  widespread  deposits  is 
characteristic  not  only  of  the  Coal  Measures  but  also  of  vast  river 
deposits,  those  of  the  Amason,  as  described  by  Brown,  and  of  the 
Ganges  as  described  by  Medlicott  and  LyelL  The  long  narrow 
areas  of  coarse  to  pebbly  sandstone,  often  with  driftwood,  recall 
the  tilled  valleys  of  the  Sierra,  described  by  LeConte,  as  well  as 
tilled  deserted  bows  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  filled  channels  so 
often  disclosed  when  a  stream  in  flood  cuts  across  its  '  bottom.' 
Tbe  distinct  evidence  of  sorting  of  materials  in  the  red  shales, 
where  olay  and  sand  are  in  dovetailing  lenses,  as  well  as  in  some 
conglomerates,  where  hardly  enough  fine  material  remains  to  bind 
tbe  pebbles,  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  work  wa«  done 
by  streams  moving  rapidly  in  some  cases,  slowly  in  others.  Tbe 
pebbles  are  not  flat,  such  as  one  may  find  on  a  shore,  bnt  oval  or 
sab-spherical,  river  pebbles,  and  their  gradual  decrease  in  sise  as 
well  as  number  in  certain  directions  shows  that  the  materials  were 
rehaadled  many  times.  The  rounded  pebbles  of  coal  and  carbo- 
naceona  ahale  prove  equally  with  those  of  quarti  and  sandstone 
that  the  depomts,  whence  they  came,  cropped  out  and  were 
exposed  to  attack  by  streams  of  water.  Tbe  marine  limestones, 
with  one  exception,  are  in  definite,  long,  narrow  and  compara- 
tively insignificant  areas,  and  pass,  at  tbe  borders,  where  those 
remain  for  observation,  into  sandstone,  chert  or  shale,  the  condi* 
tion  being  that  of  an  estuary  surrounded  by  lowland,  whose  rivera 
bring  a  minimum  of  sediment.  The  shallowness  of  the  water  by 
which  sediment  was  distributed  and  tbe  short  duration  of  the 
flooding  are  disclosed  by  wave  marks,  sun  cracks  and  footprints  of 
animals,  occurring  at  so  many  horizons,  white  the  moderate  depth 
of  the  estuaries,  in  which  limestone  was  formed,  is  apparent  from 
the  shore  conditions  of  tbe  limestone.  The  testimony  of  the 
fauna  is  confirmatory  ;  that  life  needed  not  deep  water,  for  it  per- 
sisted to  the  very  snore  line  in  Ohio.  Unconformability  by  ero- 
sion or  by  overlap  marks  the  contact  of  Pennsylvanian  with  tbe 
underlying  Mississippian  in  almost  the  whole  baisin,  showing  that 
the  gi^eat  part  was  dry  land. 

"The  record  appears  to  show  that   the  Appalachian  baun, 
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between  the  Alps-like  Appalachta  at-  the  east  and  the  low-l^ing 
Cineinnatia  at  the  west,  was  divided  longitudinally  by  the  flat- 
topped  and  only  moderately  high  Alleghania.  Th^  deepest  por> 
tion  of  the  eastern  valley  lay  close  to  the  foot  of  Appalachia, 
whence  the  snrface  rose  westward  almost  imperceptibly  to  the 
crest  of  Alleghania.  The  western  valley  extended  as  a  plateau 
with  its  low  hne  crossing  eastern  Ohio  in  a  so  nth -so  nth  west  direc- 
tion and  deepening  soutnwardly.  .  .  . 

"  Each  basin  had  its  longitndin^  river.  That  of  the  east,  ris- 
ing in  the  present  confines  of  New  York,  flowed  with  low  gradi- 
ent for  more  than  1,000  miles,  receiving  many  tributaries  from 
the  bold  Appalachia  and  many,  perhaps,  unimportant  tributaries 
from  the  gentle  slope  at  the  west.  Flowing  at  first  close  to  Appala- 
chia, it  was  pressed  constantly  westward  by  alluvial  fans  and 
cones,  which  became  confluent  and  finally  were  modeled  into  a 
vast  river  plain.  The  main  stream  was  sluggish  and  often  inter- 
rupted ;  during  high  floods,  the  surface  was  covered  broadly  by  a 
sheet  of  water  and  the  debris  from  different  streams  was  mingled. 
The  river  in  the  western  basin  received  no  debris-laden  tributa- 
ries from  east  or  weot,  except  at  the  extreme  north  ;  it  was  more 
rapid  than  that  in  the  east  and  pushed  its  coarse  materials  far 
southward.  Progressive  overlaps  show  that  subsidence  prevailed 
throughout  the  basin  until  the  later  stages,  when  it  was  confined 
to  the  contracting  area  of  deposit ;  but  it  was  differential  and  not 
constant.  There  were  long  intervals  of  slight  or  no  movement 
during  which  rivers,  reduced  to  base-level,  distributed  mostly 
fine  material  along  their  lower  reaches.  At  the  close  of  the 
Pottsville,  the  valleys  had  been  filled  and  Alleghania  had  become 
buried  ;  the  whole  area  of  deposit  was  an  irregular  marshy  plain. 
Bat  the  old  drainage  systems  continued  until  near  the  close  of 
the  Conemaugh  and  determined  the  lines  of  sea  invasion  ;  they 
disappeared  only  with  changes  in  the  topography,  induced  by  the 
forces  which  were  eventually  to  obliterate  the  basin.  During  tlie 
whole  of  the  Pennsylvanlan,  a  very  great  part  of  the  basin  was 
near  sea-level.  After  the  close  of  the  Pottsville,  few  portions  of 
the  area  of  deposition  seem  to  have  been  more  than  300  feet 
above  tide  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  portion  was 
at  any  time  much  more  than  lOOfeetbelow  tide"  (651-553).  c.  s. 

2.  A  BynopiU  of  the  Recent  and  Tertiary  Jreahwater  MoUutea 
of  the  Califoniian  prooince,  based  upon  an  ontogenetic  ciaeaifi- 
cation/  by  Habold  Hakmibal.  Proc.  Malacological  Soc.,  X, 
Pt  11,  pp.  112-166,  Pt.  HI,  pp.  167-211,  pis.  v-viii,  1912.— A 
painstaking  and  detailed  study  of  the  freshwater  molluscs  in  the 
Califomian  province.  The  species  have  all  been  studied  in  the 
light  of  both  their  normal  and  abnormal  environment.  The 
abnormal  factor  is  an  unusual  amount  of  mineral  salt  in  solutiou. 
Brackish  waters  or  lakes  in  arid  regions  oanse  the  development  of 
"  malleations,  plications,  or  scalarity  among  the  Gastropods, 
arcuity  and  roughening  among  the  Feleoypods,  and  other  devia- 
tions from  the  types  found  ander  normal  circumstances.     These 
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examples  have  been  iavariablv-  extreme  inetances,  however ;  the 
less  striking  ones  pass  unnoticed,  since  hardly  a  lake,  pond,  marsh, 
sloDgh,  Btagnant  stream,  semi-estuaiy,  or  enclosed  or  partially 
enclosed  body  of  water,  contains  molluscs  which  are  not  more  or 
less  subject  to  these  aberrancies.  Fretjuently,  particularly  in  the 
arid  regions  of  Western  North  America,  these  forms  have  been 
redescnbed  as  separate  speciee,  but  in  no  instance  are  the  charac- 
ters inherited,  though  the  stook  may  have  passed  through  a  Ions 
line  of  abnormal  generations.  The  progeny  under  such  condi- 
tions appear  to  be  nnusnally  liable  to  become  abnormal  likewise, 
but  this  may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  hereditary  suscepti- 
bility. ... 

"Forms  produced  nnder  these  cironmatances  are  legion,  but 
appear  in  every  instance  not  as  possessing  new  characters,  but  the 
result  of  an  accentuation  of  the  principal  environmental  and  evo- 
lutionary influences  which  affect  the  mollusc,  hence  the  term 
tyntonia.  .  .  . 

"  The  thickness  of  the  shell  normally  depends,  within  limits, 
on  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  wat«r.  ...  An  accentnation  of 
the  evolutionary  influences  in  the  Gastropoda  may  prodnce  an 
exaggeration  of  the  rest  periods,  resulting  in  the  dev^opment  of 
more  or  less  regular  coatse,  of  the  spiral  strin  causing  malleations, 
an^lations,  or  keeling,  of  the  inflation  of  the  aperture,  ...  an 
aonatural  development  of  the  columnar  fold  .  ,  .  and  the  pn>- 
dactioo  of  irregularities  of  growth.  .  .  .  The  Peleoypoda  appear 
to  be  rather  less  susceptible,  but  arouity  among  the  Unioids  is 
generally  due  to  this  cause.  .  .  .  The  only  salts  which  occur 
widespread  or  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  regarded  as  probabil- 
ities are  those  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 
Sodium  and  potassium  salts,  known  commonly  as  white  and  black 
alkali  respectively,  are  frequently  abundant  in  the  arid  regions  of 
the  west.  It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  that  one  or  the  other 
or  both  may  be  present  in  such  abundance  as  to  cover  entirely 
the  grotind  in  the  vicinity  of  a  pond  or  stagnant  Stream  while  the 
MolTusca  are  indifferently  normal  or  affected,  and  when  affected 
seldom  to  the  degree  one  would  expect  if  the  distortion  could  be 
the  result  of  the  salt  in  question.  Calcium  salts,  as  is  well  known, 
have  no  deleterious  effect  upon  molluscan  life,  but  are  a  prime 
necessity  for  its  existence.  Hagnesian  compounds,  on  the  other 
hand,  produce  remarkable  physiological  effects  and  act  as  poisons. 

'*  Reasoning  on  this  basis  the  writer  has  undertaken  a  series  of 
experiments  with  balanced  aquaria  which  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  the  small  quantities  of  magnesinm  salts  ordinarily  present  in 
stagnant  water  produce  these  puzzling  forms,  and  once  produced, 
their  results  are  not  readily  overcome.  Both  the  sulpha^  and  the 
chloride  appear  to  be  equally  pernicious. 

"  Whether  or  not  otner  salts  have  similar  effects  has  not  been 
ascertained  in  every  case.  The  eight  or  nine  commoner  ones  in 
ordinary  water  produce  no  appreciable  distortion"  (114-116). 

0.  B, 

Am.  Joub.  Sci.— FouRTa  Szhhh,  Vol.  3CXXV,  No.  309.— Uat, -1918. 
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3.  MaterialUn  tu  titter  Monographit  der  Batobiidae  und 
Monotidae  der  TYicu  ;  by  Ebnst  Kinx.  Eztraoted  f  rom  "Besol- 
tate  der  wiMetiBchaftl.  £^orschting  des  BalatonseeB,"  I.  Bd.,  L 
Teil,  Pal.  Bd.  II.  Pp.  229,  10  pis.,  SV  text  figs.,  1912.— Here  are 
deeoribed  with  oare  a  wealth  of  Triassio  biv^vea  of  the  families 
Halobiids  and  Honotidfe.  The  Faleosoio  genus  Poiidonia  io 
tbe  stem  form  of  the  Halobiids,  out  of  which  in  Triassic  time 
developed  Daonelta,  and  the  stoclc  then  gave  rise  either  mono- 
phyletically  or  more  probablv  polyphyletically  to  Halobia.  Tbe 
new  genera  JEnUropUura  and  DipUuritea  each  have  bnt  a  single 
apeciea  restricted  to  theTriassio  of  Germany.  The  family  Mono- 
tidfB  has  but  the  one  genus  Monotis, 

Considerable  spac«  is  also  devoted  to  young  and  small  forms, 
and  to  a  discussion  of  how  to  distinguish  them  from  the  phyllo- 
pods  such  as  Estheria.  c  s. 

4.  Saa  Qeaetz  der  W UtaUnbildung  in  Oegerttoart  und  Vor- 
eeit;  by  Johannes  Walthkb.  Second  edition.  Pp.  942,  147 
figs.  Leipzig,  1912. — The  first  edition  of  this  interesting  and 
tiigbly  instrnctive  book  appeared  in  1900.  Since  then  tbe  author 
has  again  visited  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  The  present  edition  is 
much  improved,  and  is  longer  and  far  better  illustrated.  It  is  of 
great  import  to  geologists  and  glaoiologists.  In  studying  ancient 
glacial  climates  the  author  finds  it  necessary  to  accept  tbe  theory 
of  pole  wandering.  c.  e. 

5.  Palaeontologia  UhivertaltB,  Fasc.  I,  Ser.  IV,  July,  1912. 
— This  part  treats  of  twenty-five  old  species  here  redefined.  Of 
American  species  there  are  :  Calgmene  callicepkala,  C,  platyg, 
Ataphut  niicrurug,  and  Ceraurus  pleurexanthemiu.  c.  s. 

6.  Canada  Department  of  Mitiee. — Recent  pubticatiooe  of 
tbe  Canada  Department  of  Mines  (see  vol.  xzxiv,  p.  48T)  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  Geolooical  Survbt  Branch  ;  R.  W.  Bbock,  Director. 
Summary  Report  for  the  calendar  year  1911.  Pp.  x,  412  ;  7  text 
figures  and  9  diagrams  and  2  maps.  This  is  a  general  account  of 
the  work  of  the  year  giving  an  outline  of  what  was  aocomplisbed 
by  some  forty  parties,  including  six  engaged  in  topographical 
work. 

(2)  Mines  Branch  ;  Euosne  Haanel,  Director.  Summary 
Report  for  the  calendar  year  ending  December  31,  1911.  Pp.  ii, 
208  ;  16  plates,  6  figures,  and  one  map. 

General  Summary  of  the  Mineral  Production  of  Canada  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1911;  John  McLeish.  Pp.38.  Special 
reports  by  the  same  author  have  also  been  issued  discussing  tbe 
production  in  1911  of  cement,  clay  products,  etc.;  of  iron  and 
steel ;  of  copper,  gold,  lead,  nickel,  etc. ;   of  coal  and  coke. 

Preliminary  Report  on  the  Mineral  Production  of  Canada 
during  the  calendar  year  1912  ;  prepared  by  Joan  McLeibh. 
The  total  value  of  the  mineral  production  was  $133,127,500,  an 
increase  of  about  130,000,000,  or  29  p.  c,  over  1911. 

An  Investigation  of  the  Coals  of  Canada  with  reference  to 
their  Economic  Qualities  as  conducted  at  UcGill  TTniversity, 
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Montreal.— Of  this  important  work  under  the  charge  of  J.  B. 
Porter  and  B,  J.  Dudley,  to  be  completed  in  six  volumes,  vol- 
nmes  UI  and  IV  were  added  in  1913. 

Report  on  the  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones  of  Canada. 
Vol.  I J   by  Wm.  a.  Parks.    Pp.  xiii,  376 ;  11  plates. 

Pyrites  in  Cauada ;  Its  oooun-ence,  exploitation,  dressing,  and 
OSes ;  by  Alfbbd  W.  G.  Wilson.  Pp.  xi,  202  ;  27  plates,  2fl 
figures. 

Bulletin  No.  8.  Investigations  of  the  Peat  Bogs  and  Peat 
Industry  of  Canada,  1910-11  ;  by  A.  Anbep,  Pp.  viii,  61 ;  19 
plates,  I  figure,  and  12  maps  (in  pocket). 

7.  Die  £^Marende  Seachreibung  der  Laneffyrmen ;  by 
WiiiiAM  MoKRis  Davis,  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Rnni,.  Pp.  xvii,  586 ; 
212  ills.,  13  tables.  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1912  (B.  G.  Teubner).— 
The  scope  of  the  present  work  is  indicated  by  the  following 
chapter  neadingB  :  The  Content  of  Geography,  The  Erosion 
Cycle,  Confrontation  of  Theory  with  Fact,  Development  of  a 
Deductive  Scheme,  Simple  Structures,  Complicated  Structures, 
Mountains,  Volcanic  Features,  The  Arid  Cycle,  The  Glacial 
Cycle,  The  Marine  Cycle.  The  matter  used  was  originally  pre- 
sented in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  Berlin  during  the 
winter  term  of  1908-09.  Much  new  material  has  been  Mded 
particnlarly  in  the  chapters  on  deserts,  glacistion  and  shore  lines. 
While  the  methods  of  research  developed  by  the  author  as  well 
as  the  conclusions  drawn  are  familiar  to  American  geologists, 
the  present  book  will  repay  careful  reading.  It  is  the  best  gen- 
eral treatment  of  Physiographv  which  has  so  far  appeared,  and  its 
wealth  of  pictprial  and  verbal  illastrations  adds  to  its  value  as  a 
reference  text.  VL  B.  o. 

8.  Ocean-depth  Charts  of  the  Berlin  Inetitut  fiXr  Meeree- 
ifewnrfe. —Three  charts  of  ocean  depths,  prepared  by  Dr.  Max 
Groll  and  issued  by  the  Instttut  filr  Meereskuude  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  serve  admirably  to  summarize  present  knowl- 
edge of  ocean  basins.  The  ofaarts  are  on  a  central  scale  of 
1  :  40,000,000,  and  are  specially  projected  according  to  Lambert's 
true-area  device,  bo  as  to  include  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific  and  the 
Indian  oceans  with  their  southward  extensions.  The  lands  are 
uniformly  tinted  in  ochre  ;  the  shallow  continental  waters,  down 
to  200  meters,  in  a  lighter  shade  of  the  same  color  ;  then  increas- 
ing depths  for  every  1000  meters  are  shown  in  darkening  shades 
of  blae  down  to  6000  meters ;  after  which  purple,  pink  and  red 
show  more  extreme  depths.  Several  results  stand  forth  clearly  ; 
large  unexplored  areas  have  contours  of  simple  pattern,  evidently 
because  of  lack  of  data  rather  than  because  of  simplicity  of 
fact.  Several  lines  of  soundings  from  California  to  Fiji  demand 
much  greater  irregularity  of  bottom  contours  than  can  now  be 
drawn  for  the  neighboring  unexplored  spaces.  The  most  strik- 
ing fact  is  the  occurrence  of  maximum  depths,  not  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean  basins  farthest  from  the  lands,  but  in  narrow  troughs, 
closely  associated  with  the  borders  of  the  continents  or   with 
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island  chains.  This  peculiarity  of  distribntion  is  strongly  con- 
firmatory of  the  theory  that  the  troughs  represent  modem  and 
probably  continuing  deformation  of  the  ocean  bed.        w.  if.  n. 

9.  Volcanoes,  their  Structure  and  Significance;  by  T,  6. 
BoHNET.  Third  edition.  Pp.  379  ;  91  figs.,  16  plates.  New- 
York,  1912  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons}. — The  popularity  and  useful- 
ness of  this  volume  is  shown  by  its  passage  iuto  a  third  edition. 
Here  are  brought  together  into  clear  and  intereHting  form  the 
descriptions  of  volcanoes  and  their  great  eruptions  which  man 
has  witnessed,  including  those  important  outbreaks  which  have 
occurred  since  the  first  edition  of  the  work  was  published.  The 
numerous  high-grade  illustrations  add  much  to  the  volume.  Tbe 
titles  of  the  bix  chapters  indicate  the  range  of  tbe  contents  and 
are  as  follows  :  The  life  history  of  volcanoes  ;  the  products  of 
volcanoes  ;  the  dissection  of  volcanoes  ;  the  geological  history  of 
British  volcanoes  ;  the  distribution  of  volcanoes  ;  the  theories  of 
volcanoes.  j.  b 

10.  E»fa  aur  la  geniee  et- Pivolulion  dee  rocheej  imr  Alfrkv 
ViALAT,  ing.'nieur.  8°,  pp.  x,  226,  Paris,  1912  (H.  Dunod  el  K 
Pinat). — This  work  by  a  French  engineer  fumisbes  an  interest- 
ing instance  of  reversion  in  geological  theory,  quite  as  remark- 
al^e  as  some  in  the  organic  world.  1  he  author  has  been  impressed 
by  the  great  variety  and  range  in  chemical  composition  exhibited 
by  igneous  rocks  and  has  attempted  an  eicplanation  of  this 
diverrtity  which  is  quite  unlike  magmatic  differentiation,  assimi* 
lation,  or  other  current  hypotheses.  He  has  approached  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  chemist,  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  the  facts  of  occurrence  or  the  inner  characters  of  the 
rocks  themselves,  as  established  by  microscopical  research. 

M.  Vialay  revives  the  Wernerian  hypothesis  that  most  igneous 
and  metamorphic  rocks  are  in  fact  of  aqueous  origin.  Tbey  are 
conceived  as  derived  by  metasomatlc  processes  from  basalt  or 
diabase ;  these  being  regarded  as  in  fact  nothing  but  altered 
greensand  and  allied  marine  deposits  included  under  the  French 
term  glanconie.  The  potent  agency  invoked  to  accomplish  this 
metasomatic  change  or  diagenesis  is  carbonated  water  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  150°  or  200°  C.  Voluminous  citations 
from  Bischof,  Mohr,  Sterry  Hunt,  Roth  and  others  are  given  to 
show  the  character  and  great  extent  of  the  changes  effected  by 
circulating  waters.  Rocks  more  siliceous  and  alkalic  than  diabase 
and  basalt  are  products  of  tbe  leaching  action  of  carbonated 
water,  which  removes  magnesia,  lime,  iron  and  soda  more  readily 
than  alumina  and  potash.  Thus  diabase  passes  into  dioiite, 
syenite  and  granite,  while  basalt  yields  andesite,  dacite,  pbouolite, 
trachyte  and  liparite.  More  complex  processes  have  produced 
otlier  extreme  variants  from  tbe  sedimentary  rock. 

Dikes  are  considered  as  simply  the  filling  of  fissures  by  deposi- 
tion from  solution.  Basalt  is  not  a  volcanic  rock,  in  the  view  of 
M.  Vialay,  at  least  not  in  tbe  great  basalt  fields  of  tbe  world. 
The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  frequently  observed  interatratifica- 
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tion  of  baaalt  and  Bedimente.  The  presence  of  rounded  quartz 
grains  in  basaltic  rockH  is  cited  as  confirniatory  evidence  of  tfaeir 
sedimentary  origin.  The  reports  of  Becker  on  the  quicksilver 
deposits  of  California  and  Leith  on  the  iron-bearing  rocks  of  the 
Aleeabi  range  are  regarded  as  furnishing  most  valuable  support 
for  the  author's  view.  Volcanoes  are  regarded  as  having  fur- 
nished bat  a  small  part  of  the  rocks  commonly  referred  to  as  vol- 
canic. And  volcanoes  are  but  superficia!,  local  phenomena  whose 
lavas  represent  original  sediments  fused  by  relief  of  presflure  at 
certain  points.  The  views  of  Milne  and  the  Japanese  seismolo- 
gists as  to  the  relation  of  volcanic  and  earthquake  phenomena  are 
cited  as  demonstrating  that  volcanoes  have  no  deep-seated  signifi- 
cance.  w.  c. 

1 1,  Atlas  tier  Kri/stallformen ;  von  Victor  Goldschmidt. 
Prospectus,  8  pages  and  6  plates.  Heidelberg,  1913  (Carl 
Winter's  Universitatsbuchhandlung). — Many  years  have  passed 
since  the  publication  of  the  classic  Atlas  of  Crystal  Forms  by 
Professor  Schrauf.  Only  one  volume  was  completed  ;  this  was 
begun  in  iefi5  and  finished  in  18TT  and  included  the  species  from 
A  lo  C  A  similar  work  has  now  been  undertaken  by  Professor 
Victor  Goldschmidt  of  Heidelberg,  and  all  workers  in  mineralogy 
will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  it  is  rapidly  approaching  completion. 
The  prospectus  now  issued  states  that  the  work  will  embrace 
from  25,000  to  38,000  figures  ;  these  will  be  included  in  five  or 
six  volumes  of  about  S50  plates  each,  with  a  like  number  of  vol- 
umes of  text.  Several  sample  plates  are  furnished  with  the 
accompanpng  text,  which  gives  a  statement  of  the  literature,  the 
list  of  forms,  etc.  There  are,  for  example,  2 1  figures  of  amalgam 
and  nearly  100  of  amphibole,  with  more  of  hornblende  to  follow. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  work  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  fullness  and  accuracy,  and  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  working  mineralogists  and  crystal  I  ograp  hers.  Orders  for 
the  first  volume  are  now  called  for,  including  the  species  from 
Adamine  to  Buntkupfererz  (bomite) ;  each  volume  of  the  text 
costs  12  marks  and  the  atlas  SO  marks,  with  an  additional  charge 
of  5  marks  for  a  permanent  binding. 


III.     M18CEL1.ANEOUS  Scientific  Intelligence. 

1.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing. Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  President,  H.  S.  Pbitcbbtt, 
and  of  the  TVeaaurer,  R.  A.  Franks.  Pp.  vi,  194.  New  York 
City,  October,  1912(576  Fifth  Avenue). — The  total  endowment 
of  the  Carnegie  foundation  at  the  close  of  its  year,  on  September 
30,  1912,  was  something  more  than  (14,000,0»o,  and  the  income 
amounted  to  about  t6T6,dOO,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
some  t42,000,  was  expended.  Since  its  inception  the  Foundation 
has  distributed  a  grand  total  of  (3,316,400.  At  the  end  of  the 
past  year  there  were  315  professors  receiving  retiring  allowanceB, 
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and  83  widows  receirinff  pensions.  The  lisl  of  accepted  iostitn- 
tions  was  not  increased  during  the  year;  it  now  inclndes  73 
uiiiversilies,  colleges,  and  schools  of  tecnnology.  After  the  intro- 
ductory statement  of  the  buBinesB  of  the  year,  Dr.  Pritchett  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  the  general  subject  of  pension  systems,  particu- 
larly as  applied  to  Uachera  in  schools  and  colleges.  Tnis  is  a 
subject  which,  in  its  widest  application,  is  very  much  before  the 

Eublio  at  the  present  time,  and  the  information  concisely  given 
ere  as  to  the  varions  systems,  politioal,  industrial,  and  educa- 
tional, will  be  of  great  value  to  all  studying  the  problem.  The 
sngopestions  as  to  a  feasible  pension  system  for  teachers  in  the 
puDlic  schools  particularly  deserve  consideration,  since  they  are 
based  on  careful  study  and  the  six  years  of  practical  expenence 
of  the  Foundation. 

Part  n,  as  usual  in  these  reports,  is  devoted  to  the  discassion 
of  certain  problems  concern ing  education  ;  these  include  entrance 
acquirements,  admission  to  advanced  standing,  advertising,  and 
other  important  matters.  It  is  remarked  with  satisfaction  that 
in  respect  to  medical  education,  as  to  which  the  Foundation  has 
taken  a  vigorous  stand,  much  progress  toward  a  higher  standard 
has  been  made  during  the  list  five  years.  This  is  particularly 
shown  in  the  high  rate  of  mortality  among  inedioal  schools  of 
low  grade,  the  total  number  of  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States  having  been  reduced  by  about  one-third  and  the  students 
by  one-fourth.  The  problem  of  State  appropriations  to  institu- 
tions under  private  control  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  and  is 
shown  to  need  careful  consideration.  It  will  doubtless  surprise 
many  to  learn  that  there  are  stilt  iu  this  country  a  considerable 
number  of  sham  institutions  giving  collegiate  degrees.  The 
frank  ventilation  of  the  subject  should  do  much  to  encourage 
legislation  to  prevent  this  evil. 

2.  JSle  Crocker  Land  MepediCion. — The  expedition  to  crplore 
Crocker  Land  in  the  Arctic,  planned  for  1912  but  postponed 
because  of  the  death  of  George  Borup  (see  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  97),  has 
been  financially  reorganized  and  a  scientific  staff  secured  which 
promises  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  leader  and  ethnolo- 
gist is  Donald  B.  MacMillan  ;  Ensign  Fitshugh  Green,  U.  S.  N., 
will  have  charge  of  map  work,  terrestrial  magnetism,  etc. ;  W. 
£.  Ekblaw,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  the  geologist  and 
botanist  ;  U.  C.  Tanquary  of  the  State  Agricultural  College, 
Manhattan,  Kansas,  the  zoologist;  a  well-equipped  surgeon  has 
also  been  selected.  The  XT,  S.  Navy  Department  in  addition  to 
detailing  Fitzhugh  Green  has  added  an  expert  electriciau  to 
manage  the  vrireless  outfit,  provided  by  the  General  Electric  Co., 
which  will  be  sufiicient  for  the  transmission  of  messages  S,000 
miles,  enabling  the  Expedition  to  keep  in  tonch  with  the  outside 
world  during  its  long  stay  in  the  North.  The  addition  of  the 
zoologist  is  made  possible  by  a  subscription  from  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

3,  TVanacontinenlal  Excursion  of  1912. — The  March  number 
of  the  Annates  de  G6ographie,  the  leading- French  journal  of 
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selected  topics  especially  etadied  by  the  eight  French  members  of 
the  Tran  soon  tin  ental  Excnrsion  by  which  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Kew  York  celebrated  its  sixtieth  birthday 
last  summer,  Bastian  describes  the  canals  of  Kew  York  ; 
DemangeoD,  Dniuth  and  the  Minnesota  iron  district;  de  Martonne, 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park  ;  Banlig,  the  lava  plateaus  and 
the  Grand  Coulee  of  WashingtoD  ;  Rerbette,  the  Porta  of  the 
Northwest ;  de  Margerie,  Crater  Lake  and  Meteor  Crater  ;  and 
Crallois,  Utah  ;  and  Vacher,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  the  Roosevelt 
dam.  The  illnstrations  are  well  chosen  and  exceptionally  well 
reproduced.  w,  h.  D. 

4.  The  Plant  Alkaloid*;  by  Thomas  Andebsos  Henrt. 
Yd.  viii,  466.  Philadelphia,  1013  (P.  Btakiston's  Son  and  Co.}.— 
With  the  development  of  organic  chemistry  groups  of  chemical 
compounds  once  regarded  as  well-differentiated  have  been  shown 
to  possess  relationships  hitherto  unsuspected.  The  word  alkaloid 
was  originally  used  to  describe  all  organic  bases,  including  the 
natural  alkali-like  substances  which  occur  in  plants.  This  defini- 
tion can  no  longer  be  maintained  in  its  original  interpretation. 
Compounds  of  ctosely  related  character  not  found  in  nature  have 
been  synthesized  in  the  laboratory  and  put  side  by  side  with  the 
vegetable  products.  Basic  nitrogenous  substances  of  all  degrees 
of  complexity  are  now  known  ;  and  obviously  these  cannot  be 
grouped  under  a  common  head.  The  physiological  action,  once  a 
feature  strongly  emphasized,  can  now  scarcely  be  UGed  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing character.  It  will  be  seen,  accordingly,  that  a  rigid 
definition  of  an  alkaloid  cannot  be  formulated.  The  author  uses 
the  term  to  refer  to  "  a  relatively  complex  basic  substance,  occur- 
ring naturally,  and  possessing  some  physiological  action."  Under 
this  definition  the  compounds  are  reviewed  in  chapters  on  :  the 
pyrrole  group,  the  pyridine  group,  diheterocyclic  nuclei,  the 
quinoline  group,  the  isoquinoline  group,  the  glyoxaline  group, 
the  purine  gronp,  and  other  less  well-defined  groups.  The  treat- 
ment is  both  historical  and  descriptive  ;  and  one  learns  that  the 
literature  on  the  subject  has  become  little  short  of  bewildering 
without  the  aid  of  a  guide  like  this  reference  work  which  has  few 
competitors  at  present.  L.  b.  m. 

5.  Houiehold  Bacteriology  for  students  in  domestic  science/ 
by  EaTELLK  D.  Buchanan  and  Robbbt  E.  Buchanan.  Pp. 
xvi  +  636.  New  York,  1913  (The  Macmillan  Co.).— Until  verjr 
recently  bacteriology  has  been  presented  almost  solely  as  a  sci- 
ence having  its  chief  applications  in  medicine  and  surgery.  This 
attitude  is  now  rapidly  changing  ;  and  the  relations  of  bacteriol- 
ogy to  other  problems  of  everyday  life  are  better  appreciated. 
The  present  volume  is  one  of  the  pioneer  attempts  to  emphasize 
the  place  of  bacteriology  in  the  study  of  domestic  science.  Mor- 
phology and  classification,  methods  of  cultivation  of  microorgan- 
isms, etc.  form  the  introduction,  as  it  were,  to  a  consideration  of 
their  rfile  in  fermentations  of  various  sorts,  as  well  as  their  rela- 
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tion  to  health  and  diaeaee.  Yeasts,  molds  aod  pathogenic  pro- 
tozoa are  included  with  the  bacteria  proper.  The  book  is  an 
inlereating  illustration  of  the  shifting  viewpoint  in  the  academic 
treatment  of  the  science  of  bacteriology.  L.  b.  H. 

6,  Daa  LebentmiUelffewerbe — Sin  Handbuch  fiXr  Nahrungi- 
mittelchemiker,  etc.  ;  unter  Mitwirkung  herausgvgeben  von  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  K.  voK  BccHKA,  Band  I,  Lieferung  1.  Leipcig, 
1913  (Akademische  Verlagsgesellschaft  m.  b.  H.). — The  title 
patfe  of  thia  new  manual  relating  to  the  domain  of  the  food 
induHtries  and  food  chemistry  is  indicative  of  the  andience  which 
it  inteiida  to  reach.  A  work  of  two  volumes  is  projected,  with 
the  collaboration  of  ten  food  chemists  and  directors  of  inspection 
laboratories.  The  plan  outlined  includes  a  consideration  of  the 
foodstuffs  as  they  occur  in  natural  products  ;  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, Bpices  and  other  food  accessories  ;  and  of  the  adulterations 
commonly  practiced  in  connection  therewith.  Apparently  it  is 
intended  to  emphasize  the  technology  of  the  food  trades. 

In  view  of  the  numbers  of  books  dealing  with  similar  topics 
which  have  come  into  prominence  as  the  result  of  public  agitation 
on  foods,  one  naturally  looks  for  features  of  novelty  in  any  fresh 
essay  in  the  field.  The  tiret  "  Lieferung,"  containing  chapters  on 
Human  Food  and  Generalia  as  an  introduction  to  the  series,  fails 
to  reveal  any  nnusual  view-points.  The  discussion  of  human 
nutrition  does  not  depart  from  the  conventional  statements  found 
in  German  text-books  of  physiology  ;  and  the  chemical  portions 
exhibit  a  lack  of  an  tip-to-date  character  such  as  we  find  in  Amer- 
ican or  English  texts  on  biochemistry.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to 
the  brevity  of  treatment  adopted.  The  forthcoming  more  tech- 
nical parts  will  doubtless  permit  a  more  critical  estimate  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  new  venture.  i..  b,  w, 

7.  A  Manual  of  Immunitj/,  for  Students  and  Practitioners; 
by  Elizabeth  T.  Frasbb,  M.D.  Pp.  199.  Glasgow  (James 
Maclehou^e  and  Sons),  1912. — The  new  science  of  immunity, 
which  has  made  such  rapid  strides  in  recent  years,  has  acquired 
an  aspect  of  complexity  and  a  nomenclature  of  its  own,  both  of 
which  tend  to  detract  from  the  interest  that  the  busy  practitioner 
of  medicine  or  the  casual  student  of  bioldgioal  science  may  be 
expected  to  exhibit  therefor.  This  volume  aims  to  pat  the  reader 
in  touch  with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  and  to  give  him 
some  appreciation  of  what  the  newer  features  of  immunity  in  its 
biological,  therapeutic,  and  diagnostic  applications  are.  The  sub- 
ject is  presented  in  a  style  that  will  interest  rather  than  repel 
those  who  ought  to  become  familiar  with  these  novelties  of 
science.  It  is  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  physicians  to  get  a 
helpful  conception  of  the  present-day  status  of  sero-diagnosis, 
vacciae  and  serum  therapy.  The  historical  relations  of  the  topics 
are  introduced  in  a  fitting  way.  That  the  volume  is  not  devoid 
of  critique  is  shown  by  the  author's  discussion  of  Ehrlich's  "  side* 
chain  "  theory  ;  of  which  she  says,quoting  Huxley,  that  "  Science 
commits  suicide  the  moment  it  adopts  a  creed."  u  B.  H. 
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8.  Who's  Who  in  Science.  International,  191S.  Edited  by 
H.  H.  Stephensom.  Pp.  xvi,  572,  London  (J.  &  A,  Churchill). — 
The  new  edition  of  the  "iDteraational  Who's  Who  in  Science  " 
has  increased  very  largely  in  sice,  the  323  pages  for  1912  having 
become  672  for  1913.  'ITiiB  alone  showB  the  enterprise  of  the 
management,  and  indicates  how  much  the  value  of  this  worl£  has 
iocreased.  Not  only  have  the  existing  sections  of  science  been 
expanded,  but  the  subjects  o£  psychology  and  geography  have 
beeu  added  also.  Furthermore,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  series 
of  the  world's  universities,  occupying  thirty-four  pages,  there  is  a 
section  of  nearly  twice  the  extent  giving  the  world's  societies. 
Both  these  sections  are  independent  of  the  biographical  list 
(pp.  93-533)  including  about  7500  notices  and  the  index  classi- 
fied by  sabjects  and  countries  (pp.  534-569).  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  this  volume  containn  a  large  amount  of  juat  such 
information  as  those  concerned  with  science  and  scientific  men 
need.  It  might  be  noted  that  the  English  language  is  used 
throughout,  except  in  the  names  of  journals  and  of  societies. 
The  frontispiece  gives  portraits  of  five  prominent  scientists  who 
died  daring  1912. 

9.  Descriptive  Astronomy ;  by  Forest  R.  Moulton.  Pp. 
259;  111  figures.  Chicago,  1912  (American  School  of  Corre- 
spondence).— Professor  Moulton  is  widely  knowo  as  an  original 
and  resourceful  investigator  of  great  ability  in  the  field  of  mathe- 
matical astronomy.  The  volume  under  review  exhibits  a  philo- 
sophical tarn  of  mind  and  a  constructive  imagination  of  equally 
high  order  with  his  power  of  mathematical  analysis.  Any 
person  possessing  a  fair  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  general 
field  of  astronomy  will  read  It  with  keen  interest,  but  a  beginner 
would  fail  to  appreciate  much  of  its  valuable  information.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  title  or  preface  whether  it  is  designed 
for  a  text-book  or  not,  but  if  so  designed  it  will  not,  in  the 
reviewer's  opinion,  prove  successful. 

The  style  is  easy  and  the  illustrative  diagrams  admirable,  but 
the  early  chapters  are  too  rich  for  class-room  food.  For  example, 
in  the  first  chapter  there  is  given  a  most  interesting  treatise  on 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  It  contains  an  exposition  of  the  method 
of  calculating  the  height  of  a  meteor,  an  account  of  the  electrical 
theory  of  the  aurora  and  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  and  a 
discussion  of  atmospheric  conditions  on  the  moon  and  on  the 
planet  Jupiter.  Immediately  following  this  the  annual  motion  of 
the  earth  is  demonstrated  by  stellar  parallax,  by  aberration  and 
by  the  shifting  of  lines  of  stellar  spectra.  Each  topic  is  admir- 
ably presented,  but  in  this  first  chapter  the  beginner  is  carried 
like  a  Cook's  tourist  through  the  realms  of  science.  This  method 
does  not  detract  from  the  excellence  of  the  hook,  than  which  of 
its  kind  there  is  none  better.  Cook's  tours  are  exceedingly  useful, 
though  not  for  the  education  of  children.  There  are  text-books 
in  profusion  for  purposes  of  class-room  work  and  a  few  of  them 
are  as  good  as  need  be.     Probably  the  author,  realizing  this,  did 
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Dot  Bet  oat  to   write  a  text-book  but  an  up  to  date  book  of 
reference.  w.  b. 

10.  Algebra  for  Beginntrt ;  by  C.  Godfhkt  and  A.  W,  Sio- 
D0M8.  pp.  xi,  272.  New  York,  1912  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons) 
Cambridge  (University  Press). — The  work  of  experienced  teaohen 
who  have  devised  very  ingenions  and  useful  methods  for  preneat- 
ing  the  elementary  proccsHes  of  algebra  in  a  way  to  bring  convic- 
tion to  the  mind  of  a  child  without  anj  attempt  at  formal 
reasoning.  Especially  happy  are  the  inductive  proc^wes  of 
explaining  the  nature  and  method  of  formation  of  an  algebraic 
equation  and  of  developing  the  subject  of  the  graph.  The  exer- 
cises are  fresh  and  numerous  and  fi^l  of  local  color,  w.  b. 

11.  Tiiblaa  and  other  Data  for  Engineen  and  JBuaineu  Men  ; 
compiled  by  Charles  £.  Fbbbis.  Pp.  169.  Published  by  Uni- 
versity Press,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  1912. — The  object  of  this 
manual,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  is  "to  secure  a  medium  whereby 
we  may  bring  before  the  minds  of  the  men  who  control  the 
affairs  of  the  South  the  strongest  possible  arguments  in  favor  of 
technical  education  as  a  means  of  developing  our  undeveloped 
resources."  There  must  be  other  means  of  effecting  this  important 
purpose  which  would  appeal  more  powerfully  than  a  set  of  tables 
to  the  leaders  of  industry,  but  this  mvolves  no  expense.       >v.  b. 

12.  Sni/der  and  Hutchinson's  JSlementar;/  Text-book  on  the 
Calcutut;  by  Yiroil  Sntdbb  and  Jobk  Ibvtim  Hutchinson. 
12mo,  pp.  384.  New  York,  1012  (American  Book  Co.). — 
Intended  to  present  the  calculus  in  as  simple  and  direct  a  form  as 
is  possible  consistently  with  accuraoy  and  thoroughness.  While 
intended  primarily  for  students  in  engineering  and  science,  it 
meets  the  requirements  of  all  beginners  in  the  calculus  equally 
well.  There  is  a  refreshing  absence  of  the  superfluities  often 
noticed  in  elementary  text-books  which  strive  for  a  degree  of 
rigor  which  the  student  cannot  appreoiate  until  practice  has  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  subject.  w.  b. 

13.  The  Science  Report*  of  the  Ttfho&a  Imperial  Univeraity, 
Satdai,  Japan. — The  T6hoku  University  established  in  1912  a 
series  of  Science  Reports,  of  which  several  numbers  have  already 
been  issued.  The  librarian  of  the  University,  Professor  T. 
Hayashi,  is  chairman  of  the  publication  committee.  Two  Series 
have  been  inaugurated  ;  one  of  the  numbers  now  in  hand  of  the 
First  Series  contains  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Kataysmm  on 
the  nature  of  atomic  weight ;  anotber  by  Mr.  Kobayashi  on  the 
composition  of  the  remarkable  uranium  mineral  called  thorianite. 
The  author  finds  two  varieties,  one  containing  78  per  cent  of 
thorium  oxide  and  IS  per  cent  of  uranium  oxide,  the  molecalar 
ratio  of  TbO,  to  UO,  being  closely  6  :  1.  The  second  kind  con- 
tains 60  per  cent  and  33  per  cent  respectively,  with  the  ratio  of 
2  : 1.  The  first  number  of  the  Second  Series  (in  qnarto  form]  is 
devoted  to  geology  and  gives  a  paper  on  the  lime  algn  of  Japan 
and  China  by  a  Yabe. 

14.  Bibtiotheca  Zoologica  II.  Veruichnisi  der  Schri/ten  aber 
Zoologie  welche  in  den  periodtschcn  Werken  enthalten  tind  vom 
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JfUtre  1861-1880  gdbttandig  ertchienen  sind;  bearbeitet  von 
Dr.  O.  Tasubbkbebg.  Kennsebote  IJeferuiig.  Leipzig,  1913 
(Wilhelm  Engelmann). — This  nineteentb  part  of  the  coroprehen- 
sive  work  edited  by  Dr.  TaecbeDberg  (earlier  noticed  in  this 
Joamal)  inclndeB  signatares  731-744  and  pages  5801-5992.  It 
completes  the  first  half  of  volume  eeven  of  tbe  entire  work  and  is 
largely  devoted  to  the  titles  of  works  dealing  with  natural  his- 
tory travels  in  different  lands.  ' 

15.  Atlaa  de  la  Mep&blica  de  Chile. — A  valuable  map  of  Chile 
with  tbe  above  title  on  its  cover,  but  named  "  Mapa  escolar  de 
Chile  "  on  one  of  its  pages,  has  been  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Chief  Engineer  Jose  G.  del  Fnenzalida  and  published  on 
the  scale  of  1:1,500,000  in  a  series  of  nine  sheets  in  ten 
or  more  tints  (six  shades  for  land  altitudes,  and  five  for  sea 
depths)  by  Justus  Perthes  of  Gotha  in  1911.  A  series  of  twelve 
cross  profiles  on  a  horizontal  scale  of  1:1,000,000,  with  tenfold 
vertical  exaggeration,  give  effective  presentation  of  the  relief. 
The  contrasts  between  the  desert  basins  of  the  north,  tbe  popnlous 
agricultural  valleys  of  the  middle  section,  and  tbe  glaciers,  lakes 
and  fiords  of  the  far  south  are  well  brought  forth.  w.  m.  d. 

16.  TAe  Prehittoric  Period  in  SotitA  Africa;  by  J.  P.  John- 
son. Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  a  Map.  115 
pages.  London  and  New  York,  1912  (Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.). — In  his  preface  the  author  frankly  acknowledges  that  the 
new  edition  contains  very  little  new  material  except  the  chapter 
on  Coast  Middens,  made  possible  by  Dr.  Peringuey's  publication 
of  specimens  in  the  Capetown  Museum  ;  and  Appendix  I :  The 
Sequence  of  Stone  Implements  in  the  Jrf>wer  Thames  Valley,  by 
A.  S.  Kennard.  For  a  review  of  the  first  edition,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  this  Journal,  xxsi,  578,  1911. 

Middens  occur  from  Walfisch  Bay  on  the  west  to  Delagoa  on 
tbe  east.  Small  stone  flakes  like  those  from  the  inland  sites  are 
found  in  the  middens  ;  finished  implements  are  rare.  The  debris 
from  tbe  caves  along  the  coast  is  similarto  that  from  the  middens. 
Burials  in  the  middens  and  caves  are  of  the  same  type  :  Doubled 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  tbe  hands  and  knees  near  the  chin. 
Ostrich  eggshell  beads  are  the  usual  accompaniment  and  flat  stones 
tie  directly  on  the  skeletons.  In  the  Coldstream  Cave  three 
stones  were  found  on  which  drawings  were  executed  in  black. 
On  one  of  these  the  four  drawings  represent  human  beings  with 
prominent  calves  and  bnttocks.  As  for  tbe  sequence  of  stone 
implements  in  the  lower  Thames  valley,  Mr.  Kennard  believes  in 
the  human  origin  of  some  of  the  eoliths  from  the  Kent  Plateau. 
The  later  horizons  include  :  Proto-Chellean,  Chellean,  Acbeulian, 
Mousterian,  (?)  Magdalenian,  neolithic,  bronze,  and  iron. 

G.  G.  MACCUKDT. 

17.  The  Origin  and  Nature  of  Life  ;  by  Benjamin  Moobb. 
Pp.  256,  12mo.  New  York  (Henry  Holt  and  Company)  and 
London  (Williams  and  Norgatc).  Home  University  Library  of 
Modem  Knowledge,  No.  63, — The  magnitude  of  the  subject  and 
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the  Hize  of  this  volome  are  hardly  in  accordance,  but  there  is 
moch  to  interest  the  general  reader  and  be  may  well  be  prompted 
to  extend  his  Btndiei  farther.  In  the  first  eight  chapters,  in  the 
words  of  the  anthor,  "  a  continnoua  process  of  evolution  has  been 
traced  from  the  electron  to  the  atom,  from  the  atom  to  the  mole- 
cule, from  the  molecule  to  the  colloid  and  so  on  to  the  confines 
of  the  organic  world."  The  concluding  chapters  discass  "the 
living  organism  at  work  "  and  "  the  oyolio  activities  of  life." 

Obituaby. 

Oscar  Daita  Ali.es,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  and 
Metallurgy  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  from  1671  to'ieS7, 
died  at  his  home  in  Ashford,  Washington,  Febmary  19tb,  1913, 
at  the  age  of  77  years.  He  was  bom  at  Hebron,  Maine,  was 
graduated  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  1661,  and 
received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Yale  in  1671.  When  obliged 
to  retire  fr<&i  his  professional  work  on  account  of  ill  health,  he 
took  up  his  residence  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ranier.  His  wife  and 
three  sons  survive  him. 

Professor  Allen  was  distinguished  for  his  profound  and  wide 
learning,  as  a  chemist,  a  mineralogist,  a  botanist,  and  a  linguist. 
Early  in  his  sciontific  career  he  extraoted  a  large  quantity  of 
ciesium  from  the  lepidolite  of  his  native  region,  and  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  late  Professor  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  he  greatly 
advanced  the  knowledge  of  this  recently  discovered  element,  and 
made  the  first  accurate  determination  of  its  atomio  weight.  He 
edited  an  American  edition  of  Freseniua's  Quantitative  Analysis, 
and  modernised  its  nomenclature. 

In  mineralogy  he  took  much  interest ;  he  made  a  notable  min- 
eral collection,  and  investigated  the  composiUon  of  a  number  of 
minerals,  being  particularly  interested  in  those  of  rare  or  complex 
character. 

He  was  an  admirable  teacher,  arouung  much  enthusiasm  in  his 
students,  and  thus  was  instrumental  in  the  development  of  a 
number  of  prominent  chemists  and  metallurgists.  He  was  also 
an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  carried  his  studies  in  this  line  to 
some  of  the  lower  orders  of  plants.  After  his  retirement  he  was 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  carry  on  important  botanical  work  in  a 
new  region.  Further,  he  took  great  interest  in  langua^s,  and 
was  accustomed  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  foreigners  in  order 
to  get  instruction  in  their  tongues,  some  of  which  were  obsonre  ; 
in  Qerman  he  gained  much  proficiency  during  a  period  of  study 
at  the  Bergakademie  in  Freiberg.  His  memory  of  words  was 
remarkable,  and  he  was  fond  of  tracing  their  roots  through  vari- 
ous languages. 

Professor  Allen  was  much  admired  by  his  many  friends  for 
his  genial  and  kindly  personal  traits.  He  was  inclined  to  be 
retiring  and  unconventional.  He  once  said  that  he  liked  the 
motto  "  Eiae  quam  videri,"  and  it  seems  that  he  lived  according 
to  that  idea.  h.  u  wblu. 
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Akt.  XLVII. — lielationshij)  between  Terrestrial  Gravity  and 
Observed  Earth- Movements  of  Eastern  America  ;  by  J.  W. 
Spencer.* 

Contents. 
iDtrodnction. 

Sabmarine  Valleys  and  Cafionn  indeatiug  the  Border  of  the  Cootineiit. 
Belationsbip  of  observed  E^th  Moveinenta  and  Intensity  of  Gravity  in 

Eastern  Araericn. 
Relationship  of  Terrestrial  Gravity  to  the  Deformed  Beaebes  and  Bock- 
Barrier  to  Lake  Ontario. 
DeQciency  of  Gravity  in  the  Hndson-Champlain  Valley. 
Fallacy  of   Post-Gtacial  Deformation  being  dne  to  the  Melting  of  Ice- 
caps, shown  in  the  Anomalies  of  Gravity. 
On  the  canse  of  cbanRes  of  Level  and  Deformation. 
Sammary  and  resulia. 

Introduction. 
This  paper  lias  been  suggested  by  tbe  remarkable  charts  of 
Mr.  William  Bowie,  delineating  the  results  of  gravity  investi- 
gation8,t  for  at  once  I  recognized  in  their  anomalies  a  relation- 
ship to  the  later  earth-movements,  which  have  long  been 
special  subjects  of  my  own  studies.  These  determinations  of 
terrestrial  gravity  tlirow  a  wonderful  amount  of  additional 
light  on  at  least  three  problems : — I,  The  changes  of  level  of 
land  and  sea,  as  proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  submarine 
cations  and  valleys  indenting  the  border  of  the  Continent ;  2, 
the  post-glacial  deformation  measured  on  the  deserted  beaches 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  cause  of  the  rocky  barrier  which 
partly  obstructs  the  Ontario  basin ;  and  3,  the  fallacy  of 
attributing  the  post-GIacial  deformation  of  the  lake  regions  to 
melting  of  the  glaciers.  This  mere  statement  shows  the  great 
value  of  knowing  the  intensity  of  gravity  in  studying  the  final 
•  Head  before  Phil,  Soe.  Wash..  D.  C.  May  10,  1912. 

(  "  Effects  of  Topography  and  Isostatic  Compensation  npon  the  Intensity 
of  Gravity."  by  Wm.  Bowie  ;  Special  Pub.  No.  13  (2d  paper),  U.  S.  C.  &  Q, 
Survey,  1913. 
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evolution  of  our  physiography  whether  geographical  or  geo- 
logical. 

With  additional  data  obtained  at  intermediate  points,  the 
contours  of  anomalies  of  gravity  will  be  eomewhat  modified. 
The  points  for  new  determinations  which  promise  the  greatest 
resalts  would  seem  to  be  along  the  lines  of  greatest  tilting 
rneaenred  in  the  raised  beaches,  and  others  crossing  the 
mountains  and  extending  to  the  coast;  also  along  otlier  lines 
prolonged  northward  to  beyond  the  Canadian  highlands. 

Submarine  Valleys  and  Cations  Indenting  the  Border  of  the 
Continent. 

Having  made  extensive  studies  of  these  features,*  and  also 
published  a  recent  summary  of  them  in  Hull's  *'SuboceaDic 
Physiography  of  the  North  Atlantic,''  which  is  a  monograph  in 
atlas  form.t  only  a  general  reference  need  here  be  made  to 
them.  The  submarine  caflon  of  the  Hudson  is  the  one  most 
completely  surveyed.  It  has  a  length  of  fifty  miles  and  has 
been  found  to  reach  a  depth  of  over  7,OCM3  feet  below  sea  level. 
The  winding  trench  itself  has  a  depth  in  one  locality  of  1,000 
feet.     It  is  also  characterized  by  a  succession  of  steps. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  has  a  depth  of  over  1000  feet  where 
the  estuary  widens  out  into  the  Guff,  through  which  extends  a 
broad  valley  (to  a  depth  of  2000  feet,  with  high  banks) 
reaching  to  the  border  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  which  is 
here  incised  by  a  canon  to  an  undetermined  depth,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Hudson.  Like  features  occur  off  the  Gulf  of 
Maine,  beyond  Chesapeake  Bay,  between  Florida  and  the 
Bahamas,  and  in  extensions  of  the  Mississippi  and  probably  of 
all  other  rivers  entering  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

The  submarine  continental  slope  is  also  characterized  by 
platforms  or  terraces,  notably  between  2400  and  3000  feet. 

All  of  these  valleys  are  pure  topographic  forms  of  erosion 
in  plateau  regions.  They  are  not  of  exceptional  occurrence, 
but  have  already  been  noticed  in  scores  if  not  hundreds  of 
instances.  There  is  no  other  geological  or  geographical  explana- 
tion of  their  origin,  supported  by  any  evideuce,  than  that  they 
were  formed  by  stream  erosion  at  a  time  when  the  land  was  at 
a  higher  level,  or  the  sea  lower  tlian  now. 

Such  changes  of  level  in  modern  geological  times  seem  stag- 

fering  to  those  who  ignore  these  great  features,  or,  as  I  have 
eardit  said,  that  such  an  explanation  is  discredited  by  the 
studies  of  Prof.  John  F,  Hayford,  relating  to  isostasy,  in  show- 
ing that  the  continent  is  now  nearly  balanced  in  its  relation  to 
ocean  areas.     But  Hayford  saysi  "There  is  abundant  geologi- 
*  Th^se  have  appeared  in  the  Bnll,  Gaol.  Sac.  Am.,  this  Jonnwl,  etc. 
f  Pablished  b.v  Edvrard  Staofuril,  No.  11  Long  Acre,  Loudou,  W.  C,  1911 
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Ano>iAi.iEB  OF  Tbaristrial  Ghavitt  (after  Bowie). 

Shaded  area  represeiits  excess  (  +  )  and  nnahaded  deficiency  {  —  )  Id  inten- 
sity—both ralcolated  in  terms  of  thicknesi  of  rock-«traUi  in  feet,  as  given  ini 
ftgnres  on  map.  '  C 

Ehhata  on  map;  At  New  Orleans  read  -430;  at  Beaufort  -700'  ;  at 
Durham  +  la  place  of  — , 
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cal  evidence  that  within  the  interval  covered  by  the  geologic 
record,  many  thouBands  of  feet  of  material  liave  been  eroded 
.  .  .  and  deposited  in  other  parte,  that  chaD(^  of  elevatioti  of 
tlie  surface,  amounting  to  thousandE  of  feet,  have  been  pro- 
duced in  tliiB  and  other  ways,  and  that  these  changee  have  con- 
tinned  to  take  place  in  recent  times."*  Let  ns  examine  some 
of  the  anomalies  of  gravity  in  their  relationship  to  the  theory 
of  ehani^es  of  land  ia  late  geological  days,  of  which  we  have 
found  so  much  evidence  in  tlie  submarine  valleys  indenting  the 
border  of  the  continental  maee. 

Relalionskip  of  the  observed  Earth-moaementa  and  Intensity  of 
Gravity  in  Eastern  America. 

Preliminary  studies  of  the  recent  terrestrial  deformation  in 
the  Appalachian  belt  indicate  tliat  there  is  an  increasing  rise 
from  zero  at  Washington  to  three  feet  per  mile,  or  possibly 
five  feet  or  more,  in  proceeding  up  tlie  Potomac  valley. 
Southeast  of  the  city  there  is  depression  to  the  moutli  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  where  the  original  x-alley  is  deeply  buried  by 
the  sands  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  On  following  up  the 
Susquehanna  valley,  I  have  not  so  far  found  a  greater  deforma- 
tion indicated  than  three  feet  per  mile.  In  Georgia  there  is 
the  same  evidence  of  tilting  in  recent  times,  with  a  rise  towards 
the  mountain  zone  and  a  sinking  towards  the  sea.  Tlie 
intensity  of  gravity  at  Washington,  according  to  Bowie,+ 
shows  an  excesp  of  weight  equivalent  to  about  1255  feet  of 
rock,  while  at  Virginia  Beach,  150  miles  distant  on  the  coast, 
a  deficiency  of  weight  occurs  equal  to  1600  feet  of  rock 
Thus,  if  the  whole  region  had  been  equally  heavy,  the  differ- 
ence of  weight  would  represent  a  subsidence  of  2855  feet. 

The  physiography  of  the  region  presents  nimsual  features, 
in  that  the  coast  at  Cape  Hatteras  is  situated  only  a  few  mOe^ 
from  the  border  of  the  continental  shelf,  an  entirely  different 
condition  from  that  of  any  other  point  along  the  coast.  Also. 
beneath  the  sea,  a  very  large  and  deep  embayment  in  the  con- 
tinental slope  occurs  in  front  of  Chesapeake  Bay  (with  the 
valley  of  which  it  was  doubtless  connected),  similar  to  the  fea- 
tures about  the  cafion  of  the  Hudson.  It  has  appeared  to  me 
that  the  coastal  plain  of  the  region  about  Cape  Hatteras  has 
been  built  out  upon  the  continental  shelf  by  the  materials 
brought  from  the  mountain  zone  behind,  and  in  support  of  this 

•Soieoce,  vol.  iiiiii,  p.  3,  IBll. 

\  Id  tbiH  paper  onlj  the  New  Method  (Ha];ford>  anomalieH  of  gravity  are 
considered.  They  are  shown  on  Chart  No.  2,  Rpec.  Pnb.  No.  13,  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  According  to  Bowie,  '003  dyne  (nnic  of  force)  increaae 
in  gravity  may  be  asenined,  as  a  working;  hypothesia,  to  be  caused  by  a  disk 
of  rock  of  Bverai;e  deniiity  (of  267),  of  indefinite  horiEontal  extent  and  100 
feet  in  thickness,     lb.,  p.  33. 
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view  there  is  a  deficiency  of  weight,  extending  inland,  which 
amounts  to  436  feet  at  Charlottesville,  Va.  The  reduced 
gravity  in  proceeding  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  (where 
it  is  minus  365  feet  of  rock)  might  be  expected,  owing  to  the 
long  denudation  of  the  Susquehanna-Chesapeake  valley. 

In  the  Great  Lakes  region  I  find  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
recent  deformation  is  observed  in  passing  from  the  zones  of 
the  less  rigid  rocks  tootliers  more  so. 

Other  examples  of  great  variation  of  gravity,  amounting  to 
11)00  feet  of  rock,  appear  between  Durham  and  Beaufort, 
N.  C,  and  1200  feet  between  McCorraack  and  Charleston, 
S.  C,  but  this  latter  reduced  difference  might  be  expected,  as 
Charleston  is  situated  much  farther  from  the  border  of  tlie 
continental  shelf  than  the  other  points  mentioned. 

The  anomalous  intensity  of  gravity  in  Florida,  especially  in 
the  southeast  part  of  the  state,  is  of  very  great  interest.  It  is 
overweighted  to  even  600  feet,  like  the  mountHin  zone  to  the 
northward,  in  place  of  being  underloaded  as  on  the  coastal 
plain  of  the  Carolinas.  The  Bahamas  are,  manifestly,  the  re- 
mains of  a  great  dissected  coastal  plain  in  front  of  Cuba,  and 
now  tlie  gravity  determinations  indicate  that  the  islands  and 
coastal  plains  were  situated  in  front  of  Florida,  which  was  a 
backbone  (although  now  plains),  in  place  of  their  extension 
westward  over  the  peninsula.  Thus  tnis  anomaly  further  dem- 
onstrates the  former  continental  connection  of  the  West  Indian 
island  niasses. 

The  intensity  of  gravity  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  shows 
underloading,  as  is  the  case  along  the  Atlantic  border.  But 
it  is  surprising  that  at  New  Orleans  there  is  a  deficiency  of  430 
feet,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  load  of  mud  being  constantly 
carried  into  the  Gulf,  Borings  at  New  Orleans  show  that  the 
bottom  of  the  old  valley  is  not  reached  at  1000  feet.  Prof.  ti. 
D.  Harris  has  found  that  several  deep  valleys  have  been  cut 
through  the  old  Tertiary  strata  in  Louisiana,  to  the  west. 
These  have  since  been  refilled  with  deposits  containing  only 
living  species  of  shells  to  depths  of  2,300  feet,  thus  showing  a 
recent  subsidence  to  this  amount,  which  he  thinks  should  reach 
3,000  feet  at  the  Mississippi.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the 
refilling  of  the  valley  does  partly  account  for  the  redaction  of 
a  greater  deficiency  of  gravity,  as  seen  at  Wilmer,  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  northeast,  where  it  is  1,465  feet  too  light. 

The  excess  of  pressure  at  Fliiladelpliia  is  equal  to  735  feet 
of  rock,  bnt  this  zone  is  replaced  at  Princeton  by  one  of  defi- 
ciency (635  feet).  At  New  York  overloading  occurs  to  Si'O 
feet,  but  the  district  on  land  of  excessive  weiglit  is  sinali,  as  if 
tlie  zone  extended  out  on  the  continental  shelf.  It  reappears 
at  Boston,  while  Maine  seems  to  be  under  weighted,  but  this 
region  must  be  connected  with  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 
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Two  other  areaa  of  anomalies  may  here  be  mentioned  as  beinj; 
of  relative  importance  in  a  later  part  of  this  paper.  At  Olym- 
pift,  Washington,  a  email  district  is  overloadea  by  1,100  feet, 
while  fifty  miles  away,  at  Seattle,  the  deficiency  of  gravity 
equals  3,100  feet  of  rock,  or  a  total  difference  of  4,2(K)  feet. 
The  narrow  coastal  plain  alonj;  the  Pacific  coast  is  deeply  in- 
cised witli  caQons  as  on  the  east  coast.  St.  Paul  is  in  an  area 
of  more  than  400  miles  in  diameter,  where  the  overloadioK 
increases  to  1,965  feet,  but  this  is  in  the  interior  of  tlie  conti- 
nent, yet  ontside  this  area  underloading  occurs  over  great  areas. 

RelatioruAip  of  Terrestrial  Gravity  to  the  Deformed  Beaehet 
and  Rock-barrier  of  Lake  Ontario. 
The  abandoned  shorelines  al)ont  the  Great  Lakes  are  found 
to  have  been  raised  from  zero  to  six  feet  per  mile  in  proceed- 
ing towards  the  northeast  and  north.  Tlie  investigation  of 
terrestrial  gravity  throws  the  first  direct  evidence  as  to  the 
canse  of  the  deformation. 

The  most  important  of  the  old  shore-lines  for  determininj; 
the  recent  earth-mo vemente  are;  (1)  the  Iroquois  Beach  (of 
the  Ontario  Basin),*  (2)  the  Forest  Beach  of  the  former  Lake 
Warren  (when  the  watei-s  of  the  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario 
basins  were  united  at  the  same  level),  and  (3)  the  Algonquin 
Beach  of  Lake  Algonquin  (Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Supe- 
rior united  into  one  body  of  water),  with  its  outlet  eastward,  in 
place  of  by  the  Detroit  and  Niagara  Rivers.f 

The  present  deformation  of  the  Forest  Beach,  between 
Cleveland  and  Font  Hill  (12  miles  west  of  Niagara  Falls)  is 
120  feet.  This  maj'  be  correlated  with  that  of  the  Iroquois 
Beach,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  Here  it  is  363  feet  aiJOve 
sea-level,  but  rises  to  637  feet,  at 'a  point  130  miles  distant,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  lake,J  near  whicli  it  becomes  lost,  as 
if  ot>structed  by  a  glacial  dam.  Following  the  beach  around 
the  southern  and  eastern  margins  of  the  lake,  I  found  that  its 
height  rose  to  730  feet,  near  Watertown.  This  deformation 
of  367  feet  was  instrumentally  measured.  Beyond,  the  old 
shore-line  was  most  difficult  to  follow,  owing  to  the  more  rng- 
ged  character  of  the  country,  but  as  located  at  ParishTille,§  nine 

*  This  beacli  was  tint  daacrib^d  bj  the  writer  it 
Phil.  Soc.  Washiiifftoa,  AbsCract  fn  Science  (188S) 
TraDB.  Kojftl  aoc.  Canada,  vol.  vii,  See.  iv,  pp.  131-132,  1889. 
vol.  il,  18J0. 

f  The  discovery  of  Lilies  Wairen  and  Algonqnin.  hj  the  writ«r,  woa  an- 
DOQiiced  at  the  Clevt^land  meeting.  Am.  Asaoc.  Adv.  Sc..  1868,  with  abatnet 
in  the  Proceedings,  vol.  ixivii.  pp.  18T-19B.  I8P9  ;  (bis  JoutdhI,  vol.  xll. 
pp.  13-31,202-211,  18U1.  See  "  Falls  of  Niagara,"  by  J.  W.  Spencer,  Oeol. 
Surv.  Can.,  1907. 

JThisJoarnai,  vol.  il.  pp.  448-451,  1890. 

^  By  FaircMld,  and  aulMequeDtly  by  the  writer. 
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miles  Bontheaet  of  Potsdam,  it  is  about  903  feet  above  sea-level. 
Conseqnentlj  the  post-glacial  tiltine  is  540  feet,  occurring 
mostly  about  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  and  beyond.  This  de- 
formation has  raised  a  rocky  barrier  across  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley  under  a  drift  covermg,  which  is  deep  in  the  buried 
channel.  The  obstruction  to  the  Ontario  basin  extends  to 
Montreal,  where  the  last  rapids  are  located.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther impediment  to  the  river  below  this  point.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  uppermost  rapid  the  maximum  warping  is  computed 
to  be  750  feet.  If  the  tilting  be  carried  back  to  Cleveland  the 
measured  rise  thence  to  the  vicinity  of  Potsdam  is  found  to 
reach  660  feet.  The  penduluni  measurements  have  been  made 
at  these  points. 

From  the  map  of  this  new  chapter  in  geodesy  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Bowie,  the  excess  of  weight  at  Potsdam*  represents  an  over- 
loading of  700  feet  of  rock  (corrections  for  elevation  above  the 
sea  having  been  made  in  gravity  reduction).  The  probable  error 
of  each  station  is  about  100  feet.  At  Cleveland  the  nnderload- 
ing  is  equal  to  100  feet  of  rock.  These  total  800  feet.  Is  the 
closeness  of  these  figures  a  coincidence  or  a  conlirmatioQ  of 
both  methods )     Perhaps  both. 

East  of  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River  (at  Wilson)  a  defi- 
ciency of  gravity  occurs  equal  to  335  feet  of  rock.  This 
increases  the  differences  in  the  two  measurements  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  bulge,  part  of  which  may  be  in  the  figures,  or  be 
due  to  earlier  deformation  not  recorded  in  the  beaches,  or  per- 
haps to  the  denudation  in  the  Ontario  valley,  before  or  during 
the  earlier  Glacial  period.  The  underloading  is  also  shown 
at  Ithaca,  situated  on  the  highlands,  where  it  is  equal  to  765 
feet  of  rocks  removed. 

The  underweighting  in  the  Finger  Lake  region  suggests  a 
greater  deformation  than  is  found  in  the  beaches  of  later  date, 
thus  further  explaining  the  great  depth  of  their  pre-glacial 
channels,  and  discrediting  the  hypothesis  of  their  glacial  origin. 

All  of  the  anomalies  of  gravity  limit  the  overloading  to  the 
Saint  Lawrence  bulge  of  northern  New  York,  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  state  (except  New  York  City),  Pennevlvania  to  near 
its  southern  boundary,  and  most  of  Ohio,  are  underloaded.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  bulge  the  excess  of  gravity  is  reduced 
to  30  feet  of  rock  at  North  Hero,  on  the  peninsula  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  beyond,  to  the  northern  point 
of  Maine,  this  region  south  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  is  supposed 
to  be  underloaded.  This  corresponds  with  the  absence  of 
rocky  barriers  across  the  river  below  Montreal. 

•  The  excess  observed  here  leems  to  be  independent  o(  the  density  of  the 
rocks,  for  at  Lake  PIncid,  among  crystalline  rocks,  to  the  south,  it  is  only 
-H  300  feet.  The  defldencj  of  1.600  feet  at  Virginia  Beach  is  notdnslotbe 
lighter  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata,  which  are  probably  abont  S,SOO  feet 
thick  over  crystallines,  as  this  is  their  thickness  at  Norfolk,  a  few  miles  away. 
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Thus,  I  Sud  a  remarkable  ajzreeinent  between  the  reenltfi  of 
my  own  phyeiographic  reeearclies  and  the  ^ophysical  iuvesti- 
^atione  of  Hajford  and  Bi>wie,  fo  that  no  other  explaDHtion  of 
the  deformation  of  our  great  drainage  seeing  (wssible.  than  that 
the  tilting  is  doe,  either  to  an  excess  of  matter,  squeezed  in  ai 
a  considerable  depth  (thus  raising  the  land  as  appears  in  the 
deformed  shore-iines),  or  to  a  differential  sinking  of  a  great 
elevated  area  increasing  in  rate,  on  receding  from  the  zone  of 
more  rigid  rocks,  which  last  hypothesis  1  have  been  approach- 
ing for  some  time,  and  here  propose.  The  surface  effects 
would  be  the  same  in  Wth  cases.  This  problem  will  n^jaire 
another  chapter. 

As  no  gmvity  determinations  have  been  made  in  Canada, 
one  must  depend  alone  on  the  physiographic  investigations. 
By  these  I  have  shown  that  the  focns  of  maximum  post-GIaciat 
elevation  is  located  alnrnt  300  miles  north  of  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Ontario  (near  latitude  49°  N.,  longitnde  76°  W.)  or  adjacent 
to  the  axis  ot  the  most  southern  lobe  of  the  Lanrentian  High- 
lands.* It  is  most  desirable  that  a  line  of  gravity  stations 
should  be  extended  to  this  point.  I  should  expect  to  find  an 
excess  to  the  mountain  axis,  but  this  overloading  is  hardly 
likely  to  extend  to  Hndson  Bay. 

From  Lake  Superior  and  the  states  to  the  west,  it  would 
almost  seem  that  tne  excess  of  gravity  should  he  found  througli- 
out  the  country  all  the  way  to  the  Laurentian  belt  of  north- 
western Canada. 

D^ciency  of  Gravity  and  the  Hiidton-  Champlam  ValUy. 

The  northeastern  extension  of  the  Delaware  Valley,  l>etweeii 
the  mountain  ridges,  joins  that  of  the  Hudson  at  Kingston, 
and  appears  to  have  once  belonged  to  the  same  drainage  sys- 
tem flowing  northward.  But  the  flattening  uut  of  the  post- 
Glavial  rise  (three  feet,  as  fonnd  in  the  terraces  by  Wood- 
worth)  would  not  completely  explain  the  deep  trench 
(750+  feet)  in  hard  crystalline  rocks  at  the  aqneduct  tunnel  of 
Storm  King,  four  miles  north  of  WesijKjint. 

The  anomalies  of  gravity  may  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  Albanv  the  deticiency  is  eqaal  to  tlie  weight  of 
1,435  feet  of  rock,  as  if  the  region  had  sunk  1,465  feet  below 
that  of  North  Hero,  IWO  miles  to  the  north.  Woodwortli 
shows  a  deformation  of  050  feetf  between  these  points,  or 
about  half  of  tlie  gravity  anomaly,  with  the  depression  south- 
ward. May  not  there  have  been  additional  deformation  of  the 
difference  in  amount  before  or  during  some  stage  of  the  Gla- 

■  Trans.   Rojal  Soc.  Cftuada,   !88S,  cil«(l  befoM.     Also  Jonr.  Oeol.,  rol. 
xu.  pp.  57-60,  1011.     Bull.  Geol.  Soe.  Am.,  vol.  iiiv,  1913. 
t  m-port  N.  Y.  State  Mnseom,  Ball.  t<4.  clisrt  opp.  p.  326.  1B05. 
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eial  epoch  ?  Or  is  the  difference  in  gravity  principally  due  to 
transference  of  materials  within  the  eartli'B  cruet  i  In  part, 
at  leaet,  I  should  be  inclined  to  the  liypotlieais  of  an  earlier  as 
well  as  the  post-Glacia)  deformation. 

The  anomalies  of  gravity  open  up  a  new  field  for  investi- 
gating the  origin  of  rock  basins  in  glaciated  regions,  as  the 
product  of  erosion  during  several  Glacial,  interglacial  and 
earlier  periods;  where  the  manner  of  the  supposed  ice  erosion 
is  unexplained.  Not  much  assiBtance  along  these  linee  can  be 
derived  from  Europe,  nntil  the  gravity  stations  there  are 
reduced  by  the  Hayford  method.  Finaily,  Hayford  has  indi- 
cated how  a  region  may  sink  as  well  as  rise  in  regions  of  ero- 
sion, thus  becoming  areas  of  deposition,*  all  in  conformity 
with  physical  laws. 

7%e    FitUact/   of  Puet- Glacial   Deformation   being  due    to   the 
lUetting  of  Ice  caps  shown  in  the  AnoinaHea  of  Gravity. 

The  excess  of  gravity  at  PotsJam,  N,  Y.,  is  equal  to  the 
freight  of  about  2,000  feet  of  ice.  Any  resilience  of  the 
earth's  crust  due  to  the  melting  of  the  glaciers  should  not 
raise  the  mass  above  normal  gravity,  as  is  here  found.  Other 
examples  of  anomalies  may  be  given  in  terms  ot*  ice. 

The  excess  of  matter  at  Potsdam  over  tliat  at  Albany,  130 
miles  distant,  is  equivalent  to  6,000  feet  of  ice.  Both  places 
are  in  the  same  glaciated  area,  which  is  now  everywhere  in 
New  York  state  underloaded,  except  in  the  northern  part  and 
near  New  York  City. 

St,  Paul  is  the  center  of  an  area  of  excessive  gravity,  more 
than  400  miles  in  diameter.  In  the  vicinity  of  that  place  it  is 
now  overweighted  by  the  equivalent  of  over  5,400  feet  of  ice. 
This  region  was  also  covered  with  glaciers  in  former  times. 
Beyond  the  limit  of  the  glaciated  surfaces,  as  between  "Wash- 
ington and  Vii^inia  Beach,  150  miles  apart,  the  difference  of 
gravity  is  equal  to  a  thickness  of  8,200  feet  of  ice.  The 
former  locality  is  overweighted  while  the  latter  is  under- 
loaded. Again  a  deficiency  of  4,200  feet  in  terms  of  ice  is 
seen  in  Alabama,  far  south  of  glacial  action. 

The  extraordinary  example  of  diffei-ential  gravity  mentioned 
as  occnrring  between  OJympia  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  equiva- 
lent to  no  less  than  a  load  of  11,000  feet  of  ice. 

Lastly,  reference  may  again  be  made  to  the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  sediments  carried  down  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  but  these 
have  not  yet  balanced  the  underloading  near  its  mouth,  while 
in  contrast  the  country  about  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  Eiver, 
which  carries  no  load,  is  overweighted. 

These  illustrations  show  great  terrestrial  rigidity,  maintained 
"Siience,  vol.  jiiUi,  p.  6,  1811. 
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for  a  long  period,  over  large  areas  (lesB  than  continental)  of 
both  excess  and  deficiency  oi  gravity',  and  over  those  glaciated 
and  not.*  The  variationa  of  load  given  are  quite  equal  to  the 
weight  of  former  glaciers,  yet  without  a  subsequent  readjost- 
ment  to  isostatic  conditions,  since  the  disappearance  of  the  ice 
caps. 

Before  studying  the  eSects  of  gravity,  I  had  commenced 
investigations,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  recent 
deformation  of  the  mountain  zone,  south  of  the  glaciated 
areas,  for  comparison  with  that  of  tlie  lake  district.  The«j 
are  now  less  important,  in  this  counection,  since  the  discoverv 
of  the  remarkable  anomalies  of  gravity,  as  fonnd  by  Hayford 
aud  Bowie,  in  the  investigations  of  tlie  U.  S.  Coast  and  (reo- 
detic  Survey,  under  the  dii-ectiou  of  Superintendent  O.  H. 
Tittmann. 

These  studies  confirm  the  physiographic  evidence  of  defor- 
mation, based  upon  the  drain^e  features  both  pre-Glacial  and 
post-Glacial, 

On  the  Causes  of  the  Changes  ofLeml. 

Hitherto,  I  have  suggested  no  hypotliesis  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  late  continental  elevation  and  subsequent  depression,  which 
first  enabled  the  rains,  streams  and  rivers  to  excavate  the  deep 
valleys  and  cafloue  along  the  border  of  the  continental  maae, 
and  tlien  submerge  the  frontal  plateaus,  slopes  and  valleys. 
It  has  lately  been  urged  on  me  by  one  of  the  most  learned 
investigators  of  Europe,  Sir  John  Murray,  that  my  task  does 
not  end  with  the  description  of  the  phenomena  themselves 
without  trying  to  find  their  relationship  to  the  final  canses. 
This  problem  is  su  etupendons  that  I  slionld  not  have  dared  to 
announce  a  working  hypotliesia  had  not  the  anomalies  of 
gravity  been  found  coinciding  with  my  own  investigations  in 
tlie  physiographic  deformities,  since  extended  and  confirmed 
by  Taylor,  Leverotl,  Goldthwait,  Fairchild,  Coleman. 

My  hypothesis  of  the  primary  causes  of  the  great  changes 
of  level  on  land  and  sea  is  tliat  they  are  due  in  some  way  to 
differential  contraction  under  the  ocean  and  land  areas,  althongh 
very  little  is  known  of  the  physics  of  the  earth.  This  is  not  a 
new  idea,  and  has  been  expressed  in  one  form  or  another.  For 
geological  purposes  it  seems  to  answer  best.  Under  it  the 
*  Tba  eicsBs  and  deficiency  of  materials,  even  at  St.  Paul  and  Seattle,  are 
Bwall  compared  with  the  monntain  and  plateaa  tuaBses  Bowie  states  that 
the  gravitj  determination g  indicate  that  the  average  eioeae  \tt  deficiency  at 
the  stations  of  observation  is  about  680  ft.,  while  (he  averase  elevation  of 
the  United  States  is  about  S,5U0  feet  ;  ho  that  the  cnut  is  in  »iproii- 
mate  eqnilibrinm  for  the  conntry  as  a  whole,  at  the  present  time.  *  Bnt  the 
ocean  is  near  its  highest  level,  so  far  as  the  coasts  are  concerned,  while 
formerly  it  was  much  lower,    (Spencer.) 
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conrinente  should  be  raised  (perhaps  for  relatively  short 
periods)  with  tlie  formation  of  caQons  along  their  borders, 
ancb  as  actually  occur,  and  subsequently  subside  to  renewed 
isostatic  conditions.  Houutain-making  movements,  block  and 
other  faulting,  subsidence  of  deep  basius,  transportation  of 
eroded  materials  (with  subsequent  ex|>ansion)  and  deposition 
are  secondary  features.  This  means  also  chanj^es  of  ocean 
level,  in  relationship  to  tlie  continental  border,  as  well  as 
deformation  on  the  land. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  announcement  of  any  explanation  of 
the  canse  of  the  deformation  of  the  lake  regions  other  than  a 
hypothetical  readjustment  after  the  removalof  the  ice,  which 
I  have  here  shown  to  be  nntenable  from  the  evidence  found 
in  the  variations  of  terrestrial  gravity,  as  well  ae  from  the 
physiographic  evolution  of  the  lake  regions  and  from  the 
occurrence  of  similar  tilting  in  the  Appalachian  belt,  south  of 
the  glaciated  region.  !My  hypotliesis  is  now  that  this  unequal 
warping  of  the  snrface,  without  thrusts,  results  from  differen- 
tial sinking  of  areas,  resting  on  foundations  of  unequal  rigidity, 
daring  epochs  of  subsidence  of  greater  regional,  or  perhap 
continental  extent,  to  which  the  deformed  areas  are  subordi- 
nate, with  snperficial  effects.  The  explanation  of  the  features 
of  defonnation  is  inseparable  from  the  investigations  of  the 
great  changes  of  level  found  in  the  submarine  valleys. 

Summary  of  DUcussion. 

The  submarine  valleys  or  caQous.  dissecting  the  platforms 
or  terraces  on  the  edge  of  the  continental  mass,  demonstrate 
great  sulisidence  of  the  land,  or  rise  of  the  ocean  level,  in  very 
late  geological  times.  Correspondingly,  almost  everywhere  a 
deficiency  of  gravity  characterizes  the  continental  border,  and 
often  extends  far  inland  among  the  mountains  themselves. 
South  of  Xew  York,  the  mountain  region  is  generally  over- 
weighted, but  bordered  on  Ijoth  sides  with  underweighted 
zones.  Even  Florida  shows  excess  of  matter,  as  in  the  moun- 
tain zone.  This  may  be  taken  as  additional  evidence  of  a  late 
union  of  the  West  Indies  with  the  continent. 

The  differential  gravity  between  the  Appalachian  zone  (at 
Washington)  and  the  coast  is  equivalent  to  2,855  feet  of  rock 
strata.  Thus  the  proof  of  recent  changes  of  level,  as  observed 
in  the  submarine  cailons,  is  supported  by  investigations  of  ter- 
restrial gravity,  to  at  least  the  extent  mentioned. 

The  deficiency  of  gravity  in  the  lower  Mississippi  region 
seems  very  remarkable,  when  the  river  has  been  carrymg  down 
its  enormous  load  for  so  long  a  time.  In  contrast,  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  River,  which  transports  scarcely  any  materials, 
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iB  in  a  district  of  overweighting  as  if  tlie  zone  extends  eeawani, 
while  New  England  appears  to  be  underloaded,  as  at  certain 
points. 

Between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Chatnplain,  a  terrestrial 
bnlge  occurs,  rising  to  660  feet  or  more,  and  forming  part  of 
the  barrier  to  tlie  Oniario  basin  (the  barrier  is  partly  dissected 
and  overlaid  by  drift).  I  have  measured  this  amount  of  tiltin<r 
in  the  abandoned  shore  lines. 

This  region  is  now  found  to  be  overloaded  to  the  equivalent 
of  700  feet  of  rocks,  while  the  country  to  tlie  east,  south  and 
west  is  almost  everywhere  underloaded.  Thus  the  anomalii>> 
of  gravity  confirm  the  results  derived  from  the  survey  of  the 
int  of  deformation. 


At  Ithaca  and  Albany  the  deficiency  of  weight  is  even 
greater  than  the  excess  in  the  St.  Lawrence  bulge. 

Ko  pendulum  measurements  have  been  made  iu  Canada,  l>nl 
there  is  little  doubt  that  excess  would  be  found  extending  to  the 
focus  of  post-Glacial  elevation  located  in  the  Canadian  high- 
lands. 

The  St,  Lawrence  bulge  is  due  to  terrestrial  movements, 
which  have  occurred  mostly  in  post-Grlacial  days,  since  the 
birth  of  Niagara  Falls,  whether  due  to  squeezing  up  of 
materials  or  to  sinking  of  adjacent  regions,  which  everywhere 
to  the  south  are  now  underweighted. 

The  deficiency  of  gravity  at  Ithaca  and  Albany  suggest  that 
the  pre-Ulacia!  channels  in  these  regions  may  owe  part  of 
their  great  depth  to  slopes,  different  from  tiie  modern  ones, 
deformed  in  earlier  Glacial  and  inter-Glacial  e]>ochs. 

The  anomalies  of  gravity  siiow  that  the  St.  Lawrence  bulge 
is  now  overweighted  to  the  equivalent  of  2,000  feet  of  ice. 
above  the  normal,  or  to  6,000  feet  above  the  underloaded 
region  of  Albany.  At  St.  Paul  the  excess  of  gravity  equals 
5,400  feet  of  ice.  Both  loculitics  are  inside  the  glaciated  area. 
Elsewhere,  differential  loads  have  been  observed  equivalent  to 
even  7,500  and  11,000  feet  of  ice.  Tlie  anomalies  of  gravity, 
here  sliown,  confirm  tlie  fallacy  of  any  hypothesis  that  the 
post-Glacial  warping  described  is  due  to  the  melting  of  the  icL- 
slieets,  which  view  is  also  contrary  to  the  physiographic  devel- 
opment of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lake  regions. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  great  changes  of  level  liavt; 
occurred  sometime  since  the  beginning  of  the  Glacial  period, 
which,  I  believe,  may  have  been  extended  over  a  million  of 
yearsor  perhaps  much  more. 

The  cause  of  the  great  changes  of  level  of  land  and  sea  are 
believed  to  be  due,  primarily,  to  differential  contraction  of  the 
earth's  interior,  under  the  land  and  ocean  areas ;  that  recent 
deformation  of  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Appalachian 
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Monntains  is  subordinate  to  the  late  continental  subsidence, 
and  due  to  nneijnal  sinking  of  zones  resting  on  foundations  of 
unequal  rigidity. 

In  the  case  of  the  St.  Lawrence  region,  this  is  in  agreement 
witb  the  post-Glacial  changes  of  level.  In  other  localities  this 
is  not  so  apparent,  but  suggests  earlier  movements  that  we 
have  not  so  far  attempted  to  determine,  which  opens  a  new 
and  wide  field.  There  always  remain  the  possibilities  in  otiier 
localities  of  the  differences  being  due  to  masses  of  unequal 
density,  as  in  some  cases  have  been  shown  by  Bowie,  but  these 
can  be  correlated  in  part  with  the  pliysiographic  features.* 

This  paper  must  be  regarded  only  as  an  advanced  chapter, 
as  it  is  the  first  tliat  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  with 
only  hints  as  to  some  of  the  bearings  of  the  investigation.  It 
may  be  added  tliat  I  have  seen  for  tliree  years,  that  a  relation- 
ship exists  between  the  late  deformation  of  the  lake  region  and 
the  drowned  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  the  results  of  my 
researches  on  the  subject  are  not  yet  published.  Only  after 
studying  the  new  chapter  on  gravity  by  Ilayford  and  Bowie, 
which  is  epoch-making  in  the  science  of  physiography,  did  I 
find  that  the  earth-movements  of  the  lake  region,  without  lat- 
eral thrusts,  are  subordinate  to  the  greater  coutinentat  changes 
of  level,  and  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  oi-igin.  Tliis 
is  in  fulfillment  of  the  prediction  of  Prof,  J.  P.  Lesley,  twenty- 
tive  years  ago,  made  on  the  first  apjwarance  of  my  paper  on 
"  The  Iroquois  Beach  of  Lake  Ontario,"  when  he  wrote :  "  It  is 
a  page  in  the  new  history  ioaugurate<l  in  a  great  measnre  by 
youi-self,  and  involving  some  of  the  most  important  points 
.  ,  .  and  in  fact  mnst  throw  light  on  the  whole  subject  of 
elevation  and  subsidence  as  applicable  to  the  entire  areu  of  the 
United  States." 

Wsshinglon,  D,  C,  AprU,  1918. 

*  The  anomalies  of  gravity  noold  be  the  same  whether  there  has  been  an 
increase  or  dimiuntioa  of  matter  at  the  enrface  (depoaition  or  erosion)  or  a 
traniference  of  eoma  internal  terrestrial  mass  in  the  earth's  crasl,  adding 
to  or  rednciog  the  qaantity  at  varions  points. 
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Art.  XLVIII. — A  Review  of  Recent  Advances  in   South 
AfAcan  Vertebrate  Paleontology  ;  by  E.  Bbooh. 

BuRiMQ  the  yeare  li>ll  and  1912  a  greater  advance  has  been 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  Karroo  vertebrates  than  in  nnv 
previous  half  dozen  years.  In  part  this  lian  been  due  to  the 
visit  to  South  Africa  of  Dr.  D.  M.  S.  Watson  :  in  part  to  the 
ability  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Haughton  as  a  collector  and  preparator. 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  South  African  Museum ;  mi t  mainly 
has  it  been  due  to  the  industry  of  the  Kev.  I.  H.  "Whaits  of 
Beaufort  West,  and  of  the  veteran  collector  Mr.  Alf.  Brown 
of  Aliwal  North, 

In  almost  all  of  the  orders  and  suborders  our  knowledge  has 
greatly  increased,  Watson,  Haughton,  and  Whaits  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  so  much  new  Pareiasaurian  material  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  etructare  of  the  group  is  almost  complete. 
One  or  two  new  species  have  been  discovered  and  a  new  genus 
from  the  Upper  Permian  which  resembles  the  Russian  Pareia- 
saurs  more  closely  than  tbe  typical  African  forms. 

We  have  now  in  hand  entiicient  remains  of  the  Dinocephalia 
to  enable  us  to  publish  an  almost  complete  anatomical  account 
of  this  most  interesting  group.  Though  in  many  ways  con- 
siderably specialized  thtty  are  closely  related  to  the  American 
Pelycosaurs,  and  when  the  iigures  of  their  bones  are  published 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  at  once  be  i-ecognized  as  American 
types  modified  to  suit  other  conditions. 

In  the  Dromasaui'ia  we  now  know  the  hind  foot  to  be 
almost  typically  matumalian  with  a  large  tibiale  and  fibulare, 
a  small  centrale  situated  like  the  mammalian  navicular  and  -t^ 
distal  tarsals.  A  new  family  is  represented  by  a  toothless 
form. 

Though  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Therocephalian  structure  a  considerable  number  of  new  species 
and  genera  have  been  discovered. 

Much  more  important  has  been  the  great  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  Gorgonops  and  allied  forms.  Though  in  many 
respects  resembling  the  typical  Therocephalian  it  seems  more 
satisfactory  to  keep  thetn  by  themselves  in  the  suborder  Gor- 
gonopsia_  suggested  by  Seel ey.  In  the  structure  of  the  tem- 
poral region  they  ^ree  more  closely  with  the  Anomodonts 
than  with  the  Therocephaliana,  and  in  having  a  single  median 
true  vomer  they  resemble  Anoniodonts,  Cynodonts  and  mam- 
mals. Though  the  digital  formula  is  2,  8,  4,  5,  3  there  is  little 
doubt  that  both  the  Anoraodonts  and  Cynodonts  have  come 
from  a  Gorgonopsian  ancestor  and  that  thus  this  suborder  is  in 
the  direct  Mammalian  line. 
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Though  among  the  Anoniodonta  less  remained  to  )}e  known 
we  have  many  interesting  new  facts.  Oudenodon .  is  now 
clearly  recognized  to  be  the  female  of  Dicynodon.  In  the 
Bknll  of  Dtcynodon  there  is  now  beheved  to  be  a  distinct 
qnadrato-jngal,  thoagh  it  is  almost  always  anchylosed  to  the 
qnadrate  and  forms  part  of  the  articulation.  Further,  most 
Anoraodonts  have  a  septo-maxillary.  In  some  species  it  is 
large;  in  others  it  is  either  rudimentary  or  absent.  In  the 
palate  a  distinct  transpalatine  is  now  recognized.  The  pecniiar 
bone  which  was  long  regarded  by  the  writer  as  tympanic  is 
now  known  to  be  the  stapes  and  tliis  discovery  has  led  to  the 
complete  acceptance  of  the  incns-quadrate  theory  by  the  writer 
and  possibly  others. 

Out  knowledge  of  the  Cynodonts  has  been  increased  by  the 
discovery  of  a  few  new  forms  but  chiefly  by  tlie  detailed 
investigation  of  the  known  skulls  by  Watson  and  Broom.  The 
Cynodont  skull  is  now  almost  as  well  known  as  that  of  the 
mammal. 

Among  the  Diapsida,  using  this  very  handy  term  for  the 
reptiles  other  than  the  mammal-like  reptiles,  by  far  the  most 
important  find  has  been  the  little  reptile  found  hy  Brown  and 
named  by  the  writer  Eupai-keria  capenais.  It  is  a  large- 
beaded  little  animal  about  2  feei  in  length.  The  skull  is  enth- 
ciently  primitive  for  it  to  have  been  ancestral  either  to  the 
Dinosaurs,  the  Pterodactyls  or  the  Birds,  or  even  to  the  gen- 
eralized ancestral  Phytosaurs  such  as  Enjthrogvckus.  The 
shoulder  girdle  has  a  large  coracoid  with  enclosed  foramen. 
Tlje  pelvis  is  plate-like  and  might  be  ancestral  to  either  the 
Dinosaur  or  Avian  types.  The  pes  has  the  large  Rliyncho-  • 
cephalian  5th  metatarsal  but  in  other  respects  is  quite  Dino- 
saurian.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  animal  was  at 
least  potentially  bipedal.  Unfortunately  the  roanue  is  unknown. 
Though  Euvarkeria  cannot  be  placed  with  the  Dinosaurs, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  a  group  immediately 
ancestral  to  the  Theropoda — a  group  to  which  also  belonged 
the  ancestor  of  the  bird  and  of  the  Pterodactyls,  A  curious 
specialization  of  the  genus  is  the  presence  of  two  pubic  fora- 
mina. The  eye  has  well  ossified  sclerotic  plates  and  the  ribs 
appear  to  have  small  uncinates.  A  series  of  dermal  ossifica- 
tions runs  down  the  back  from  the  head  to  well  down  the  tail. 
These  ossifications  are  arranged  in  pairs,  one  lying  on  «ach  side 
of  each  vertebral  spine  and  each  has  its  long  axis  directed 
antero-posteriorly.  A  larger  but  leas  completely  known  genus 
has  bnt  a  single  large  public  foramen. 

A  third  remarkable  genus  discovered  by  Brown  has  been 
named  Mesoauchus  browni  by  Watson.  It  is  about  the  same 
size  as  Enparktria  citpennis  but  differs  in  that  while  this  latter 
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\\aA  camivoroDs  Dinosaar-like  teeth  arranged  io  sockets,  IMe»o- 
suchua  bas  the  teeth  ankjlosed  to  the  bone  and  irregnlarlv 
arranged  on  the  maxilla.  It  also  differs  in  a  number  of  craDial 
characters,  in  the  shape  of  the  pelvis,  and  in  the  abeence  of 
dermal  ossificationB.  Nevertheless  it  will  probablj  liave  to  be 
kept  in  the  same  order  ae  Euparkeria. 

Ttie  wonderfnl  Permian  and  Triaseic  deposits  of  Soatli 
Africa  have  in  the  Therocephaliane,  the  Gorgouopsians,  and 
the  Cynodonts  revealed  to  us  practically  the  whole  line  of 
Alammalian  descent,  for  in  the  Cynodonts  we  have  tvpes  that 
are  almost  mattimalian.  In  the  Permian  £unotogaurus  we 
probably  have  an  ancestral  Chelonian,  In  the  Triassic  Pali- 
guana  we  have  the  oldest  known  Lacertilian.  In  ProUro- 
aachua,  Eaparkeria  and  Meaoauchua  we  have  representatives 
of  an  order  which  probablj-  contained  the  ancestors  of  the 
Dinoi^urs,  the  Pterodactyls,  the  Birds,  and  through  Erythro- 
8uchu8-\\V.e  types,  of  the  Phytosaurs,  and  possibly  of  the 
Crocodiles. 

Among  Amphibians  the  most  remarkable  discovery  htia 
been  two  or  three  nearly  perfect  skeletons  of  our  large  South 
African  £r^<y>s-like  form.  It  has  been  named  Myriodvn 
aenekalensia  hy  Van  Hoepen,  but  it  is  almost  certainly  generi- 
cally  at  least  identical  with  the  type  previously  described  by 
me  as  Wdneauchua  wAaitsi.  Though  a  temnospondjlous  type 
it  foreshadows  in  many  eharactere  the  Cotylosaurs.  Van 
Hoepen  is  sliortly  publishing  a  description  of  the  remarkable 
skeleton. 

A  considerable  number  of  new  species  and  genera  of  fossil 
fishes  from  tlie  Karroo  are  now  known,  but  no  strikingly  new 
types. 
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Abt.  XLIX. — The   Melting  Phenomena  of  the  Plagioclaae 
Feldspars;   by  N.  L.  Bowen. 

Introduction. 

The  exact  relation  which  the  feldspars,  albite  and  anortbite, 
bear  to  eacli  other  has  for  a  goo<l  many  years  been  a  question 
of  inuch  interest  to  mineralogiste  and  petrologists.  The  con- 
tinuous passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  in  chemical  compo- 
sition, found  in  the  plap^ioclase  feldspars,  and  the  like  passa^ 
in  optica!  and  other  physical  properties,  has  been  regarded  by 
the  great  majority  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  complete  solid 
solution.  Since  Day  and  Allen*  added  thermal  properties  to 
this  list  the  evidence  has  been  generally  conceded  to  be  con- 
clasive.t 

These  investigators,  working  with  chemically  pure,  artificial 
mixtures,  studied  the  temperature  of  change  of  state  from  solid 
to  liquid  of  various  compositions  under  precisely  similar  con- 
ditions and  were  able  to  establish  a  perfectly  continuous  relation 
between  them.  The  temperatures  at  which  maximum  heat 
absorption  was  found  to  occur,  when  plotted  against  compo- 
sition, gave  a  smooth  curve.  The  method  used  was  not  suitaole 
for  the  determination  of  the  magnitude  of  the  melting  interval 
or,  more  technically  stated,  the  position  of  solidns  and  liquidus. 
The  curve  obtained  by  Day  and  Allen  might,  therefore,  lie 
anywhere  between  the  solidns  and  liquidus,  and  is  not  necessa- 
rily the  liqnidus  itself,  as  some  appear  to  have  assumed. 
The  attempt  of  Day  and  Allen  to  decide  the  question  of  a 
melting  interval  by  trying  to  establish  a  difference  of  compo- 
sition between  the  first  crystals  and  the  residue  gave  only  neg- 
ative results,  but  this  fact,  as  they  recognized,!  might  have  been 
dne  to  the  extreme  viscosity  of  the  melts.  Since  the  comple- 
tion of  this  pioneer  work  of  its  kind,  the  facilities  of  the  Geo- 
physical Laboratory  have  been  greatly  increased,  and  one  of 
the  methods  introduced  (sudden  cooling  after  long  exposure  to 
a  fixed  temperature)  is  especially  useful  for  the  study  of  melt- 
ing phenomena  in  substances  which  form  viscous  liquids  on 
melting.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  advisable  to  undertake  the 
stndy  of  the  plagioclase  feldspars  by  this  method  of  sudden 
quenching.  The  time  consumed  in  the  work  was  greatly  les- 
]  and  Thermal  Properties  oE  the  Feldspars,  Carnegie 
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eened  by  the  fact  tlist  the  writer  was  able  to  ase  jd  the  preeeot 
investigattun  the  same  artificial  nriixtures  prepared  by  Day  and 
Allen. 

EXPEBIMCXTAL    PaKT. 

Method  of  Working. 

Ad  idea  of  tlie  principle  involved  in  qnenching  may  be  con- 
veyed by  a  brief  description  of  the  method  as  practised,  A 
charge  of  a  given  composition  is  held  at  a  measured  temperature 
for  a  delinite  period  of  time  aud  is  then  quenched  by  allowing  ic 
to  fall  into  a  aish  of  mercury  at  room  temperature.  The  instao- 
taneone  chilling  prechides  any  possibility  of  physical  or  chem- 
ical readjustment  in  the  charge ;  any  portion  that  was  liquid 
at  the  furnace  temperature  appears  as  glass,  and  any  crystalline 
portion  remains,  in  general,  unchanged  in  crystal  form,  Esam- 
ination  of  the  quenched  chaise  under  the  microscope,  then, 
reveals  those  phases  which  were  present  at  the  furnace  temper- 
ature. The  time  of  holding  the  etiarge  at  constant  temperature 
may  be  lengthened  at  will  and  equilibrium  assured  even  iu 
extremely  viscous  materials. 

The  furnace  used  in  the  present  work  was  a  platinam 
resistance  furnace,  kept  at  constant  temperature  by  regula- 
ting a  resistance  in  series  with  it.  By  constant  watching,  the 
temperature  could  he  held  within  one  degree  of  the  tetnper- 
atnre  desired.  The  furnace  thus  becomes  a  high-temperatare 
thermostat.  The  junction  of  the  thermoelement  was  within 
seven  or  etglit  millimeters  of  the  charge,  which  offered  aban- 
dant  accuracy  in  a  thermostat  arrangement. 

This  system  (furnace  and  thermoelement)  was  calibrated  by 
quenching  charges  of  substances  of  known  melting  points,  lith- 
ium metasilicHte,  dioi>side  and  anorthite,  under  like  conditions. 
The  results  of  this  calibration  are  tabulated  below.  In  each 
individual  case  the  initial  material  was  completely  crystalline. 

Table  I. 
Temperatare 

Composition      microvolta  Time  Besult  Date 

Li,SiO, 11820  1/2  hr.  crvst.  Jan.  10,  1813 

Li,SiO, 11920  1/2  hr.  cryst.  Jan.  10,  1913 

Li,SiO, 11950  1/2  hr.  glass  Jan.  10,  1913 

Li,SiO, ,      11950  1/4  hr.  glass  Jan.  10,  1913 

The  melting-point  therefore  lies  between  11920  and  11950 
microvolts;  value  by  standai'd  element  11953  microvolts.  Cor- 
rection to  be  applied  to  quenching  system  is  therefore,  for 
the  present  purpose,  negligible. 
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CaMg(SiO,),  14160  1/2  br.  cryst.  Nov.  22,  1912 

"        "  14200  1/2  hr.  glass  Nov.  22,  1912 

"  "  14150  1/2  hr.  cryst.  Jan.  10,  1913 

"  "  14180  1/2  hr.  glass  Jan.  10,  1913 

Melting  point  between  14160  and  14180  M.V. 

Value  by  standard  element  ]4231  M.V,    Correction  +  60  M.V. 

CaAI,Si,0,  10100  1/2  hr.  glass  Nov.  22,  1912 

"  16050  1/2  hr,  glass  Nov.  22,  1912 

"  IBOIO  1/2  hr.  cryst.  Nov.  22,  191.1 

"  16030  1/2  hr.  cryst.  It  glass  Jan.   10,  19i;i 

"  16000  1/2  hr.  cryst.  only  Jan.  10,  19J3 

Melting  temperature  16030  M.V, 

Value  by  standard  element  16150  M.V.    Correction  +  120  M.  V. 

It  will  be  noted  that  after  several  weeks  contintions  use 
(Nov,  22  to  Jan.  10)  the  thertnoelement  was  found  unaltered. 
By  interpolating  between  these  values,  the  correction  to  be 
applied  to  the  individual  readings,  in  order  to  express  them  in 
terms  of  the  standard  element  of  Sosman  and  the  nitrogen  scale,* 
is  readily  found.  These  corrections  have  been  applied  to  all 
readings  in  changing  to  degrees. 

The  application  of  this  method  of  quenching  to  the  specific 
problem  of  the  feldspars  was  directed  towards  two  definite 
ends;  first,  the  determination  of  the  e.Nact  limits  of  the  melting 
interval  for  a  given  composition,  and  second,  the  determination 
of  the  composition  of  the  solid  and  liquid  phases  present  at  a 
given  temperature  within  the  melting  interval. 

Determination  of  the  Limits  of  the  Melting  Intervals. 

Tlie  location  of  the  temperature  of  the  lower  limit  of  the 
melting  interval  (eolidns)  was  accomplished  by  starting  with 
completely  crystalline  material  of  a  certain  composition  and 
holding  it  for  one  honr  at  successively  higher  temperatures 
until  a  temperature  was  reached  at  which  tne  quenched  prod- 
uct showed  a  trace  of  glass.  For  the  upper  limit  (liquidus),  a 
charge  wholly  or  partially  crystalline  was  held  at  successively 
higher  temperatures,  a^ain  for  periods  of  one  hour  each,  until 
the  qnenched  product  sliowed  that  the  last  tiny  crystals  had  dis- 
solved in  the  glass.  This  temperature  was  then  further  checked 
by  holding  a  clear  glass  of  the  same  composition  at  successively 
lower  temperatures  until  crystals  appeared  in  the  quenched 
product. 

The  results  of  these  trials  may  be  most  concisely  presented 
in  tabular  form. 
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Not.  24  Cryst, 

Not.  24  Cryst. 

Not.  24  Cryst. 

Nov.  26  Cryst. 

Nov.  26  CryBt. 

Nov.  26  Cryst. 

Nov.  27  Cry8t. 

Nov.  27  Glass 


Nov.  22  Glass 
Nov.  22  Cryst. 
Nov.  22     Cryst. 

leis 

Jan. 
Jan. 


Cryst. 
Cryst. 


1912 

Nov,  23  Cryet. 

Nov.  23  Cryst. 

Nov.  -iZ  Cryst. 


Dec. 
Dec 


Cryst. 
Cryst. 


Dec.  12  Cryst. 

Dec.  17  Cryst. 

Dec.  17  Cryst. 

Dec.  17  Cryat. 

Deo.  30  Glass 

Dec.  20  Cryst. 

Deo.  20  Cryst. 


3  Cryst. 

3  Cryst. 

8  Cryst. 

8  Cryst. 


Tabue  H. 

AbiAn. 

Temp.         Temp. 
mIcTovolla    dsgr«M.    Tim*  Reanlt 

Ifil  10        1470      I  hr.  Small  amount  of  glaaa  forme 
ISOOO        1461       1  hr.  No  cbange  apparent. 
14000         1453       1  br.  No  change  apparenL 

Solidiu  1465°  ±  4* 
15800         1530       i  br.  All  glass. 
l.?T50        1526      i  hr.  A11  glass. 
15720         1522       i  hr.  All  glass. 
1S700         1520       1  hr.  Glass  and  a  very  fev  crysul 
15650        1516       1  hr.  Glass  and  a  very  few  crystil 
LiqnidTialSSr  ±  3° 
Ab,Aii, 
15270         1484       1  hr.  Glass  and  a  few  crystals. 
15340        1489       1  br.  Glass  and  crystal  specks. 
15370         1493       1  hr.  Glass  only. 

15300        1486       I  hr.  Glass  and  a  few  crystals. 
15350         1400      1  hr.  Glass  only. 
Liqnidiu  1490°  ±  2° 

13900        1368       I  hr.  No  change. 

14010        1877       1  hr.  A  very  little  glass  formed. 

14200         1394       1  hr.  Glass  formed. 
Solians  1872°  ±  4" 

Ab.An,  I 

18000        1291       1  hr.  Minute  quantity  glass. 

12900         1283       1  hr.  No  change. 

13300        1316       1  br.  Considerable  amouot  of  glu 

Solidus  1287°  ±  4* 

14660         1430       1  hr.  Glass  and  crystals. 

14770         1440       1  hr.  Glass  and  cryeuls. 

14800        1442       1  hr.  Glass  and  a  few  needle  cry^ul 

14800        1442       1  hr.  Glass  and  a  few  stoatcrysiil 

14870        1449       1  hr.  Glass  and  extremely  rare     , 
crystals.  ^ 

14890         1452       1  hr.  Glass  only.  , 

LiqnldQa  14W  ±  2°  I 

Ab,An, 

12600         1257°     1  hr.  Glass  formed. 

12200         1223       1  hr.  Glass  formed. 

12000         1209       I  hr.  Minute  quantity  glass.         ' 

11900         1200       1  hr.  No  glass  discernible. 

Soliflua  1205°  ±  5°  1 
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iDitui 

Temp 
mictavolts 

Temp. 

19     Cryst. 
■2*     Crrst.  let 

11100 

13S6        1 

prepaistion 
■24      Part  cryst. 

14±00 

1394 

3d  preparation  14-JOO 
•24     Ehopside         14^<>0 

13»4        1 
I3»4=      1 

AbJU. 

1  far.  Glass  with  a  few  crystals. 
1  br.  Glass  and  crystal  specks. 


hr.  Glass  and  crystal  specks. 
1  hr.  Glass  odIt. 


T     CrysL  with     11690        118^       1  hr.  Slight  incicase  of  glass. 
7      traceglass     11550        1169       1  hr.  No  chaoge  apparenL 
SoUdi»»»li75  ±  «■ 

1  hr.  Glass  and  a  few  crystals. 
1  hr.  Glass  and  a  few  crystaK 
1  hr.  Gla&s  and  rare  crystals. 
1  hr.  Glass  and  very  rare  crystals. 
1  hr.  Glass  and  very  rare  crystals. 
1  hr.  All  glass. 


9 

Crvst. 

136?0 

1349 

9 

GI^ss 

ISSfO 

1349 

9 

Crvst. 

137^ 

1352 

.      lO 

Crvst. 

13770 

135« 

.      10 

Cryst. 

13S20 

1360 

-      10 

Cryst, 

13840 

13G3 

Mh,Aa, 


1332       1  hr.  Glass  and  estremely  rare 

crystals. 
1325      1  hr.  Gla^  and  a  few  crvsub. 


Crystallized    135i-L> 

week,  only    134)0 
partly  ' 

crjrstalUne.    13530        lasb      1  hr.  All  glass. 
Liqvidns  1334'  =  £'.  salidn*  it>de(«raiiul«. 


Partly  crysi.  155?0 
Partlv  crvst.  luSv" 
Partly  eryst  li>«^0 
Partly  crj-st.  Iir740 


1  hr.  Glass  and  a  few  crystals. 
I  hr.  Glaid  and  a  few  cry^ia'.s. 
li  hr.  Glass  and  rare  cTyrlal^. 
i  hr.  Glass  only, 
iidos  rndtt^ncinBtt-. 


*  Accniacj  not  qait«  ■»  zirai  >f  otht-n  c'H 
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TABUt  H  (continned). 


Date 
1013 

Jan. 

14 

Jan. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Jan. 

17 

Jan. 

18 

Jan. 

13 

Jan. 

16 

Jan. 

18 

Jan. 

18 

Jan. 

IS     Crvst. 

Jan, 

15     CrY8t. 

Jan. 

15    Crvst. 

Amelia  County  albite,  Ab«.Ani. 
Cryet.  coarse 

grains  11130  1133       I  hr.  A  very  little  gloBs. 

3  hr.  Glass  in  stringers. 

1  hr.  Glass  in  stringers. 

1  hr.  Much  glass. 

1  hr.  Mucb'glass. 

1  hr.  Glass  in  stringers. 

1  lir.  Glass  in  small  stringen. 

2  hrs.  Doubtful  slight  change  fran 
original. 

2  hrs.  Xo  change. 
Beginning  of  melting  1100°  ±  10° 

OUgooluB  from  BakaravUlfl,  North  Carolina.* 
Ab„.tAii„.. 

11650  1175  1  hr.  Glass  in  stringers. 
11530  1165  1  hr.  A  slight  change. 
1U20         1154       1  hr.  Xo  change. 

Botidne  1159°  ±  5°  ' 

Summartf  of  Jfeltinff  Intervals, 


Cryst.  coarst 

grains 

11240 

1143 

Cryst.  coarse 

grains 

11440 

1160 

Cryst.  fine 

powder 

11450 

1161 

Cryst.  fine 

powder 

11200 

1140 

Cryst.  fine 

powder 

11000 

1122 

Cryst.  fine 

powder 

10800 

1105 

Cryst.  fine 

10700 

1097 

powder 

Cryst.  fine 

powder 

10600 

1089 

ompoaitioD. 

SolidUB. 

Liqr 

idoB. 

An 

1550°   ±  2-     ''■  ' 

1550° 

±  2° 

Ab.An. 

1465°  ±  4°      - 

1531° 

±  2° 

Ab.An, 

1372°  ±  4° 

1490° 

±  2° 

Al),An, 

1287°  ±  4° 

1450° 

±  2° 

Ab,An, 

1205°  ±5"      ,.: 

1394° 

±  2° 

A1»,Ad, 

1175'   ±  8° 

1362° 

±  2° 

Ab.,.,An„., 

1158°  ±  5^      . 

Ab'An 

1334° 

±  2" 

Ab  An 

1285° 

±  3° 

AblAn. 

1100^  ±   10"    ■ 

»  Penfleld  and  Sperry,  this  Jonrnal  (3).  ixivi.  p.  324,  1888. 
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The  data  are  shown  plotted  on  a  temperature-composition 
diagram  in  fig.  1,-  A  clear  idea  of  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  the  data  on  which  the  diagram  rests  may  be  obtained  from 
Table  II. 
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Or(7er  of  Accuracy. 
For  the  reason  that  it  is  somewhat  easier  to  detect  a  few 
crystals  embedded  in  glaee  than  to  £nd  a  small  amount  of  glass 
in  a  crystalline  aggregate,  the  accuracy  of  the  liquidus  is  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  the  solidns.  No  difificulty  was  found, 
however,  in  establishing  the  solidus  within  limits  of  ±  4°. 
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The  limits  of  error  of  the  figures  given  for  the  liquidas 
(±  2°)  are  very  accnrately  determined  by  ascertaiDin^  the 
temperature  of  the  final  disappearance  of  crystals,  Tlie  ciieck 
on  these  values  by  the  reverse  method  of  finding  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  crystals  first  form  in  the  glass  was  perfect,  within 
approximately  the  same  limits  of  error,  in  all  the  artificial  mix- 
tures except  AbjAn,.  It  is  possible  to  hold  glass  of  this  com- 
position at  a  temperature  a  Few  degrees  below  the  liquidns  for 
several  houre  'without  the  formation  of  crystals,  Jso  check  on 
the  liquidns  point  as  determined  by  the  reverse  method  wac> 
therefore  possible  in  this  ease.  That  the  point  is  sutticiently 
well  established  by  the  former  method  alone  and  witli  an  accu- 
racy practically  equal  to  that  in  the  moi-e  calcic  raembere,  is 
apparent,  however,  from  the  following.  Beginning  with  balf- 
crystalline  matei-iat  and  holding  it  at  126(t°  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  it  was  found  that  a  few  rare  crystals  still  persisted, 
whereas  the  same  half-crystalline  material  held  at  1268°  (only 
5°  higher)  for  only  half  an  hour  gave  a  clear  glass.  It  is  obvi- 
ous from  the  latter  that  the  |>er8i8tenee  of  crystals  at  1263°  for 
an  honr  and  a  half  could  not  have  l)cen  dne  to  insuHicient 
time  of  exposure.  In  spite  of  the  readiness  with  which  under- 
cooling occurs,  pei-sistent  suuerlieating  does  not  occur  with 
this  method  of  procedure.  Tlie  importance  of  fixing  the  point 
on  the  liquidns  corresponding  to  Ah.An,  is  considerable 
because  it  determines  the  position  and  slope  of  the  liquidus  at 
a  composition  fairly  close  to  albite  itself. 

Use  of  yatural  Feldspan, 

It  was  found  imposailile  to  conipletdy  crystallize  pure  arti- 
ficial mixtures  richer  in  albite  than  Ab,An,,  The  partially 
crystallized  preparations  as  rich  as  Ab.Au,,  which  were  easily 
obtained,  served  perfectly  well  for  fixing  the  liquidus,  bat,  of 
course,  were  of  no  service  in  locating  the  solidus.  A  very 
pure  natural  oligoclase  from  Bakersville,  North  Carolina,  of 
composition  Ab„„An„,.  was  therefore  used  in  an  effort  to  iis 
the  corresponding  point  on  the  solidus.  A  small  portion  of 
this  material,  carenilly  selected  under  tlie  microscope,  was 
finely  ground  and  subjected  to  successive  quencliings  as  before. 
The  temperature  of  tne  beginning  of  melting  was  found  to  be 
115S°±5°.     (See  Table  II.) 

For  the  sauie  reason  pure,  natural  material  was  also  used  to 
determine  the  melting  point  of  albite.  This  Amelia  County 
albite  has  been  carefuTly  analyzed*  and  found  to  contain  about 
2  per  cent  of  anorthite  and  1  per  cent  of  orthoclase.  What 
was  really  determined  in  this  ease  also  was  the  temperature  of 

*  D&7  and  Alien,  1.  c,  p.  48. 
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the  beginnitig  of  melting  of  the  mix  crystals,  for  the  presence 
of  but  2  per  cent  of  anorthite,  on  account  of  the  steepness  of 
the  liqnidus,  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  melting  interval  of  about 
50°.  The  temijerature  fonnd  for  carefully  selected,  finely 
ground  matenal  was  llOCztlO".  This  may  be  taken  as  prac- 
tically the  melting  temperature  of  albite  itself  on  account  of 
the  flatness  of  the  solidus  at  this  point.  In  spite  of  the  stub- 
born nature  of  albite  in  the  matter  of  affording  complete  melt- 
ing no  great  difficulty  was  found  in  fixing  a  temperature  of 
beginning  of  melting  of  this  material.  The  temperature  1100°, 
moreover,  lies  on  a  rational  extrapolation  of  the  liquidus, 
although  extrapolation  alone  could  not  tix  the  point  closely  on 
account  of  the  steep  slope  of  the  liqnidus. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  curve  of  l)ay  and  Allen  lies  nowhere 
very  far  below  the  liquidus,*  At  Ab.An,  the  difference  is  20°. 
Beyond  Ah, An,  no  breaks  were  obtained  by  them  and  extra- 
polation was  correspondingly  uncertain. 

The  Composition  of  the  Liquid  Phase. 

The  composition  of  the  phases  present  at  any  temperature 
could,  of  couree,  be  predicted  from  the  diagram  »s  determined, 
but  it  was  desired  to  obtain  independent  confirmation  of  it 
from  actual  determinations  of  optical  proiierties.  All  hope  of 
success  in  the  case  of  the  solid  phase  was  soon  abandoned,  for 
the  crystals,  embedded  in  the  glass,  are  always  extremely  small, 
sometimes  so  thin,  in  fact,  that  their  birefringence  is  scarcely 
discernible. 

In  the  case  of  the  liquid  phase  the  outlook  was  more  hope- 
ful, since  the  determination  of  a  single  property,  viz.,  the 
refractive  index  of  the  glass,  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  composi- 
tion. In  most  cases  it  was  only  when  the  glass  was  present  in 
considerable  excess  over  the  crystals  that  its  index  could  be 
determined,  since  it  was  only  then  that  an  edge  of  glass  of 
sufficient  size  for  comparison  with  the  immersion  liquid  could 
be  obtained.  The  difhculty  was  enhanced  by  the  small  size  of 
the  crystals  embedded  in  the  glass,  for,  on  this  account,  five  or 
six  layers  of  crystals  migiit  be  contained  in  the  average  grain 
and  in  the  projection  viewed  under  the  microscope  their  appar- 
ent proportion  was  correspondingly  multiplied.  The  difficulty 
was  avoided  in  part  by  clioosing  only  the  thinnest  gi-ains,  but 
this  lessened  somewhat  the  accuracy  of  the  comparison  with 
the  liquid.  In  a  few  favorable  instances,  however,  definite 
results  were  obtained. 

To  determine  the  refractive  index  the  quenched  charge  was 
crushed  and  the  fine  powderf  immersed  in  liquids  of  known 

*  See  revised  temperatares,  this  Journal  (4),  xaii,  p.  347, 1911. 

t  Wright,  F.  E.,  The  Methods  of  Fetrographic-Microacopjc  Beseaich, 
Caniegje  InstUation  of  WsBhington,  Fob.  No.  158,  p.  97. 
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refractive  index.  By  trying  various  mixtnres  one  was  readily 
found  which  exactly  matched  the  plass,  the  comparison  beinfr 
made  by  the  Becke  line  method.  Tho  index  of  the  liquid  wa* 
then  immediately  determined  on  the  refraetometer.  The 
indices  of  the  pure,  artificial  glasses  of  the  albite-anortbite 
series  had  previously  been  determined  at  this  lalH>ratory  by 
Larsen,*  so  that  when  the  index  was  known  the  composition 
was  also  known. 

The  results  obtained  are  tabulated  below  in  euch  form  as  to 
indicate  the  extent  of  agreement  of  the  two  methods. 


Table  III. 

ComporiUon 

Compoo 

of  ohMB*          Initial 

Measured  Index 

from  indes 

from  liijr 

Mol.  %  An.       Condition. 

Temperatn 

■e.           of  glau. 

Mol.  %  An. 

Mol.  5  A 

66-6  (Ab.An.)  Glass 

usa" 

1-542 

63 

63 

Glass 

U62 

>lfi34<l-536 

53-5-58 

54-5 

Glass 

145* 

1-532 

5] 

5 15 

50-0  (Ab,An,)  Cryst. 

1405 

1-520 

37 

36 

Glass 

1385 

>1-5]4<1-518 

30-M 

31 

Glass 

1432 

1-625 

43 

44 

33-3  (Ab.An,)  Cryst. 

1.124 

i-5oa 

20 

19 

By  means  of  fig.  2  the  composition  of  the  liqnid  phase  for 
each  experiment,  determined  fi-om  its  refractive  mdex,  may  be 
(jiiickly  compared  with  the  composition  determined  by  the 
temperature  method  of  fixing  the  liqnidus.  The  agreement  is 
excellent. 

The  temperatnre  method  is  somewhat  more  accurate  and  mnch 
more  gonerally  applicable  than  the  refractive  index  method. 
The  latter,  however,  provide-s  entirely  independent  confirma- 
tion of  the  former,  and  serves  to  demonstrate  beyond  doubt 
the  great  difference  in  composition  between  liqnid  and  solid 
phases  at  any  temperature.  For  example,  a  mixture  of  total 
composition  Ab,An,  at  1385°  gives  a  glass  nearly  20  per 
cent  richer  in  albitc,  and  since  about  one-half  of  the  charge 
is  crystalline,  it  follows  that  the  crystals  mnst  be  approximately 
2<i  percent  richer  in  anortliite.  1?lie  actual  difference  between 
colidus  and  liquidns  at  13S5°  is  seen  from  tig.  1  to  I)e  38  per 
•  i^ent. 

From  the  zoned  feldiipars  of  nature  it  has  long  been  known 
to  geologists  that  a  very  considerable  difference  of  this  kind 
must  exist.  Vogtt  has  even  ventured  an  estimate,  for  which 
he  makes  no  claim  of  exactness,  of  the  magnitnde  of  this  differ- 
ence based  on  a  comparison  of  the  composition  of  the  total 
•  Thin  Jonrnal.  sxviil.  p.  2»*3,  1009.  fT.U.P.M.,  i»lv,  p.  514,  1905. 
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pIa^oc1ai«  of  a  rock,  and  that  of  the  ~  first"  pl^ioclaee.  bat 
the  actDai  determiiuitioii  of  this  nu^itnde  has  had  to  wait  for 
the  development  of  appropriate  methods  of  measarement. 
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Allen  for  the  melting  point  of  anorthite  (1532°)  and  the  extra- 
polated value,  1230°,  for  albite,  and  with  reasonable  simplifv- 
ing  aSBumptionB  concerning  tlie  latent  hents  wae  able  to  Bbovr* 
that  there  should  be  lar^  melting  intervals. 

For  the  case  of  complete  solid  solution  of  the  type  exhibited 
by  the  feldspars,  we  may  derive  equations  expressing  the  rela- 
tione between  the  composition  of  tiie  liquid  and  solid  in  equi- 
librium at  any  temperature  in  the  following  manner.  If  bolli 
the  liquid  solutions  and  the  solid  sohitions  wq  perfect  physical 
solutions,  i.  e.,  if  there  ie  no  heat  effect  or  volume  change  on 
mixing,  then  Raoult's  law  of  vapor  pressure  lowering,  and  the 
Clausius  equation  for  the  change  of  vapor  pressure  with  tem- 
perature, should  apply  to  both  components  in  both  phases. 

Kaoult's  law  may  lie  written  in  the  following  manner : 
p  =  p,(l-x) 
where  ^j  =  vapor  pressure  of  the  pure  solvent  at  any  temi)era- 
ture,  and^  =  partial  vapor  pressure  of  tiie  solvent  at  the  same 
temperature,  from  a  solution  in  which  the  mol  fraction  of  sol- 
vent is  {1  —  x). 

The  Clausius  equation  in  its  most  general  form  is  written 
dp  I 

<iT-  (v,-v,)T 
where  dp  is  the  change  of  vapor  pressure  of  liquid  (or  solid) 
corresponding  with  a  ctiange  of  temperature  aT' at  absolute 
temperature  T,  I  =^  latent  lieat  of  vaporization  of  one  gram 
of  the  liquid  (or  solid)  at  T,  v^  =  the  volume  of  one  gram  of 
the  gas  at  T,  and  v,  ==  the  volume  of  one  gram  of  liquid  (or 
solid)  at  T. 

By  assuming  that  the  gas  laws  apply  to  the  vapor  and  that 
the  ,volHme  of  the  liquid  (or  solid)  is  negligible  compared  with 
that  of  the  gas,  then  the  equation  may  be  written  in  a  form 
easily  integrated. 

d  log  p  _  L 
dT  ~  'R'T 
where  L  is  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  one  mol.  of  the 
liquid  (or  solid)  and  R  the  gas  constant.  By  assuming  that  L 
remains  constant  over  the  temperature  range  nnder  considera- 
tion, we  may  integrate  between  the  temperature  limits  T,  and 
T„  when  the  equation  becomes 


^«''^  = 


E\T, 


This,  written  in  the  exponential  form,  is  the  equation  used 
in  the  present  instance.     Its  complete  derivation  is  given  in 
order  tliat  the  fundamental  assumptions  involved  may  be  clear. 
*Zh.  ph7s.  Chemie,  It,  4,  p.  485. 
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For  component  A  let 
^0  =  vapor  pressure  of  pure  liquid  at  its  melting  point  T, 

ana  therefore  also  tne  vapor  pressure  of  pure  solid  at,?',. 
Kp^T  =  vapor  pressure  of  pure  liqnid  at  T. 
{Poll  =  ^apor  pressure  of  pure  solid  at  T. 

Lt  =  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  the  liquid  per  mol  at  T. 

L,  =  latent  heat  of  sublimation  of  the  solid  per  mol  at  T. 

then  from  the  integrated  Clausius  equation  the  following  rela- 
tion holds  for  the  liquid  : 

j>„      _  g       R    \  T  T,  I 

(PAt  ' 

and  for  the  solid 

P,  _     R    \    T  T,  ) 

For  a  liquid  solution  of  mol  fraction  1  —  x,  applying  the 
Kaoult's  Law  equation,  we  have  then, 

R     \    T,  T   ) 

Pr=P..e  .(1-x) 

where  pr  is  the  partial  vapor  pressure  of  A  over  tlie  liquid 
solution  at  T. 

For  a  solid   solution   of  mol  fraction   (i  —  a;,)    we   have 
similarly 

R    \   T,  T  J 

Pt=P.-^  .(1-x,) 

where  Pt  is  the  partial  vapor  pressure  of  A  over  the  solid 
solution  at  T. 

If  T  be  the  temperature  at  which  this  liquid  solution  and 
solid  solution  are  in  equilibrium,  thenar  =  ^j-and 

J^(J-_±.\  J^(_^ l.\ 

R    \T,  T  /  R    \  T,  T  I 

p,.e  .{\-x)=p,.e  ■(•-^■) 

L.~I„  /_! 1_\ 

1  _  a:  H  \T,  T  I 

whence   - — ■ =  e 

1  —  a:, 

\  —X     _  R    \   T,  T  I 

1  —  X,      ~ 

where  i,  =  latent  heat  of  melting  (molal)  of  A  at  T. 
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By   applyinfi   eimilar   reasoning  to   component  B    we   get 
X    _  R    K  T,  T  I 


where  Z,  =  latent  lieat  of  melting  (molal)  of  B  at  T. 

These  two  equations  express  the  simultaneous  concentrations 
on  the  liquidus  and  solidns  at  any  temperature  T  in  terms  of 
the  latent  heats  of  melting  at  T  and  the  temperatures  of  melt- 
ing of  the  two  components  (2",  and  7",). 

Van  Laar  derives  a  more  rigid  relation  which  contains  fac- 
tors for  the  heats  of  mixing  in  both  phases,  but  in  its  appli- 
cation he  finds  it  necessary  to  neglect  these  and  the  equations 
then  reduce  substantially  to  the  form  given  above. 

In  the  present  instance  T^  and  T,  and  also  the  values  for.r 
and  X,  (the  mol-fraction  of  albite  ou  the  liquidus  and  solidns 
curves  respectively)  for  varions  values  of  T  have  been  experi- 
mentally determined.  (See  fig.  1.)  It  sutHces,  then,  in  order 
to  test  the  applicability  of  the  equations  in  the  case  at  hand,  to 
substitute  in  tne  general  equations  and  see  whether  or  not  Z, 
and  Z,  remain  nearly  constant  and  of  appropriate  order  of  mag- 
nitude.   In  the  following  table  the  calculated  values  are  given : 


^T~27S): 


observed;*  observed:   observed:    observed:   calculated:  calculBted 


■096 

■7-23 

■903 

12670 

23600 

■192 

■oOO 

■808 

12750 

30000 

■i.'82 

■340 

-718 

12790 

29200 

■37(i 

■228 

■(i24 

12790 

3O4O0 

■475 

■154 

-325 

12470 

2B300 

■375 

•095 

■425 

129->0 

27700 

Mean... 

12740 

29OO0 

Average 

deviation  from  mean 

0-H 

2-95 

1500  ■277 

1450  -500 

1400  -651 

1350  ■77-2 

1300  -840 

1250  -905 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  the  values  for  the  latent 
heats  vary  but  little  from  a  mean  \alue,  the  random  variation 
being  what  might  be  expected  from  the  possible  errors  of  the 
temperature  measurements.  Any  systematic  variation  witJi 
temperature,  due  to  the  difference  of  specific  heats  of  liquid 
and  solid,  wonld,  by  analogy  with  other  silicates,  be  still  smaller.f 

If  the  calculated  mean  molal  latent  heat  of  melting  of  ano^ 
thite  is  divided   by  the  formula  weight,  the  result  is  29000-=- 

*See  fig.    1. 

f  Cf.  W.  P.  ^V1lite.  Specific  heats  of  silicates  and  platiuDm,  this  Jonrnal 
(4),  xiriii,  p.  845,  1909. 
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278  =:  104'2,  Akerinan  and  Vogt  have  found  by  direct 
measurement  that  the  latent  heat  of  melting  of  anorthite  is 
105  cal.  per  gram,  whicli  agrees  well  with  the  calculated  value. 
Tlie  extraorainary  agreement  is,  of  course,  in  part  pure 
accident.  No  direct  determinations  of  the  latent  heat  of  melt- 
ing of  albite  have  been  made.     The  value  calculated  from  the 
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ALBITE 

text),     o,  eiperimen tally 


present   results   is  12740  -~  263  =  48'5  cal.  per   gram,   again 
using  the  formula  weight. 

If  the  values  29000  and  12740  calories  are  taken  as  the  molal 
latent  heats  of  melting  of  anortliite  and  albite  and  the  tempem- 
tures  1550"  C.  and  1100°  C.  as  their  melting  points,  complete 
solidus  and  liquidus  curves  can  be  calculated  from  these  data. 
Actual  calculation  gives  the  curves  ADB  and  ACB  of  fig,  3. 
The  small  circles  of  this  figure  indicate  the  experimentally  deter- 
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mined  temperatures.  None  of  the  determined  points  lies  far- 
ther from  the  calculated  curves  than  the  possible  limits  of 
experimental  error  warrant.  The  greatest  deviation  occnrs 
where  the  experimental  errors  are  greatest. 

Table  V"  is  given  in  order  to  show  that  this  agreement  i,- 
clearly  not  fortuitous  and  that  no  values  of  the  latent  heats 
except  those  very  close  to  the  calculated  values  will  give  cnrvei 
that  pass  near  enough  to  the  experimentally  determined  point.- 
to  permit  the  interpretation  that  the  deviation  of  the  point*  io 
due  to  experimental  error. 

The  table  gives  the  temperatures  of  some  points  on  liquidn^ 
and  solidns  curves  calculated  by  the  use  of  values  of  the  latent 
heata  differing  10  per  cent  from  the  mean  values  12740  ami 
29000  calories.  The  latent  heats  are  allowed  to  vary  from  the 
mean  values  both  separately  and  jointly  and,  in  the  latter  eaie. 
both  in  the  same  direction  and  in  opposite  directions.  In  eacli 
case  the  differences  between  t!ie  calculated  and  obsened 
temperatures  are  well  beyond  the  limits  of  error  of  the  tempera- 
ture measurements.  The  observed  temperatures,  therefore, 
fix  closely  the  values  of  L^„  and  L^- 


Assuming  a  value  of  L^  1 0  per  cent  lower  than  above  mean  value 
and  a  value  ofX^.  equal  to  above  mean  value 


Point  0 

n  Solidns. 

CompoBition 

Calenlated 

Observed 

Difference 

Ab,An. 
Ab.An, 
Ab,An, 

1475° 

13S0° 
1305° 

1465° 
1372" 

1287° 

+  10" 

+  18"" 

-t-is" 

Point  on 

UqnidciB. 

Ab.An, 
Ab,Aii, 
Ab,An, 

1493° 

1454= 
1400° 

1490" 
1450° 
1394° 

+  3° 
+  4° 
+8° 

Assuming  a  value  of  L^i  eqnal  to  above  mean  value  and  a  valne 
cent  less  than  mean  value 

int  on  Soli  (Ins. 

nlated         Observed         DifFerence 
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Point  0 

Q  LiqnidoB. 

AbAn, 

1517° 

1521' 

Ab.An, 

1480° 

1490' 

AbAn, 

1436° 

1450= 

Ab,An, 

1380= 

1394= 

Assaming  a  value  of  L^  10  per  cent  lower  than  above  mean  value 
and  a  value  of  X^.  10  per  cent  lower  than  above  mean  value 


Point  on  Solidus. 

CalcaUt«d        OhBorred 

Difference 

Ab.An, 

1382°.             1372°  . 

+  10° 

Ab.An, 

1299'             1287° 
Point  on  Liqnidae. 

+  12° 

Ab.An, 

1485°              1490° 

-6° 

Ab.An, 

1441°               1450° 

-9° 

Ab,An, 

1386°               1394° 

-8° 

Cose  IV. 
Assuming  a  value  of  X^^  10  p^f  c^nt  higher  than  above  mean 
value  Hnd  a  value  of  X^„  10  per  cent  lower  than  above  mean 
value 

Point  on  Solidns. 


Cmnpositioo 
Ab.An, 

Calculated 
1350°    . 

Observed 
1372° 

Point  on 

Uqaidos. 

Ab.An, 

1430° 

1450° 

The  marked  accord  between  theory  and  the  measurenients 
Iiere  offered  is,  on  Hrst  tliouglit,  rather  Eurprisiag.  We  are 
not  dealing  simply  with  dilute  solutions,  nor  is  the  solid  which 
separates  nie  pure  solvent,  and  it  is  commonly  only  in  such 
cases  that  measurements  of  freezing  point  lowering  are  found 
amenable  to  simple  laws.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  equations  applied  Jiave  the  general  form  applicable  to  all 
solutions  and  not  merely  to  the  limiting  case  of  the  dilute 
solution.  Moreover,  the  fundamental  assumption  in  the  deriva- 
tion was  that  both  the  liquid  solutions  and  the  solid  solutions 
followed  Raoult's  law  of  vapor  pressure  lowering.  This  law 
is  well  known  lo  be  applicable  to  many  pairs  of  liquids,  for  all 
concentrations,  when  these  liquids  are  miscible  in  all  propor- 
tions and  when  there  is  neither  volume  change  nor  heat  effect 
on  mixing.  The  feldspar  liquids  fulfill  the  first  two  require- 
ments.    The  density  of  the  feldspar  glasses  at  room  tempera- 
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ture  ie  nearly  linear  witb  respect  to  composition  and  at  bi^lier 
temperatureB  this  relation  probably  does  not  change  to  anr 
great  extent.*  Of  the  beateffect  on  mixing,  nothing  is  knowo, 
but  it  seems  that  two  such  similar  Bubgtancee  might  prove 
analogous  to  members  of  the  same  homologous  aeries  aiiiODg 
organic  liquids,  and  tliat  no  great  effeet  need  be  expected. 

Turning  to  the  solids,  we  find  the  same  facts  true.  They 
are  miscible  in  all  proportions  and  again  the  change  of  density 
with  composition  is  linear.  It  would  seem,  then,  on  more 
mature  thought,  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  especially  favor- 
able case,  and  that  Raoult's  law  might  be  expected  to  apply  to 
both  piiaees.     This  is  indeed  what  has  been  found. 

In  the  case  of  sojids  not  completely  misoibie,  it  is  easy  to 
prove  that  hoth  saturated  solid  solutiuns  can  not  obey  Haoult'ii 
law,  i.  e.,  if  one  does  the  other  can  not.  In  the  case,  thei'e- 
fore,  of  two  series  of  mis-crystals  with  an  hiatus,  and  especially 
when  this  hiatus  is  so  large  that  the  two  components  separate 
in  t)ie  pure  state,  it  does  not  appear  possible  that  any  rule  of 
freezing-point  lowering,  derived  from  the  considerations  &el 
forth  in  the  present  derivation,  would  be  found  to  apply.f 

The  close  agreement  found  between  observation  and  theory 
points  to  other  important  conclusions  relative  to  these  com- 
ponents. One  is  that  albite  and  anortliite,  both  in  the  liqoid 
and  solid  state,  consist  of  simple  molecules,  or  else  that  tliey 
are  equally  associated  and  that  the  degree  of  association  is  not 
affected  by  mixing  them.  This  foliows  from  the  f»ct  that,  in 
plotting  mol  fractions  (mol,  percentages),  molecular  weights 
were  assumed  equal  to  formula  weights.  If  they  had  been 
assumed  to  be  equal  multiples  of  the  formula  weights,  the 
plot  would  have  been,  of  course,  exactly  the  same.  It  might 
l>e  assumed  that  since  L  (calculated)  for  anorthite  is  found  to 
be  equal  to  the  experimentally  determined  latent  heat  per 
gram  multiplied  by  the  formula  weight,  that  the  molecule  is 
necessarily  simple,  but  L  is  merely  the  difference  between  the 
heats  of  vaporization  aud  of  sublimation  of  a  mol  and  refers 
therefore  only  to  the  gas  mol.  It  is  a  constant  characteristic 
of  the  substance  and  in  the  present  instance  it  is  easy  to  see 
that,  whether  simple  or  equally  associated  molecnles  are 
assumed  in  its  calculation,  its  value  remains  the  same.  The 
experimental  results  do  not,  therefore,  throw  any  light  on  the 
actual  degree  of  association  of  albite  and  anorthite.  They 
indicate,  as  pointed  out,  that  each  is  equally  associated  in  tlic 
solid  state  and  also  in  the  liquid  state,  though  the  association 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  different  in  the  different  states. 

■  Dav  and  Allen.  1.  c  p.  71. 

tCf.  E-  W.  Wnshbnrn,  J.  Am.  Chem.  Sao.,  imii,  No.  5,  May,  1910,  p. 
670,  for  Uqnlds. 
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The  Quettion  of  Kuster'a  Rule, 
Both  the  equations  derived  and  the  decisive  nature  of  the 
experimental  results  demonstrate  that  Kuster's  rule*  can  apply 
only  in  a  certain  liinitiDg  case.  This  rule  states  that  the  melt- 
ing points  of  isomorphous  mixtures  should  lie  on  the  straight 
line  joining  the  melting  points  of  the  pare  components.  It 
can  be  seen  from  inspection  of  the  equations  for  the  liquidus 
and  solidus  that  the  two  curves  may  lie  close  together  if  either 
X|  or  L,  is  very  small,  and  that  both  may  approach  straight 
lines  if  both  Z,  and  Z,  are  small,  but  that  they  can  not 
become  a  single  straight  line  unless  T,  =  T„  i.e.,  the  difference 
between  the  melting  points  of  the  components,  is  zero.f  That 
vapor  pressures,  densities  and  like  properties,  when  measured 
at  a  definite  temperature,  should  be  linear  ivith  respect  to  com- 
position for  sohd  solutions  which  are  perfect  physical  solu- 
tions, is  a  necessity.  That  such  a  rule  should  apply  to  melting 
points,  themselves  variable  temperatures,  does  not  follow. 


The  establishment  of  complete  solid  solution  between  the 
feldspars  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  use  of  tlie  terms 
"solid  solution"  and  "isomorphism."  The  latter  has  been 
avoided  hitherto  in  this  paper  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
meanings  which  have  at  difEerent  times  been  attached  to  it. 
Some  authors  use  "isomorphism"  to  designate  complete  solid 
solution,  others  speak  freely  of  "limited  isomorphism,"  and 
still  others  use  the  term  in  its  original  signiticaoce  of  simple 
crystal  lographic  similarity,  without  regard  to  the  question  of 
miscibility  in  the  solid  state.  In  view  of  the  recent  very  com- 
plete review  of  the  subject  by  Hlawatsch,^  nothing  more  need 
be  said  of  this  matter  except  that,  for  the  conception  of  misci- 
bility in  the  solid  state,  tne  term,  solid  solution,  seems  to  be 
much  more  useful,  both  in  avoiding  ambiguity,  and  because  of 
a  certain  connotation  of  similarity  with  liquid  solutions  which 
has  been  amply  justified  in  the  present  instance. 

It  has  hitnerto  proved  impossible  to  agree  upon  &  deciding; 
factor  which  shall  determine  whether  or  not  two  substances 
shall  form  a  complete  series  of  solid  solutions.  The  facts  indi- 
cate rather  that  no  single  criterion  may  be  safely  used  alone. 
Similarity  of  chemical  composition,  for  example,  is  known  to 
be  favorable.  Except  that  both  are  alumi no-silicates,  no  great 
similarity  of  composition  between  albite  and  anorthite,  as  their 
formulffi  are  ordinarily  written,   can   be   claimed.     For   this 

•F.  W.  Kllster,  Za.  phya.  Chem.,  viil,  p.  577,  1891. 

tCf.  Von  Laat,  loc.  cit.,  p.  439,  and  Day  and  Allen,  loo.  cit.,  p.  68. 

fZe.  EiyBt.,  li.  p.  417,  1912. 
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reason  h  rearrangement  of  the  formului  has  been  proposed  b; 
Washington*  to  enable  both  to  be  written  as  salts  of  the  same 
acid,  with,  as  far  as  present  knowledge  goes,  extremely  dissimi- 
lar basic  radicles. 

It  is  not,  however,  clear  that  a  common  acid  radicle  is  more 
favorable  to  complete  miscibilitv  than  a  common  basic  radicle, 
for  the  pair  CdEr,-Cdl.,  and 'also  the  pair  K,CrO,-K,SO., 
form  complete  series  of  solid  solutions.  These  facts, of  conrse, 
prove  nothing  relative  to  the  feldspars,  but  they  indicate  that, 
until  more  is  known  of  the  laws  of  niisoibility  in  the  solid 
state,  there  is  no  compelling  need  to  assume  that  albite  and 
anorthite  ere  salts  of  the  same  acid. 

It  has  been  shown  in  some  cases  that  crystalline  similaritv 
alone,  even  when  very  marked, f  may  not  be  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine miscibilityin  the  solid  state,  bnt  that  the  molecular  vol- 
umes of  the  two  substances  innst  also  be  Tiearly  equal,  or, 
stated  in  another  form,  the  fimdamentaj  structural  parallelo- 

f>ipeda  must  be  alike  not  only  in  shape  but  also  in  size.  It 
lappens  in  the  present  case  that  the  molecular  volumes  are 
nearly  identical  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  in  part  due  to  this 
fact  that  complete  miscihility  is  possible.  The  molecular  vol- 
ume is  equal  to  the  molecular  weight  divided  by  tbe  density, 
but  since  m  general  nothing  is  known  of  the  molecular  weijriit 
of  the  solid,  the  molecular  volume  is  equally  indefinite.  The 
melting  phenomena  have  shown,  however,  in  the  present  ease, 
that  in  the  solid  state  albite  and  anorthite  consist  either  of 
simple  or  of  equally  associated  molecules.  The  molecular 
volumes,  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  tbe  molecules  are 
simple,  will  therefore  give  figures  which  represent  tbe  actual 
ratio  of  these  quantities.     The  molecular  volume  of  anorthite, 

so  calculated,  is  ^'^^-  =  100-8  and  of  albite  ?*^-°  =  100-9, 
'         2-765  2-G05  ' 

practically  identical  values. 

Of  the  still  more  fundamental  question  as  to  the  factor 
which  determines  the  crystallographic  similarity  and  therefore. 
ultimately,  tbe  complete  miscibilitv  there  is  verj'  little  positive 
knowledge.  It  may  be  noted,  fiowever,  that  the  valenev- 
volume  theory  of  Barlow  and  PopeJ  is  applicable  to  toe 
present  pair,  inasnmch  as  they  have  the  same  valency  volume 
(32)  and  could  be  derived  from  related,  closely-packed  asseut 
blages  of  spheres  of  atomic  influence, 

•This  Journal,  ikiW.  p.  555,  1912. 

fTatlon,  A.  E.  H.,  Cryitalline  Structnre  and  Cbemical  Const itatioD, 
p.  138.  Loudon,  1910. 

tJour.  Chem.  Soc.,  UxiU,  p.  1T3T,  190«. 
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Geological  Significamcb. 

A  Btndy  of  fig.  1  brings  out  certain  facts  concerning  tlie 
plagioclases  which  seem  worthy  of  some  attention.  If  we 
start  witii  a  mixture  of  composition  Ab,An,  at  1500°  and  cool 
qnickly,  crystallization  may  not  begin  until  some  such  tem- 
peratnre  as  1250°  is  reached,  when  the  whole  will  solidify  as 
homogeneous  crystals  of  Ab|An,. 

If  we  cool  gradually,  on  the  other  hand,  crystals  of  composi- 
tion Ab„An„  begin  to  separate  at  1450°  and,  theoretically,  the 
coDiposition  of  the  crystals  will  change  continuonsly  toward 
Ab,An,  and  their  amount  will  increase  down  to  1287°,  when 
the  whole  mass  will  consist  of  crystals  of  composition  Ab,An,. 
This  continuous  complete  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
solid  implies,  however,  free  diffusion  in  the  solid  phase,  whereas 
diffusion  is  in  general  quite  slow  in  solids  and  in- the  feldspars 
is  certainly  extremely  slow.  Only  excessively  slow  cooling 
could  therefore  be  expected  to  give  the  result  outlined.  With 
moderately  slow  cooling  the  procesa  consists  in  the  formation 
of  successive  layers  of  crystalline  material  of  gradually  chang- 
ing composition,  the  early  layers  being  effectively  separated 
from  the  liquid  by  the  later.  When  the  temperature  1287°  is 
reached,  there  will  still  be  some  liquid  left.  Crystallization 
will  therefore  continue  below  this  temperature,  the  process  of 
gradual  change  of  composition  in  the  solid  deposited  and  the 
liquid  residue  continuing  as  before.  If  the  cooling  is  at  the 
proper  rate,  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  this  process  ;  the 
final  crystals  may  be  nearly  pure  alhite. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  precise  numerical  example. 
Start  with  100  grams  Ab,An,  at  1500°  and  cool  it  instantane- 
ously to  1386°.  At  this  temperature  50  g.  of  crystals,  Ab,,  An„, 
will  separate  and  50  g.  of  liquid,  Ab„An,„  will  remain.  (See 
fig.  1.)  Cool  again  instantaneously  to  1282°,  2S  g.  of  crys- 
tals, Ab„AD„,  separate  and  25  g,  of  liquid,  Ab„An,„  remain. 
Again,  repeat  the  cooling  and  at  1164°  125  g.  of  crystals, 
Ab„An,„  form  and  12'5  g,  of  liquid,  Ab„  ,An, „  remain.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  by  continuous  slow  cooling,  instead  of  cooling 
in  steps,  the  same  result  might  be  obtained  and  that  the  final 
crystals  might  approach  pure  albite.  Absolutely  pure  albite, 
however,  could  not  be  obtained  in  finite  amount.  Moreover, 
the  temperature  may  fall  to  1100°  before  crystallization  is 
complete. 

It  is  believed  that  this  very  large  range  of  tenipeiatuie 
through  which  the  crystallization  of  plagioclase  may  take 
place,  with  moderately  slow  cooling,  is  of  gi'eat  importance  in 
Igneous  geology.  Such  a  behavior  may  sometimes  be  favored 
in  tlie  natnral  rocks,  even  when  cooled  exceedingly  slowly,  on 
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account  of  the  possibility  that  the  liquid  may  be  separated 
from  the  crystals,  say  by  the  sinkinp  of  the  latter  or  by  rein- 
triision  of  the  former  to  a  hifrher  level.  The  actual  tempera- 
tures concerned  will,  of  course,  be  much  lower  in  the  natural 
rocks. 

The  reversal*  of  the  order  of  zoning  sometimes  noted  in 
natural  plagioclase  may  perhaps  result  from  various  causes. 
That  nndercooling  might  bring  about  a  reversal  may  be  seeu 
from  inspection  of  fip.  1,  If  liquid  of  composition  Ab,Au, 
were  cooled  quickly  to  1280°,  rapid  formation  of  crystals 
(Ab,An,)  might  take  place  at  this  temperature,  and  the  heat 
(latent)  released  might  quickly  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
whole  mixture  to  1300",  at  which  temperature  a  zone  of  crys- 
talline material  of  composition  Ab.,An.,  would  form  around 
the  earlier  less  calcic  crystals.  Similar  undercooling  might 
bring  about  &  like  result  in  a  natural  magma. 

The  secret  of  reversal  may  at  times  be  found  in  the  presence 
of  other  lime-bearing  minerals  in  the  natural  rock.  Move- 
ment of  the  magma  during  crystallization  might  bring  about 
the  same  result  by  exposing  the  crystals  to  liquid  of  composi- 
tion different  from  that  out  of  whicli  tliey  had  been  crystalliz- 
ing. To  such  movements  also,  and  perhaps,  at  times,  to  sudden 
lowering  of  temperature,  may  lie  attributed  the  sharp  bound- 
aries that  various  zones  often  exhibit. 

In  view  of  the  very  great  (quantitative  importance  of  the 
plagioclases  in  igneous  rocks,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  satisfac- 
tion to  find  them  obeying  the  laws  of  physical  chemistry  to  the 
extent  here  found. 

SUMUART. 

The  method  of  quenching  was  applied  to  the  determination 
of  the  melting  intervals  of  pure,  artificial  plagioclase  feldspars. 
It  was  found  possible  to  deiennine  accurately  the  temperatures 
of  beginning  of  melting  (eoHdas)  for  compositions  ranging 
from  pure  An  to  Ab,An„  and  of  completion  of  melting 
(liquidus)  for  the  range  An  — Ab,An,.  Very  pure  natural 
material,  Bakersville  oligoclase,  was  used  to  detennine  the 
point  on  the  solidus  corresponding  to  its  composition.  Similar 
material,  Amelia  County  albite,  served  to  fix  the  melting  point 
of  albite.  The  results  of  this  work  are  summarized  at  the  end 
of  Table  II  and  diagram maticalty  expressed  in  fig.  1. 

It  was  also  found  possible  in  several  instances  to  determine 
the  composition  of  the  liquid  phase,  present  at  temperatures 
within  the  melting  interval,  by  measuring  the  refractive  index 
of  the  quenched  glass.  Thns  points  on  the  liquidus  were 
determined  by  an  independent  method  and  were  found  to  he 
•N.  L.  Bowen,  J.  G«ol.,  iviii,  p.  C62,  IBIO. 
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in  excellent  agreement  with  the  results  of  the  temperature 
method.     In  Table  III  and  fi^.  2  the  resnlts  are  shown. 

In  the  theoretical  discussion  equations  are  developed  which 
express  the  concentrations  on  the  liquidus  and  sohdus  at  any 
temperature  in  terms  of  the  melting  temperatures  and  latent 
heats  of  melting  of  the  two  components.  The  experimental 
results  therefore  make  possible  the  calculation  of  the  latent 
heat  of  melting  of  anorthite  and  of  albite.  The  calculated 
values  are  104'2  cal.  per  gm.  for  anorthite  and  48'5  eal.  per  gm. 
for  albite  and  these  values  remain  practically  constant  for  all 
ranges  of  composition  (see  Table  IV).  The  calculated  latent 
heat  of  anorthite  is  in  excellent  agreement  with  the  figure 
found  by  direct  measurement,  105  cal,  per  gm.  No  direct 
determinations  of  the  latent  heat  of  albite  have  been  made. 

It  is  shown  that  if  these  values  of  the  latent  heats  are  taken 
and  liquidus  and  solidus  curves  calculated,  the  resulting  curves 
(see  fig,  3)  pass  very  close  to  the  experimentally  determined 
temperatures  (within  the  limits  of  error  of  the  temperature 
measurements).  It  is  also  shown  that  values  of  the  latent  heats 
differing  from  these  by  as  little  as  10  per  cent  will  not  give  a 
like  result.     (Table  V.) 

This  extreme  agreement  with  the  requirements  of  theory 
and~itB  bearing  on  certain  theoretical  questions  is  discussed. 

The  geological  significance  of  the  complete  solid  solution  of 
the  feldspars  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  zon- 
ing may  occur  under  favorable  conditions  and  the  consequent 
very  great  range  of  temperature  through  which  plagioclase 
may  crystallize. 

Oeophyaical  Laboratory, 

Carnegie  Inatitation  of  Wuliiiietoti, 

Washington,  D,  C,  March,  1913. 
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Art,  L. — On  Hetmrolite  from  Leadville,  Colorado  ;  by 
W.  E.  Ford  and  W.  M.  Bradley. 

In  November,  1911,  a  email  si)eciinen  of  a  zinc-manganese 
oxide,  corniiifr  from  tlie  Wolftoiie  Mine  at  Leadville,  Colorado. 
was  sent  to  Prof.  E.  S.  Dana  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Wetherill,  at  ttat 
time  cooeiiltiog  engineer  for  the  Empire  Zinc  Company.  In 
the  letter  tliat  acooiiipanied  the  specimen  was  a  copy  of  a  pre- 
liminary analysis  of  tlie  mineral  made  by  Mr.  Glenn  Haij^li 
for  the  company.  Tins  analysis,  together  with  the  phj-sical 
properties  of  the  mineral,  indicated  that  it  mi^ht  be  a  new 
species.  Prof.  Dana  kindly  turned  the  matterover  to  the  Min- 
eralogical  Laboratory  of  the  Sheffield  Scientitic  School  for 
examination.  Unfortunately  Mr,  Wetherill  died  l>efore  an 
opportunity  offered  to  carry  out  the  investigation.  Later,  in 
May,  1912,  Dr,  William  S.  Ward,  cui-ator  of  tlie  Mineral  Col- 
lection in  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Denver, 
wrote  further  about  the  matter  and  generously  donated  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  mineral.  Mr.  Wetlierill  originally  suggested 
that,  if  the  substance  proved  to  be  a  new  species,  it  1)e  named 
after  the  property  on  which  it  was  found;  Dr.  Ward,  in  hisi 
letter,  maae  the  counter  suggestion  that  it  be  named  after  Mr. 
Wetherill,  who  first  called  attention  to  it.  On  detailed  exam- 
ination, however,  the  mineral  has  proved  to  be  identical  n'itli 
hetserolite,  previously  described  from  Stirling  Hill,  Sosse^i 
County,  N.  J.,  and  consequently  both  of  these  suggestions  have 
had  to  be  disregarded. 

Hetferolite  was  first  described  in  1^77  by  Dr.  Gideon  E- 
Moore  in  a  brief  notice  published  in  this  Journal.*  The  essen- 
tial points  of  his  description  follow :  It  was  found  in  an 
ochreous  limonite  with  chatcopbanite.  It  occurred  in  botry- 
oidal  coatings  of  columnar  radiating  structure.  Its  hardness 
was  5,  and  its  specific  gravity  4-933.  Its  luster,  metallic  to 
submetallic;  color,  black;  streak,  brownish  black.  It  was 
infusible ;  in  the  closed  tube  it  gave  a  little  water ;  with  fluxes 
it  gave  the  reactions  for  manganese  and  zinc.  No  analysis  was 
quoted,  but  the  statement  was  made  that  the  formula  was  that 
of  a  zinc  hausmannite,  ZnO.Mn,0,. 

Because  of  the  inconqilete  description,  the  mineral  has  been 
considered  a  doubtful  species,  and  was  placed  by  Dana  in  the 
System  of  Mineralogy  in  the  Appendix  to  Oxides.+  In  1910, 
Prof.  Charles  Palacue  published  an  analysis^  made  in  1906  by 

•  ThiH  JooroBl,  liv.  423,  1877. 

t  System  of  MiDerslogj,  «th  ed.,  p.  259,  18&2. 

i  This  Journal,  xiix.  180,  1910. 
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W.  T,  Schaller,  of  materirtl  from  the  original  locality.  This 
analysis  was  considered  to  confirm  Moore's  forintila,  and  to 
establish  the  mineral  as  a  distinct  species.  The  mineral  was 
stated,  in  this  article,  to  be  tetragonal,  as  shown  by  the  optical 
behavior  of  the  fibers  nnder  the  microscope,  and  to  have  an 
indistinct  prismatic  cleavage.  Specific  gravity  was  given  as 
4"85.     The  analj'sis  by  Schaller  is  qnotea  in  a  later  part^raph. 

The  hetterolite  from  Leadville  was  found  on  the  "Woftone 
property,  at  a  depth  of  about  700  feet  below  the  snrface.  It 
occurs  as  an  occasional  vng-filling  mineral  at  the  lower  contact 
of  the  blue  limestone  with  a  quartzite.  It  is  associated  with 
calamine  crystals  and  with  smithonite.  It  has  a  radiating, 
mammillarv  structure,'  In  general,  the  outer  surfaces  are 
smooth  and  rounded,  but  in  one  cavity  of  the  specimen  they 
are  covered  with  a  drusy  coating  of  microscopic  crystals. 
These  are  much  too  small,  however,  to  admit  of  any  measure- 
ments being  made.  When  broken  the  radiating  masses  show 
a  prismatic  structure  similar  to  that  observed  on  many  speci- 
mens of  gcethite  and  manganite.  Under  the  microscope,  the 
very  fine  fragments  become  transparent,  having  a  dark  Drown 
color.  They  show  birefringence  and  have  an  extinction  par- 
allel to  the  prismatic  edges.  No  further  evidence  of  its  crystal 
system  could  be  discovered.  The  index  of  refraction  was 
determined  to  be  greater  than  1'7S,  by  noting  the  effect  upon 
the  small  fragments  when  immersed  in  a  liquid  having  this 
index  of  refraction. 

The  mineral  shows  a  splintery  fracture.  Its  hardness  is 
between  5'5  and  6.  The  specific  gravity  was  determined  as 
4'6.  Its  luster  is  submetaltic.  Its  color  is  dark  brownish  to 
black,  with  often  a  bright  varnish-like  exterior.  It  gives  a 
dark  chocolate-brown  streak. 

It  is  infusible.  On  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate  it  gives 
the  characteristic  zinc  oxide  coating.  With  the  fiuxes  it  gives 
the  color  reactions  indicative  of  manganese.  It  is  easily  sol- 
uble in  hydrochloric  acid,  giving  off  chlorine  gas.  It  yields 
water  when  heated  in  the  closed  tube,  but  does  not  give  off 
oxygen  gas. 

Tiie  method  of  analysis  was  briefly  as  follows ;  The  water 
was  determined  by  the  direct  method  of  Penfield.*  The  resi- 
due from  this  determination  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  silica  determined  as  usual.  The  filtrate  from  the  insoluble 
silica  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in  order  to  remove  the  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  residue  was  dissolved  in  about  200"  of 
water.  To  this  50"  of  formic  acid  was  added  and  an  aqueous 
solution  of  about  3  grams  of  sodium  acetate.  This  solution 
was  warmed  to  about  60°  C.  and  the  zinc  precipitated  by 
•ThiB  Journal,  xlviii,  31, 1894. 
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hvilro^n  sulphide  gas.    The  precipitate  was  SItered  upon  an 
asbestos  mat  in  a  filter  tnbef  and  if^nited  in  a  cnrrent  of  hvdro- 

fen  salphide.  The  filtrate  from  the  zinc  precipitate  vas 
ttiled  to  remove  the  lijdro^i)  sulphide  and  then  an  exce«6  of 
bromine  water  and  ammoninm  hvdroxide  was  added.  The 
resulting  manganese  dioxide  precipitate  was  filtered  off,  di^ 
solved  br  hot  sulphnr  dioxide  water  and  the  manganese  repre- 
cipitated"  by  hydrogen  sodinm  phosphate  and  finally  weighed 
as  mangtmeee  pyrophosphate.  The  available  oxygen  was 
determined  by  the  oxalic  acid  metliod. 

The  resaltg  of  the  analyses  by  Bradley  follow.     The  partial 
analysis  by  Haigh  is  also  given  in  tbe  last  colnmn. 


I 

II 

Average 

Ratios 

Anal,  bj-  Haigh 

ZnO 

37-41 

37-70 

37-56 

0-461 

371 

MnO 

30-29 

50-39 

50-34 

IJ-709 

45-9 

0 

5-99 

5-99 

5-99 

0-374 

5-9 

CaO 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Sib, 

4-37 

4-3tf 

4-36 

0-242 

4-r 

2-69 

2-70 

2-69 

0-044 

Insol. 

2-0 

100-75 

101-14 

100-94 

Mn.O, 

55-95 

6606 

56-00 

0-354 

Ignoriog  for  the  present  the  small  amount  of  silica  shown 
by  the  analysis,  tbe  molecular  ratios  have  tbe  following  rela- 
tions :  Tbe  manganese  protoxide  is  to  the  available  oxygen  as 
0-709:  0-374  or  as  2-00:1-05.  Evidently,  the  manganese  is 
present  in  the  mineral  as  the  sesquioxide,  Mn.O,.  This 
assumption  is  borne  out  by  the  facts  that  although  tbe  manga- 
nese is  in  the  form  of  a  higher  oxide,  since  there  is  an  excess 
of  oxygen  present,  it  cannot  be  in  the  form  of  the  dioxide 
because  when  the  mineral  is  heated  in  the  closed  tube  there  is 
no  oxygen  liberated.  The  percentages  of  Mn,0„  calculated 
from  the  amounts  of  MnO  tlmt  were  found,  are  given  above. 
On  this  assumption  tbe  ratios  become  ZnO  :  Mn,0, :  H,0^ 
0-461 : 0-354 :  0-242  or  as  1 :  076  :  0-52.  These  results  might 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  formula  of  tlie  mineral  was 
4Zn0.3Mn,0,.2H,0. 

It  seems,  however,  impossible  to  neglect  the  presence  of 
the  silica.  As  this  exists  in  a  soluble  form,  it  is  probably  pres- 
ent as  a  definite  mineral  molecule.  As  tbe  heteerolite  is  inti- 
mately associated  in  its  occurrence  with  calamine,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  silica  is  present  as  a  part  of  that 
mineral.  Tbe  [Miysical  structure  of  tbe  "material  analyzed  was 
*  This  Jonrnal.  iii.  453,  1906. 
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such  as  to  make  it  very  probable  that  tliis  might  be  the  case. 
If  all  the  silica  present  is  considered  to  occur  as  a  part  of  the 
calamine  molecule,  it  means  that  about  ten  per  cent  of  the 
material  analyzed  was  tliat  mineral.  It  is  recognized  that  this 
is  a  large  amount  to  be  present  and  stilt  escape  discovery,  but 
it  is  thought  that  the  Hhrous  structure  of  the  hetserolite  might 
very  well  serve  to  conceal  this  amount.  The  calculations 
below  have  been  made  on  tliis  assumption,  sutScieut  amounts 
of  zinc  oxide  and  water  being  subtracted  to  form  with  the 
silica  the  calamine  molecule,  fI.,0,2ZnO.SiO,, 

SnbtTacting  the 
equivalent  of  Eedoced  to 

H,0.2ZD0.SiO,  100  per  cent     Ratios 

ZnO 37-56  —7-25  =30-31  33-73  0-414  =1-00 

Mn.O,..  56-00  56-00  62-33  0-3«4  =0-95 

H,0 4-36  — 0-ei  =     3-55  3-95  0-218  =0-52 

SiO, 2-69  —  2-69 


If  the  above  reasoning  is  correct,  the  formula  becomes  quite 
clearly  2Zn0.2Mn,0,.lfl,0.  The  theoretical  composition  de- 
rived from  this  formula  is  as  follows : 

Theory 

ZnO 32-78 

Mn,0, 63-60 

H,0 362 


The  analysis  by   Schaller,  which   was  quoted  by  Palache,  is 
given  below : 


1 

3 

BatioB 

ZnO 

33-43 

35-32 

0-435 

Mn.O,.... 

60-44 

63-85 

0-405 

Fe.O 

0-77 

0-83 

0-005 

H,o-".;: 

9-47 

H,0+  ... 

1-42 

100-24 

100-00 

In  the  calculations  given  above  the  silica  is  disregarded  and 
no  statement  is  made  in  the  original  discussion  as  to  its  prob- 
able nature.     The  3*89  per  cent  of  water  is  also  dismissed  as 
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*' probRbly  contained  in  a  slight  admixtare  of  chalcophanitf ." 
To  the  present  writers  it  doe^^  not  Eeetn  as  if  the  water  at 
least  coQld  be  so  easilr  eliminated  from  the  analysis.  At  auv 
rate  the  explanation  of  the  probable  <Aa~e  of  iit-  prei«ni:->- 
seereiE  to  be  nntenable.  Chalcophanite  contains,  theoretical  ),i . 
12-5  percent  of  water.  CooscinentK,  if  the  3"-y  per  cent  "i 
water  ^ven  in  the  al>OTe  analvMs  wa-  due  to  admixtare  '-i 
chalcophanite.  nearlv  ooe-tliird  of  the  material  analyzed  niii-t 
have  been  that  mineral.  Fnrtlier,  over  9  per  cent  of  inan:;i- 
ne^  dioxide  derived  from  that  amount  of  ciialcuphanite  won  i 
also  hare  l)een  present.  If  the  water  found  is  included  in  il.e 
analT.^i£,  the  following  coinpotfitioD  and  ratios  are  derived  : 


ZnO 39  M  0-416  2-00 

Mn,0, 61-24  0-3SS  (  ,,,,         ,  -,- 

Fe.b,* 0-78  0-004  )■  ''"'^^          '  ^~ 

H,0 3-»5  0-220  1  -05 


Tiie  formola  derived  from  the  aljove  calculation  ie  the  »aii> 
as  that  derived  from  the  analysis  of  the  Leadrille  mineral. 
Whatever  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  analyses  may  l>e.  it 
is  certain  that  the  apecimens  from  the  two  localities  are  to  \o: 
considered  the  same  chemically.  Prof.  Palache  kindly  sent  t.> 
ns  a  specimen  of  the  Stirling  Hill  material  for  comparison.  aii<l 
it  agrees  perfectly  with  the  Leai'Ivilie  mineral  in  ail  phycical 
and  optical  tests.  It  may  l>e  that  the  exact  composition  "f 
hetffirolite  cannot  be  definitely  settled  until  pnrer  material  can 
be  analyzed,  With  the  evidence  at  hand,  however,  the  presenl 
writers  prefer  to  include  the  water  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
Composition,  making  the  formnU  2Za0.2Un,Or]H,0. 

Hineralo^^cal  Laboratorr  of  (ti«  Sb«IB«'ld  ScieDtillc  School 
of  Yale  UniTeraitT,  New  H&ren,  Coon.. 
Mareb'll,  1913. 
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Abt,  LI. — On  the  Sydrolysia  of  Esters  of  Substituted  Ali- 
phatic Acids;  by  E.  W.  Dean. 
[CoDtribntions  from  the  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Yale  Univ. — ocxIt.] 

6.     Saponification  by   Sodium  Hydroxide  ov   Hydroxy  and 
Alkyloxt  Acetates  and  Pkopioxates. 

General  DUcuiaion. 

Haviso  recently  determined  the  velocity  constants  of  several 
esters  for  their  hydrolysis  in  decinormal  acid,  it  was  decided  to 
continue  the  study  by  measurements  taken  in  alkaline  solution. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  this  line  in  connet^tion 
with  the  theory  of  steric  hindrance  and  some  of  the  esters  in 
the  list  included  in  this  paper  have  been  examined  before. 
Brief  mention  is  made  of  the  researches  which  have  more  or  less 
important  bearing  upon  the  experiments  here  described. 

The  velocity  of  saponiHcation  of  ethyl  acetate  seems  to  have 
l>een  measured  first  by  Warder.*  Soon  after  came  a  series  of 
very  accurate  and  comprehensive  measurements  by  Keicher.f 
He  determined  the  relative  efEeets  of  various  bases  and  also 
showed  that  the  effect  of  the  alcohol  radical  in  the  ester  is 
practically  constant.  Methyl  esters  decompose  most  rapidly  and 
the  velocity  decreases  up  the  series.  The  diffei-ences,  however, 
are  exceedingly  slight  beyond  about  the  first  three  members, 
Reicher's  experiments  with  the  esters  of  different  acids  pointed 
toward  a  decrease  in  velocity  with  increasing  molecular  weight. 

The  effect  of  the  presence  of  neutral  salts  on  the  velocity  of 
saponification  has  been  studied  by  ArrheniusJ  and  by  Arm- 
strong and  Watson.g  Measurements  have  been  made  by  Hjelt} 
on  esters  of  polybnsic  acids  and  by  Goldschmidtl  on  acetacetic 
ester.  The  most  important  work  in  the  present  connection  is 
that  of  Findlay  and  Turner**  and  Findlay  and  Hickmans-ft 
Here  careful  determinations  have  been  made  of  the  effect  of 
hydi-oxyl  and  alkyloxyl  groups  on  the  velocity  of  reaction. 
In  two  cases  the  esters  saponified  have  been  included  in  the 
series  considered  in  this  paper.  The  results  of  this  work  will 
be  taken  np  in  detail  later. 

Preparation  of  Material. 
The  esters  used  were  in  general  portions  of  the  same  samples 
hydrolyzed  in  acid  sohitiim,  results  of  which  workifj  have  been 
•Ber.,  liv,  1361.  t  Ann.,  cci^viii,  2.51. 

tZeitachr.  phys.  Chem.,  i,  110.       JS  Prw.  Royal Soc  Series  A,  liiii,  564. 

[Ber.,  Mil,  110;  M«i.  1844.  "tlbid..  xiiii,  3396. 

••Joor.  Chem.  Soc,  lixxvii,  747. 

ttlbid.,icv,  1004.  tfThis  Journal,  ixxiv,  293. 
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fully  described.  The  list  iiicladed  ethyl  acetate,  ethyl  glycol- 
late,  three  atkyloxj  acetates,  ethyl  propionate,  ethyl  lactate, 
and  ethyl  alpha  and  beta  etliyloxy  propionates,  Tlie  meth- 
ods of  preparation  and  properties  of  these  esters  need  no  diecas- 
sion  here. 

Solutions  of  hnndredth  normal  barium  hydroxide  and  approx- 
imately fortieth  normal  sodium  hydroxide  were  prepared  free 
from  carbonate  by  the  usual  methods.  Hundredtli  uormal 
hvdrochloric  acid  was  prepared  and  standardized  by  silver  pre- 
cipitation. 

l^ocedtire. 

Measaremcnte  were  made  of  reactions  at  two  temperatures, 
zero  degrees  and  twenty-five  decrees.  For  the  former  series 
was  u&ea  a  small  thermostat  tilled  with  ice  and  water  and  vij;- 
orously  stirred.  A  temperature  constant  within  a  tenth  of  a 
degree  was  easily  maintained  in  this  manner.  For  work  at 
twenty-five  degrees  the  thermostat  fully  described  in  a  previous 
paper*  was  employed. 

The  actual  experiments  were  carried  on  by  a  slight  modifi- 
cation of  the  method  recommended  by  Ostwald.t  In  the  ther- 
mostat were  placed  two  flasks,  one  containing  a  measured 
amount  of  fortieth  normal  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  the 
other  a  solution  of  the  ester  of  slightly  smaller  concentration 
than  that  of  the  alkali.  At  the  proper  time  an  amount  of  the 
ester  solution  equal  to  that  taken  ot  the  sodium  hydroxide  was 
withdrawn  by  means  of  a  pi[>ette  and  allowed  to  flow  rapidly 
into  the  reaction  flask.  This  was  shaken  vigorously,  replaced  ia 
the  thermostat  and  a  ten  cubic  centimeter  portion  removed  and 
allowed  to  run  into  a  known  quantity  (15""')  of  hundredth  uor- 
mal hydrochloric  acid.  The  excess  of  acid  was  then  determined 
by  titration  with  centinormal  barium  hydroxide.  Rosolic  acid 
was  used  as  an  indicator,  this  haviug  been  proven  by  experience 
to  be  better  than  phenol  phthalein  under  the  conditions  described. 

To  obtain  good  constants  by  the  method  thus  described 
requires  a  moderate  amount  of  skill  in  manipulation.  We  are 
at  present  unable  to  compare  its  advantages  with  those  of  tbe 
conductivity  method  of  Walker,J  employed  by  Findlay  and 
Hicknians,§  We  thereforelimitourselves  to  stating  the  sources 
of  error  and  the  precautions  adopted.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  check  the  reaction  abruptly  at  the  end  of  any  interval  of 
time,  a  pipette  which  discharged  the  major  portion  of  its  con 
tents  in  four  or  five  seconds  was  used.  By  vigorously  rotat- 
ing the  flask  into  which  the  pipette  was  emptiea  the  alkali  was 
■  This  Journal,  izi.  73. 

^  Ostwnld-L.uther,  Physiko-ChemiBche  Mesgnngeu,  3ded.,  p.  529, 
tProc.  Boy.  Soe.,  Series  A,,  IiiTiii,  157.  gLw.  cit. 
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immediately  neutralized  by  tlie  excess  of  acid  present.  In  this 
way  a  very  sharp  end-point  was  obtained,  since  in  acid  of  socli 
dilntioD  toe  velocity  of  decomposition  of  any  ester  ia  negligible. 
It  seeme  probable  that  irregularities  in  constants  caused  iu  this 
way  are  very  slight,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  uniform 
proctidnre  was  adopted  for  all  raeaeurements.  The  principal 
cause  of  irregnlarities  is  the  difficulty  of  titi-ating  accurately  with 
such  dilute  solutions  in  the  presence  of  relatively  large  amounts 
of  salts  of  the  organic  acids.  On  the  whole,  however,  reason- 
ably good  constants  were  obtained  even  in  cases  where  the 
reaction  proceeded  with  considerable  velocity. 

Calculations  were  made  by  the  use  of  the  titration  formula* 
for  reactions  of  the  second  order. 

^  =  -Jj4WT:4-t'«s'r  +  '<'g(T.-T.)- 

logT.-log(T-T.)] 

T  is  the  amount  of  HCl  consumed  by  the  excess  of  NaOH 
at  the  time  /.  T,  is  the  initial  titration  and  T,  the  titration 
value  of  the  excess  of  NaOH  at  the  end  of  the  reaction.  All 
values  of  T  were  of  course  obtained  indirectly  by  subtraction 
of  the  quantities  of  barium  hydroxide  from  the  fifteen  cubic 
centimeters  of  acid  employed.  V  is  the  volume  of  the  pipette, 
and  N  the  normality  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  terms  of  which 
the  reaction  was  measured. 

In  the  tables  are  given  the  values  of  K  and  of  the  periods  in 
minutes  over  which  the  reactions  proceeded  with  measurable 
velocity. 

Table  I. 


ReMtion  at  0 

Eater 

Ethyl 
acetate 

Ethyl 

gljcollate 

Ethyl 

methjloiy 
acetatu 

Ethyl 
ethyloiy 

aceUte 

Ethyl 

propyloij 

acetate 

Time 

800 

35 

25 

25 

25 

1-34 

13-8 

36-7 

13-8 

12-6 

1-21 

135 

39-5 

18-6 

12-8 

1-20 

(9-7) 

403 

16-8 

13-8 

K 

1-14 

12-3 

37-7 

15-8 

12-9 

113 

13-6 

!t6-4 

14-5 

130 

Ml 

12-4 

33-7 

15-4 

11-4 

1-16 

30-5 

12-3 , 

Averages. . 

IK 

12-9 

36-4 

15-9 

12-7 

Averages.. 
(duplicate) 

1-19 

13-8 

37-1 

15-2 

12-9 

*  Fiodlay,  Practical  Phyaical  Chemistry,  p.  343.     Oatwald-LntheT,  loc.  c 
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E.tOT 

Ethjl 
acetate 

Ethyl 
gljcoilate 

Ethyl 

methyloiy 

acetate 

Ethyl 
ethyloxy 

Ethyl 
propTloiy 

Time 

60 

10 

5 

15 

12 

6-60 

(56-4) 

156- 

66-4 

62-S 

6-60 

65-7 

146- 

62-4 

(S9-8) 

K 

6-85 

67-6 

119- 

62-4 

61-7 

a-«3 

61-7 

117- 

62-3 

32-9 

1  A -89 

68-6 

104- 

70-2 

51-3 

l_e-78 

63-0 

65-3 

Averages , . 

6-56  • 

6S-3 

128- 

64-8 

52-1 

Averages . . 

6  64 

65-3 

118- 

61-8 

49-1 

(duplicate) 

Tablb  II. 

Reaction  a 

0°. 

Ester 

Etb;! 

Etbyl 

Ethjl 

Ethyl  a 

EthTl  S 

lactate 

glycerale 

ethylo»y 
propionate 

ethyioiy 
propiontte 

Time 

373 

25 

•25 

180 

183 

fl-24 

•l4-4 

9-40 

2-57 

1-15 

1  1-15 

15-3 

9-80 

2-09 

115 

K 

I  1-12 

14-5 

9-20 

2-00 

1-13 

1-20 

13-8 

8-70 

l-ft8 

0-98 

1-11 

14-4 

8-88 

1-89 

1-00 

105 

14-6 

8-15 

1-81 

102 

Averages. . 

1-14 

14-6 

9-02 

2-07 

1-07 

Averages.. 

1-18 

143 

11-2 

1-92 

1-10 

(duplicate) 

Bewtion  a 

25°. 

timt 

»0 

10 

10 

110 

80 

f5-82 

63-9 

ft  2-6 

9fl2 

5-63 

5-88 

64- 1 

53-2 

9-12 

5-28 

617 

63-8 

57-2 

8-76 

5-20 

K 

■;6-3i 

68-3 

55-3 

9  06 

4-93 

613 

62-5 

57-8 

100 

5-14 

5-73 

59-7 

60-1 

5-02 

5-88 

84*6 

4-46 

Averages , . 

5-94 

63-T 

57-3 

9-29 

503 

Averages. , 

6-16 

64  6 

594 

9-33 

4'87 

tduplicate) 
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Eater 

Ethyl  acetate 
Ethyl  glycol- 

late 

Etbylmethyl- 

oxy  acetate. 
Ethyl    etbyl- 

oxy  acetate. 
Ethyl  propyl- 

oxy  acetate 
Ethyl  propio- 

Ethyl  lac- 
tate   

Ethj'l  glycer- 


6-56 


15-9 

12-7 
1-U 
U-6 

9-02 


■0018 
■ni52 
■03:J5 
■0234 

•00134 

■0138 
■022S 


Eiter E 

Ethyl  acetate 
Ethyl  (flycol- 
lale ' 


Ethyl  propio- 


Ethyl  alpha- 
ethyloxy 
propionate 

Ethyl  beia- 
ethyiosy 
propionate 


Ethyl    lac- 
tate   

Ethyl  phenyl- 
acetate 

Ethyl  man  de- 
late   

Ethyl  methyl' 
oxy  phenyl- 
acctate 

Etbyl  ethyl- 
oxy  phenyl- 
acetate  

Ethyl  propyl- 
oxy  phenyl- 
acetate  


63-5  • 
12^4   ■ 


JJigctiation  of  Jiesults. 
In  the  firrtt  part  of  the  suinmary  table  are  given  the  averafres 
of  the  series  printed  in  full  in  Tables  I  and  II.  In  addition 
Hre  stated  the  dissociation  constants  of  some  of  the  acids  as 
determine<]  by  Oetwald.  The  second  part  of  tlie  table  contains 
resnit-s  taken  from  the  paper  of  Findlayand  Hicknians,"!'  which 
seem  to  be  of  interest  m  relation  to  onr  work.  The  figures 
ill  two  cases  do  not  agree,  and  this  discrepancy  is  deserving  of 
slight  discnssion.  Our  constants  for  ethyl  glycollate  saponilied 
at  twenty-five  degrees  are  mncli  lower  than  Hiose  of  Findlay. 
After  a  stndy  of  the  pofisibil i ties  of  error  in  our  method  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  Findlaj^'s  results,  obtained  by  llie  conduc- 
tivity method,  may  be  the  more  accurate.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  able  to  duplicate  his  results.  In  the  other  case,  that 
of  ethyl  propionate,  we  are  convinced  that  Findtay's  figure  is 
decidedly  too  low.  Calculations  from  the  results  of  Reicher,^ 
obtained  at  a  lower  temperature,  indicate  a  value  of  fi^T +. 
Our  value  of  sy^  is  nearer  than  that  of  Findlay,  which  is  3'3. 
In  addition  we  would  say  that  it  is  probable  that  the  tigurce  for 
■Ostwald,  ZeitBChr.  phys.  Chem.,  iii,  170.  Findlav  ikDd  Tamer,  Jonr. 
Cbem.  Spc.,  »cv. 
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some  of  tlie  other  esters  in  our  list  are  probably  too  low  for 
tlie  work  at  twenty-tive  degrees.  The  ratios  obtained  from  the 
constants  for  zero  degrees  nave  l>eeo  considered  of  mure  weight 
in  the  study  of  the  results. 

After  a  fairly  close  examination  of  the  above  figiireii  we  have 
been  nnsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  conclnsions  of  very 
general  value.  Tlie  one  thing  most  apparent  is  that  tlie  velocity 
of  saponification  of  the  ester  is  closely  connected  with  tlu- 
Btrength  of  the  acid  from  wliieh  it  is  derived.  This  is  iu 
accord  with  the  theory  set  forth  by  both  Hjelt*  and  Sadbor- 
ouglijt  that  the  velocitv  of  saponification  is  controlled  by  twn 
factors,  the  strength  of  the  acid  and  steric  influences  in  the 
molecule.  At  present  we  are  unable  to  obtain  any  mathemal- 
ical  expression  which  will  lie  of  value  in  predicting  the  laagni- 
tnde  or  direction  of  tliese  steric  influences. 

Two  or  three  points  brought  out  by  the  tables  deserve  men- 
tion. The  effect  of  alkyloxy  groups  is  very  varied.  Extreme 
cases  are  those  of  the  esters  of  methyloxy  acetic  and  beta  etliy- 
loxy  propionic  acids,  which  have  respectively  tlie  greatest  and 
least  velocities  of  all  the  series.  The  effect  of  tne  liydroxyl 
group  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  cases  of  glycollate  and  lactate, 
but  iedecidedly  less  in  the  case  of  ethyl  maodelate.  luethvlglv- 
cerate  steric  inflnences  prevent  any  logical  comparison.  I'inally 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ratios  of  saponitication  of  these  ester- 
are  entirely  different  from  those  of  tlieir  velocity  of  hydrolyei* 
in  acid  solution. 

Summary. 

1.  The  presence  of  a  hydroxyl  group  in  aliphatic  eaters 
seems  to  produce  an  acceleration  in  the  velocity  of  eaponili- 
cation,  although  this  effect  is  variable  in  its  magnitude. 

2.  (a)  Alkyloxy  groups  may  cause  an  effect  varj'ing  from  a 
tremendous  acceleration  to  a  slight  retardation  iu  different  case;-. 

(b)  The  velocity  of  saixmification  of  alkyloxy  esters  of 
similar  constitution  decreases  with  the  size  of  the  substituted 
group. 

3.  Beta  substituted  esters  seem  to  decompose  less  rapidly 
than  isomeric  alpha  products,  a  single  point  of  resemblance  to 
effects  produced  in  acid  hydrolysis. 

4.  The  velocity  of  saponitication  is  very  largely  controlled 
by  the  strength  of  the  acid  from  which  the  ester  is  derived. 

It  is  onr  intention  to  continue  this  study  on  the  velocities  of 
several  other  estei-s  and  obtain  if  possible  data  which  will  enable 
IIS  to  draw  more  general  conclusions  on  the  subject. 
•  Lw.  cit.  t  Proo.  Chem.  Soc.,  lili,  241. 
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Aet.  LII, — Some  Kilauean  Kjectamenta  ;   Ijy  Frank 
A.  Perbet, 

Impresbed  by  all  tliat  lias  been  said  as  to  the  eBsentially 
fjuiet  nature  of  Kilauean  volcanism  in  modern  times,  tlie 
observant  visitor  experiences  a  mild  surprise  at  finding  on  all 
eidea  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  explosive  action,  of 
which  some  of  the  products,  hy  their  superposition  and  fresh- 


Eilanea.     Hdin  crater.     Detail   of  west   wull   sbowing  aeh  and 


nesB  of  aspect,  can  with  difficulty  be  relegated  to  the  time  of 
the  last  recorded  great  explosive  eruption  in  1790,* 

The  walls  of  the  great  pit-crater,  in  whose  exposed  strata 
the  investigator  may  read  the  story  of  tiie  long  ago,  show  in 
most  places,  it  is  true,  a  coutinuous  series  of  overlying  lava 
flows,  but  at  other  points — in  the  azimuth  planes  of  the  prin- 
cipal winds — the  series  of  rock  layers  is  interrupted  by  impos- 
ing beds  of  asii  (fig.  1),  while  in  regions  of  more  recent  activity, 
within  the  greater  pit,  erosion  lias  revealed  a  depth  of  many 
*  Some  say  1T80.  Several  exploaive  phases  occurred  dnrin^the  iiineteentb 
centnr;.  lie  abeence  of  reliable  informal] on  as  to  tbese  products  malceH 
one  more  than  ever  regret  the  daya — now  happily  past  but  still  all  too  ri^cent 
—  when  regaUr,  H.rstematic  observation  was  not  carried  on  at  this  volcano. 
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meters  in  those  aeh  beds  whicti,  from  tlieir  elevated  position.^, 
h&ve  escaped  interment  by  sulteequent  overilowB  of  lava  from 
Halemanmau. 

Imbedded  in  tliis  asli  are  to  be  found  innumerable  "pisolitee" 
(tig.  2),  wliieli,  being  of  aerial  formation,  speak  even  more  elo- 
quently of  an  aeb-laden  atmosphere  than  do  the  massive  beds 
— especially  to  one  who  has  experienced  the  conditions  of  their 
formation.  These  Kilanean  pisolites  are  large,  often  exceed- 
ing the  size  of  a  pea  (*),  and,  while  the  majority  conserve  their 

Fio.  2. 


Fig.  3.     KOauea  pieoliten,  frpe  and  Imlieildeil  ia  maBsive  aah. 

original  f restiness  and  fragility,  a  few  of  the  more  exposed  have 
become  m  indnrated  as  to  he  handled  i-oitghly  withont  fear  of 
eol  lapse. 

Scattered  about  upon  those  tields  of  ash,  and  even  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  cratei-s,  lialcmanmait,  Kilanea-ikt 
and  Keanakakoi.one  may  sue  a  great  quantity  of  angular  block* 
of  lava  rock,  ejected  in  that  condition,  and  also  many  triif 
*At  VeRnvins,  in  1(KMJ,  the  fully  formeil  pisolites  which  relBiiiml  their 
shape  in  falliriK  were  KenerHlly  much  rnnaller,  but  the  writer  was  freqaeutl}' 
l>e]tecl  with  balls  of  liqvl<i  mud  larger  than  a  waliint. 
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bombs  of  lava  wliich  was  liquid  at  the  inoiiicnt  of  expulsion. 
Suine  of  the  latter  are  boinogeneouBly  solid ;  others  have  a 
nucleus  of  move  vesicular  lava  covered  with  a  compact  shell, 
■while  all  show  a  lesser  tendency  to  form  tail-like  extensions  at 
the  extremities  than  those  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius.  This  is 
explained  by  the  lesser  viscosity  of  the  Hawaiian  lava  permit- 
ting of  a  spherical  adjustment  during  trajectory  which,  how- 
ever, is  generally  modified  by  the  revolution  uf  the  mass  and 
results  in  a  figure  which   is   nearly  elliptical   (fig.  3).     This 


FiQ.  3.     Elliptic*]  bomb  from  Eilanea. 

bomb  has  a  length  of  10'"'  and  weighs  000  grams,  the  imcleus 

being  somewhat  scoriaceous  with  an  exceedingly  compact  shell 

of  1'"  in  depth. 

A  very  small,  compact  bomb  found  by  the  writer  compares 

with  the  similar  ones  from  the  1^09  eruption  at  Teneriffe  and 

from  Vesuvius  and  Etna,  as  follows  : 

Wt.  Sp.  Gr. 

Kilauea 25'51  g.  ^'89 

Teneriffe .- 25-59    '■  2*92 

Vesuvius 13-50   "  2-50 

Etna 16-81    "  2-16 
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Those  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna  are  slightly  scoriaeeous,  which 
HCcoants  for  their  lower  epecifit;  gravity.  These  prodncts  of 
PaeiJic,  Atlantic,  and  Mediterranean  volcanoes  are  so  similar 
in  size,  form,  and  general  appearance  as  to  require  marking 
for  identification. 

At  Kilanea  the  ejection  of  these  bomhs  and  blocks  took  place 
after  that  of  the  ash,  in  which  they  are  imbedded  to  the  extent 
of  about  one-half  of  their  mass.    Tlie  bombs  have  been  shghtly 


Fio.  4.     Showing  effect  npoD  sand  produced  by  impact  of  Calling  block  oi 

deformed  by  the  impact,  wliicli  liae  produced,  on  the  surface  of 
the  ash  field,  a  circular,  deprecsed  area,  resembling  a  fish's  nest, 
in  the  center  of  which  projects  the  comb  or  block,  as  shown 
in  tig.  4. 

In  a  region  exposed  to  strong  wind  and  torrential  rains  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  formations  could  withstand  a  cen- 
tury of  weathering.  At  Stromboli,  in  1912,  precisely  similar 
impact  depressions  were  obliterated  by  the  first  heavy  rain,  but 
in  this  ease  the  ash,  newly  fallen,  liad  not  become  compacted, 
and  here  we  have  an  additional  reason  for  believing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Kilauean  ash  beds  to  have  considerably  preceded 
the  ejection  of  the  solid  blocks  and  l)onibs. 

The  largest  of  the  true  lava  bombs  found  by  the  writer  at 
Kitauea  is  shown  in  fig.  5.     It  is  of  the  turtle-back  variety,  of 
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a  more  viscous   lava  than  the  preceding,  and  is  now  in  the 
Bishop  Mnsenni  at  Honoluhi. 

Of  greater  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  noveltj  are  the 
miniatare  bombs  or  lava  drops  represented  in  fig.  6.  These 
were  discovered  by  the  writer  on  the  top,  and  snrronnding  the 
base,  of  several  snmll,  dome-topped  cones  of  very  scoriaceons 
lava  situated  on  the  northern  nni  of  Kilauea  near  ''Kaniako- 
lea,"  and  therefore  ouidde  of  the  great  pit  crater,  although 


Fig,  3.     Large  Inrtle-baek  bomb.     Kiliiiie». 

within  one  of  the  surroniiding  areas  of  subsidence  and  not  very 
far  from  the  "  Sulphur  Banks,"  wliich  are  in  the  active  solfatara 
stage  of  volcanism. 

The  tiny  bombs  were   evidently  blown   through   the  ( 
i  lava  of  til 


channels  in  the  scoriaceous  lava  of  the  cones,  which  acted  as  a 
sieve  in  subdividing  the  liquid  into  drops,  these  taking  various 
stages  during  trajectory  according  to  their  manner  of  projec- 
tion. The  filamentary  eiecta  of  fountain  action  l»eing  quite 
generally  known  as  "  Pele's  JIair,"  these  curious  little  forma- 
tions might  be  termed  "  Liicriinffi  Pele" — "Pele's  Tears" — 
many  having  the  exact  shape  of  a  tear-drop.  Tlie  form  which 
is  most  prevalent  is  that  of  a  diimb-betl,  which  is  especially 
interesting  as  showing  tlie  effect  of  longitudinal  rotation  daring 
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trajeetorv  in  HCiidiii;;  tlie  greater  mass  of  the  liquid  to  tlie  ends 
by  centrifugal  force. 

Tlie  material  is  a  greenish  glass,  intlicativc  uf  the  rapid  cool- 
ing, and  wliieli  is  highly  vesicular — more  than  one-half  of  tlie 
maas  conaiatiii"  of  gas  vesicles.  Notwithstanding  tliis  fact, 
the  surface  skin  is  uniformly  continuous,  giving  no  indication 
of  the  interior  condition,  and  is  of  a  inatte-sniootti  finish  nlmot-t 
black  in  color.     The   presence  of  gas  vesicles  in  the  interior 
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Fio.  6.    Miniature  bombs  or  lava  drops. 

lowers  the  specific  gravity  of  the  drops,  as  nniti,  to  an  average 
of  about  1'04,  some  of  the  larger  specimens  having  less  than 
I'OO  and  floating  in  water. 

It  would  l)e  interesting  to  know  if  tlieiic  drops  are  due  ti> 
fresh  lava  welling  up  through  the  cones  of  ejection,  or 
whether — as  suggested  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  I.  Friedlaender — 
thev  may  be  a  refusion  product  of  the  substance  of  the  cone^. 
It  IS  hoped  that  this  and  other  points  may  be  determined  by  a 
microscopic  and  chemical  analysis.     In  the  lightness  and  fra- 

f;ility  of  the  product,  together  witli  the  unaltered  surfaces,  we 
lave  reasons  for  supptising  the  formation  to  Iiave  been  com- 
paratively recent. 

As  is  BO  frequently  the  case,  when  a  new  product  is  dis- 
covered in  one  lucality  it  is  afterwards  found  in  many  places ; 
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and  guests  of  the  Volcano  House,  on  eeeinjif  these  drops,  soon 
picked  lip  otliera  beside  the  trail  leading  down  into  tlie  crater, 
while,  hy  a  enrious  coincidence,  an  assistant  of  Professor 
Brigham,  in  ascending  Hualalai,  found  a  number  of  similar 
ejections,  but  which  are  of  a  larger  and  coarser  hal)it  of  forma- 
tion. It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  their  production  is 
quite  common  to  volcanoes  of  this  type  and  that  it  is  the  result 

Fio.  7. 


Fio.  7.     Fine  and  coarie  lavn  filaiaetits.    (Pele's  Hair.) 

of  a  secondary  phase  of  activity  in  localities  of  comparatively 
recent  eruption. 

The  most  common  and  the  most  continuously  formed  of  all 
Kilanean  ejecta  are  the  vitreous  filaments,  commonly  called 
Pele's  Hair — so  well  known  and  so  frequently  described  aa  to 
render  superfluous  a  detailed  consideration  here.  Very  fine 
and  very  coarse  specimens  are  together  reproduced  in  fig.  7, 
the  straight,  thick  wire  having  been  found  by  Miss  Thurston, 
and  kindly  presented  to  the  writer.  The  sponge  lava  or 
"  thread  lace  scoria  "  has  also  been  fully  described,*  and, 
furthermore,  all  of  this  material  observed  by  the  writer  lay 
upon  the  pahoehoe  lava  in  a  continuous  stratum,  indicating 
formation  in  situ  and  therefore  not  to  be  included  under  the 
head  of  ejectamenta. 

■Dana,  "  Charac  I  eristics  of  Volcauoes." 
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KetnrninfT  now  for  a  iiioment  to  our  first  proposition,  we 
find  in  Kilfluea  a  volcano  wliose  past  activity  bas  been  charac- 
terized \>y  tlie  ejection  of  large  quantities  of  ash  as  well  as  by 
the  emiBBion  of'^  lava,  and  yet  whose  form  is  that  of  the  flat 
dome  with  gentle  declivities  so  characteristic  of  the  Hawaiian 
type.  It  ie  obvious  that,  although  ejected  ash  may  often  acea- 
inulate  to  a  somewhat  greater  depth  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  vent,  especially  if  coarser  particles  are  present, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  its  manner  of  coming  to  earth  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  sedimentary  deposit,  taking  and  maintaining  the 
general  form  of  the  surface  upon  which  it  falls.  We  may 
ventnre,  then,  to  enunciate  the  principle  that  the  ejection  of 
ash  need  not,  per  »e,  materially  affect  the  form,  of  the  volcanic 
edifice,  that  being  the  function  of  the  degree  of  viscosity  of 
the  fluent  lava  and  of  the  presence  of  larger  fragmentarv 
ejecta.  We  should  not  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  flat  dome  is 
necessarily  composed  entirely  of  massive  lava  and  that  its  paet 
activity  has  been  free  from  the  explosive  emission  of  aeli. 

In  regions  where  civilization  is  recent  and  true  history  does 
not  extend  far  into  the  past,  the  native  tradition  becomes  of 
enormous  importance,  especially  when  it  can  be  compared 
with,  and  controlled  by,  the  local  geological  revelations.  That 
relating  to  Kilauea  is  rendered  by  the  Bov.  W.  D.  Westervelt 
as  follows: 

Tradition — Ji^tra  uea. 

"  In  earlior  ages  it  used  to  boil  nil,  overflow  its  banks  and  inun- 
date the  adjacent  country;  but  tor  many  king's  reigns  past  it 
had  kept  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain,  continually 
extending  its  surface  and  increasing  in  depth  and  occasionally 
throwing  up  with  violent  explosions  huge  rocks  or  red-hot  stones. 
These  eruptions  were  alwayn  accompanied  by  dreadful  earth- 
(fnakes,  loud  claps  of  thunder  and  vivid  and  quick  succeeding 
lightning.  No  great  explosion  had  taken  place  since  the  days  of 
Keoua  (IV90)  but  many  places  near  the  sea  had  since  been  over- 
flowed, on  which  occasions  Pt-le  went  by  a  road  underground 
from  her  house  in  the  crater  to  the  shore.  Kirauea  had  been 
burning  ever  since  the  islands  emerged  from  night.  '  Mai  ka  po 
mai' — from  chaos  until  now." 

In  this  picturesiiuc  little  tradition  we  have  the  story  of  the 
volcano — the  formation  of  the  dome  by  centrifugal  overflows 
from  a  central  vent;  the  period  of  subsidence  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  great  pit  iw  ealdera ;  the  explosive  phases  with  vol- 
canic lightnings  testifying  to  great  quantities  of  ash ;  the 
subse<|uent  lateral  subterranean  outflows  of  lava  to  the  sea— a 
volume  could  be  devoted  to  its  expansion. 

April  2,  18i:t. 
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Art.  LIII, — The   Estancia   Beds    of  Bahia,    Serffipe,    and 
Alagoas,  Brazil ;  by  J.  C.  Bkannbr. 

The  existence  of  recognizable  fossil  plants  in  the  Estancia 
l)eds  of  Brazil  was  first  discovered  in  digging  a  well  on  fazenda 


Jhcu,  about  six  and  a  hulf  kilometers  northeast  of  the  village  of 
Aracy,  formerly  known  as  Raso,  in  the  state  of  Bahia.  This 
discovery  was  made  in  1910  when  specimens  of  the  fossils  were 
sent  to  O.  A.  Derby,  chief  of  the  Geological  Service  of  Brazil 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.     Mr.  Derby  wrote  me  about  the  matter,  and 
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ill  June,  1011,  while  on  a  visit  to  tlie  interior  of  Baliia,  1  made 
a  point  of  visiting  tlie  locality  for  tlie  pnrpose  of  making  aure 
of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  surrounding  region  in  relation  to  the 
fossil- bearing  tteds. 

The  accompanjiiig  sketch-map,  made  up  partly  from  the 
Servii*o  Goologico's  map  of  Bahia  by  Branner,  Crandall,  and 
Williams,  and  partly  from  later  personal  observations,  will  give 


some  idea  of  the  fjeneral  geography  and  geology  of  the  place 
and  of  its  relations  to  the  coast  geology. 

In  onier  to  reach  Aracy  I  left  the  railway  at  Serrinha,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Bahia  and  S.  Francisco  railway.  Salgada,  another 
lailway  station  north  of  Sernnha,  is  somewhat  nearer  Aracy. 
but  the  facilities  for  getting  horses  there  tor  the  trip  across 
country  are  not  so  good. 

Fio.  3. 


Aracy  is  about  thirty-eight  kilometei's  north  of  Serrinha.  The 
road  from  Serrinha  passes  at  first  over  the  granites,  gneisses, 
and  crystalline  schists  that  make  up  the  Archean  complex  over 
most  of  the  northeastern  part  of  Brazil. 

Ten  kilometers  north  of  Serrinha  I  found  many  water-woni 
fragments  of  flint  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
These  fragments  continue  along  the  road  northward  and  become 
more  abundant  as  the  area  of  sedimentary  rocks  is  approached. 
They  rest  on  the  eroded  surfaces  of  the  decomposed  crystalline 
rocks. 

At  and  aliont  the  village  of  Pedras,  twenty  kilometers  north 
of  Serrinha,  granites  are  well  exposed.  North  of  Pedras  the 
road  descends  a  gi-anite  bill  near  the  base  of  which  sandstones 
rest  against  the  granites.  This  is  the  Riacho  do  Massape  Bod- 
ito  or  liiacho  da  Cruz  shown  in  figure  2.    The  hill  to  the  north 
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K  about  16  inetero  11%'')  B''"!  ^^^  Kiunite  lull  to  the  aonth 
extends  to  and  sonth  of  the  village  of  Pedras.  From  thie  eon- 
tact  northward  to  Aracy  the  road  passes  over  a  Beriee  of  hori- 
zontal red,  brown,  and  yellow  sediments  that  form  a  plateau 
shouldering  np  against  hills  of  granites  and  schists  on  the  west. 
Looking  eastward  from  this  place  one  sees  a  flat  sky-line, 
while  the  intervening  plain  is  dotted  here  and  there  by  outlying 
peaks  and  small  mountains  that  were  found  to  be  of  granite  in 
!K>me  cases,  and  in  others  remnants  of  the  sedimentary  beds. 


Fio. 

4. 

E  = 
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Fio,  4.  Sectioa  at  Serrn  Aznl  wLere  the  Estancia  beds  rest  against  crystal- 
liuc  fchiste. 

These  sedimentary  l)ed8  are  mostly  false-hedded  sandstones 
of  a  dark  chocolate  color.  They  and  the  accompanying  shales 
were  hastily  examined  for  fossils,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  bits  of  unrecognizable  wood,  none  were  found. 

At  a  place  called  Sena  Azul,  abont  three  kilometers  south  of 
Aracy,  a  well  was  being  bored  liy  the  federal  bureau  "Inspec- 
toria  de  Obras  contra  as  Seecns."  The  geology  of  the  place 
about  the  well  is  simple.  The  well  is  being  sunk  in  the  sedi- 
mentary beds  that  rest  iineonformably  against  crystalline  schists 
that  are  exposed  in  the  hills  not  more  than  150  meters  south- 
west of  the  well.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  Jnne  21,  1911,  the 
well  had  passed  through  three  meters  of  sand  and  one  meter  of 
sandi-oek  in  place. 

The  horizontal  Estancia  beds  continue  to  witliin  one  kilome- 
ter of  Araey.  Here  is  an  outcrop  of  pink  granite  inst  west  of 
the  road,  but  evidently  very  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sedimen- 
tary series  which  miderlies  the  village  of  Aracy  itself. 

The  village  of  Aracy  stands  upon  the  Estancia  sandstones, 
and  a  well  has  been  drilled  in  the  public  square. 
Loo  OP  TBE  Well  or  Abact. 

Clay  and  soil 4-7  meters 

Sandstone IS-  " 

Red  clay 30'         " 

stone 4'         " 

Total 56-7  meters 
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In  tlie  liillg  three  kilometers  nortli  of  Aracy  on  the  Tiicano 
roftd  are  exposed  red  clays  with  greenisli  streaks  and  splotclie^ 
at  the  bnse.  The  clavs  are  twenty-five  meters  or  more  in  thick- 
ness and  rest  upon  tlie  sandstone  that  nnderlies  the  town  of 
Aracy.  They  are  followed  higher  np  bv  an  outcrop  of  granite, 
but  still  farther  north  the  red  fa]se-be<ided  sandstones  appear 
again,  dipping  H"  N.  50°  W,  magnetic. 


The  exposures  of  sandstone  at  this  place  are  more  than  sixty 
meters  across.  Tlie  rocks  have  a  rusty  color  on  the  outside, 
and  are  of  a  buff  color  on  tlic  inside.  Usually  the  surfaces  of 
these  exposures  are  covered  with  a  thin  black  coating  of  man- 
ganese. 

Col.  Ivarangeirae  of  Aracy,  who  is  remarkably  well  acquainted 
with  the  geology  of  the  surrounding  i-egion,  informs  me  that 
the  ridges  west  of  the  town  are  all  of  granitic  rocks,  but  tlmt 
the  i-egion  to  the  east  of  these  ridges  is  all  of  the  sedimentary 
beds  as  far  as  Soure,  He  notes  also  that  the  sedimentary  beds 
are  not  confined  to  the  table  lands  on  the  east,  bnt  that  every- 
where they  extend  far  west  of  the  table  lands. 

Fio,  6, 


Fio.  6.     Section  acrosa  the  western  edge  of  the  EstaDcia  aeriee  Dear  Aracv. 

Fazenda  Jacii,  wliere  the  fossil  plants  have  been  found,  is  six 
and  a  half  kilometers  northeast  of  Aracy,  The  place  belongs- 
to  Francisco  Ferrcira  da  Motta,  the  son  of  Col.  Larangeiras, 
who  was  most  cordial  and  helpful  in  giving  information  and 
aid.  The  road  from  Aracy  to  Jacu  passes  all  the  way  over 
loose  yellowish  red  sand  with  here  and  there  loose  fragments 
of  the  Estaneia  .sandstone  which  appears  to  underlie  the  region. 

The  section  given  here  shows  tlie  relations  of  the  fossil-bear- 
ing shales  to  the  sandstone  of  Jacu,  as  indicated  by  the  natural 
exposui'es  and  in  a  well  put  down  at  that  place. 
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The  section  passed  ttiroiigli  in  tlie  Jacu  well,  as  furnished 
me  by  Col.  Larangeiras  and  his  son  Francisco  Ferreira  da 
Motta,  is  as  follows : 

Log  of  thb  Well  at  JacC'. 
Rock  Depth 

Reddish  soft  sandstone 13-3  meters 

Somewhat  harder  sandstone 6-6        " 

Dark  lead-coloi-ed  shales,  )  ^^ 

with  plant  impressions  )    

23-2  metei-s 

There  were  no  facilities  for  getting  down  in  the  well  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  but  from  what  I  could  see  from  the  surface 
and  from  the  character  of  the  materia]  on  the  waste  heap  and 
the  fossils  found  in  tlie  shales,  the  record  must  be  practically 
as  represented. 

In  the  natural  exposures  the  sandstones  dip  gently  toward 
the  east,  and  in  the  well  itself  the  beds  are  so  nearly  horizontal 
that  no  dip  is  apparent.  Col.  Larangeiras  says  the  sandstones 
exposed  hereabout  continue  as  far  as  the  plateau,  some  thirteen 
to  sixteen  kilometers  to  the  east,  while  my  knowledge  of  the 
geology  of  the  plateau  region  leads  nie  to  infer  that  these 
Estancia  beds  pass  beneath  the  tablelands. 

The  fossils  found  in  the  well  at  Jacu  consist  of  the  impres- 
sions of  ferns  and  occasional  fragments  of  carbonized  wood  and 
of  silicitied  wood,  all  of  whicii  are  scattered  through  the  shales. 
The  fossil  ferns  are  described  by  David  "White  in  tbe  accom- 
jwnying  paper. 

The  section  and  pi-ofile  herewith  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
geology  of  the  region  along  the  road  leading  southward  from 
Araey  to  Serriuha.     (See  fig.  9.) 
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Inasiiiticli  ae  Dr.  White's  determination  of  the  Permian  nge 
of  these  be<)s  ie  the  first  one  t*)  place  them  in  tlie  f^ological 
Beries  by  mesne  of  fossile,  it  seeinN  worth  while  to  give,  in  con- 
nection witli  these  local  notes,  snch  information  as  I  have  in 
regard  to  tlic  distribution  of  the  Estancia  series  in  Bahia,  Ser- 
gipe  and  Alagoas. 

It  sliould  be  kept  in  mind,  in  regard  to  tliese  notes,  that 
there  has  not  been  found  as  yet  any  paleonlologic  evidence  of 
the  identity  of  the  beds  here  spoken  of  as  Estancia  beds,  and 
that  Jaed  is  the  only  place  where  recognizable  fossils  have  been 

Fio.  8. 


Fia,  8.     Tiie  Eaanpis  red  Haiidstoiiea  »t  tazinaiv  Ja.-ii  near  Ataty. 

found.  However,  the  lithologie  cliaracters  of  the  series  and 
their  relatione  to  other  rocks  are  so  constant  that  there  seems 
to  he  but  little  chance  of  being  rniiitakcn  about  the  idcntitv, 

Di/tifihution  of  (fie  E»ta»cia  hols  in  the  Sfftte  <f  Bah'ia.— 
The  appraxiniate  area  of  the  Estancia  1>eds  in  eiu^tern  Bahia 
and  Sergipe  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  sketch  map  (fig.  1). 
For  lack  of  better  maps  a  more  detailed  distribution  cannot  be 
given  at  present.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  beds  extend  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Araey  northward  and  southward  alone 
the  westward  flank  of  the  Cretaceous-Tertiary  table  lands.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  about  how  far  northward  they  extend.  To 
the  south  they  have  not  been  certainly  recognized  as  crossing 
the  line  of  the  railway  between  Scrrinha  and  Alagoinhas,  thougli 
it  is  (juite  possible  that  they  do  cross  it  south  of  kilometer  103 
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and  between  S9  and 91,  and  atmftii^'placessouthof  kilometer  84. 
But  inaeiuuch  as  the  later  plateau  beds  end  just  east  of  Agua 
Fria,  and  as  the  Estancia  beds  do  not  appear  on  Rio  Itapicuril 
just  north  of  Timbo,  or  on  Rio  Real  north  of  Barracao,  it 
seems  evident  that  they  lie  in  a  basin  that  extends  eastward 
from  Aracy  to  and  beyond  Estancia.     The  soiithern  edge  of 


■>  Aracy  showing 

this  basin  is  overlapped  by  later  deposits,  but  it  seems  to  be 
close  to  a  line  drawn  between  Serrinha  and  Estancia. 

In  Jnne,  1907, 1  made  a  trip  from  Bahia  to  Rio  Itapicuru 
north  of  Timb6,  expecting  to  find  these  Estancia  rocks  exposed 
along  that  stream.  The  Itapicuru  at  Engenho  Brauna,  on  the 
road  between  Tirabo  and  Barracao,  was  found  to  run  over 
granites  and  crystalline  schists,  while  the  overlying  sedimentary 
beds  forming  the  plains  are  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary.  Evi- 
dently then  the  seaward  margin  of  the  Estancia  beds  swings 
inland  south  of  Estancia  and  does  not  appear  beneath  the  Cre- 
taceous beds  on  Rio  Itapicuru  where  that  stream  is  crossed  by 
the  Timbo-Barraeao  road. 

Fro.  10. 


Fra.  10.  North-Bonth  section  across  Rio  Itapicnni  at  E^genho  Braona,  13 
kilometers  ooKh  of  TimM,  Slate  ot  Bahia.  Hesozoic  sediinents  forming  the 
plateau  rest  npon  granites,  gneisses,  and  schists. 

Reports  regarding  the  cliaracter  of  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity 
of  Patainute  in  the  northeasteni  part  of  tlie  state  of  Bahia 
lead  me  to  suppose  that  the  Estancia  beds  occur  in  tliat  part  of 
the  state. 

Beds  that  appear  to  belong  to  the  Estancia  series  have  been 
seen  by  me  at  many  places  west  of  the  railway  running  from 
Bahia  to  Joazeiro. 

West  of  Campo  Formoao  on  the  watershed  between  Rio 
Itapicuru  and  Rio  Salitre  drainage  I  found  at  several  places  a 
basal  conglomerate  and  reddish  sandstone  that  closely  resemble 
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the  Estancia  beds.  Thcv  re»t  upon  reddish  granites  and  dip 
westward  beneat)i  the  Salitre  vallev.  They  are  overlain  by 
gray  ibin-bedded  limestones. 

No  foeeib  were  found  in  either  the  sandstones  or  the  lime- 
etonee  though  diligent  search  was  made.  This  section  was  the 
first  to  bring  out  clearly  the  relation  of  limestones  of  the  Sali- 
tre valley  to  the  Estancia  beds. 

Descending  from  the  watershed  into  the  Salitre  valley  at 
Varzinha  one  finds  red  shales  interbedded  with  the  dove-colored 
limestones.  West  of  the  Salitre  valley  on  fazenda  Ingazeira  I 
fonnd  red  sandstones  near  the  base  of  the  Serra  do  Augico. 

One  and  a  half  kilometers  east  of  the  village  of  Lage  where 
the  Riacho  do  Inferno  or  Rio  Escnrial  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains there  is  a  hill  of  gray  thin-bedded  limestone  232  meters 


Fio.  1 1.  General  eagt-weet  sectiun  across  Serra  de  Jacobioa  throDgh  Campo 
FormoBO.  The  EstaQcia  beds  are  on  tbe  Salitre  Valle;  side  and  small  patches 
appear  on  the  east  side  of  the  watershed. 

high  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  that  forms  the  north  end 
of  the  Serra  do  Angico.  This  limestone  seems  to  rest  uncon- 
formably  against  the  sandstones  and  qiiartzites  of  the  Serra  do 
Angico  and  to  have  sandstones  beneath  it — probably  the 
Estancia  beds.  Simitar  limestones  form  the  hills  five  kilo- 
meters west  of  Lage  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Escnrial. 

Through  the  region  northwest  of  Lage  and  as  far  as  the  Rio 
Sao  Francisco  no  beds  were  seen  that  could  be  identitied  as 
belonging  to  the  Estancia  series.  In  the  Calmon  valley,  how- 
ever, are  limestones  and  red  sandstones  that  possibly  belong 
here. 

About  the  head  waters  of  Rio  Salitre  and  lying  between 
Almas  valley  and  Morro  do  Chajwo  is  a  gi-eat  uninhabited  cat- 
inga  plain  bounded  by  the  Serra  de  S.  Mauricio  on  the  east  and 
by  the  mountains  at  Gruna  and  the  Serra  do  Bautista  on  the  west. 
Around  the  margins  of  this  plain  appear  at  many  places  lime- 
stones overlying  sandstones  that  seem  to  belong  to  tlie  Estancia 
series.  These  rocks  rest  nnconformably  upon  the  sandstones 
and  quartzites  of  the  Lavras  (Carbon!  ferous  \)  series  and  against 
the  older  Caboclo  (Devonian  '\)  shales. 

Some  twenty  kilometers  south  of  the  village  of  Alagoinhas 
the  red  sandstones  and  limestones  are  exposed  on  the  trail  lead- 
ing to  Gruna.  Similar  sandstones  ana  limestones  were  seen 
near  Ilodclleiro  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Grnna. 
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CroBeing  tlie  inountuinB  (Serra  do  Bautista)  southwest  of 
Gruna  one  conies  ont  upon  a  great  flat  plateau  that  is  deeply 
cut  \ty  tlie  main  stream,  tliat  is  by  the  Kio  Jacare,  and  by  its 
tributaries,  and  above  whicli  rise  liere  and  there  isolated  peaks 
and  small  moan  tain  clneters.  Following  the  trail  from  Hiacho 
Fcio  past  the  villages  of  Jacar6,  Chapada,  and  Carahjba  to 
America  Donradft,  limestone  is  the  principal  rock  to  l>e  seen 
everywhere.  The  beds  are  generally  closely  folded,  and  even 
stand  on  end  over  large  areas.  Fossils  were  diligently  looked 
for  but  the  only  ones  fonnd  were  oolites  apparently  deposited 
by  marine  algae.* 

On  the  road  from  America  Dourada  to  Morro  do  Chapeo 
ono  gets  a  good  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  limestones  to  the 
diamond-bearing  Lavras  beds  that  form  such  a  large  part  of 
the  geology  about  and  south  of  Morro  do  Chapeo.  The  sec- 
tion where  the  serra  merges  into  the  plateau  to  tlie  west  is  here 
generalized. 

Fio.  12. 


It  section  from  the  plains  near  Am 


The  Estsncia  red  beds  are  not  known  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Morro  do  Chapeo,  but  south  of  there  about  forty 
kilometers  they  are  exposed  on  the  upper  part  of  Kto  Salitre 
at  a  camping  place  on  fazcuda  Ga^par  and  along  the  east  side 
of  that  stream  to  the  village  of  Tabiia,  a  distance  of  twenty 
kilometers.  At  and  south  of  Gaspar  the  lowest  rocks  exposed 
are  qnartzites  that  appear  well  exposed  in  the  stream  bed  of 
Rio  Salitre.  About  300  meters  north  of  the  camp,  and  appar- 
ently resting  on  the  quartzite  is  a  red  shaly  sandstone  overlain 
by  a  basal  conglomerate  made  np  partly  of  arkosc  and  partly 
of  waterworn  blocks  of  a  reddish  crj'stalline  rock  from  one 
decimeter  to  half  a  meter  or  more  in  diameter  and  of  blocks 
of  qnartzite.     The  qnartzites  contain  small  gi-auite  bowlders. 

Farther  down  stream  (Rio  Salitre)  hills  of  pink  marble  fol- 
low the  direction  of  the  i-oad  leading  to  Tabiia.  Beneath  the 
marble  or  other  limestone  beds  red  sandstone  or  conglomerate 
occasionally  crops  out.  The  conglomerate  contains  both  angn- 
lar  and  waterworn  fragments  of  crystalline  rocks,  eoine  of 
which  are  reddish  granites.  No  fossils  could  be  found  in  any 
of  these  rocks. 
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Going  Gouth  from  Morro  do  Cliapeo,  by  tlie  road  leading  to 
Lengoes  by  wav  of  Antonio  Joee,  Riachao  de  Utinga,  Belio 
Horizonte  and  Pegas,  one  passes  over  rocks  of  tlie  Lavras  series 
and  over  the  Caboelo  shales  until  he  reaches  the  vicinity  of 
fazenda  Mulnngn  where  the  Ilio  Utinga  and  Rio  do  Buritv 
unite.  From  there  southward  appear  signs  of  the  Estancia  red 
sandstones  and  shales  and  their  accompanying  limestones.  On 
fazenda  Bello  Horizonte  slabs  of  shaly  limestones  are  exposed 
where  the  road  crosses  the  bridge  over  Rio  de  Lages.  At 
Ponte  Nova  on  Rio  Utinga  there  is  an  exposure  of  red  shale 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  about  twelve  meters  above  the 
bridge. 

The  beds  are  nearly  horizontal ;  the  rock  is  of  a  dark  pur- 
plish red  and  has  light  leached  spots  through  it.     It  is   just 


Fm.  18.    Section  ahowiog  the  etrncttire  at  Uocambo. 

like  the  red  shales  seen  beneath  the  limestones  at  other  places. 
No  signs  of  fossils  were  found  in  the  shale  at  Ponte  Nova. 

Mr.  Waddell  of  Ponte  Nova  tells  me  that  limestone  out- 
crops two  kilometers  east  of  Rio  Utinga,  and  that  it  continues 
for  about  twenty-five  kilometers  farther  to  the  east  where  the 
road  passes  onto  the  granitic  rocks  of  central  Bahia.  Between 
Pegas  and  Rio  Bonito  the  road  passes  onto  the  Lavras  beds. 
Traveling  southward  by  way  of  Lengoes  and  Andarahy  one 
sees  no  more  of  the  Estancia  series  until  after  Rio  Paragurassa 
is  crossed  at  Bichinho.  NearLagoa  do  Leite  red  shales  appear 
by  the  roadside.  West  of  the  lake  is  a  hill  that  seems  to  be 
made  of  the  red  shales  capped  with  limestone. 

The  general  geology  at  the  village  of  Mocambo  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  section. 

A  bluish  conglomerate  bed  exposed  at  and  about  Mocambo 
contains  waterworu  pebbles  of  the  Lavras  pink  quartzite,  and 
also  pebbles  of  basic  eruptive  rocks.  Overlying  the  conglom- 
erate is  a  series  of  red  shales  such  as  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  Estancia  series. 

Following  the  road  southeast  from  Mocambo  toward  Ban- 
deira  de  Mello  loose  flints  are  abundant,  apparently  weathered 
out  of   tlie   limestones  above   the  red  shales.     At  and  about 
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Macaco  Secco  limestones  &qA  red  shales  are  exposed.  At  Kio 
Una  the  limestone  is  exposed  in  bluffs  30  meters  high  in  nearly 
horizontal  beds. 

Descending  tJie  steep  hill  at  Canna  Brava  close  to  Kio  Para- 
gnassu  blocks  of  the  red  Estancia  sandstones  and  a  few  pieces 
of  limestone  strew  the  slopes  near  the  road.  On  the  flat 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  hill  and  close  to  the  river  hght  pink- 
ish limestone  is  exposed  in  place. 

At  and  about  tlie  inn  at  Tatnandua  the  Estancia  red  sand- 
stone is  exposed.  Three  hundred  meters  downstream  from  the 
inn  great  ledges  of  it  are  well  exposed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rio  Paraguassu.  The  beds  here  are  jointed,  and  consist  of 
both  sandstone  and  conglomerates.  Three  hundred  meters  up 
stream  from  the  inn  granite  blocks  till  thecliannel  of  the  river. 
Two  and  a  half  kilometers  north  of  the  village  of  Bebedouro 
coarse  red  basal  conglomerate  is  exposed.  One  kilometer  or 
less  north  of  Bebedouro  the  Estancia  beds  outcrop  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain,  red  granite  is  exposed  at  the  southern  edge  of 
that  village,  while  just  west  of  it,  at  the  base  of  the  ridge,  the 
Estancia  beds  crop  out  in  long  horizontal  ledges  and  in  blocks. 

Evidently  the  Estancia  beds  on  this  part  of  the  Paraguassu 
rest  directly  upon  the  granites  and  attain  a  thickness  of  more 
than  a  hundred  meters.  From  this  place  to  the  railway  at  Ban- 
deira  de  MelJo  and  thence  to  Caxoeira  on  the  bay  of  Bahia  the 
rocks  are  all  granites,  gneisses,  and  other  old  crystalline  rocks. 
The  zone  of  Estancia  beds  has  a  width  of  fifty  kilometers  where 
they  are  cut  through  by  the  Kio  Faraguassii  between  Bebe- 
douro and  Bichinha  near  Andarahy. 

The  JCstavcia  beds  in  ihe  state  of  Sergive. — The  first  brief 
description  of  the  red  8and8tone8  found  at  tiie  town  of  Estancia 
in  the  state  of  Sergipe,  was  published  in  1870  in  Hartt'e  Geol- 
ogy and  Physical  Geography  of  Brazil  at  page  379.  Hartt 
says  of  them:  "Estancia  is  built  on  a  rolling  country,  where 
the  heights  of  the  immediate  vicinity  are  not  more  than  two 
or  three  hnndred  feet.  The  hills  are  rounded,  and  tli6  rocks 
comprising  them  are  coarse  red  micaceous  sandstones,  quite 
indisringuisbable  in  the  hand  specimen  from  the  Triassic  red 
sandstone  of  New  Jersey.  This  sandstone  covers  ft  large  area, 
and  must  be  very  thick.  I  examined  it  in  several  places,  but 
found  no  signs  of  fossils.  The  dip,  as  a  general  thing,  appears 
to  be  a  few  degrees  to  the  eastward." 

In  1875,  during  the  existence  of  the  Commissao  Geologica 
and  as  one  of  the  geological  assistants,  I  worked  on  the  geology 
of  Sergipe,  visited  Estancia,  and  crossed  the  region  between 
that  place  and  the  base  of  the  Serra  de  Itabaiana  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  relations  of  the  Estancia  beds  to  the 
mountains  of  the  interior.     It  was  found  that  the  Estancia  beds 
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were  overlapped  bv  fossiliferouB  Crctaceona  l>eds  on  the  soutli- 
west,  while  to  the  west  tliey  rest  upon  an  older  series  of  sedi- 
iiients,  sandstones,  and  shales  probably  Carboniferoae  and 
Devonian,  that  form  the  crest  and  sonthern  flank  of  the  Serra  de 
Itabaiana.  At  the  time  limestones  were  found  near  the  Estan- 
cia  red  beds  east  of  the  Serra  de  Itabaiana  and  above  the  red 
beds  at  Itaporan^,  but  it  was  not  then  elearthat  the  limestones 
were  part  of  the  Estancia  scries.  Xo  fossila  have  vet  been  found 
cither  in  the  sandstones  or  the  limestones  of  the  Estancia  series 
in  Sergipe. 

Fio.  14. 


exposed  in  the  bed  of  Rio  Pianli}' 

Northeast  of  Estancia  the  red  sandstones  were  found  at  and 
abiiut  Itaporanga,  and  at  8ao  Cluistovao.  East  of  the  latter 
place  thej  have  not  been  found  in  the  state  of  Sereipe. 

In  1907  I  sent  an  assistant,  Roderic  CrandaTi,  into  the 
reifion  north  of  Timbo  and  he  reported  that  the  Estancia  red 
beds  appear  on  the  Eio  Real  some  fifty  to  sixty  kilometers 
nortli  ot  Timbo  and  that  they  extend  up-stream  some  fifteen 
kilometers  above  the  village  of  Campos  and  eastward  to  Rio 
Piauhy,  crossing  tliat  stream  at  Lagoa  Vermellia.  From  tliis 
point  they  form  a  narrow  licit  that  extends  northward  to 
Lagarto  and  thence  follow  down  Rio  Yasa  Barris.  He  found 
the  western  margin  of  this  area  in  the  state  of  Bahia  about 
thirty-five  kilometers  southeast  of  Rom  Conselho.     The  struc- 
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ture  ae  given  in  one  of  Mr.  Crandall's  letters  U  Bliown  in 
figs.  15  aud  16. 

The  Eatanoia  beds  in  Alayoas. — The  occurrence  of  the  beds 
of  the  Eetancia  eeries  in  Alagoas  was  tiret  noted  by  the  English 
botanist,  George  Gardner,  wlio  visited  Penedo  in  1838.  He 
states  that  the  rock  on  which  that  city  Btande  is  a  fine-grained 
yellowish  sandstone.* 

Professor  Hartt,  in  his  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of 
Brazil,  also  speaks  of  the  Peneoo  sandstones,  but  he  did  not 
correlate  them  with  the  Estancia  beds.  The  writer  visited 
Penedo  in  1875  and  found  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  series,  jnst 
north  of  the  ledge  on  which  Penedo  stands,  fragments  of  fossil 
plants.    When  the  Commissao  Geologica  was  abolished  by  the 
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fovernment  these  fossils  wei-e  tnr»ed  over  to  the  National 
[nsenm  in  Kio  de  Janeiro,  but  nothing  lias  ever  been  done 
with  them.  They  were  very  poor,  however,  and  mostly  unre- 
cognizable. The  sandstone  beds  dip  toward  the  southeast,  and 
strike  into  the  interior  of  the  state  of  Alagoae.  On  later  trips 
made  across  the  state  of  Alagoas  along  the  railway  the  Estan- 
cia beds  were  not  found, f  and  it  is  therefore  inferred  that  they 
are  concealed  by  the  Tertiary  beds  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ala- 
goas, and  that  tliey  thin  out  toward  tlic  east  and  do  not  reach 
the  state  of  Pernambnco  near  the  coast.  The  hypothetical  dis- 
tribution of  the  Estancia  beds  in  Alagoas  is  shown  on  a  map 
published  by  the  writer  in  lUlO.J 

Conchisiona  in  regat-d  to  the  Extanda  Series  of  Brazil, — 
The  Estancia  series  of  Brazil,  named  for  the  town  of  Estancia 
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■George  Gardner :  Trs 
p.  88. 

f  J.  C.  Branner  ;  Two  characteristic  geoloii^c  sectiotia  an   tbe  iiortbeaet 
coast  of  Brazil,  Proc.  WaBh.  Acad.  Sci.,  II,  18j-201,  WashinRton,  1900. 

X  3.  C.  Branner ;  The  geoloxy  of  tlie  coast  of  the  Htiite  of  Alai;oa)i,  Ann. 
Carnegie  Mnsenin,  VII,  5-32,  Pittsbarg,  1910. 
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in  the  state  of  Serfiipe,  where  the  \*eAa  were  first  observed,  has 
lately  been  found  to  contain  fo&sil  ferns  and  other  land  phint 
remains. 

A  email  collection  of  theee  fossils,  made  on  fazenda  Jacu 
near  the  village  of  Aracy,  lias  been  examined  by  David  White 
and  pronounced  to  l>e  of  Permian  age. 

This  is  the  first  recognition  of  beds  of  Permian  age  in  north- 
eastern Brazil. 

The  rocks  of  tlie  series  are  sedimentary  beds  consisting  of 
coarse  basal  conglomerates,  coarse  red  false-bedded  sandstones, 
and  red  and  gray  shales,  pink  and  other  limestones ;  some  of 
the  upper  limestonee  contain  much  cliert. 

The  Estancia  beds  cover  large  areas  in  the  states  of  Bahia 
and  Sergipe  and  in  the  southern  corner  of  the  state  of  Alagoas. 

In  some  places  the  series  rests  upon  the  old  crystalline  com- 
plex of  northeastern  Brazil ;  in  others  it  rests  nnconformably 
upon  or  against  the  Lavras  beds  which  are  probably  of  Carbon- 
iferous age,  or  against  the  Cabocio  shales,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  of  Devonian  ^[e. 

Besides  the  fossil  plants  from  the  shales  near  Aracy  described 
by  David  "White  in  the  accompanying  paper,  some  of  the  lime- 
stone members  of  the  series  contain  fossil  remains  of  minute 
algse.  The  fossil  algee  have  been  found  at  many  places  over 
the  plateau  country  in  the  America  Dourada  region  northwest 
of  Morro  do  Cbapeo,  state  of  Bahia.* 

The  Estancia  series  includes  both  marine  and  land  or  fresh- 
water deposits. 

If  the  determination  of  the  Estancia  beds  as  Permian  is  cor- 
rect, there  is  an  enormous  break,  representing  a  long  land 
period,  between  the  Carboniferous  and  the  Permian  in  north- 
east Brazil. 
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Art.  LIV. — A  3'e«  Fossil  Plant  from  the  State  of  Bahia, 
Brazil;  by  David  White. 

In  the  summer  of  1911  the  writer  received  from  Dr.  J.  C, 
Jiraniier  a  small  packapje  of  fossil  plants  collected  at  Fazenda 
Jacu,  fonr  miles  northeast  of  the  village  of  Arajy,  and  twenty 
eight  miles  north  of  Serrtnha,  State  of  Bahia.  The  material 
is  of  two  kinds:  (1)  several  pieces  of  very  imperfectly  pre- 
served fossil  wood  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  space  once 
occupied  by  the  tissues  is  now  replaced  by  fine-grained  ferrugi- 
nons  sand,  rendering  the  material  of  no  paleontological  value; 
(2)  four  small  fragments  of  rather  tine-grained,  ash-eolored, 
clay  shale  containing  small  flakes  of  mica,  and  slightly  tinged 
with  purple.  These  fragments,  the  two  largest  of  wliich  are 
shown,  natural  size,  in  iigures  1  and  2,  hold  numerous  pieces 
of  the  pinns  of  a  fern-lifee  type  associated  with  but  not  at- 
tached to  a  portion  of  a  small  stem  or  rachis.  The  latter  is 
now  partly  carbonized,  l>eing  represented  by  a  very  thin  layer 
of  coal,  the  greater  part  of  tiie  plant  substance  having  rotted. 
The  lamiiiffi  of  the  fronds  are  likewise  carbonized  and  are  repre- 
sented in  the  specimens  by  a  doll,  minutely  granular,  coaly 
residue,  the  topograpiiy  of  which  is  that  of  the  original  plant. 
The  carbonaceous  residue  is  apparently  spongy,  and  the  pinnae 
were  evidently  somewhat  macerated,  tor  ttiese  reasons  the 
nervation  is  best  seen  in  those  impressions  from  which  the 
carbon  has  been  removed. 

When  the  specimens  were  received  from  Doctor  Branner, 
there  being  no  rocks  older  than  Cretaceous  known  throughout 
the  extensive  region  including  the  plant  locality,  the  fragments 
were  at  once  placed  for  examination  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  F.  H. 
Knowlton,  the  specialist  in  the  post-Paleozoic  floras,  in  the 
U.  S,  Geological  Survey,  Later  they  were  returned  by  Doctor 
Knowlton  for  the  reason  that  he  did  not  regard  them  as  repre- 
senting any  known  type  of  ilesozoic  or  Tertiary  plants,  the 
aspect  of  the  specimens  being  rather  that  of  the  Paleozoic 
genus  Alethopteris. 

The  general  form  and  appearance  of  the  pinna  are  fairly  well 
shown  in  the  fragments  on  the  two  pieces  of  shale  photographed 
as  figures  1  and  2.  Several  small  pieces  of  pinnfe  on  the  two 
smaller  fragments  of  shale  are  not  illustrated.  These  show 
the  pinna  to  be  probably  linear,  tapering  to  a  narrow  acute 
apex.  In  some  fragments,  like  that  shown  in  fig,  2,  the  pin- 
nules are  close,  while  in  others,  such  as  the  portion  seen  in 
tig.  1,  they  are  somewliat  distant.  The  rachis,  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  much  denser  carbonaceous  residue,  is  irregularly 
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Fias.  1,  2,  nataral  size.     AltfhopttrU  Branaeri,  n.  ap. 
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lineftte,  and  deeply  depresBed,  so  that  it  is  considerably  below 
the  plane  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  pinnules.  Tlie  latter 
vary  in  position  from  opposite  to  alternate,  and  are  distinctly 
Alethopteroid  in  form  and  arrangement,  being  connivent  at 
the  base,  open  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  rachis,  and  strongly 
convex  ventrally  on  either  aide  of  the  very  thick  midrib,  which 
is  persistent,  vanishing  very  abruptly  jnst  before  reaching  the 
apex.  In  some  of  the  fragments  the  pinnntes  appear  to  be 
hardly  decurrent,  the  midiib  originating  at  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  the  rachis.  Likewise  in  the  large  fragment  there  is  Tery 
little  indication  of  decurrence  in  the  lamina  bordering  the 
rachis  between  the  pinnules,  but  in  the  small  fragment  on  the 
upper  right  in  fig.  2,  the  typical  decnrrent  Alethopteroid  wing 
and  the  downward  direction  of  the  sinus  may  be  observed. 

On  account  of  the  density  of  the  coaly  residue  and  the  degree 
of  maceration  undergone  by  the  lamina  it  is  difficult  satisfac- 
torily to  describe  the  nervation  which  may  be  seen  in  the  imprcft- 
sions  of  the  pinnules.  The  nerves  originate  for  the  most  part 
slightly  oblique  to  the  midrib  or  rachis,  though  in  many  cases 
they  appear  to  emerge  at  right  angles  to  the  latter.  They  are 
in  general  close  ana  nearly  parallel,  usually  forking  near  the 
base,  one  of  the  divisions  being  rarely  forked,  though  a  large 
number  of  the  nerves  appear  to  run  simple  from  tlie  midiib 
nearly  straight  to  the  margin,  which  they  meet  slightly  ob- 
liquely or  nearly  at  a  right  angle.  When  examined  closely 
under  the  lens  tfio  nervation  of  many  of  the  pinnules  is  found 
to  have  the  aspect  of  being  polygonally  meshed  throughout  a 
narrow  zone  near  the  midrib.  At  certain  other  points  where 
the  preservation  is  apparently  better,  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  the 
nerves  appear  to  be  straighter,  more  nearly  parallel,  without 
anastomosis.  It  is  almost  certain  that  they  do  not  anastomose, 
though  occasional  meshing  is  possibly  present.  The  aspect 
of  meshing  may  be  due  to  maceration  of  the  lamina,  in  which 
the  mesophyll  was  apparently  thick  and  the  epidermis  proba- 
bly coriaceous. 

For  the  reasons  above  explained  I  am  disposed  provisionally 
to  regard  the  nerves  as  probably  entii'cly  free  rather  than 
in  part  anastomosed  near  the  midrib,  and,  therefore,  I  tenta- 
tively refer  the  plant  to  the  genus  A/ei/iopteri^,  a  strictly  arti- 
tieialor  form-genns  of  Cycadofilices,  with  which  the  Brazilian 
fragments  in  other  respects  fully  agree.  The  species  is  named 
Aletkoptt^ris  Br  (inner  t,  in  honor  of  the  donor,  who,  in  coop- 
eration with  Dr.  Derby,  the  Director  of  the  IJrazilian  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  has  contributed  so  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
geology  oi  Brazil. 

The  agreement  of  the  Brazilian  fragments,  i^o  far  as  concerns 
their  general  aspect,  with  several  species  of  Aetliopleris  is  at 
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oDce  apparent  from  an  inspection  of  tlie  fignres.  Mention 
mar  in  particiiUr  l>e  made  of  Ahthopteris  ai/uilina,  and  »ime 
of  the  narrowest-pinnuled  portions  of  the  ninnie  of  Ahthopt-rln 
arandini.  Tlie  nearest  resemblance  of  the  specimens  in  hand 
18.  however,  with  the  latest  Paleozoic  representatives  of  the 
genus,  such,  fur  example,  as  Aletliopteris  Virginiana  F,  4  I. 
C.  W,,*  from  the  Diinkard  formation  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  northern  West  Virginia.  The  later  species  of  the 
genus  are  specially  characterized  bv  the  more  open  and  les^ 
decurrent  pinnules  and  midribs,  the  generally  tliiclc  texture  of 
the  lamina,  and  the  close,  very  open,  and  often  simple  nerva- 
tion. 

The  species  described  above  presents  a  strong  superficial  re- 
semblance to  fronds  from  the  Raoiganj  coal  tield  (Permian '.)  of 
India,  described  hvO.  Feistmantel  as  AlethopUfis  pkegopUr- 
oides.  Onr  plant  differs,  however,  from  the  specimen  so  beanti- 
fally  illustrated  in  Part  II,  vol.  III  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geo- 
ical  Survey  of  India  (p.  81,  pi.  xviii-a,  fig.  1)  by  the  less 
crowded  and  more  tapering  pinnules  and  the  more  open  nerves. 
The  nervation  of  the  Indian  specimen  is  simple. 

Regarding  the  age  of  the  beds  from  which  the  fragments  here 
described  were  obtained,  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  that 
presented  bv  the  fossils  themselves.  Beds  of  Cretaceous  age 
are  known  in  the  general  region,  but  the  frond  fragments  sub- 
mitted by  Doctor  Branner  come  from  a  formation  and  series  of 
unknown  age.  If  the  fragments  are  correctly,  as  I  believe, 
referred  to  Alethopteris,  the  plant  beds  may  be  assumed  to  be 
Paleozoic  and  very  likely  Upper  Coal  Measures  or  Permian  in 
age.  The  evidence  for  any  age  is  very  scant :  but  so  far  as 
it  goes  it  appears  to  point  toward  the  Carboniferous  period. 
Pending  the  collection  of  additional  material  sliowine  not  oniv 
the  true  character  of  the  nervation  of  Alcthopteris  Branneri, 
but  also  bringing  to  light  other  types,  the  question  of  the  age 
of  the  plant  l>ed  shonla  be  treated  with  extreme  caution,  for 
although  fronds  of  an  Alethopteroid  aspect  are  very  rare  in  the 
Mesozoic,  but  few  forms  even  resembling  the  plant  in  hand 
having  hitherto  been  described,!  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
similar  types  may,  nevertheless,  have  been  present  in  South 
America,  and  that  fronds  presenting  a  superficial  similarity  to 
Alethopteris  are  present  among  living  species  of  Pteris, 
Mertensia,  Aspidium,  and  other  genera. 

".Second  Geol.  Sarv.  Pa,,  Hept.  of  Progress  PP,  p.  88,  pie.  xzxii  and  uiiii. 

f Tlie  fragmenlB  dt'scribed  are  slightl;  saggestive  of  that  fignred  bj  Nathoret 
as  Pecopterii  Angehiii  from  the  Bhetic  of  Scania,  (E.  Svensk.  Veteaslc, 
AIi4id-,  Haiidl..  vol.  xvi.  No.  7,  1BT8,  p.  13,  pi.  I,  f.  7,) 
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I,     Chemistry  and  Physics. 

1,  A  Neto  Colorimelric  Method  /or  Titanium. — Lenuer  and 
Crawvobd  have  applied  thymol  in  concentrated  Bulphuric  acid 
to  the  determination  of  titanium.  Tlie  reddish  yellow  to  red 
color  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  titaniuni  present.  Ab 
thvmol  itself  gives  a  color  when  dissolved  directly  in  soiphunc 
acid,  it  sbonld  be  first  dissolved  iu  a  little  acetic  acid,  and  then 
concentrated  sulphuric  should  be  added.  The  ratio  of  thymol  to 
titanium  may  vary  greatly,  but  it  has  been  found  beet  to  have  at 
least  -006  g.  of  thymol  present  to  every  0001  g.  of  TiO,,  The 
test  should  be  made  in  the  presence  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  for 
when  the  strength  of  this  acid  is  below  79*4  per  cent  the  color 
fades  in  a  regular  manner  with,  the  dilution.  The  color  should 
be  observed  at  room  temperature,  for  it  becomes  paler  with  rise 
in  temperature.  Fluorine  has  a  bleaching  effect  apon  the  color, 
but  hydrochloric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  tin  did  not  show  any 
effect.  Tungstic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  the  color  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  tungsten  present.  The  tita- 
nium-heanng  material  is  usually  most  conveniently  brought  into 
solution  by  fusing  with  potassium  acid  sulphate.  The  fusion  is 
taken  up  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  thymol  in  sulphuric 
acid  is  added,  and  after  diluting  with  sulphuric  acid  to  a  definite 
volume  the  color  is  compared  in  a  colorimeter  with  a  standard 
titanium  solution.  'ITie  test-analyses  given  by  the  authors  show 
excellent  reeulls,  and  the  method  appears  to  be  rapid  and  conven- 
ient.— Eighth  Internat.  CongreM  of  App.  Chem.,  vol.  i,  p.  385. 

a.  L.  w. 

2.  The  Determination  of  Carbon  by  ComhustioH  in  Moist 
Oxygen. — S.  Hilpkkt  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  it  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  presence  of  moisture  facil- 
itates combustion,  the  presence  of  this  agent  is  purposely  avoided 
in  analytical  operations.  He  has  found  that  certain  carbides  of 
magnesium  and  manganese  were  only  slightly  oxidized  when 
heated  for  a  long  time  at  a  bright  red  heat  in  dry  oxygen,  but 
the  combustion  was  easily  coraj>leted  when  the  oxygen  was  passed 
through  a  wash-bottle  containmg  water  before  it  entered  the  com- 
bustion tube.  The  presence  of  moisture  did  not  interfere  with 
the  determination  of  carbon,  as  a  good  calcium  chloride  tube  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  potash  apparatus.  He  has  found  this 
method  applicable  to  the  direct  combustion  in  oxygen  of  iron  and 
steel  alloys,  where  the  combustion  goes  on  much  faster  and  at  a 
lower  temperature  with  moist  than  with  dry  oxygen.  Also  in 
elementary  organic  analysis  it  has  been  found  that  difficultly 
combustible  substances  may  be  much  more  easily  burnt  in  moist 
oxygen.     In  cases  where  hydrogen  is  to  be  determined  as  well  as 
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carbon,  the  oimration  is  conducted  in  the  usual  way  until  the 
hydrogen  has  been  oxidized,  then  the  calcium  chloride  tube  is 
changed,  and  the  residual  carbon  is  burnt  in  moist  oxygen. — 
BericMe,  xlvi,  949,  h.  l.  w. 

3.  The  Htat  of  Vombmtion  of  Diamond  and  of  Graphite. — 
RoTM  and  Wallasch  have  made  new  determinations  of  these 
constants  and  give  the  following  results  : 

Diamond 7e09±3  cal.  per  g. 

Graphite 7e54±l   "      "    " 

The  result  for  diamond  agrees  closely  with  that  of  Bertfaelot 
and  Petit,  but  these  older  investigators  obtained  a  mncb  higher 
value,  7901-7902  cal,,  for  blast  furnace  graphite.  The  new 
result  for  graphite  represents  the  higher  values  obtained  by  the 
investigators  from  several  samples  of  the  natural  substance  and 
the  Acheson  product.  Other  samples  of  natural  graphite  ^ve 
results  no  higher  than  7830-7835  cal.,  agreeing  with  remarkable 
closeness  with  the  result  of  Mixter,  7631  cal.,  published  in  this 
Journal  in  June,  1905.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  diamond  is  higher  than  that  of  graphite,  although 
for  a  long  time  the  opposite  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  case. — 
Jteric/tte,  xlvi,  896.  h.  l.  w. 

4.  Manual  of  Qualitalive  Analytia ;  by  W.  F.  Hoyt.  1^ 
mo.,  pp.  36.  New  York,  1913  (Tlie  Maomillan  Company.  Price 
80  cents  net). — This  very  small  book  gives  very  brief  directions 
for  the  detection  of  single  elements  and  radicals  by  means  of 
reagents  and  in  the  dry  way.  Such  a  course,  where  separations 
and  interferences  are  left  out  of  consideration  might  be  very  u.se- 
ful  to  beginners,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Fresenius  gave 
such  a  course  as  a  pi'eliminary  to  more  elaborate  investigations  in 
his  classical  work  on  the  sulljecl.  But,  unfortunately,  the  book 
under  consideration  contains  many  mistakes  and  misleading  state- 
ments. For  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  aluminum  in  the 
manner  described,  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  ;  cobalt  sulphide  is  incorrectly  assumed  to  be  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  and  thus  to  be  distinguished  from  nickel  sulphide  ;  in 
testing  for  an  ammonium  salt  with  platinJc  chloride,  the  addition 
of  potassium  hydroxide  to  the  liquid  is  curiously  specified.  The 
table  of  solubitity  at  the  end  of  the  book  has  an  astonishing  nam- 
ber  of  mistakes.  For  instance,  ammonium  arsenate,  ammoninm 
borate,  and  even  ammonium  carbonate  are  indicated  as  sparingly 
soluble  in  acids.  In  this  table  the  author  gives  the  meaning  of 
the  symbols  "a"  and  "  w"  incorrectly  as  alightly  soluble  in  acids 
and  water.  He  should  have  omitted  the  word  "slightly,"  which 
gives  a  meaning  practically  opposite  to  the  true  one.  Taking 
these  errors  with  many  others,  there  are  probably  more  than  200 
false  statements  in  this  single  table  of  solubilities.  h.  l.  w. 

5.  A  Course  in  General  Chemistry/  by  William  McPbee- 
soN  and  WiLLiAH  Edwabus  Henderson.  Large  8  vo.,  pp.  556. 
Boston  1013  (Giun  &:  Company), — The  authors  state  tnat  the 
text  presents   few  novelties  either  of  arrangement  or  method. 
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The  most  noticeable  departni'e  from  the  conventional  arrange- 
ment is  the  poBtponement  of  the  halogen  elements  to  a  relatively 
late  chapter,  which  the  authors  consider  an  improvement.  The 
book  appears  to  present  the  theories,  facts,  and  applications  of 
chemistry  in  an  excellent  manner.  The  ionic  theory  is  clearly 
explained,  but  it  is  not  nsed  obtrusively.  The  spelliDg  is  agree- 
ably conservative,  except  that  "sulfur"  is  used  for  sulphur,  It 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  recent  works  on  the 
subject.  H.  L.  w. 

6.  Simplification  o/ the  Zeemaii  ^fect. — The  "normal"  mag- 
netic resolution  of  spectral  lines,  which  was  predicted  by  the 
theory  of  H.  A.  Lorentz,  has  been  found  experimentally  only  for 
the  lines  of  helium  and  for  a  relatively  small  number  of  single 
lines  of  cadmium,  calcium,  magnesium,  mercury  and  zinc.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  spectral  lines  have  shown  widely 
different  and  very  complicated  "anomalous"  types  of  separation 
in  the  magnetic  fields  used.  Thene  anomalous  cases  could  not  be 
accounted  for  by  a  single  hypothesis,  so  that  the  subject  has 
become  more  and  more  involved  and  confused  as  experimental 
data  have  been  gathered.  Fortunately,  a  great  step  m  advance 
has  been  made  bv  F.  Pasohen  and  £.  Ba<:k.  These  investiga- 
tors used  a  suecial  form  of  vacuum  tube  in  order  to  obtain  a 
source  of  lignt  of  sufficient  intensity  in  very  strong  magnetic 
fields.  The  material  of  the  tubes  was  fused  quartz.  Also  a 
specially  constructed  Klingelfuss  induction  coil  was  required  to 
produce  secondary  discharges  of  adequate  strength  and  potential 
difference.  With  this  apparatus  it  was  possible  to  obtain  fully 
exposed  negatives  of  the  more  intense  lines  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  one  hour,  using  the  first  three  orders  of  a  Rowland 
grating  of  the  largest  size.  Helium  required  only  a  few  minutes 
exposure  in  the  fifth  order.  The  gas  pressure  was  higher  than  is 
ordinarily  used  in  Geissler  tubes,  its  value  being  6"""  in  the  case 
of  oxygen.  In  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  which  deals  with 
lithium,  potassium  and  sodium,  Back  employed  alloys  of  these 
metals. 

A  typical  example  of  the  results  obtained  is  afforded  by  the 
oxygen  triplet  whose  components  have  the  wave-lengths  3047'438, 
3(l47-826  and  3947-731,  corresponding  to  zero  field  strength. 
When  the  magnetic  field  had  a  sti-ength  of  2800  gauss  each  com- 
ponent of  the  triplet  widened.  At  6187  gauss  the  three  lines 
were  much  broadened  but  still  distinctly  resolved.  At  ''SH  the 
edge  of  the  longest  wave-length  component  nearer  to  the  middle 
line  of  the  triplet  was  strengthened.  At  10930  a  central  line 
appeared  while  the  304T-S2H  line  vanished.  At  12770,  21830  and 
27880  gauss  various  changes  took  place  in  the  "wisps"  which 
developed  from  the  3947-7:n  line.  Also  the  shortest  wave-length 
component  of  the  original  triplet  gradually  disappeared  with  the 
production  of  wisns.  Finally,  at  ,11900  gauss  the  outer  com- 
ponents of  the  triplet  had  vanished  altogether.  There  remained 
a  sharp,  intense  line  in  the  position  of  the  center  of  gravity  of 
thu  triplet.     The  accompanymg  wisps  were  very  faint.     All  of 
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the  preceding  results  involve  simultaneoiiely  the  vibrations  parst- 
lel  and  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  field.  At  32430  fjauss, 
when  the  perpendicular  vibrations  alone  were  photographed, 
the  two  diffuse  wisps  remained  while  the  central  sharp  component 
was  absent.  Also,  at  32000  gauss,  when  only  the  parallel  vibra- 
tions were  transmitted,  the  two  lateral  wisps  disappeared  abso- 
lutely but  the  central,  resultant  line  remained  sharp  and  intense. 
Thus,  the  original  triplet  has  been  reduced  to  a  single  line  which 
is  coni|»!etely  polariKed.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  impor- 
tant discovery  of  Paschen  and  Back  consists  in  showing  that  the 
anomalous  Zeeman  effect  exhibited  by  close  doublets  and  triplets 
can  be  reduced  to  the  normal  type  by  using  sufliciently  strong 
magnetic  fields.  Of  great  theoretical  moment  is  likewise  the  fact 
that  the  polorizaiioii  becomes  complete. 

In  a  later  paper  A.  Sommkrfeld  has  discussed  mathematically 
a  hypothetical  model  which  accounts  for  most,  but  not  all,  of  the 
phenomena  observed  by  Paschen  and  Back.  Instead  of  consider- 
ing the  electromagnetic  behavior  of  a  single  electron  which  is 
bound  to  its  position  of  rest  in  an  isotropic  manner  (Lorenti), 
Sommerfeld  imagines  a  quasi  elastic  anisotropic  bonding  for  the 
electron.  He  also  assumes  that  the  three  corresponding  fre- 
quencies, n,,  n„  »„  are  not  very  different  in  value.  The  last 
nypothesis  conforms  to  the  cases  of  close  doublets  and  triplets. 
It  is  then  shown  that  the  anisotropic  electron  will  approach 
asymptotically  a  condition  in  which  it  will  behave,  with  respect 
to  its  mean  frequency  of  vibration,  precisely  like  the  nsnat  iso- 
tropic electron,  as  the  magnetic  field  is  increased  in  strength. — 
Ann.  d.  Phya.,  No.  15,  1912,  p.  897;  No.  4,  1913,  p.  748. 

H.  s.  u, 

7.  The  Spectrum  ofHelivm  Canal  Rays. — It  has  been  shown  by 
J.  J.  Thomson  that  helium  ions  may  be  present  in  the  canal  rays 
which  have  one  and  also  two  positive  charges  due  to  the  loss 
respectively  of  one  and  two  electrons.  The  problem  of  the  con- 
nection between  these  singly  and  doubly  charged  ions  and  the 
spectral  series  of  helium  has  been  successfully  investigated  by  J. 
Stark,  A.  Fischer  and  U.  Kirscubaum.  Since  the  argument  is 
long  and  involved  it  will  not  be  possible  to  reproduce  it  in  this 
place.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  authors  found  it 
necessary  to  study  the  Doppler  effect,  not  only  in  pure  helium, 
but  also  in  helium  mixed  with  iodine  and  with  oxygen.  The 
most  important  conclusions  are  the  following  :  The  principal 
series  and  the  two  subordiuate  series  of  doublets  of  helium  have 
as  carriers  the  positive,  singly  charged  ions,  while  the  principal 
series  and  the  two  subordinate  series  of  simple  lines  have  the 
positive,  doubly  charged  helium  ions  as  carriers.  The  series  of 
single  lines  were  formerly  ascribed  by  Runge  and  Paschen  to  a 
hypothetical  element  which  they  called  "  parhelium."  Althongh 
this  gas  does  not  exist  in  the  chemical  sense  of  an  element  which 
can  be  isolated,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  its  spectrum  has 
been  accounted  for  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.— ./!»».  d^ 
Phya.,  No.  3,  1913,  p.  499.  h.  s.  V. 
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II.     Miscellaneous  Scientific  Intelligence. 

1.  7%e  National  Academy  of  ^Sciences. — The  semicentennial 
meeting  of  the  National  Acai]emy  was  held  in  Washington  on 
April  22,  23,  and  24.  The  meeting  was  very  largely  attended, 
more  so  in  fact  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  upwards  of  seventy 
tnembers  being  registered.  The  customary  order  of  events  was 
deviated  from  in  that  the  usual  reading  of  papers  by  members  of 
the  Academy  was  omitted,  and  a  number  of  formal  addresses 
given  by  invited  guests.  President  Remsen  opened  the  meeting 
on  Tuesday  and  was  followed  by  President  A,  T.  Hadley,  who 
spoke  on  "  The  Relation  of  Science  to  Higher  Education  in 
America."  Other  addresses  given  on  Tncsday  were  on  "Inter- 
national Cooperation  in  Research"  by  Dr.  Arthur  Schuster,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  on  "  The  Earth  and 
Sun  an  Magnets"  by  Dr.  George  E.  Hale.     On  Wednesday  the 

frograra  contained  the  following:  "On  the  Slaterial  Basis  of 
leredity"  by  Dr.  Tbeodor  Boveri  of  Wftrzburg;  and  "The 
Structure  of  the  Universe"  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Kapteyn  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Groningen. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  members  of  the  Academy  and 
guesta  were  received  by  the  President  at  the  White  House, 
npou  which  occasion  the  Draper  medal  was  presented  to  M.  Henri 
Deslsndrcs,  the  Watson  medal  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Kapteyn,  and  the 
Agassiz  medal  to  Dr.  Johann  Hiort  ;  also  the  Comstock  prize 
to  Prof.  R.  A.  Millikan.  Thursday  morning  was  given  to  the 
election  of  new  members,  as  noted  below.  In  the  afternoon  an 
excursion  was  made  on  the  "Mayflower"  to  Mt.  Vernon.  There 
was  a  reception  on  W^ednesday  evening  at  the  Camegie  Insti- 
tution, and  a  dinner  for  the  members  of  the  Academy  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  The  lists  of  the  members  and  of  the  foreign 
assoeiates  elected  are  as  follows  : 

Members:  Henry  A.  Bumstead,  Yale  University  ;  Leonard  E. 
Dickson,  University  of  Chicago  ;  Ro^  Granville  Harrison,  Yale 
University ;  Gilbert  N,  Lewis,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Armin  Otto  Leuachner,  University  of  California;  Lafay- 
ette B.  Mendel,  Yale  University ;  George  H.  Parker,  Harvard 
University  ;  Louis  V.  Pirsson,  Yale  Tjniversity  ;  Edward  B. 
Rosa,  Bureau  of  Standards ;  Erwin  F.  Smith,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry. 

Foreign  Aisoctatet :  Theodor  Boveri,  Wllrzburg ;  William 
Crookea,  London  ;  Gaston  Darboux,  Paris  ;  Henri  Deslandres, 
Meudon  ;  Albert  Heim,  Zurich  ;  Albrecht  Kossel,  Heidelberg; 
Karl  Friedrich  KUstner,  Bonn ;  Arthur  Schuster,  Loudon ; 
Johannes  D.  van  der  Waals,  Amsterdam  ;  August  Weismann, 
Freiburg  ;  Max  F.  J.  C.  Wolf,  Heidelberg. 

Dr.  VVilliam  H.  Welch  was  elected  President  of  the  Academy, 
Dr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Vice-president  and  Dr.  Arthnr  L.  Day, 
Secretary. 

Am.  Jovk,  Sci.-Folrth  Sbwks,  Vol,  XXSV,  No.  210 — Juki,  1918. 
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2,  Li*t  of  North  American  Land  MammaU  in  the  Unittd 
States  National  Museum,  1911  ;  by  Oebbit  S,  iliLLER,  Jr.  Pp. 
xiv,  455.  Washington,  1912  (Smithsonian  InBtitiition,  United 
States  National  Mueeiim,  Bulletin  79.) — The  author  has  made  a 
minute  study  of  the  mammaix,  not  only  of  North  America,  bat  of 
Europe  as  well,  and  he  now  presents  a  summftry  of  the  systematic 
results  of  study  in  this  field  to  the  end  of  1011.  The  geographical 
area  cuvers  the  entire  North  American  continent  from  Panama  and 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles  northward,  and  also  includes  Green- 
land. It  is  interesting  to  be  informed  tliat  no  other  museum  con- 
tains so  rich  a  mammalian  fauna  for  an  ct^ually  large  area.  For 
example,  the  total  number  of  forms  recognized  is  2,188,  of  which 
only  183  are  not  represented.  The  colleotion  as  a  whole  numbers 
some  120,000  specimens,  including  1,135  types.  The  catalogue  is 
especially  valuable  in  connection  with  a  similar  work  ou  Western 
Europe  prepared  by  the  same  author,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  Museum. 

3,  An  Imiex  to  the  Scientific  Contents  of  the  Journal  and 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 
Published  in  Commemoration  of  the  Centenary  of  the  Academr, 
March  21,  1912.  Pp.  xiv,  1419.  Philadelphia,  1913.— The 
fifteenth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  commemorating  its  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary OD  March  21,  1912,  was  noticed  in  the  February  number 
(p.  199).  A  second  publication,  no  less  important  although  Jess 
original  in  subject  matter,  has  now  been  issued  through  thft 
efforts  of  the  recording  secretary.  Dr.  Edward  J,  Nolan.  This  is 
an  Index  to  both  the  Journal  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Acad- 
emy since  their  beginning.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts:  The 
first,  pp.  1-187,  gives  a  list  of  contributors  with  the  titles  of 
their  papers  ;  the  second,  pp.  189-1419,  is  a  complete  index  of 
genera,  species,  and  the  subject  matter  in  general.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  task,  recorded  in  this  weighty  volume,  is  obvious  at  a 
glance,  but  the  amount  of  labor  involved  can  hardly  be  appreci- 
ated by  one  who  has  not  taken  active  part  in  such  work.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  add  that  five  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
Academy,  that  is,  in  1817,  the  First  Series  of  the  Journal  in 
octavo  was  begun  ;  the  Second  Series  of  the  same  in  quarto  was 
inaugurated  in  1847  and  the  last  volume,  XY,  is  alluded  to  above. 
In  March,  1841,  a  series  of  Proceedings  was  begun  of  which  the 
sixty-second  volume,  the  last  included  in  this  index,  was  com- 
pleted in  1911. 

Obituary. 

Professor  William  M.  Fontaine,  for  more  than  thirty 
years  professor  of  natural  history  and  geology  in  tlie  University 
of  Virginia,  died  on  April  30  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  lie  was 
eNpeci;u]y  distinguished  for  bis  researches  in  paleobotany,  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Suney,  in  the 
pages  of  this  Journal  and  elsewhere.  ' 

Professor  Lester  F.  Ward,  professor  of  sociology  in  Brown 
University  and  earlier  geologist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
died  on  April  18  iu  his  seventy -second  year.  His  geological 
work  was  particularly  in  the  department  of  paleobotany. 
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